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The Routledge Handbook of Muslim-Jewish Relations invites readers to deepen their understanding 
of the historical, social, cultural, and political themes that impact modern-day perceptions of 
interfaith dialogue. The volume is designed to illuminate positive encounters between Muslims 
and Jews as well as points of conflict within a historical framework. Among other goals, the 
volume seeks to correct common misperceptions about the history of Muslim-Jewish relations 
by complicating familiar political narratives to include dynamics such as the cross-influence 
of literary and intellectual traditions. Reflecting unique and original collaborations between 
internationally renowned contributors, the book is intended to spark further collaborative and 
constructive conversation and scholarship in the academy and beyond. 


Josef (Yousef) Meri is a specialist in the history of interfaith relations in the Middle East in 
the past and present, Islamic history and civilization and the history of religions. In 2014 he 
was awarded the prestigious Goldziher Prize in Jewish-Muslim Relations by the Center for 
the Study of Jewish-Christian-Muslim Relations at Merrimack College in recognition of his 
teaching and research. Professor Meri is a positive thinker who believes that we must apply 
knowledge of the past to the present in order to create beneficial knowledge for the future. 
He has travelled throughout the Middle East and Europe and has lived in Oxford, London, 
Cambridge, Munich, Amman, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Cairo. 

Meri is Faculty Associate at the Center for the Study of Jewish-Christian-Muslim 
Relations, Merrimack College, USA. 

Meri’s notable publications include Medieval Islamic Civilization: An Encyclopedia (New 
York: Routledge, 2005), A Lonely Wayfarer’s Guide to Pilgrimage (Princeton: Darwin Press, 
2004), Culture and Memory in Medieval Islam with Farhad Daftary (London: I.B. Tauris, 2003), 
The Cult of Saints among Muslims and Jews in Medieval Syria (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002). He is also the author of the forthcoming historical survey Pilgrims and Pilgrimage in 
Islam to be published by Edinburgh University Press and Muslim-Jewish Relations in Past and 
Present: A Kaleidoscopic View (Brill). 
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Transliteration 


Arabic words commonly appearing in English are not transliterated, unless appearing 
exceptionally as part of a title: Allah, fatwa, halal, jihad, Shari’a, Qur’an, Qur’anic, Shi’i, and 
Sunni. 

Names of dynasties are transliterated: for example, ‘Abbasid, Fatimid, Ayytbid, Mamlik. 

Names of cities such as Baghdad, Basra, Beirut, Isfahan, Mecca, Medina, Mosul, and 
Tunis appear without transliteration. 

The name Muhammad when it refers to the Prophet Muhammad is not transliterated; 
otherwise it is transliterated as Muhammad. 

In Arabic, the nisba adjective is rendered with an iyy (masculine) iyya (feminine) suffix. 

Since Persian and Ottoman Turkish are used only infrequently, they are not represented 
apart from Arabic transliteration. In such instances, authors follow widely accepted 
conventions. 
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Introduction 


Critical reflections on the 
study of Muslim-Jewish relations 


Josef (Yousef) Meri 


The mere idea of “Muslim-Jewish relations” stands in stark contrast with the violent images 
of Israelis and Palestinians killing one another, of Jews killing Arabs and Arabs killing Jews. 
We are also reminded of the positive interfaith and intercommunal engagement that takes 
place daily across the globe. These images exist in tension. It seems that, as often as efforts 
are undertaken to bring together people from different faith communities, whether in the 
West or the Middle East, humanity is reminded of its inhumanity. The most recent episodes 
of violence include Israeli settlers’ murder of Palestinians and Palestinian knife attacks 
against Israeli civilians; the 2014 attack at the Belgian Jewish Museum; and the 2015 terrorist 
attacks in France, including the killing of 130 people of diverse backgrounds and faiths on 
13 November 2015. A grim record to be sure. Such senseless killings have no place in the 
civilized world and have strengthened the resolve of people who subscribe to humanist 
values in the West and Middle East to tackle all forms of extremism and racism. Leaders 
and governments need to strengthen their resolve to end all wars and conflicts that have 
engulfed the Middle East and have resulted in the spread of fear, paranoia, and desperate acts 
of reprisal in the Middle East and the West. 

In the midst of this strife, we are reminded of humankind’s capacity to do good, which 
is enshrined in the very scriptures and religious traditions that those who seek to destroy 
human civilization invoke to justify their deeds. We see countless examples of this capacity 
in contemporary episodes of violence. At a recent attack on a Jewish supermarket in Paris, 
for instance, a Muslim worker saved the lives of Jewish customers. Historical scholarship has 
also illuminated a more nuanced understanding of interfaith dynamics than was previously 
available. For all the adversarial moments between Israelis and Palestinians, Meri’s and 
Bashkin and Schroeter’s discussions of medieval and modern history remind the reader of a 
long history of complex and positive engagements that pre-dates the conflict by over 1,300 
years. Any examination of “Muslim-Jewish relations” must account for constructive and 
cooperative dynamics along with destructive ones, in the context of careful consideration of 
a broad range of historical and contemporary phenomena. 

The study of Muslim-Jewish relations has grown exponentially in the last 15 years. 
Muslim-Jewish relations, or Jewish-Muslim relations, as it is more commonly known, 
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has emerged as an academic discipline that is far-reaching in scope and coverage.’ A note 
on terminology may be useful here. Jewish-Muslim relations implies that the main focus of 
study is Jewish-Muslim relations from a Jewish studies perspective, whereas Muslim-Jewish 
relations suggests an Islamic studies perspective. Moreover, the former also suggests, as in 
the case of Jewish-Christian relations, the influence of the older faith on the younger one 
—a relationship that in scholarly discourse implies some sort of influence within a given 
historical context. Geographically and chronologically, the greatest number of interactions 
occurred between Muslims and Jews in the Middle East, North Africa, and the Iberian 
Peninsula. On this basis, it is proper to employ Muslim-Jewish. However, in this study and 
elsewhere, both designations are synonymous. 

This volume presents a broad overview of Muslim-Jewish relations beyond the confines 
of theology and scripture and exegesis that are each allocated a chapter and should not be 
regarded as the only basis for the study of the historical interactions between faiths and 
peoples. Unlike the field of Jewish-Christian relations, which traditionally focuses on the 
theological interactions between Jews and Christians and Judaism, Muslim-Jewish relations 
is not confined to theology or the comparative study of scripture owing to the absence of a 
shared physical scriptural text as in the case of Judaism and Christianity, though Muslims 
believe the Torah was revealed to Moses as the Gospel was revealed to Jesus. Muslims 
also believe that Islam is the inheritor of the final and most complete of the Abrahamic 
revelations, paying homage to both the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. They 
venerate the prophets and patriarchs and regard Jesus as a prophet and messenger (rasiil, a 
prophet to whom scripture is revealed) born of a virgin birth and as the awaited Messiah at 
the end of days. 

A long history of European scholarship on Islam exists, rooted in Christian theological 
and polemical writings of the Middle Ages. However, it was not until the nineteenth century 
that European Jewish and Christian scholars began studying the relations between Islam, 
Judaism, and Christianity, focusing — though not exclusively — on so-called pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian influences on Islam.* The academic study of Jewish-Christian relations is a 
more established field of scholarly enquiry in the West than its counterpart, Muslim-Jewish 
relations, since it has a shared scripture (i.e., the Torah or Hebrew Bible) in common as a basis 
for the historical relations that existed between Jews and Christians from the time of Jesus.* 
The problem with binary categories is that they are both subjective and imprecise. The three 
monotheistic faiths and their adherents interacted with one another, not in isolation or neat 
compartments but in diverse contexts ranging from such intellectual settings as disputations, 
polemical works, and theology to political, economic, and commercial settings, indeed in 
virtually all areas of public life that were not governed by the practice of one’s own faith in 
the private and communal spheres. Jews and Christians (including women) in the Middle 
East often sought adjudication of disputes in Muslim courts, particularly when litigants felt 
that their religious courts were unable to satisfactorily resolve disputes and despite their own 
courts’ having enacted bans against seeking redress from Muslim courts.‘ In such diverse 
contexts as intellectual encounters and intersections in philosophy, polemics, disputation, 
politics, or in society, Muslim-Jewish relations are a critical field of inquiry. 


Borrowing and the genesis of the study of interfaith relations 


Oral traditions from Judaism and Christianity transmitted from the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad circulated throughout the Arabian Peninsula. One scholarly approach 
concerning Islam and its interaction with other faiths explores the origins of Islam in the 
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light of other monotheistic traditions. Yet this does not mean that Islam merely borrowed 
from older monotheistic and pre-Islamic traditions.* Alternatively, such scholars of late 
antiquity and early Islam as Garth Fowden regard the rise and spread of Islam as an organic 
part of the expansion of empire, a shared feature between Islam and Christianity of the first 
millennium.® Other historians such as Fred Donner controversially argue that Jews are part 
of the umma or Islamic community (see Chapter 1). 

The adherents of the three faiths interacted in diverse contexts as they do today. The cross- 
fertilization of ideas makes the study of the Abrahamic faiths a dynamic field of enquiry.’ The 
field of Muslim-Jewish relations is an even more recent development with its origins in 
the philological and linguistic scholarship of the nineteenth century. Orientalist scholarship 
examines the interconnectedness of the Islamic and Jewish traditions through philological 
analysis of the traditions of the Middle East. One of the most important Orientalists 
studying the interconnectedness of Judaism and Islam was the Hungarian Jewish scholar 
Ignaz Goldziher (d. 1921), who had a deeper appreciation for Islam than for Christianity. 
Goldziher studied Islamic law as well as more popular themes such as the veneration of holy 
persons especially in Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. Although Goldziher was concerned 
with Islamic traditions and law, he cannot be regarded as a scholar of both Judaism and 
Islam. One of the primary concerns of the Orientalist school is with the origins of Islamic 
customs, traditions, and rituals, which are often discussed in terms of Islam’s borrowing from 
older traditions. The first scholar to engage in such work was Abraham Geiger (d. 1874), a 
German Jewish theologian and historian who looked at the interconnectedness of Judaism 
and Islam. Geiger’s argument, though not supported by documentary evidence, is that the 
Prophet Muhammad borrowed from Judaism. Although Geiger’s work was imprecise in the 
main and includes many generalizations and inaccuracies, it, along with Goldziher’s work 
on Islam, informs the general framework for what has come to be known as the study of 
Muslim-Jewish relations. The study of Islamic origins and related areas of study represents 
but one of a number of approaches to the study of interfaith relations. Also related is the 
study of the Abrahamic faiths, which likewise, encompasses multiple approaches to its study 
within a religious studies framework. 

From the 1950s and 1960s, Jewish scholars adopted the approach of exploring the 
interconnectedness of the medieval Jewish experience within an Islamic civilizational 
context, chiefamong whom are S.D. Goitein and Bernard Lewis. Goitein’s work on the Cairo 
Geniza® brought to light some of the most dynamic interactions in the history of Muslim- 
Jewish relations based on a cache of documents rediscovered in the Ben Ezra Synagogue in 
Fustat or Old Cairo during the nineteenth century (see Chapter 1). The creative energies of 
scholars conducting research in such areas as language and linguistics and law and society 
have revitalized Geniza studies. 

Bernard Lewis first used the term Judeo-Islamic to refer to the interaction of the Jews and 
Muslims of the Middle East and North Africa from the classical period. In his 1984 study 
The Jews of Islam, Lewis further promoted the study of Muslim-Jewish relations by focusing 
on the range of interactions that existed throughout history and the decline of Judeo-Islamic 
civilization during the modern era with the exodus of Middle Eastern and North African 
Jews from their countries of origin.’ 

The focus of Muslim-Jewish relations in the academy has shifted away from an essentially 
philological approach to more integrative approaches. Since the 1980s and especially the 
1990s, scholars have become increasingly more conversant with social scientific and historical 
methods in order to explain interfaith relations. 
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Teaching Muslim-Jewish relations in an academic environment 


The Palestinian-Israeli conflict, though in certain respects at the core of the study of Muslim- 
Jewish relations, has regrettably dominated public discussions of the relationship of Islam 
and Judaism and Muslims and Jews, at the expense of understanding the historical, literary, 
social, and artistic dimensions. Moreover, the Palestinian-Israeli conflict has had a negative 
impact on the way the public perceives and understands the relationship between Muslims 
and Jews in particular but also the relationship of the adherents of the three Abrahamic 
faiths to one another. It is one aspect of the nearly 1,400-year encounter between Muslims 
and Jews. Merely focusing on the Palestinian-Israeli conflict ignores the diverse historical 
interactions that took place between Jews and Muslims. While today the reactions of Jewish 
and Muslim communities and others have centred on violent acts committed in the Middle 
East, Europe, the United States, and elsewhere, whether in the name of Islam or, to a lesser 
extent, Judaism or Christianity, achieving a historical understanding is often eclipsed by 
these events. 

The university environment of tolerance and openness characteristic of the 1980s and early 
1990s was remarkably different for interactions between students of different backgrounds 
than it is today. Today greater involvement by outside political interest and advocacy groups 
has negatively affected student-student and faculty-student discussions of sensitive matters 
related to Islam and Muslim-Jewish relations, especially the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 

The discussion of certain controversial themes in the classroom or in interfaith settings 
should not be restricted except by the instructor’s or facilitator’s range of knowledge and 
students’ and participants’ receptiveness to new ideas that have the potential to alter their 
understanding of certain issues such as the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. The study of the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict is often at the centre of controversy on university campuses, 
particularly in the United States. It is all too easy to be labelled for speaking one’s mind and 
for interrogating history and current events. The suppression of open debate and discussion 
on university campuses is creating a disturbing and dangerous precedent, which violates the 
accepted principle that universities are places for the free exchange of ideas, civil discourse, 
and peaceful protest. 

In the absence of a political solution and a worsening situation in the Holy Land, pro- 
Palestinian and pro-Israel factions clash amidst accusations that pro-Palestinian advocates 
condone terrorism, are anti-Semitic, and have created a hostile environment for Jewish 
students on U.S. college campuses. Outside of the classroom, vocal student opposition to 
Israeli government policies has resulted in heightened tensions and increased factionalism 
among students and accusations of anti-Semitism. There is a perception among students 
who advocate for the Palestinian people that it is deemed politically incorrect to criticize the 
Israeli government lest they be branded not merely anti-Israel or anti-Zionist (see Chapter 
17) but, more disturbingly, as anti-Semitic (see Chapter 18). Likewise, pro-Israel advocates 
are accused of blindly supporting the government of Israel and attempting to suppress the 
free exchange of ideas and criticism of the Israeli government and its policies. Some Jewish 
students feel they are being unfairly targeted because of their support for Israel. Yet real 
hatred of Jews and Muslims, which occasionally manifests itself in physical confrontations 
and the use of hate speech, does exist and should not be conflated with legitimate criticism 
of any government and its policies. Criticism does not necessarily involve genuine hatred. 
However, when it does, it should be confronted head on. 

Members of the university community should be allowed to protest anything that 
devalues human life and dignity as long as the protests do not resort to employing hate 
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speech and violence against other members of the university community. In an age of fear, 
mistrust, ignorance, and heightened conflicts worldwide, universities must do their utmost 
to foster the open and free exchange of ideas without outside interference from political 
interest and pressure groups and create a positive environment for the study of interfaith 
relations. Universities need to create neutral discussion zones and further opportunities for 
students to exchange ideas without outside interference and the passage of statutes that could 
negatively affect their right to exercise free speech. Interlocutors must perfect the art of 
listening, as Akbar Ahmed and Ed Kessler remind us in Chapter 13. We must listen to, not 
talk at, one another. 

Muslim-Jewish relations is about creating a neutral framework that is grounded in 
historical, literary and visual texts as well as oral history. In the Middle East, a common 
misperception exists on university campuses as in society — namely that studying Muslim- 
Jewish relations is tantamount to supporting the aims of the Israeli occupation of Palestine 
and that it furthers normalization with the Israeli government and its institutions. In popular 
discourse on the Middle Eastern street, “Jews” are enemies based on the actions of the Israeli 
government. The suffering and trauma of the Palestinian people, as illustrated in Chapter 14, 
is part of the collective psyche of Arabs and Muslims. Likewise, in popular Israeli discourse, 
Arabs and Muslims are seen as the enemy who is determined to murder and convert Israelis, 
Westerners, and Christians to Islam. 

The Qur’anic context offers a clear way forward for Muslims on how to interact with 
Jews. The paradigmatic Children of Israel (Band Israil) in the Qur’an represent one of a 
number of themes that illustrate the theological relations between the faiths and a shared 
“scriptural past.” Yet in the Qur’anic context, Muslims are enjoined to engage Jews and 
Christians with that which is better (Qur’an 29:46) and to “vie with one another in good 
works” (Qur’an 2:148). 

One must engage in order to inform. Two fundamental issues encountered in present- 
day academic discourse on Muslim-Jewish relations are ethno-national and ethno-religious 
allegiance and ideological commitment. One’s personal background, whether informed by 
one’s ethnicity, religion, or ideological commitment, can potentially lead to bias in discussing 
an issue, whether in a university or other setting. One successful approach in the context of 
the Abrahamic religions is Cambridge University academic and Anglican theologian David 
Ford’s Scriptural Reasoning (wwwscripturalreasoning.org) initiative, which provides an 
excellent way to discuss differences and commonalities in the Hebrew Bible, the Gospels, 
and the Qur’an. 

In a context as broad as Muslim-Jewish relations, academic and interfaith practitioners in 
the field will recognise sensitivities and difficulties in discussing such controversial themes 
as the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, Jewish nationalism, the Nakba, the Holocaust, and anti- 
Semitism and Islamophobia, all of which have been treated sensitively within this volume. 

The chapters on the aforementioned themes, like all chapters in this volume, serve as 
a basis for discussion, outline the salient features of a given theme, provide solid analysis, 
and raise thought-provoking questions in one’s exploration of these themes in academic, 
interfaith, or policy settings. Moreover, the annotated Further Reading lists offer essential 
reading for those wanting to study further. The key in any discussion is to confront one’s 
biases early on. Although one may not agree with all aspects of a particular interpretation or 
argument, this should prompt one to explore further the issues before drawing conclusions. 

This volume is a modest contribution to informed debate and discussion about various 
issues related to Muslim-Jewish relations. By presenting essays on various aspects of Muslim 
(also Arab)-Jewish relations, this volume seeks to bridge the knowledge gap. 
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The public media debate is often framed in us-versus-them terms such as pro-Israel vs. 
anti-Semitism/anti-Israel. This results in blurring the boundaries between free speech and 
the legitimate criticism of foreign policy on the one hand and genuine hatred of a religion, 
ethnicity, or national group on the other. 

Moreover, facile approaches to the study of Muslim-Jewish relations preclude an 
understanding of the larger issues that contribute to a civilized discussion free of polemics 
and propaganda. In the Holy Land and the Middle East, attacks on innocent civilians of 
whatever faith have become more prevalent. Similarly, in Europe reprisals against Jews and 
Muslims have escalated. Yet public discourse should not and must not be guided by the 
raw emotions that surface among Palestinians, Israelis, Arabs, Jews, Muslims, Christians, 
Zionists, anti-Zionists, and those subscribing to secular and religious ideologies. The greater 
tragedy is that violence and killing have resulted in the destruction of trust in the Holy Land 
as elsewhere in the Middle East and the erosion of trust among faith communities in Europe. 
Cultivating the human faculty for empathizing with others is essential, regardless of who 
might be responsible for unleashing death and destruction against civilians. Humanity must 
strive to restore civil discourse. 

Fears and insecurities about the world around us create certain misperceptions that Islam 
and Muslims are responsible for anti-Semitism in Europe and that Jews are responsible 
for attacks on Palestinians and Muslims. Such views reflect a lack of understanding of the 
complexity of European and Middle Eastern societies. Jews and Israelis are one without 
distinction in the minds of some. Similarly, individuals who have a Middle Eastern or 
Islamic background are wrongfully accused of supporting terrorism despite constant vocal 
opposition to violence and the condemnations of terrorism and terrorist groups. Terrorist 
acts are carried out by those with a Muslim background and, when they are, they set off a 
chain reaction of recriminations. Raw emotions are coupled with the guttural instinct of 
responding by committing acts of violence and harassment against Muslim communities and 
other minorities. This results in “othering the other” and further social discord. 

Extremist views persist that have infiltrated mainstream public discourse. The never- 
ending polemical discourse is as follows: Palestinians are a bunch of terrorists who do not 
deserve their own state because they kill innocent Israelis. Palestinians are anti-Semitic. Jews 
[sic] are terrorists because they murder innocent civilians in Palestine. 

Israeli and Palestinian societies are increasingly polarized and lamentably accepting of 
militant views that are dressed in religious and secular garb. After nearly 70 years, Palestinians 
feel they have nothing more to lose in engaging in violence, while Israelis feel that after being 
targeted by missiles from Gaza they have no alternative but to strike back militarily, thus 
creating a society that is more accepting of extremist views. 

In academic discourse as in the real world, there are no absolutes. Who has suffered the 
most? Who is more morally justified? So the argument goes, the moral West and Israel stand 
against Muslims and Islam, or the evil crusader West and Israel seek to occupy the Islamic 
world and its resources. Such extreme views are part of an increasingly irrational and illogical 
discourse that persists even among academics and in some Middle Eastern and Western 
media outlets. Politics define Muslim-Jewish relations for better or worse. A tribal instinct to 
comment and condemn without engaging with the reality on the ground and understanding 
the humanitarian dimension of conflict persists. The discourse of victim and oppressor has 
added fuel to the fire. 

Listening is key to academic discourse about interfaith relations. Study of the events 
surrounding the Nakba (lit. catastrophe) that befell Palestinian Arabs (1948), the Farhad (lit. 
violent dispossession) (1941) in Baghdad, which set in motion the destruction of one of the 
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most ancient Jewish communities in the Middle East, or the Deir Yassin massacre (1948), 
which resulted in the murder of Arab civilians, and other events, must be understood in the 
light of historical circumstances within the context of reasoned discourse. Major tragedies 
that are inscribed in the collective memories of Jews and Arabs cannot be expunged, nor 
should they be. Rather, the inherited knowledge must not be used to delegitimize the 
other’s narrative. Each historical event must be examined without reference to present-day 
ideologies or making false comparisons. Popular discourse seeks to discredit the Palestinian 
right of return of the over 750,000 refugees and their descendants and the rights of the nearly 
850,000 Arab-Jews who were forced to leave their countries of origin after 1948. 


The Christian role in Muslim-Jewish relations 


Muslim-Jewish relations do not operate in a vacuum. A trilateral relationship exists among 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims. Where appropriate, contributors have commented about 
Jewish-Arab relations, including Arab Christians. Christians have an important role to play 
in facilitating exchanges between Muslims and Jews. For example, the Catholic church has 
positively enshrined the pursuit of positive dialogue with Jews and Muslims. Nostra Aetate,'° 
which was proclaimed by Pope Paul VI in 1965, affirms the brotherhood of humankind and 
urges Christians to “maintain good fellowship among the nations” (1 Peter 2:12) and, if 
possible, to live for their part in peace with all men (Romans 12:18), so that they may truly 
be sons of the Father who is in heaven (Matthew 5:45).” 

Moreover, the Vatican has been instrumental in bringing Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
faith leaders together and has taken an active interest in the peace process, mainly behind 
the scenes. Yet Catholic institutions such as Merrimack College in the United States have 
supported the growth of Muslim-Jewish relations, particularly in the field of interfaith 
dialogue. Similarly, Anglicans and other denominations and institutions have played an 
instrumental role in Jerusalem as well as in local contexts in the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and elsewhere. 

Such Catholic theologians as Pim Valkenberg have shown how Catholics do not always 
play a front and centre role in mediation efforts and it is just as well that individuals and 
groups who believe in coexistence promote a wider dialogue in the respective societies." 


Goals of this book 


The reader may wonder why this book and why now. As the chapters illustrate, there is a 
need to make knowledge about a range of interactions between Muslims and Jews accessible 
in order to provide a basis for ongoing conversations. 

In the Middle East, an all-too-common perception exists that the study of Muslim- 
Jewish relations is about normalizing relations with the Israeli government, accepting the 
“Zionist view” of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, betraying one’s faith (Islam, Christianity) 
or one’s people or nation, abandoning one’s belief in the struggle against the occupation, etc. 
Likewise some may incorrectly regard this work as advocating a pro-Israel, a pro-Palestinian, 
or a pro-Islamist agenda. Such an unhelpful discourse, which has emerged out of a political 
climate of oppressor versus oppressed, contributes little to understanding the historical 
interconnectedness of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, making the responsibility of teaching 
about Muslim-Jewish relations all the more difficult and worthy of the challenge. The goal 
of this book is simple: to inform about Muslim-Jewish relations, this understudied field of 
the humanities and social sciences, in such a way as to create useful knowledge for teaching 
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and interfaith engagement in the university environment and beyond. The contributions 
speak for themselves and are a starting point for informed discussion about the past, present, 
and future. 

The chapters in the book are written with the non-specialist in mind, including university 
students and practitioners of interfaith relations, academics wanting to learn more about 
Muslim and Jewish themes, and the general public who may be interested in major themes 
defining the historical relationship between Muslims and Jews. Those who have a background 
in Christianity, Judaism, or both will find in this volume themes explored by practitioners 
of Jewish-Christian relations but in radically new contexts and formats. One of the goals of 
this book is to create a positive discourse that allows students to create a neutral setting for 
the discussion of sensitive and controversial issues in the study of Muslim-Jewish relations. 

This volume is not encyclopaedic in scope and coverage. Where authors employ multiple 
approaches, it is not possible nor desirable to take a chronological approach or to afford 
thorough geographical coverage. This work does not aim to cover interactions between 
Judaism and Islam in all geographical regions, though North Africa and Iran figure in a 
number of chapters. This would easily result in a multivolume work. This is not a history 
of Muslim-Jewish relations. Instead authors have employed a variety of methodological 
approaches to frame the essential features of each chapter and make each theme accessible to 
non-specialists and specialists alike in the space allocated. Moreover, the book does not make 
any claims as to the validity of political processes in the Middle East. 

The book is meant to be employed in diverse contexts such as in the university or in on- 
line courses where it is practical to have background reading on Muslim-Jewish relations 
as well as in interfaith discussion groups where participants may choose to discuss select 
themes from the volume over the course of several weeks. Interfaith gatherings studying 
Muslim-Jewish-Christian relations might discuss the twenty-five chapters (including the 
introduction) individually or collectively. Each of these chapters, along with the Further 
Reading lists and the accessible notes, are meant to facilitate further exploration of themes. 

In addition to university contexts and interfaith discussion groups, we envisage that this 
handbook will be employed in synagogues, churches, mosques, and Islamic centres as well 
as by governments in order to better understand the complex and dynamic interactions that 
continue to occur between Jews and Muslims. Each chapter includes a Further Reading list 
with annotations where relevant. 

Another goal for this volume involves social media. Positive developments in interfaith 
relations, including Muslim-Jewish relations, are routinely highlighted on social media, 
particularly on Twitter and Facebook. This includes interfaith gatherings, conferences, 
Muslim-Jewish groups, including women’s groups, Abrahamic engagement, and Scriptural 
Reasoning. Yet lamentably, beyond social media, ideas have not been given prominence in 
the mainstream media in the United States and elsewhere. 

Attacks on Muslims and Jews have no place in public discourse. Therefore, the burden 
lies with local and national governments to prevent acts of racism and incitement against 
religious communities, not to stifle freedom of speech but to create a positive discourse 
in which communities and individuals do not feel threatened. The U.K. government 
is at the forefront of promoting greater social cohesion in British society (see Chapter 
12). Significantly, a national dialogue under the auspices of the Commission on Religion 
and Belief in Public Life (www.corab.org.uk) has made important recommendations to 
the U.K. government after bringing diverse communities together, including humanists 
and atheists, in order to promote a sound vision of national dialogue concerning the role 
of religion in public life. Jewish and Muslim communities are an important part of that 
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dialogue. Leading interfaith organizations such as the Woolf Institute in the U.K. have 
taken a lead in this regard. Likewise, in the United States such academic centers as the 
Center for Social Cohesion at Arizona State University are playing an important role in 
the national discussions concerning social cohesion. However, more must be done to 
minimize friction and create opportunities for the disenchanted and other groups while 
striving to meaningfully resolve the various Middle Eastern conflicts in a manner that both 
ensures the dignity of all peoples and their right to live in peace and leads to a brighter 
future. Yet tangible results require that the disaffected groups’ social and economic 
needs be addressed and that the issue of immigration from Muslim and Middle Eastern 
countries be addressed in meaningful terms such that societies do not seek revenge from 
refugees or their own citizens of a Muslim background. Moreover, governments have not 
contributed sufficiently to combating the rampant ignorance that exists. One noteworthy 
initiative that has the support of the U.K. government is Curriculum for Cohesion (www. 
curriculumforcohesion.org), which aims to enhance the religious education provision that 
exists in school curricula. 

In France, the interfaith youth movement Coexister plays a vital role in youth engagement 
by creating a positive framework for public engagement that necessarily involves Jews, 
Christians, Muslims, and the French government. In addition to the valuable resources 
mentioned in Chapter 13, the Hartford Seminary, the Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York, and the Islamic Society of North America produced an invaluable popular guide 
to Muslim-Jewish engagement focused on community engagement, which includes 
questions about popular aspects of Judaism and Islam.” By contrast, the present volume 
operates on multiple levels as an introductory academic work to various aspects of Muslim- 
Jewish relations and is meant to be read in conjunction with other more specialized works 
for students and faculty researching various aspects of Muslim-Jewish relations and the 
Abrahamic faiths. The annotated Further Reading lists facilitate this task. It is the authors’ 
hope that this resource will be employed in e-learning courses in interfaith relations, history, 
and other fields of study. 


A word about anti-Semitism and Islamophobia 


One might ask why include both anti-Semitism and Islamophobia in a single chapter rather 
than separate chapters? First, some argue that only a chapter on anti-Semitism is useful, 
since it is the older of the two forms of hatred. Others might argue that by leaving out 
Islamophobia one is being biased. Both would have a point. However, practitioners of 
interfaith relations and dialogue would immediately recognize similarities and differences 
between both phenomena. In the United Kingdom, the United States, and elsewhere, 
the Muslim and Jewish communities typically, as part of the interfaith community, stand 
shoulder to shoulder against both forms of hatred, whether manifested as attacks against 
places of worship or marches by militant extremists or acts of violence committed against 
individuals. The reality is that these heinous forms of discrimination bring Jews, Muslims, 
Christians, and others together in dialogue. The methodology employed in Chapter 18, 
namely to examine the phenomena comparatively, is not in itself unique. As the authors 
indicate, there exists an established scientific discourse in the West that focuses on both 
phenomena that are characterized by the hatred of a religion, its adherents, or an ethnic 
or religious group. Islamophobes have difficulty distinguishing between so-called Islamic 
groups such as Daesh (ISIL) or al-Qaeda and Islam as a religion, regardless of the fact that 
Muslim groups, communal and religious leaders, governments, and citizens in the West and 
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the Islamic world have consistently denounced these groups and their ideologies, sometimes 
at great risk to their own lives. In the United States, a public discourse has taken root that is 
not focused on these groups but on American Muslims who, in this malevolent discourse, 
are regarded as a third fifth and who have reported experiencing fear and acts of hatred, 
violence, and discrimination. Sadly, none of this is acknowledged or seen as mattering in 
polemical discourse. 

In the Middle East, the issue of anti-Semitism is complex. Arabs and Muslims equate 
Judaism, Zionism, and the Israeli government. Today this lack of differentiation is related 
to Muslim and Arab views of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. It is convenient to regard 
Muslims and Arabs as anti-Semites because of hatred for the Israeli government and the 
continued occupation (Chapter 17). Sadly, given the poisonous political climate, there is 
no incentive in public discourse for Arabs or Muslims to adequately differentiate between 
Jews, Zionists, and the Israeli government. They are “simply Jews.” The perceived reality 
is that all Jews, Zionists and Israel are responsible for the continued humiliation and 
oppression of the Palestinians.'* Likewise, it is all too easy for hate speech and acts of 
incitement to masquerade as free speech. Unfortunately, criticism of the practices of some 
Muslims has become the mantra of Islamophobes, who blur the lines in public discourse 
between backward customs and acts of terrorism committed by so-called Islamic groups 
on one hand and Islam as it is practiced by the majority of the world’s over 1.6 billion 
Muslims on the other. 

To tackle both phenomena, Muslims and Jews must begin by acknowledging the negative 
impact of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. Second, bigoted extremists exist among Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims. Yet, sometimes communities condone racism by remaining silent 
or otherwise accepting negative discourse about the other. 


Chapter overview 


The twenty-four chapters included herein cover a range of themes in the study of Muslim- 
Jewish relations. The essays included synthesize the current state of knowledge on a given 
theme in a format accessible to students and non-specialists. 

In Chapter 1, “Historical themes: Muslim-Jewish relations in the medieval Middle East 
and North Africa”, Josef Meri explores the various phenomena that shaped Muslim-Jewish 
relations in the Middle Ages and considers such concepts as Golden Ages, violence, and 
tolerance. Meri argues for being sensitive to the negative and positive historical events that 
affected Muslim-Jewish relations. 

In Chapter 2, “Historical themes: Muslim-Jewish relations in the modern Middle East 
and North Africa”, Orit Bashkin and Daniel Schroeter look at the ways in which various 
processes of modernization have had an impact on Muslim-Jewish relations in the Middle 
East and North Africa. 

In Chapter 3, “Scripture and exegesis: Torah and Qur’an in historical perspective”, Shari 
L. Lowin and Nevin Reda look at common themes in the study of scripture and exegetical 
texts. 

In Chapter 4, “Theology: The articulation of orthodoxy”, Aaron W. Hughes looks at how 
medieval Jews and Muslims came to develop common themes and ideas in theology. He 
concludes by looking at the modern era and theologians creating a common framework to 
accommodate each other. 

In Chapter 5, “Medicine: The reception and practice of rationalist medicine and thought 
in medieval Jewish communities, east and west”, Paulina B. Lewicka and Gad Freudenthal 
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turn to medicine in both the Islamic world and Christian Europe and the role that Jewish 
physicians, who were often trained in other professions such as astrology and astronomy, 
played in Islamic societies. 

In Chapter 6, “Medieval literature: Common themes and intersections”, Arie Schippers 
looks at the cross-fertilization of ideas in the development of Hebrew poetry and literature, 
which was enriched by its Arabo-Islamic environment. 

In Chapter 7, “Modern literature: Common themes and intersections”, Masha Itzhaki 
and Sobhi Boustani explore themes concerning cultural rapprochement in Palestinian and 
Israeli literature, with an emphasis on poetry. 

In Chapter 8, “Law: Islamic and Jewish legal traditions”, Judith Frishman and Umar 
Ryad look at Jewish and Muslim legal traditions in the medieval and modern contexts and 
discuss their applicability to a variety of social and legal contexts. 

In Chapter 9, “Philosophy: The intersection of Islamic and Jewish thought”, Oliver 
Leaman looks at the revival of philosophy within the medieval Islamic world, the pivotal 
role that Jews played, and the differing trajectories of each community in the modern era. 

In Chapter 10, “Education: Reclaiming the sacred common ground of Jewish-Muslim 
experiences of education”, Matthew Wilkinson and Moshe Sokolow explore select themes 
in medieval and Muslim-Jewish education, followed by a discussion of “critical realism” 
and its applicability to modern-day schools. 

In Chapter 11, “Mysticism: The quest for transcendence”, Aaron W. Hughes looks at 
mystical ideas that led to a sharing of a common mystical culture (i.e., “mutual cross- 
pollination” among Jews and Muslims). 

In Chapter 12, “Communities and identity: Continuity and change”, Ben Gidley and 
Nasar Meer explore the evolution of the concepts of “community” and “identity” in a 
number of pre-modern and modern contexts. Issues explored include social cohesion, the 
impact of Islamophobia and anti-Semitism on communities, and the role of the Muslim 
and Jewish communities in the West in facilitating social cohesion. 

In Chapter 13, “Constructive dialogue: A Muslim and Jewish perspective on dialogue 
between Islam and Judaism”, Akbar Ahmed and Edward Kessler reflect on their personal 
experience in interfaith dialogue and themes related to understanding the “other.” 

In Chapter 14, “Palestinian-Israeli conflict: A contest in word and deed”, Donna Divine 
looks at the study of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict and the interpretation of the contrasting 
Palestinian and Israeli narratives of the nation. 

In Chapter 15, “Muslim and Jewish women: Historical and cultural contexts”, Ibtissam 
Bouachrine and Judith Goldstein look at Muslim and Jewish women in Al-Andalus and 
the Middle East in the past and present and their actual and imagined representation. 

In Chapter 16, “Arab nationalism: Arabness, Arab Jews, and the Arab Spring”, Youssef 
M. Choueiri looks at issues of Arabness and Arab identity among Mizrahim or Jews of 
Middle Eastern origins. 

In Chapter 17, “Jewish nationalism: On the (im)possibility of Muslim Jews”, Yair 
Wallach looks at modern Zionism and the Jewish model of identity and the question of 
whether it was ever possible to integrate non-Jews within such an identity. 

In Chapter 18, “Anti-Semitism and Islamophobia: Historical and contemporary 
connections and parallels”, Ivan Kalmar and Tariq Ramadan explore the commonalities 
between anti-Semitism and Islamophobia within modern-day discourse, arguing that 
although each is distinct and simply cannot be equated with the other, similarities do 
exist. 
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In Chapter 19, “The Holocaust: Narratives of complicity and victimhood”, Peter Wien 
looks at the ways in which the Holocaust plays a pivotal role in Jewish national discourse 
vis-a-vis the Nakba and how it is misused and abused. He also examines the extent to which 
Arabs and Muslims were victims of the Nazis. 

In Chapter 20, “The Nakba: The Palestinian catastrophe of 1948”, Alexander Flores looks 
at the events of 1948 and the founding of Israel and the Nakba (as it is known by Palestinians) 
and its implication for the present day. 

In Chapter 21, “Cinema: Muslim-Jewish relations on screen”, Dinah Stillman and Aomar 
Boum look at Muslim-Jewish relations as represented on screen in films mainly produced 
in France and North Africa, focusing on the social and political issues that confront both 
communities. 

In Chapter 22, “Music: Muslim-Jewish sonic encounters”, Edwin Seroussi examines 
select themes in the musical encounter between Jews and Muslims and Arabs, including in 
its conception, production, and consumption. 

In Chapter 23, “Art: Art, aesthetics, and visual culture”, Aaron Rosen and Yasser Tabbaa 
explore various themes and similarities in the production of art, including figuration, biblical 
tales, Islamic and Jewish art and architecture in medieval Iberia, and parallels in modern 
works. 

In Chapter 24, “Food: Muslim and Jewish food and foodways”, David Waines and Sami 
Zubaida explore the medieval and modern contexts of food culture in the Middle East, the 
development of various dishes in the medieval context and, in the modern context, the food 
and foodways of the Jews of Arab lands and present-day politics. 


A personal note 


As editor of this volume, I am challenged to deal with the perception in the Middle East, 
from where I write these words, that any Arab or Muslim who is involved in the field of 
Muslim-Jewish relations is “selling out” to the Israeli occupation of Palestine, that Jews and 
Muslims are sworn enemies, and that anything that goes against this goes against the norm. 
Such misunderstanding only proves that much work remains in order to better inform. 

This book represents a modest contribution in that regard. In light of violent acts 
committed against humanity (including by Muslims and Jews) in the Middle East and Europe, 
it has become all the more imperative to create spaces of mutual trust without allowing 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict to impose itself on individuals, communities, and landscapes. 
While the tragic events that have unfolded in the Holy Land have caused greater factionalism 
and tensions on university campuses, particularly in the United States, universities have a 
moral imperative to create safe spaces for students while safeguarding freedom of expression. 
Students should be able to engage in constructive dialogue about contentious issues without 
outside interference. As Chapter 13 shows, constructive Muslim-Jewish dialogue is dynamic 
and multifaceted, operating on different levels. 

Among the problems that one may encounter in teaching about Muslim-Jewish relations, 
whether in a historical or a contemporary context, is the assumption of privilege of one 
narrative over another (i.e., a Jewish, Muslim, or Arab narrative). The basis of this volume 
is not theological but rather multidisciplinary in seeking to show the connections between 
Jews and Muslims. 

I finish composing these words after the Paris bombings on Friday, 13 November 2015. 
This tragic and senseless loss of life at the hands of terrorists has given humankind a renewed 
sense of urgency and purpose to undertake the study of interfaith relations, while the burden 
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lies with governments to once and for all resolve the outstanding conflicts in the Middle 
East that have violently shaken Western societies. Above all, we must look with a renewed 
sense of hope to a future in which faith, reason, and humanistic values exist in harmonious 
relationship to one another. 


Josef (Yousef) Meri 
Amman, Jordan 
13 December 2015 
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Historical themes 


Muslim—Jewish relations in the medieval 
Middle East and North Africa 


Josef (Yousef) Meri 


Today the history of Muslim-Jewish relations in the Middle Ages is often filtered through 
the lens of polemics in the media. A sound interpretation of history requires a sound 
understanding based upon careful consideration of the positive and negative events that 
shaped history and exploring aspects of history beyond two extremes — a discourse that aims 
either to glorify history or vilify religion or the actors and events. This chapter will highlight 
some of the most significant historical themes and personalities in the encounter between 
Muslims and Jews during the Middle Ages. Such encounters sometimes involved Christians 
and others. Relations between communities cannot be regarded as static, compartmentalized, 
and fixed but rather as flexible and changing throughout the Middle Ages. 

Middle Ages generally refers to the period between the rise of Islam in the seventh 
century and the height of the Ottoman and Shi’i Safavid dynasties during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Scholars who have argued for a less Eurocentric demarcation have 
challenged the applicability of this paradigm to the Islamic world.’ However, Middle Ages 
remains useful in explaining the diverse nature of interactions that occurred over a period 
before the decline of the Ottoman Empire from the eighteenth century and the ascendancy 
of Europe in the Middle East and North Africa. While major acts of violence occurred against 
Jews, Christians, and indeed Muslims, some of the greatest achievements of Muslims, Jews, 
and Christians occurred in Baghdad, Al-Andalus, and Cairo. Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
theologians, philosophers, writers, scientists, physicians, and poets (see chapters 5, 6, and 9, 
this volume) contributed to the growth of Arabic-Islamic culture and different branches of 
learning. Descriptions of the grandeur of the court of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III (r. 912-929) in Cérdoba offer a rare glimpse into one of the most extraordinary periods 
in medieval Islamic history. 

Today it is all too easy to make sweeping generalizations about anti-Semitism existing 
in the medieval Islamic world without engaging with the ideas, historical events, and 
actors that contributed to anti-Jewish words and deeds. Anti-Semitism is a phenomenon 
born in Christian Europe but imported to the Middle East and disseminated from the 
nineteenth century (see chapters 2 and 18, this volume).? While rulers and marauding 
troops occasionally engaged in persecution of Jews and Christians, others embraced Jewish 
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communities who fled persecution and allowed them to reside within their realm. Each 
historical occurrence of violence or persecution that is later discussed shall be examined 
on its own merits. 


Background: early Islam 


Jews and Christians are referred to in the Qur’an as ahl al-kitab or People of the Book or 
Scripture: 


And dispute ye not with the People of the Book, except with means better (than mere 
disputation), unless it be with those of them who inflict wrong (and injury): but say, “We 
believe in the revelation which has come down to us and in that which came down to 
you; Our Allah? and your Allah is one; and it is to Him we bow (in Islam).”4 

(Qur’an 29:46) 


The Qur’an also refers to them as those who “...rehearse the Signs of God all night long, 
and they prostrate themselves in adoration” (Qur’an 3:113). Exegetes generally apply this 
verse to the righteous among the Jews and Christians. Also, 


And there are, certainly, among the People of the Book, those who believe in God, in the 
revelation to you, and in the revelation to them, bowing in humility to God. They will 
not sell the Signs of God for a miserable gain! For them is a reward with their Lord, and 
God is swift in account. 

(Qur’an 3:199) 


In the Qur’anic context, All al-Kitab refers to Jews and Christians who are pious and 
humble themselves before God. These verses may be contrasted with others that refer 
to the Jews and Christians as invoking the wrath of God for various reasons, including 
error and disbelief and their rebelliousness against God and the prophets. The Qur’an 
recognizes that among all faiths, including Muslims, are those who act unjustly. Yet 
individual Qur’anic and biblical verses that Jews, Christians, and Muslims employed in 
polemical writings against one another cannot alone explain the complex relationship 
between the religions, individuals, and groups within Islamic society.° Therefore, it is 
necessary to look at the historical context in order to better understand the dynamics of 
Muslim-Jewish relations. 

The earliest encounters between Muslims and Jews occurred with the rise of Islam 
during the seventh century; 610 marks the first revelation of the Qur’an to the Prophet 
Muhammad by the angel Gabriel. By contrast, the oldest Jewish communities in the Near 
East and North Africa existed from the time of the destruction of the First Temple in 
Jerusalem in BcE 586 and of the Second Temple in 70 ce. Throughout the Middle Ages, 
Jewish communities existed in Iraq, Iran, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, the Arabian Peninsula, 
Yemen, and North Africa. 

The Jewish tribes of the Hijaz largely depended upon date farming and trade, as did 
their non-Jewish counterparts. In the earliest Muslim accounts, the Prophet Muhammad 
formed a confederation with the three largest Jewish tribes of Medina: Bant Qaynuqi‘, 
Bani Al-Nadir, and Bant’ Qurayza. The tribes were accused variously of conspiring 
against Muhammad with the Prophet’s own polytheist tribe of Quraysh, which persecuted 
him and the nascent Muslim community, or violating non-belligerency pacts, including 
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the Constitution of Medina.° The Prophet had the adult males of the Bant Qurayza killed 
for allying with Quraysh in battle against him. He banished the Bana Qaynuqa‘ and the 
Bant al-Nadir from Medina and seized their properties.’ Other smaller Jewish tribes 
continued to support the Muslim community as reflected in historical sources, including 
the Constitution of Medina. 

A pivotal document for understanding Muslim-Jewish relations in the early Islamic 
period is the Constitution of Medina (Arab. sahifat al-Madina, mithagq al-Madina, dustir al- 
Madina), which is believed to be the oldest constitution from the Middle Ages, dating to 
shortly after the Prophet’s emigration (Arab. Hijra) to Yathrib (later renamed the City of the 
Prophet (Arab. Madinat al-Nabi)) in 622. The constitution was a cornerstone in defining the 
relationship between the Muslim community and the Jews of Medina. The constitution 
contains sixty-three articles pertaining to the various tribes, including the Jewish tribes, and 
their responsibilities. The relevant articles, which are preserved in Ibn Hisham’s biography 
of the Prophet, are as follows:* 


This is a document of the Prophet Muhammad between the believers and Muslims 
of Quraysh and Yathrib and those who follow them and are attached to them and who 
strive along with them.’ 

They are a distinct community apart from all others. (umma min diin al-nds) 

15. The security (dhimma) of God is one; the granting of “neighbourly protection” by 
the least of them [the believers] is binding on them; the believers are patrons of one 
another to the exclusion of [other] people. 

16. Whoever of the Jews follows us has the [same] help and support [as the believers], 
so long as they are not wronged [by him] and he does not help [others] against 
them. 

24. The Jews bear expenses along with the believers so long as they continue at war. 

25. The Jews of Bani ‘Awf are a community (umma) along with the believers. To the 
Jews their religion and to the Muslims their religion. [This applies] both to their 
clients and to themselves, with the exception of anyone who has done wrong or 
acted treacherously; he brings evil only on himself and on his household. 

31. For the Jews of Bani Tha‘laba the like of what is for the Jews of Bani ‘Awf, with 
the exception of anyone who has done wrong or acted treacherously; he brings evil 
only on himself and his household. 

32. Jafna, a subdivision (batn) of Tha‘laba, are like them. 

33. For Bani al-Shutayba the like of what is for the Jews of Bana ‘Awf; honourable 
dealing [comes] before treachery. 

34. The clients of Tha‘laba are like them. 

35. The bitdna of [particular] Jews are as themselves. 

36. No one of them [those belonging to the Umma] may go out [to war] without 
the permission of Muhammad (peace be upon him), but he is not restrained from 
taking vengeance for wounds. Whoever acts rashly, it [involves] only himself and 
his household, except where a man has been wronged. God is the truest [fulfiller] 
of this [document]. 

37. It is for the Jews to bear their expenses and for the Muslims to bear their expenses. 
Between them [that is, to one another] there is help against whoever wars against 
the people of this document. Between them is sincere friendship, and honourable 
dealing, not treachery. A man is not guilty of treachery through [the act of] his 
confederate. There is help for [or, help is to be given to] the person wronged. 
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38. The Jews bear expenses along with the believers so long as they continue at war. 

39. The valley of Yathrib is sacred for the people of this document. 

40. The “protected neighbour” (jar) is as the man himself so long as he does no harm 
and does not act treacherously. 

44. Between them [the people of this document] is help against whoever suddenly 
attacks Yathrib. 

45. Whenever they are summoned to conclude and accept a treaty, they conclude and 
accept it; when they in turn summon to the like of that, it is for them upon the 
believers, except whoever wars about religion; for [incumbent on] each man is his 
share from their side which is towards them. 

46. The Jews of al-Aws, both their clients and themselves, are in the same position 
as belongs to the people of this document while they are thoroughly honourable 
in their dealings with the people of this document. Honourable dealing [comes] 
before treachery. 


The word umma, or community of believers, in article 1 refers to Muslims as belonging 
to the Umma. In article 25, the Jews of Bana ‘Awf are designated as an Umma, which is not 
mentioned specifically in regard to the other Jewish tribes and subtribes. Fred Donner has 
controversially argued that the Umma included Jewish and Christian believers (mu miniin) 
from the very first and that the Umma as we know it today did not crystallize until the 
reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (r. 685—705).'° However, the largely 
accepted traditional view is that the Umma consisted only of Muslims and that it maintained 
non-belligerency treaties with other tribes. Article 38 stipulates that Jews, like Muslims, 
contribute money to the war effort against other tribes. Article 39 designates Yathrib (Medina) 
as a sacred precinct for all those tribes party to the constitution. 

The Arabian Jewish tribes, like their Muslim counterparts, were part of the fabric of 
Arabian society. The tribes continued to play an important role despite the fact that the 
Prophet Muhammad, in constituting the Umma, sought to subsume the tribal identity to 
that of the Umma. According to the Islamic sources, Muhammad fought the Jewish tribes 
who conspired against him and who were allied to the Quraysh, Muhammad’s adversaries. 
Yet violence committed against the Bant Qurayza cannot be used to explain the nature of the 
relationship between Muslims and Jews throughout the Middle Ages. The fluid nature of 
tribal societies may be compared with feudal European society, with the important difference 
that in the latter Jews were the subject of whispering campaigns, blood libels, and pogroms. 
The Jewish communities of Europe were seen as Christ killers and the enemies of Christians 
and were severely persecuted." 


The Pact of ‘Umar (‘Ahd ‘Umar) 


One of the most controversial documents for the study of Muslim—non-Muslim relations, 
Muslim-Christians relations in particular, is the Pact of ‘Umar, which was attributed to the 
second caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 634-644). The pact between Muslims and Christians 
was at times employed as a means to regulate the behaviour of non-Muslims in society and to 
prevent them from potentially influencing Muslims. ‘Umar enjoined that the poll tax (jizya) 
collected from non-Muslims be distributed to the poor of the People of the Book, not just 
to Muslims. In one paradigmatic account, the caliph encounters a blind old Jewish beggar 
and orders that he not have to pay the poll tax. As A. S. Tritton indicates, the tax was not to 
be levied on the indigent. Moreover, it is reported that on his deathbed, ‘Umar enjoined his 
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successor “to be kind to the dhimmis, to keep their covenant, to protect them, and not to 


burden them above their strength. 


912 


The text of the pact is worth quoting: 


The Pact of ‘Umar 
In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


This is a writing to Umar from the Christians of such and such a city. When You 


[Muslims] marched against us [Christians]: we asked of you protection for ourselves, 
our posterity, our possessions, and our co-religionists; 
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And we made this stipulation with you, that we will not erect in our city or the 
suburbs any new monastery, church, cell or hermitage; 

That we will not repair any of such buildings that may fall into ruins, or renew 
those that may be situated in the Muslim quarters of the town; 

That we will not refuse the Muslims entry into our churches either by night or by 
day; 

That we will open the gates wide to passengers and travellers; 

That we will receive any Muslim traveller into our houses and give him food and 
lodging for three nights; 

That we will not harbor any spy in our churches or houses, or conceal any enemy of 
the Muslims [at least six of these laws were taken over from earlier Christian laws 
against (non-Muslims) ]; 

That we will not teach our children the Qur’an; 

That we will not make a show of the Christian religion nor invite any one to 
embrace it; 

That we will not prevent any of our kinsmen from embracing Islam, if they so 
desire; 

That we will honor the Muslims and rise up in our assemblies when they wish to 
take their seats; 

That we will not imitate them in our dress, either in the cap, turban, sandals, or 
parting of the hair; 

That we will not make use of their expressions of speech, nor adopt their surnames; 
That we will not ride on saddles, or gird on swords, or take to ourselves arms or 
wear them, or engrave Arabic inscriptions on our rings; 

That we will not sell wine; that we will shave the front of our heads; that we will 
keep to our own style of dress, wherever we may be; that we will wear girdles round 
our waists; 

That we will not display the cross upon our churches or display our crosses or our 
sacred books in the streets of the Muslims, or in their market-places; 

That we will strike the clappers in our churches lightly [wooden rattles or bells 
summoned the people to church or synagogue]; 

That we will not recite our services in a loud voice when a Muslim is present; 
That we will not carry Palm branches [on Palm Sunday] or our images in procession 
in the streets; 

That at the burial of our dead we will not chant loudly or carry lighted candles in 
the streets of the Muslims or their market places; 

That we will not take any slaves that have already been in the possession of Muslims, 
nor spy into their houses; and that we will not strike any Muslim. 
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All this we promise to observe, on behalf of ourselves and our co-religionists, and receive 
protection from you in exchange; and if we violate any of the conditions of this agreement, 
then we forfeit your protection and you are at liberty to treat us as enemies and rebels.’? 


While initially certain rulers may have applied the provisions of the Pact to Christians, they 
inconsistently applied them to their Jewish subjects or did not apply them at all. In fact, it was 
not until 200 years after the Hijra, or the Emigration of the Prophet from Mecca to Yathrib, in 
622, that most of the provisions came to be applied in differing forms.'* As Cohen indicates, 
wearing waistbands or girdles (zunndr) (provision 14) was a pre-Islamic Syriac Christian tradition 
adopted by the Christians themselves and subsequently inconsistently applied by some Muslim 
rulers to Jews and Christians." It is worth noting that the authenticity of this document has 
been called into question by scholars, most notably by A. S. Tritton, who (in the minority) 
argues against the Pact’s authenticity, attributing it to the reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 717—720).'° Tritton maintains that Jewish and Christian subjects were not 
likely to seek to abase themselves by accepting certain conditions. Despite inconsistencies and 
possible later accretions, the Pact offers one model for understanding the ever-changing nature 
of medieval Islamic society and relations between followers of the Abrahamic faiths. 


Dhimmis 


In Islamic legal terms, dhimma is a compact between Muslims and non-Muslim Peoples 
of Scripture (Ahl al-Kitab): Jews, Christians, Sabeans, and sometimes Zoroastrians and 
others, affording them protection of life and property and freedom of religion in return 
for the payment of the jizya, or poll tax, which was levied on all adult men of sound mind. 
The oldest attested usage of the word dhimma dates to a document from the 680s." During 
Ottoman rule in the Arabo-Islamic world, jizya was regarded as a tax in lieu of military 
service. These non-Muslims are collectively referred to as dhimmis. Today dhimma as a 
legal concept is not practically applied in modern Middle Eastern and Islamic countries. 
During the Middle Ages, rulers inconsistently applied discriminatory measures against Jews 
and Christians such as wearing different-coloured clothing, not repairing or building new 
places of worship, riding on beasts of burden, and the like. To what extent were certain 
discriminatory measures enforced and under what circumstances? At the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad, such measures did not exist for either Jews or Christians. Under such later 
dynasties as the Fatimids, discriminatory measures were enforced and at times rescinded. 

During the reign of the Shi’i Isma‘ili Fatimid ruler of Egypt al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (r. 
996-1021), Jews and Christians were at times persecuted and forced to wear distinguishing 
clothing and their places of worship were destroyed. However, this cannot be taken as the 
norm throughout the Middle Ages. Periods of despotic rule meant that the population, 
including Jews and Christians, suffered greatly. As discussed later in this chapter (see p. 28), 
persecution of Jews was also prevalent in the later Middle Ages and early modern periods in 
Iran under the Shi’i Safavid (1501-1722) and Qajar dynasties (1794-1925).'8 

Christians and Jews attained prominent positions from the tenth century onward. 
According to the geographer al-Muqaddasi (d. 991), Christians in Syria and Egypt were clerks 
and physicians and occasionally ministers.'? Among the most prominent Jews in the Fatimid 
court was the Baghdadi trader Ya‘qib ibn Killis (d. 991), who became vizier to two Fatimid 
caliphs after converting to Islam and who appointed Christians and Jews to administrative 
posts in government. Ibn Killis was known for his love of learning and for the famous weekly 
discussion sessions at his residence in which he debated Jews and Christians.” 
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Interpreting medieval history 


A number of theories are relevant to understanding the history of Muslim-Jewish relations. 
The “Lachrymose conception” of Jewish history is epitomized in the work of the nineteenth- 
century Jewish historian Heinrich Graetz (d. 1891). During the nineteenth century, European 
Jewish authors invoked medieval Al-Andalus in their writings to express the ideals of a 
utopian society while lamenting the poor state and suffering of Jews in Europe. By contrast, 
in 1937 the Columbia University medievalist Salo Baron (d. 1989) published his magnum 
opus, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, in which he argued against the “Lachrymose 
conception of Jewish history.” 

In modern-day discourse, the Egyptian-born polemicist Giséle Littman, née Orebi, who 
writes under the pen name Bat Ye’or (Daughter of the Nile), coined the word Dhimmitude 
to refer to what she regards as the abject state of suffering of Jews and Christians under 
Islam in the Middle East and North Africa from the rise of Islam until the present. She 
attempts to demonstrate that persecution was the norm in the Islamic world. This distortion 
of history is known as the neo-lachrymose conception of history, a term coined by Princeton 
historian Mark Cohen to refer to a perceived state of endless suffering and persecution. 
Mark Cohen and Norman Stillman have shown how Jews under Islamic rule fared better 
than in Christian Europe.*! Evidence from the Cairo Geniza and Arabic sources corroborates 
this. An alternative interpretation of dhimma is offered by the French Catholic priest and 
historian Louis Gardet (d. 1986), who regards dhimma as a “form of generosity, a participation 
in sacred hospitality.”” The dhimma contract guaranteed certain fundamental rights in return 
for payment of the poll tax, yet this did not prevent abuses or rulers further restricting the 
rights of non-Muslims. Unlike Jews and Christians, Muslims paid the zakdt or alms tax 
prescribed in the Qur’an, which was 2.5 percent of their entire wealth. 


Anti-Semitism 


Anti-Semitism (see also Chapter 18, this volume) did not exist in medieval Islam, nor did 
anti-Jewish hatred exist in the form that it does today. However, acts of violence did occur 
in the medieval Islamic world, though not on the scale they did in medieval Europe, as 
is discussed later.¥ Infrequent acts of violence (as discussed later) were committed against 
Jews and Christians owing to a number of factors, including jealousy about the status of 
individuals appointed to government and administrative posts and perceived favouritism 
toward Jews at the expense of Muslims. With the rise of the puritanical Berber Almohad 
dynasty in North Africa (discussed later), all non-Muslims were forced to convert to Islam 
or risk being killed. This caused many to dissimulate and flee to the Christian kingdoms of 
the north or to North Africa and Egypt. 


Convivencia 


In Al-Andalus, Muslims, Jews, and Christians lived in relative harmony. In 1948, the Spanish 
historian Américo Castro (d. 1972) applied the controversial term convivencia (lit. living 
together) to the state of coexistence among Muslims, Jews, and Christians in medieval Iberia.*4 
Convivencia depicts a society characterized by a high degree of cultural development and 
refinement, as well as the exchange of ideas and mutual influences. Diametrically opposed 
to Castro was Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz (d. 1984), a diehard Spanish Republican who saw 
the pre-Islamic Iberian past as the basis for the modern Spanish nation, rejecting that Jews 
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and Muslims had a pivotal role to play in the transformation of Spanish identity. In modern 
discourse throughout the Arab and Islamic world, one finds an idealization, a glorification of 
Muslim-non-Muslim relations that is contrary to reality. A measured approach is called for. 
Today historians continue to debate the accuracy of convivencia and whether, for instance, it is 
applicable to regions outside of Al-Andalus. Kenneth Wolf employs the word multiculturalism 
to describe Islam in the peninsula: “... historians began to see it as the sine qua non of peninsula 
multiculturalism, Spain’s most distinctive contribution to medieval history.”” In an article 
on Sephardic Jewry and convivencia, Benjamin Gampel instead emphasizes a “pluralistic” 
society characterized by the exchange of ideas and explores the factors that contributed to 
the decline and ultimate destruction of the Jewish communities during the Reconquista in 
1492.” Did acts of violence against Jews and others in Al-Andalus preclude the emergence 
of convivencia? Acts of violence did not prevent the exchange of ideas between the Islamic 
and Jewish traditions (see chapters 5, 6, and 9, this volume). As David Nirenberg has shown, 
some of the most virulent hostility to Jews in the Iberian Peninsula came from Christian 
converts to Islam.” 

Alternatives to convivencia, such as coexistence, tolerance, and commensality, have been proposed. 
Yet, like convivencia, each word has its limitations and is applicable to certain social, cultural, 
and intellectual contexts. Despite this, the term convivencia remains useful for explaining the 
periods of prosperity that existed in Al-Andalus, Baghdad, and elsewhere. 


Golden ages 


A golden age in any people’s history is a historical period characterized by the development 
of institutions of learning and the dissemination of different branches of secular and 
religious knowledge, including literature, theology, philosophy, science, and art (see chapters 
4-7, 9, and 23, this volume). Generally, political stability along with a state of peace with 
neighbouring territories was attained in order to maintain such an age. However, this does 
not imply that minority communities living under majority rule lived in a utopian state or in 
perfect harmony with the majority (for purposes of our discussion, the Muslim majority). 
Such a situation has never existed in the history of humanity. Modern-day studies often 
point to multiple golden ages in the history of Islam. This designation is often applied to 
the period of efflorescence of any Islamic dynasty. Similarly, modern-day discourse refers 
to the Jewish Golden Age or the Golden Age of Hebrew literature (tenth through twelfth 
centuries) in Al-Andalus, which is exemplified by literary and linguistic models inspired by 
Arabic models (see Chapter 6, this volume). Yet this golden age within a golden age occurred 
against the backdrop of political instability after the fall of the caliphate of Cérdoba. 

The first golden age in Islamic history occurred during the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
Hartin al-Rashid (r. 786-809) and continued until the Mongol destruction of Baghdad in 
1256. Under Hartin al-Rashid, Bayt al-Hikma (or the House of Wisdom), an academy 
of higher learning, was established. It attracted Muslim, Christian, and Jewish scholars, 
translators, poets, theologians, and scientists and contained many manuscripts in such diverse 
areas as philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, engineering, and medicine. There Christian 
and other translators undertook translating texts from ancient Greek, Syriac, Sanskrit, and 
Pahlavi into Arabic, thus reviving and disseminating the knowledge of the ancients. One 
of the leading translators was the Assyrian Christian physician Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873). 
Under the reign of Hartin’s son al-Ma’man (r. 813-833), known for reconciling reason and 
faith and for his patronage of music, the House of Wisdom was expanded. Before becoming 
caliph, al-Ma’mtin was known to hold disputation sessions with scholars, including Jews and 
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Christians. One story recounted in the Qur’anic exegesis on Qur’an 15:9 of the Andalusi 
scholar Al-Qurtubi (d. 1273) involves a Jewish scholar who excelled at Hebrew and Arabic 
calligraphy. As the story goes, he became a Muslim a year after first mentioning his Jewish 
faith to al-Ma’mutn, explaining that he copied the Torah and then, after becoming a Christian, 
the Gospels, both of which he distorted by subtracting and adding verses and then passed 
off to buyers. When he attempted this with the Qur’an, he was found out by a buyer and 
became a Muslim. The point of this paradigmatic story is to illustrate the inimitability of 
the Qur’an. Al-Ma min was also a patron of the sciences and had Jewish and Zoroastrian 
astrologers at court. 

Building the Bayt al-Hikma required the acquisition of manuscripts concerning the 
knowledge of ancient civilizations. Al-Mamtn received permission from the Byzantine 
emperor Theophilus (r. 829-842) to bring back manuscripts and dispatched a group of 
leading translators and scholars to Constantinople to retrieve Greek works, including 
Ptolemy’s Almagest.?* The House of Wisdom was destroyed during the Mongol invasion of 
Baghdad in 1258. Jewish scholars were responsible for reintroducing these works to Europe 
during the late Middle Ages. 

The Dar al-Hikma established in Cairo under the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah 
came to rival the Bayt al-Hikma in Baghdad. The former, which also served as a centre for 
Isma‘ili missionary activity, was dismantled with the Ottoman conquest of Egypt, and its 
contents, like the contents of other libraries, were sent to Istanbul. 

A second golden age occurred during the rule of the Cérdoban caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 
IH, whose library rivalled the Dar al-Hikma and included many acquisitions from the Islamic 
east. 


Economy and commerce 


Against the backdrop of the Mediterranean Sea, which facilitated economic and cross-cultural 
exchanges between Europe and the Islamic world, Jewish merchants and traders, like their 
Muslim and Christian counterparts, had an important role to play not only in the circulation 
of goods but also in the circulation of religious and secular ideas.*” The Radhanites, a group 
of Jewish merchants who most probably hailed from southern Mesopotamia, transported oil, 
silk, perfumes, spices, and slaves. Among the most prominent India Ocean merchants in the 
medieval Islamic world was the Ben Yiju family who originated from present-day Tunisia. 
Family members were also scholars. The life of one of its members, Abraham, who was a 
merchant and scholar, is well documented in the Cairo Geniza.* Jews were also involved in 
trade, tanning leather, dyeing, money lending, the slave trade, and the making of eunuchs in 
Al-Andalus, among other professions.*! 

Muslims, Jews, and Christians often lived near and around their respective holy places; 
during the Middle Ages this was not for the purpose of discrimination but rather to facilitate 
religious observance and access to places of worship. In medieval Cairo, for instance, 
Jews and Christians lived in particular neighbourhoods before the Islamic conquest of 
Egypt in the seventh century, and this continued throughout the Middle Ages.” In fact, 
the neighbourhoods were diversified. It wasn’t until the early modern era in Morocco, for 
example, that Jews lived in walled quarters, referred to as mellah.* 
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Violence, oppression, and crisis 


Eruptions of violence, sometimes major, characterized medieval societies, whether in 
Europe or the Middle East. Boundaries between dynasties and empires shifted, and engaging 
in warfare against rivals was the norm. However, no set pattern to violent outbreaks against 
minority communities existed, and the results were often unpredictable. A number of factors 
contributed to violence within the urban environment. First, violence was invariably linked 
to political instability, dynastic rivalry, and jealousy among troops, which occasionally led to 
the enlivening of passions of the crowds and a state of disorder. Such a state of affairs also led 
to the rise of false messiahs among Muslims and Jews. 

In 813 during the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph Al-Ma’min (r. 813-833), the ruler of 
Harran in Syria ordered the destruction of newly built churches, which he reasoned violated 
the Pact of ‘Umar. A synagogue was also destroyed. The ruler had a change of heart and the 
places of worship were rebuilt.** 

In Yemen in 1165, ‘Abd al-Nabi ibn Mahdi’s (r. 1159-1173) father, ‘Ali, seized power 
from the Ayyibid dynasty who ruled Yemen in the name of Saladin (Salah al-Din). Saladin 
liberated Jerusalem from the Crusades in 1187. ‘Abd al-Nabi undertook forcibly converting 
Jews to Islam. Moreover, he created a cult centre at his father’s tomb to which he commanded 
people to make pilgrimage instead of to Mecca. Also at this time, a Jewish convert to Islam 
announced that he was the Mahdi, or long-awaited Messiah. It was said that he created a 
syncretic religion that attracted Jews and Muslims. This so disturbed the head of the Jewish 
community, Rabbi Jacob ben Nathanel Al-Fayyiimi, that he wrote the great theologian, 
philosopher, and physician Maimonides (d. 1204), who was a confidant and physician to 
Saladin and the Ayyibid dynasty (see chapters 4 and 9, this volume). This pattern of would- 
be Messiahs, which led to the collection of wealth in the name of the ruler or the would-be 
Messiah, conversion of individuals, and the imprisonment and killing of the pretender and 
his followers, would replicate itself among Jews and Muslims throughout the Middle Ages. 
One of the most famous examples is of the Kabbalist Sephardic Rabbi Shabbatai Zevi (d. 
1676) discussed later. 

Rulers also employed violence against scholars and theologians, often resulting in a 
backlash. In Al-Andalus (Sp. Andalucia, known in Hebrew as Sefarad) or Muslim Iberia, 
rulers such as Al-Hlakam II (r. 961-976) suppressed the role of the religious scholars or ulama 
and promoted military solutions in his politics. This frustration, along with the people’s 
dissatisfaction with high taxes, created a climate in which the Party Kingdoms (faw@if) 
(r. 1031-1095) — the rulers were known as Party Kings or mulitk al-taw@ if — emerged out of 
the chaos that ensued after the fall of the caliphate of Cordoba in 1031. In the turmoil of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Granada, which had an important Jewish community, 
witnessed a period of growth. There Talmud scholar and poet Samuel ibn Naghrella (d. 
1056), a man of letters, emerged as a powerful yet loyal figure. Samuel worked his way up 
to the post of assistant vizier to the Berber ruler Habbis al-Muzaffar (r. 1019-1038). In 
1027 he became head (nagid) of the Jewish community. Upon Habbis’s death, his son Badis 
succeeded him, and Samuel was confirmed as vizier and commander of the army. 

In contrast with his father Samuel, Yehoseph came to be regarded as overly ambitious, 
consequently suffering a tragic fate.*° One explanation is that he was seen as too prideful 
and favouring the Jewish community at the expense of the Berbers, who grew jealous of his 
influence. Consequently, in 1066 Granada’s Jewish community was massacred. The Jewish 
scholar Abraham ben Dawud of Toledo (1161) wrote of him: “He was not humble like 
his father because he grew up in riches, and he never had to bear the yoke [of poverty and 
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discipline] in his youth. He was proud to his own hurt, and the Berber princes were jealous 
of him.”?” 

By the time the puritanical Berber Almohad (Arab. al-Muwahhidan, lit. unifiers) dynasty 
arose in North Africa and conquered Al-Andalus from the Almoravids (Arab. Al-Murabitiin) 
dynasty in 1150, Andalusi society had been politically fragmented since the fall of the 
Umayyad caliphate of Cérdoba in 1031. People felt sheer terror. Communities fell. Scholars 
were slaughtered. Along with Muslims, the Jews and Christians of Al-Andalus suffered. 

The Jewish sage and poet Ibn Ezra, while living in exile in Provence in present-day France, 
brilliantly captures the sorrow over the loss of the cities of Al-Andalus and North Africa to 
the Almohads. In the elegy “Ahah, yarad ‘al Sefarad” (O woe, misfortune befell Sefarad), Ibn 
Ezra writes movingly of the fall of centres of learning to the Almohads, the indiscriminate 
slaughter of scholars, and the forced conversion and martyrdom of Jews, despite the 
Qur’anic verse, “There is no compulsion in religion” (Qur’an 2:256).** Another witness to 
the slaughter of innocents during the initial phase of Almohad rule was the philosopher and 
Talmudic scholar Joseph Ibn ‘Aqnin (d. ca. 1220), who regarded the persecution of Jews as 
religious in nature.*” 

This loss of homeland may be compared with the fall of Al-Andalus to the Christian 
kingdoms. Salih b. Sharif Al-Rundi (d. 1285), a hadith scholar and jurisprudent from the 
Andalusi city of Ronda, memorializes in his famous Nutntyya the Andalusi cities that fell to 
the Castilian monarch Fernando II. Cérdoba had fallen in 1236. Al-Rundi fled his native 
Ronda in 1248 upon its fall, taking refuge in Ceuta on the North African coast. Like Ibn Ezra, 
he expresses his sense of loss and despair over the loss of his homeland, the loss of Cordoba 
as a home of the sciences and scholars and, above all, the loss of innocents.*” 

Moreover, Al-Rundi and Ibn Ezra invoke memories of places no longer part of “our Al- 
Andalus” — places that were desecrated by the invading Almohad and Christian armies. The 
sacred topography of Andalusia with its mosques and synagogues, its ablution fountains, its 
Qur’ans and Torah scrolls, its academies of learning was irreparably effaced and destroyed. 
The scholars of both communities were slaughtered."' The poems of Al-Rundi and Ibn Ezra 
invoke a collective sense of belonging to their homeland which, along with the academies, 
was destroyed and the scholars slaughtered. 

Jews, Christians, and Muslims often came together against oppression, as in the following 
example: In 971 in Tustar (present-day Iran), an oppressive vizier extracted money from Jews 
and Christians as well as Muslims, whereupon they took to their places of worship in prayer 
against oppressors.” 


Galut (Exile) 


The notion of galut, or exile, figured in medieval Jewish writings. Galut refers to the time after 
the destruction of the first Jewish temple in 586 cE and the dispersion of Jews to Babylon. 
Jewish travelers and pilgrims to the Holy Land often commented about the state of their 
Jewish brethren. The occurrence of the word galut designating exile from the Holy Land 
is particularly pronounced from the fifteenth century onward. In 1488, the Jewish traveller 
Rabbi Obadiah of Bertinoro (in present-day Italy) writes: 


In truth, the Jews do not experience galut from the Arabs at all in this place. I have 
traveled the entire country ... and no one says a negative word. Rather, they are very kind 
to the foreigner, especially to one who does not know the language. When they see many 
Jews together, they do not express any envy.” 
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Tolerance versus toleration 


The modern-day notions of toleration and tolerance cannot be applied to pre-modern 
societies without proper qualification. In this context, toleration merely denotes having 
forbearance in practice and in law for the other — their religion, religious practices, and 
customs — whereas tolerance is a persistent manifestation of toleration bordering on openness, 
which manifests itself in contacts and exchanges between individuals and groups within 
a society." The Qur’an encourages a state of tolerance between Muslims and Jews and 
Christians in engaging with the other. 

One must consider the interaction of individuals and groups within society. While violent 
outbreaks suspend tolerance, they do not negate it. Jonathan Ray rejects the overemphasis 
in scholarship on tolerance as exemplified by convivencia and persecution. Both categories 
distort the definition of tolerance. Instead, Ray prefers to look at the interaction of individuals 
with one another, not merely focusing on the interaction of the three faiths.* 

In Ornament of the World: How Muslims, Jews and Christians Created a Culture of Tolerance in 
Medieval Spain, Maria Rosa Menocal characterizes the culture of medieval Al-Andalus as 
one of tolerance and symbiosis. What does tolerance mean within the context of medieval 
Islamic society? Modern Arabic scholarly discourse on the Middle Ages and interfaith 
relations characterizes the Golden Age of Al-Andalus and the second Fatimid and Ayyubid 
periods as eras of religious tolerance (tasdmuh dint). Such a depiction affords certain 
similarities with the Wissenschaft des Judentums School, which exposits the notion of an 
interfaith utopia under Islam.*® Thus, one may speak of periods of tolerance as well as of 
intolerance. 


Al-Andalus 


In 711, the military commander Tariq ibn Ziyad (d. 720) conquered the Iberian Peninsula, 
which was ruled by the Visigoths from the fifth through eighth centuries. The Jews welcomed 
Tariq as a liberator and, according to some accounts, even opened the gates for him and his 
army. Unlike the Christians, the Jewish communities of Iberia did not pose a threat to the 
Muslims and were likely to be more trusted at court. 

During the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (r. 822-852), the Baghdadi musician and arbiter of 
style and etiquette Aba’|-Hasan ‘Ali b. Nafi‘ (d. 857), who was better known as Ziryab, came 
to Cérdoba where he became a major influence on Andalusi society, from table etiquette and 
cooking to bathing, hairstyles, hygiene, shampoo, and the use of perfumes. Al-Andalus was 
light-years ahead of the rest of Europe. 

Muslims, Jews, and Christians in Al-Andalus were part of the most significant cultural 
revival in the history of the Islamic west during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, which 
is epitomized as a golden age. Modern-day studies in the Arab Middle East emphasize a 
golden age in the Iberian Peninsula existing down to the fall of Granada in 1492, yet there 
is no evidence, based on literary or historical sources, to sustain this thesis except in a 
limited sense. 

The earliest recorded observations attesting to the splendour of Cérdoba are from the 
tenth century. The educated nun Hroswitha of Gandersheim in present-day Germany, who 
was involved in diplomatic contacts at the court of Otto I in 955, heard from the Andalusi 
Christian emissary Bishop Racemundo about the unparalleled state of learning in Cérdoba. 
Racemundo accompanied the vizier Samuel ibn Naghrella. Hroswitha later wrote referring 
to Cérdoba: 
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The brilliant ornament of the world shone in the west, a noble city newly known for the 
military prowess that its Hispanic colonizers had brought, Cérdoba was its name and it 
was wealthy and famous and known for its pleasures and resplendent in all things, and 
especially for its seven streams of wisdom [the trivium and quadrivium] (i.e., grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music) and as much for its constant 
victories.” 


Convivencia was an urban phenomenon, as much of the interaction of the intellectuals 
and the elite took place in the cities. Convivencia is but one label used to describe the state 
of coexistence among Jews, Muslims, and Christians (depending upon the historical period 
under consideration). Scholars have also suggested alternatives. Goitein and Lewis have 
referred to symbiosis, while others such as Norman Stillman have used the word commensality 
(lit. coming together at the table) in a cultural sense. 

Under ‘Abd al-Rahman III, one of the most skilled Jewish diplomats emerged — Hasdai 
ibn Shaprut (d. ca.975), who led Muslim armies to defeat the Christian kingdoms. He was 
also an accomplished diplomat who used his skill to defeat the enemies of the Cérdoban 
caliphate. ‘Abd al-Rahman III also faced the threat of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in the East and 
the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt; thus the caliphate of Cérdoba sought an alliance with the 
Byzantine Empire to serve as a buffer against the rival caliphates’ territorial ambitions. 


Conversion to Islam 


One issue that recurs in modern-day discourse is whether Jews and Christian were converted 
to Islam by force during the Middle Ages. It was not until the twelfth century that the majority 
of Greater Syria became Muslim.” Generally, a variety of reasons prompted individuals to 
convert to another faith, including religious conviction, economic incentive, or the threat 
of death. Elites and others in urban centres were often motivated by social and economic 
privileges gained by converting. Yet converts also saw conversion as a preferable alternative 
to paying the poll tax. In addition to the Prophet’s wives Saftyya and Rayhana, the earliest 
recorded Jewish converts to Islam include the Arabian Rabbi Abdullah ibn Salam (d. 630), 
known for his great learning and piety, and the Yemenite Ka‘b al-Ahbar, (d. ca.652), who was 
known for collecting and transmitting the Israelite traditions or biblical and exegetical stories 
and legends concerning the prophets and patriarchs. 

As previously discussed, the Almohad invasion of Al-Andalus and North Africa resulted 
in the forcible conversion of Jews and Christians to Islam under the threat of death despite 
the Qur’anic commandment, “There is no compulsion in religion” (Qur’an 2:256). One 
common phenomenon was dissimulation. Such scholars as Maimonides, who fled Cérdoba 
with the Almohad invasions, and others feigned conversion to Islam to allow them to flee 
with their lives. Such exceptions do not prove the rule. 

Converts to Islam sometimes produced polemical works against their former faith, as in 
the case of Shmw’el al-Maghribi (d. ca.1180), who was a Moroccan rabbi. 

In 1492, the Iberian monarchs Ferdinand and Isabella initiated the Inquisition against Jews 
and Muslims, forcing them to renounce their faiths and convert to Christianity or else face 
death. The Ottoman Empire provided a refuge for the Jews, as did North Africa. In the early 
modern era, the Ottoman millet system, whereby the state recognized the diverse religious 
communities, worked well to promote harmony among Muslims and non-Muslims. As 
Karen Barkey notes: 
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The other part of the equation of tolerance was the practice of diversity and inter- 
religious peace between Muslims and non-Muslims. That is, Ottoman tolerance was 
Ottoman policy with regard to the rule of religious and ethnic communities. Ottomans 
took pride in their cosmopolitan and pluralistic foresight on rule.*” 


A prominent example of conversion is the Sephardic Rabbi Shabbetai Zevi (d. 1676) in 
Ottoman Anatolia, who proclaimed himself the Messiah and gained a large following among 
the Jewish communities of Europe and Morocco but who subsequently was imprisoned and 
given the choice of being executed, having his Messiah status tested, or converting to Islam. 
Zevi nominally converted to Islam, as did his followers, who became known as the Dénme.°*! 

The Shi’i Safavid dynasty and the successor Qajar dynasty, by contrast, sought to force 
Jews and Christians to convert to Shi’i Islam. During the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 1588- 
1629) and throughout the seventeenth century, the Safavid dynasty persecuted Jewish 
communities and indeed forced them to convert to Shi’i Islam.” 


The Cairo Geniza 


The Cairo Geniza is a cache of nearly 300,000 fragments of medieval documents written 
in Hebrew, Judeo-Arabic, and Aramaic and rediscovered in the Ben Ezra Synagogue of old 
Cairo during the nineteenth century. The Geniza, which in Hebrew means “a storeroom,” 
was a place where sacred and secular documents from as early as the eighth century and as 
late as the nineteenth century were discarded. Like Muslims, Jews buried their unwanted 
documents. The Geniza sheds light on the life of the Jewish communities of the southern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. It includes literary, theological, and philosophical 
texts as well as records of the communal courts (marriage and divorce records) and the 
commercial and economic activities (lists of goods and debtors) of the Jewish communities 
of Egypt, North Africa, and the Middle East. 

One of the most important works for understanding the dynamic of Jewish-Muslim 
relations in the Middle Ages is the doyen of Geniza studies’ S. D. Goitein’s (d. 1985) six- 
volume Mediterranean Society, which illuminates the world of the Cairo Geniza by shedding 
light on the economic, literary, and social aspects of Jewish life on the Mediterranean during 
the Middle Ages. 

Today, cutting-edge Geniza research is being undertaken on the legal responsa and court 
judgments, which demonstrate the extent to which Jewish petitioners sought legal redress 
from Muslim judges and courts. For instance, where a rabbinical court found for the 
husband in a divorce proceeding, a wife may have sought relief from a Muslim qadi, or 
judge. Similarly, under the influence of Islamic law in which Muslim women were allowed 
to maintain control of their dowries and wages upon marriage, Jewish women sought relief 
since, in Jewish law, the husband controlled the dowry and any wages belonged to him. 

During the sixteenth century, the Jews of Egypt composed a megilla, or a scroll in Hebrew 
and Judeo-Arabic, to be delivered from a local Egyptian official who rebelled against the 
Ottomans. As Cohen notes, the occasion was observed in the 1950s.™* 


Communitas 


The word communitas, which means “coming together”, was employed by the anthropologist 
Victor Turner (d. 1983) to describe a state in which the pilgrim to a holy place suspended his 
identity, set out on pilgrimage, and came together with other pilgrims at a shrine or holy place. 
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Pilgrimage was as important a phenomenon in the Islamic world as it was in medieval 
Europe. It attracted not only Christian pilgrims but also Jewish and Muslim pilgrims to their 
respective shrines and to common shrines. Some Jewish and Muslim theologians condemned 
visiting tombs and shrines as polytheistic, while others condoned certain practices associated 
with it.® Apart from Mecca and Medina, Muslims made pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the third 
holiest pilgrimage place in Islam. Jews visited shrines in the Galilee and elsewhere. Among 
the most important Jewish shrines were those of the Prophet Ezekiel south of Baghdad, 
Ezra near Basra, Daniel at Susa (Persian Shih) in present-day Iran, the Synagogue of Moses 
at Dammih in Egypt, and various shrines dedicated to the prophet Elijah throughout the 
Middle East.*° 

While communitas was first applied to the context of pilgrimage, it is to a certain extent 
applicable to processions at times of crisis and external threats to the city and its inhabitants. 
One example mentioned by the traveller Ibn Batttita in his Travels is of the great pestilence 
in Damascus in July 1348: 


... They all went out together on foot, holding [Qur’ans] in their hands, and the amir 
barefooted. The procession was joined by the entire population of the town, men and 
women, small and large; the Jews came with their Book of the Law and the Christians 
with their Gospel, all of them with their women and children. The whole concourse, 
weeping and supplicating and seeking the favour of God through His Books and His 
Prophets, made their way to the Mosque of the Footprints, and there they remained 
in supplication and invocation until near midday. They then returned to the city and 
held the Friday service, and God lightened their affliction; for the number of deaths in 
a single day at Damascus did not attain two thousand, while in Cairo and Old Cairo it 
reached the figure of twenty-four thousand a day.*” 


In times of crisis, the norm was for medieval Damascenes of different faiths to head out 
in procession bearing scriptures and visiting their respective holy places as well as shared 
places. In the preceding example, the Mosque of the Footprints (in the village by the name 
near Damascus) was believed to contain a footprint of the Prophet Moses, which was also 
believed to be that of the Prophet Muhammad. 


Conclusion 


All civilizations and societies are characterized by periods of political instability, wars, and 
outbreaks of violence, just as they are by periods of cultural efflorescence, innovation in 
religious learning, and different degrees of cultural exchange. Islamic civilization fostered 
creativity among the various Jewish and Christian communities, who played an active role in 
translating works from various ancient languages into Arabic. Medieval scholars revived the 
Hebrew language and composed Hebrew poetry inspired by Arabic motifs. 

Tolerance for Jews and Christians existed despite occasional outbreaks of violence and 
even rarer pogroms. Above all, a sense of pragmatism in an environment of relative tolerance 
existed in the medieval Islamic world whereby people of different faiths interacted with 
one another on a daily basis in the marketplace, in libraries, literary salons, and learned 
academies, at royal courts, and in other contexts. The history of interfaith relations in the 
medieval Islamic world has yet to be written. 
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Historical themes 


Muslim—Jewish relations in the modern 
Middle East and North Africa 


Orit Bashkin and Daniel J. Schroeter 


The modern Middle East and North Africa are often associated with the escalation 
of Muslim-Jewish tensions because of the rise of Zionism and Arab nationalism, and 
ultimately, the emigration of most Jews from predominately Muslim countries. While the 
clash of nationalisms and ideologies and the conflict in Palestine and Israel caused a rupture 
in Muslim-Jewish relations, the departure of Jews living in Muslim countries cannot be 
explained only as a linear process of deterioration of Muslim-Jewish relations,' for to do so 
would ignore the new forms of Muslim-Jewish coexistence and cultural interaction in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, especially before the establishment of the State of Israel. 
When writing about their hopes and aspirations before 1948, Middle Eastern and North 
African Jews often emphasized the very positive elements that came to Jewish life in the 
modern period that changed Muslim-Jewish relations in meaningful ways. New political, 
cultural and social frameworks allowed Muslims and Jews to rethink their relationship as 
subjects and citizens in Muslim empires, states, and in countries under European colonial 
rule and as new modes of daily interaction developed between Muslims, Jews, and Christians 
on the local level in the streets, neighborhoods, markets, and public places of the city and 
village. 


Jews and Muslims in the era of reforms 


During the nineteenth century, the Iranian, Tunisian, Egyptian, and the Ottoman states 
undertook administrative, economic, military, educational, and technological reforms based 
on Western models in order to create effective mechanisms of centralization and enable 
their governments to meet the challenges of European imperialism and capitalist expansion. 
Central to this process of reform was the Tanzimat, a series of Ottoman reforms whose chief 
goals were the preservation of the Ottoman state through modernization and centralization 
and the creation of a new imperial civic identity. Two important official decrees — the Hatt-1 
Serif of Giilhane (1839) and the Hatt-i Hitmayun (1856) — changed the status of non- 
Muslims from protected minorities of the Islamic state (dhimmis) to Ottoman citizens with 
civil rights. One product of the Tanzimat were the major changes in the centralizing role of 
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the leadership of a Chief Rabbi (Hakham-bashi; Hahambagt) who was appointed by the state 
and was to take the leading role in all religious matters pertaining to the Jewish communities 
(with the help of local committees).? Jewish elites took advantage of the Tanzimat reforms: 
They were appointed to official posts in new administrative councils built in the provinces 
of the empire and became a much more visible group in major cities. In Iraq, for example, a 
Jewish delegate represented Baghdad in the Ottoman parliament (founded in 1876).° 

Egypt and Tunisia, both nominally parts of the Ottoman Empire but with their own, 
independent dynasties, implemented their own reforms that transformed the dhimmi status 
of non-Muslim minorities and granted them new civil rights. In Egypt, this began with the 
reforms initiated by Muhammad Ali (Mehmet Ali), ruler since 1805 and founder of the 
khedival dynasty. Full civil equality came in 1882.4 Under foreign pressure to implement 
the reforms of the Hatt-i Hiimayun, the Husaynid ruler of Tunisia, Muhammad Bey, 
issued the ‘Ahd al-Aman in 1857, the “fundamental pact” (literally, “the pact of security”), 
which proclaimed full civil equality to religious minorities, and was put into effect by the 
constitution of 1861.° In Tunisia, this chiefly affected the Jews, since unlike in Egypt and the 
Levant, there were no indigenous Christians in the lands of the Maghrib. 

The position of the Jews’ relationship to the Muslims, however, was even more radically 
transformed in neighboring Algeria, which was invaded by France in 1830, though it was 
decades before the country was subdued.° While Muslims and Jews became subjects of the 
French Empire, in 1870 the Jewish population was granted French citizenship en masse 
by the Crémieux Decree, separated from the Muslim population that remained indigenous 
subjects.’ The only exceptions were the Jews of the Saharan Mzab, whose indigenous status 
was maintained after the region was annexed to French Algeria in 1882.° The advantages that 
Jews gained over Muslims under colonialism in Algeria caused a rupture in Muslim-Jewish 
relations, but resentment toward the advancement of the Jews was even more strongly 
manifested among the European Christian settler population (pieds noirs), and eruptions of 
anti-Semitism were common.’ Anti-Semitic ideas made very little impression on Muslims 
in the nineteenth century, but Christian missionaries spread anti-Semitic ideas among Arab 
Christian communities in the Levant, which appeared in the missionary press and played a 
part in the first blood libel in Damascus (1840).'° 

On the Western and Eastern peripheries of the Middle East and North Africa, Morocco 
(the ‘Alawid dynasty) and Iran (the Qajar dynasty) also came under increasing pressures to 
implement reforms to strengthen their states and to transform the status of the Jews. Moses 
Montefiore, the Anglo-Jewish leader and tireless advocate for Jewish rights, was able through 
his efforts and with the backing of the British government to obtain decrees that promised 
to ensure that Jews would be treated with justice. The Iranian Shah proclaimed in 1865 that 
Jews were to be treated with ‘justice and kindness’, and in 1873, equality to Jews and other 
religious minorities was formally promulgated.'! The Moroccan sultan issued a royal decree 
(dahir, Arab. zahir) in 1863, affirming his role as guarantor of justice for his dhimmi subjects, 
though their formal status remained unchanged.” 

Despite the uneven process of reforms throughout the Middle East and North Africa in 
the nineteenth century, brought about by both foreign pressure and the internal impetus for 
change, everywhere it was apparent that a new climate of Muslim relations with its religious 
minorities was developing with far-reaching implications. The changing status of religious 
minorities brought about by reform, even in its most modest forms, enabled, on the one 
hand, new kinds of relations to develop in the public sphere. On the other hand, reactions 
to these changes were sometimes ambivalent if not hostile. While some Muslim ulama and 
intellectuals supported the reforms that granted religious minorities civil rights, others were 
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opposed to changes, especially recognizing that the reforms came, in part, at the behest of the 
foreign powers and signaled the decline of Muslim sovereignty.'* Consequently, the reforms 
with regard to religious minorities were an ongoing — and often contradictory — process, not 
a clear straight path. Despite the many obstacles, the movement to reform set in motion a 
process that would transform Muslim-Jewish relations in many ways. 

The introduction and spread of modern schools during the era of reforms had important 
consequences for Middle Eastern and North African Jews and changed their relations with 
their Muslim neighbors. Jewish boys traditionally studied in elementary schools (kuttab), 
where teaching focused on Hebrew and religious instruction, while a very selective group 
continued their religious education ina yeshiva or midrash. In the nineteenth century, modern 
schools began to be introduced across the Middle East and North Africa. More organized 
religious instruction was provided in modern yeshivot, which began to be established in the 
mid-nineteenth century in the Levant. Jewish religious education, however, ceased to be 
the only educational option for Jews, as modern and secular studies were introduced by 
Christian missionary, foreign, European Jewish, and Ottoman state schools. Most influential 
was the French Jewish educational network, the Alliance Israélite Universelle, which from 
the second half of the nineteenth century spread in the Ottoman Empire, Iran, and North 
Africa. Initially the opening of schools was met with some resistance by the local Jewish 
communities,'* but it became a popular institution in the years that followed. The language 
of instruction was French; but it also taught Hebrew and, depending on time and place, 
offered courses in Arabic, Turkish, Spanish, and English. By the late nineteenth century, 
classes in math, history, geography, physics, biology, and chemistry were being offered as well. 
More radically, the Alliance also offered education to girls, a move that was met with much 
resistance from conservative Jewish figures. The system in general upped the socioeconomic 
position of each Jewish community and enabled Jews to obtain jobs in the modern sectors of 
the economy. In certain provinces of the Ottoman Empire, Muslims attended these schools 
because of the high level of education that was offered and befriended Jewish students and 
teachers. In Algeria, the presence of the Alliance was weak, because as French citizens 
since 1870, Jews attended French state schools. Within the Ottoman Empire, the Tanzimat 
reforms included the establishment of a network of an imperial, modern education system 
and thus governmental schools known as Rushdiyya (primary), I‘dadiyya (preparatory to 
higher education), and Sultaniyya (lycée) opened their gates to Jewish students. In Iraq, for 
example, Jews who were admitted to these schools came to play important roles in the life of 
this Ottoman province after 1908.'° 

Modern schooling helped Jews to integrate more effectively in international trading 
and commercial networks, operating from the major cities and commercial hubs of the 
Mediterranean and beyond. The nineteenth century turned into an era of social mobility in 
which more Jews met and traded with Muslims and competed, often with their Christian 
neighbors or foreign merchants, for positions of influence in global markets. Jews became 
involved in the global economy because of the spread of European economic influence, 
imperialism and colonial rule, yet their new ascendancy in the modern economy facilitated 
greater integration into the socioeconomic life of Muslim societies. Kinship connections 
throughout the Mediterranean basin, and participation in local societies, enabled Jewish 
businessmen to function as commercial intermediaries between Europe and the Ottoman, 
Iranian, and Moroccan empires, often obtaining foreign citizenship in the process. This 
role as intermediaries and entrepreneurs in the global economy continued under British 
colonial rule in the Middle East and French North Africa, enabling a new generation of 
Jewish families to thrive.’ 
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During the nineteenth (and continuing in the twentieth) century, Jews, like their Christian 
and Muslim peers, moved to a variety of locations across the globe and to cities and towns 
in the Middle East; Syrian and Lebanese Jews joined the migration waves to Europe and 
the Americas; Iraqi Jews established satellite communities in Bombay, Calcutta, Shanghai, 
Rangoon, and Hong Kong; and Moroccan Jews migrated to Brazil and the Peruvian Amazon. 
Affluent families from the satellite communities supported various synagogues and schools 
in the Middle East and improved the welfare of their brethren in communities such as 
Aleppo, Baghdad, Damascus, and Jerusalem.’* 

The growth of ports of trade and commercial centers in the modern Middle East and 
North Africa facilitated new types of relations between Muslims, Jews, and Christians. Jews 
were among the entrepreneurs in the new commercial sectors of banks, department stores, 
and other businesses. '? The new bourgeoisie that emerged in the modern period, consisting 
of Muslims, Christians and Jews, enabled social relations to develop that transcended older 
religious and ethnic boundaries. Urban culture in cities such as Teheran, Istanbul, Beirut, 
Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Tunis developed, and with the rise of mixed neighborhoods 
in these cities, connections between Jews, Muslims, and Christians grew closer: Jewish 
musicians, or mixed Muslim and Jewish ensembles, which performed for multi-religious 
crowds in shared venues,” trained professionals in the liberal professions who accepted 
clients of all religions, and membership in occupational, cultural, political, and patriotic 
associations where both Muslims and Jews met, sharing similar ideas about statehood, 
modernity, and progress. New modes of interaction between religious and ethnic groups 
were a development that affected not only the upper classes of society. In the developing 
urban centers, with their bustling places of commerce, came new venues for Muslim-Jewish 
encounters and quotidian interactions in the streets, parks, cafés, beaches, and promenades.”! 

These changes in the era of reforms caused Muslims, Christians, and Jews to construct 
new identities and, in some cases, share a common language of political discourse. From the 
late nineteenth century through the World War I, political change swept through the Middle 
East and North Africa. By World War I, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Egypt, and Aden 
(South Yemen) were all under French, British, Spanish, or Italian colonial rule. With the 
Ottoman loss of its Middle Eastern and North African territories (mainly to the expanding 
French and British empires) and the emergence of independent nation states in formerly 
Ottoman provinces in Europe, the Ottoman state endeavored to strengthen its control of its 
provinces and impose direct control of its peripheries, establishing direct rule in Tripolitania 
and putting an end to the semi-autonomous Qaramanli state, expanding its hegemony in 
the Arabian Peninsula and Yemen,” and promoting the idea of imperial citizenship to instill 
greater loyalty among its multi-ethnic and multi-religious population. The results of these 
political changes, though uneven, were the construction of new identities in which Muslims, 
Jews, and Christians began to imagine themselves as part of a larger community, in which 
the notion of nationalism or the nation state occupied the center stage. Jews came to define 
themselves as belonging to the countries (or empires) in which they lived as Moroccans, 
Egyptians, Ottomans, identifying with the national culture of the colonial power (British, 
French, Spanish), or with the emerging ethnic nationalisms of the late nineteenth century 
(Arab and Zionist). While seemingly contradictory, Jews often identified with several 
ideologies simultaneously, for example, being Zionist, Arab, and Ottoman at the same time. 

Iran (1905-1906) and the Ottoman Empire (1908) witnessed constitutional revolutions 
that changed Muslim-Jewish relations. In the Ottoman Empire, the periods following the 
first constitution (1876) and the second constitutional era after the Young Turk Revolution 
of 1908 were particularly important in the formation of new identities, notions of imperial 
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citizenship or civic Ottomanism shared between different ethno-religious groups. 
Ottomanism, in other words, opened up new possibilities for thinking about citizenship, 
patriotic brotherhood that was not based on religion but on equality, and justice within a larger 
imperial setting that gave equal constitutional rights to all its members. Jews in particular 
embraced the new ideology of Ottomanism, expressing their patriotism to the Ottoman 
state. The constitutional revolutions also inspired enthusiasm among other religious and 
ethnic minorities who hoped that a new era of progress and enlightenment was dawning. 
However, this all-inclusive civic Ottomanism, supported by members of the Christian 
millets, was fraught with tension, and as foreign intervention increased and nation states 
were emerging out of the fragmentation of the Ottoman Empire, conflict worsened between 
the Ottoman state and Christian ethno-religious communities. Out of the growing threat of 
foreign imperialism and separatist movements, Sultan Abdtilhamit II turned increasingly to 
Islamic definitions of Ottomanism. Amid these tensions with the Christian population, Jews 
expressed solidarity with Ottoman Muslims, even articulating an identification with Islamic 
Ottomanism, to emphasize their patriotism to the Ottoman state by trying to show that 
they were more loyal than Christian millets. The identification of Jews with the Ottoman 
state continued to develop at the turn of the twentieth century and until World War I. The 
1908 Revolution, which introduced parliamentary rule and restored liberties that had been 
abolished under the previous regime, greatly accelerated the integration process of Jews as 
imperial citizens.” 

These political changes, and the new, often contested identities that emerged as a result, 
were also reflected in the cultural realm of Muslim-Jewish relations. In Middle Eastern cities 
such as Cairo, Beirut, and Damascus, new Arab public spheres, with their Arabic newspapers, 
societies, public events, and coffeehouses, began to take root. The Arabic word al-nahda 
(“renaissance” or “revival”) came to signify the cultural elements of this process. The nahda, 
in other words, signified an Arabic literary and cultural renewal that was typified by the 
attempts of Arab intellectuals to reassess the relationship between Europe and the Muslim 
world, to redefine the place of Islam within modern society, and to take up Western genres as 
vehicles of literary and cultural expression in Arabic.** The Muslim and Christian pioneers 
of the Arab nahda paid great heed to Jewish affairs and defended the rights of European Jews. 
Leading Arab journals protested the persecution of Jews in Eastern and Western Europe; 
reported on pogroms and anti-Jewish activities, especially in Russia and the Balkans; and 
evoked the image of the Jew as an individual forced to exist under perpetual persecution. 
Muslim intellectuals, moreover, supported Jewish emancipation in Europe and recognized 
the domains in which this emancipation had fallen short. Likewise, many Arabic journals 
celebrated the harmony between Muslims, Jews, and Christians under Islamic rule, citing 
in particular the case of Muslim Spain. The translation of the Talmud into Arabic by the 
Jaffa-born Jewish writer Shim‘on Moyal (b. 1866) was initiated by Christian polyglot Gurji 
Zaydan, an act that made the text accessible also to Muslims.** Farah Antun, a Christian 
intellectual (b. 1874 in Tripoli), wrote a historical novel, The New Jerusalem (Urshalim al- 
Jadida, 1904), which took place during the Arab conquest of Jerusalem. It focused on Iltya, 
a devoted Christian living in Byzantine Jerusalem, who fell in love with a Jewish girl. This 
novel presented the Muslims as heroic conquerors, who were able to provide equality to 
both Jews and Christians.*° 

Modern and Western education affected the reading habits and modes of communication 
of modern Jews and their relationships to fellow Muslims. The Jewish world at this period 
was multilingual; Jews used languages unique to Jewish communities, such as Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Judeo-Arabic, Judeo-Persian, and Ladino, and many spoke (and some also wrote 
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and read in) Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. Within this context, Judeo-Arabic and Ladino 
were vehicles in which modernity was discussed, as modest, albeit influential, Judeo-Arabic 
and Ladino print industries and print markets produced books, newspapers, and journals. In 
addition, Jews all over the Middle East and North Africa read Hebrew journals produced in 
Europe and Ottoman Palestine and participated in the modern Hebrew enlightenment by 
publishing in Haskalah newspapers in Europe. Jews used the international Hebrew press 
to communicate with European Jewry and ask for their protection against Muslim states at 
times of persecution, especially in Iran; at the same time, their writings convey a great deal of 
pride in the changes that occurred in the Middle East and a new horizon of expectations that 
assumed that modern Muslim states should treat their subjects equally and justly, regardless 
of religious differences. 7’ In the Maghrib under colonial rule, French rather than Arabic 
often became associated to the language of modernity for many Jews, but it also became 
an important vehicle for Muslims interested in advancing in society. In colonial societies, 
European languages were important cultural capital, and often served as a lingua franca for the 
educated elite and as a mode of communication through newspapers and books, forums for 
debate and the exchange of ideas in new public spaces.* 

The Ottoman constitutional revolution and the nahda marked the shift into writing 
in Arabic and Turkish as a means of communicating with modern Muslims. In Baghdad, 
Jewish intellectuals established, together with Muslim partners, three newspapers in both 
Arabic and Turkish after the 1908 Revolution. Educated Jews read texts written by Muslim 
and Christian intellectuals and published essays in highly reputable Arabic platforms such 
as the prestigious journals al-Muqtataf and al-Hildl as well as al-Garida, arguably the most 
significant journal of Egyptian liberals. Most important, Arabic-speaking Jews internalized 
the modernist discourses typical of the nahdawi print culture. From Esther Moyal, a Sephardi 
Jewish journalist and feminist, to a whole host of Jewish translators, writers, and journalists, 
the nahda transformed the Jewish sense of identity and modernity.” The most prominent 
Jewish intellectual of the nahda period was an Egyptian Jew by the name of Ya‘qab Sannt‘ 
(d. 1912). A satirist, playwright, and journalist, he was eventually forced into exile in Paris 
because of his biting criticism of the Egyptian political elites, whom he felt enabled Egypt’s 
colonization. It seems that Sannii‘’s Jewishness played a very limited role in his life; he 
was an Egyptian patriot and supported the Pan-Islamic ideology (an ideology that called 
for the unity of all Muslims in order to combat colonialism) as a remedy for European 
colonialism and the corruption of the local Westernized elites. Sannii‘’s writing “passed” 
as the writing of any Muslim intellectual: He praised the Qu’ran and expressed his great 
love of, and identification with, Arab and Egyptian cultures. In one of his letters, however, 
he clarified that he never converted to Islam and expresses his happiness that the “Muslims 
now respect and love this humble servant, because they see an Israelite raising the banner of 
Islam, demonstrating his love for Islam in front of all the people, and trying to strengthen the 
ties of friendship between Muslims and Christians”.*” 

Sannt‘’s support of Pan-Islamic politics mirrors the position of some of the Pan-Islamists 
on the Jewish question. As Muslim thinkers were concerned for the welfare of Muslims 
throughout the world and in Europe (most notably Russia), discussing the discrimination 
against Jews in these countries fit well into the general critique of Europe. Writing on the 
Dreyfus Affair, Pan-Islamic thinker Rashid Rida argued that this was an instance of racial 
fanaticism and envious hatred; he also deplored the fact that this “disease” had contaminated 
some Egyptian newspapers that ought to know better.*! Moreover, Muslim intellectuals were 
aware of the fact that Jewish intellectuals had very positive ideas about Islam, and that Jews, 
like Arabs, were categorized under the rubric of the Semitic peoples. Both Jews and Muslims 
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responded to Ernest Renan’s (d. 1892) reflections on the conservative and unimaginative 
features of Semitic culture published in 1884. The greatest scholar of Islamic theology and 
law at the time, Jewish intellectual Ignaz Goldziher (d. 1921), formed a friendship with 
the prominent Pan-Islamic intellectual Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (d. 1897) and met with 
other Muslim reformers. After his return to Europe, he expressed sympathy for the ‘Urabi 
uprising in Egypt, an anti-colonial revolt that led to the occupation of Egypt by Britain.” 
When Goldziher died, the journal of the Arab Language Academy (established in Syria in 
1918 through the initiative of the Syrian Muslim intellectual Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali [d. 
1953]) published a long obituary that depicted, with much admiration, the scholar’s life and 
his important works on Islam and on Judaism.” 

The fact that Middle Eastern and North African Jewish thought was conceptualized — in a 
context where ideas about the need to reform Islamic practices, laws, and discourses in light of 
modern realities took shape — meant that Middle Eastern Jewish thinkers were engaged with 
similar questions relating to the relationship between revelation, reform, science, religious 
stagnation, and modernity. Both Muslims and Jews in this period had to deal with similar 
phenomena related to modernity, which included the challenges presented by American, 
European, and Europeanized systems of education; the penetration of Western cultural habits 
and norms into everyday life; improved modes of transportation; technological advances; the 
establishing of communities of Middle Eastern Jewish and Muslim migrants in England, 
France, the Americas, and India; and the rise of new practices related to urban leisure. 
These processes forced Middle Eastern rabbis, Sunni and Shi’i ulama and intellectuals, and 
Christian Orthodox and Coptic clergymen to reply to and come to terms with these new 
conditions. Jews and Orthodox Christians were particularly ambivalent about Catholic and 
Protestant missionary education. Jewish rabbis such as Yitzhak Dayyan, “a maskil in Aleppo” 
(as termed by Zvi Zohar), represent the originality and inventiveness typical of the Levantine 
and Egyptian traditions. Like Muslim reformers at the time (and in contrast to Europe, where 
an opposition between rabbis and reformers was often evoked), they saw no contradiction 
between reason and revelation and showed great openness to new scientific innovations. 
In fact, important parallels can be drawn between these rabbis and Muslim reformers, 
ulama, and intellectuals such as Muhammad ‘Abduh, who dealt with similar questions and 
found similar solutions.** In Baghdad, Rabbi Joseph Haim (d. 1903), ‘Abdallah Somekh (d. 
1889), and Shelomo Bekhor Hosin (d. 1892) welcomed modern technologies and scientific 
innovations. Rabbi Somekh sent his own grandson to the Alliance school because he was 
convinced of the virtues of modern education, and his rulings encouraged Jews to put their 
trust in the Ottoman state.** In a letter to his nephew, he celebrated the achievements of the 
modern age saying: 


At the Present Time, thank God, Jewish life in exile has been sweetened... especially in 
the cities of Europe, as well as in Turkey [the Ottoman Empire]. No one will cast libel 


upon us...for all [Jews and gentiles] have become almost as one people.*° 


Becoming one with the people of the State would be transformed, in the twentieth century, 
into new notions of citizenship and patriotism, as nation states emerged in the region. 
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Jews and Muslims in the new nation states and under colonial rule, 
1914-1936 


World War I brought an end to the Ottoman Empire and the emergence of new nation 
states in the Middle East, which accelerated change in Muslim-Jewish relationships. World 
War I created trauma and terror among Middle Eastern Jews. Jewish men were drafted 
into the Ottoman Army; some served, while others managed to escape from the Ottoman 
authorities without serving in the military. Women, children, and elderly were left behind as 
men went to the battlefields; some perished from hunger and disease.*’ Following the war, 
the League of Nations established mandates in Palestine, Iraq, Trans-Jordan under British 
rule, and Syria and Lebanon under the French, while Turkey emerged as an independent 
state. These changes complicated ties between Muslim and Jewish communities and created 
new hierarchies and new identities, which affected the lives of even the most reluctant 
participants in these historical processes. While we tend to think that the categories of 
Mizrahi, Ashkenazi, and Sephardi were shaped in the Palestinian and later Israeli context, 
when Israel served as a melting pot for Jews from Muslim lands, these are older categories 
that were solidified during the 1920s, as Jews considered their applicability to their daily lives 
and to the national cultures surrounding them. 

In the Maghrib after World War I, the European powers attempted to tighten their grip 
and increase the number of settlers. The Italians in Libya, and the French and Spanish 
in Morocco, met with considerable resistance to military occupation and colonial rule. 
Nationalism and, eventually, anti-colonial struggle ensued in Algeria and in the protectorates 
of Tunisia and Morocco. As tensions grew between the colonizers and colonized, relations 
between Muslims and Jews were affected. Jews were often caught between the European 
settlers and the Muslim population and the multiple political tendencies from affiliating 
with the colonial power to identifying with the countries in which they lived. While most 
Jews were not active participants in political life, all were affected by the shifting political 
landscape of the interwar years in the Maghrib.** 

While there were significant differences between countries in the Middle East and North 
Africa in the interwar period — between independent or partially independent states and 
colonies or those under French or British rule or domination — Muslim-Jewish relations were 
affected by similar processes of nationalism and state- and nation-building as Middle Eastern 
and North African countries sought to gain complete independence. Amid this process were 
constant tensions between colonizers and colonized, between majority groups and religious 
minority groups, and between capital cities and the rebellious countryside. Anti-colonial 
revolts, tribal rebellions, and protests of workers and women against their marginalization 
all typified the period. While some Jews participated in nation-building efforts in Iraq and 
Egypt especially, supported the anti-colonial movement, and were active in unions and 
workers’ protests, most remained outside the political arena, and their relatively small 
number allowed them a certain degree of autonomy from which they benefited. Despite the 
growth of interfaith and ethnic tensions, it is important to note that in the years following 
World War I, and until the later 1930s as the conflict in Palestine worsened, Jews living in 
Muslim countries were rarely seen as a threat. Jews and Muslims continued to intermingle 
in common urban spaces and to forge new bonds in the public sphere. 

Urbanization and the expansion of trading networks, a process that began in the nineteenth 
century, accelerated during the interwar period. Jews experienced the socioeconomic 
transformations of the larger society, brought by constant movement and migration: from 
villages to cities, from towns to cities, and from Jewish to mixed neighborhoods. These 
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changes also brought new patterns of Muslim -Jewish relations, in the streets, shops, coffee 
shops, cinemas, clubs, and sport stadiums of the cities and in the workplace. Trading networks 
benefited from the improvements in transportation and communication and enabled more 
Muslim-Jewish partnerships in terms of trade and commerce as well as the employment of 
many Jews in governmental and private offices as clerks and trained professionals. As upper- 
and middle-class Jews moved from purely Jewish neighborhoods to more modernized 
neighborhoods with mixed populations, poor neighborhoods at the outskirts of cities as well 
as the old Jewish quarters in many cities were populated by poorer Jews, some of whom had 
recently migrated to the big cities. Rural Jews occupied the hinterlands of Middle Eastern 
cities and towns, like the Jews who lived in the Kurdish regions of Iran, Iraq and Turkey, 
who mostly spoke Kurdish and Aramaic, or the Jews of Berber (Amazigh) regions of the 
Moroccan Atlas mountains.*” Many Jewish villagers migrated to cities during the interwar 
period, where they worked as clerks, merchants, shopkeepers, and goldsmiths, while in the 
villages, Jews worked as farmers, peasants, peddlers, and traders, often in close touch with 
Muslim partners.” 

As part of their nation-building efforts and in an attempt to cement historical narratives 
emphasizing the eternal nature of these very nascent states, the new nation-states in the 
Middle East began discovering their ancient pasts. Forms of local patriotism thus celebrated 
a national past which was pre-Islamic: Pharaonic in Egypt, Phoenician in Lebanon, Sassanian 
in Iran, and Hittite and Sumerian in Turkey. In such historical narratives, Islam played a 
limited role, and members of religious minorities thus took part in their construction and 
identified with the secular image of the nation they projected.*! The idea of citizenship 
based on belonging to the national community, rather than to a religious group, appealed 
to many Jews, even though Islam was declared the official religion of many of these nation- 
states and as foundational to the nationalist movements in the anti-colonial struggle. In the 
Arab Middle East, a form of Pan-Arab nationalism, which called for the unity of all Arab 
states, emerged alongside the local forms of nationalism, and its supporters highlighted the 
Arabic language and Islam as the cultural components of the national identity shared by all 
Arabs. These types of nationalism sometimes excluded Jews, although some Jews wrote that 
they, too, identified with Islam as a cultural component of their national identity. Pan-Arab 
nationalists, however, were also interested in Semitic cultures, an interest that was expressed 
already in the cultural magazines of the late nineteenth century. The emphasis on the fact 
that the Semites contributed to the world its three monotheistic religions as well as the 
world’s first writing and legal systems and inspired great civilizations and empires made Jews 
and Arab Muslims and Christians belong to the same ethnic universe in this construct.” 
These nationalist ideas produced new frameworks of Jewish identity: Many Jews in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Turkey, and North Africa thought of themselves as Sephardim, namely, the 
descendants of Jews who were exiled from Spain in 1492 (or earlier), taking pride in the 
idea that they found refuge in territories belonging to the Ottoman Empire and Morocco.*¥ 
Another category that was applied at the time (and which originated in the Ottoman period) 
was Shargi, Oriental, or Mizrahi, meaning the Jews of the East. Other categories emphasized 
local patriotism (Egyptian Jew, Persian/Iranian Jew, Iraqi Jew, and so on), while the category 
of the Arab Jew, denoting the identity of a member of the Jewish faith who belonged to the 
Arab nation, surfaced as well, especially in Iraq.** 

Jews and Muslims interacted with each other to a greater degree in this period. During 
the interwar years, the education system in the Middle East expanded, and more public 
schools were built for Jews, Muslims, and Christians. Knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish became more important in each nation-state, as modern standard Arabic and modern 
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Turkish replaced the role of Ottoman Turkish, while the Persian language was reformed and 
celebrated as the great achievement of the pre-Islamic past and as one of the few languages 
that survived the Arab-Muslim conquest.* In colonial North Africa, Jewish attendance at 
schools in French (or Spanish in northern Morocco; Italian in Libya) continued to grow, 
and though in proportions less than Jews, Muslims also increased enrollment in European 
schools, a prerequisite for success and advancement in the colonial economy or civil service.” 
Jews and Muslims also served in large numbers in the French military in World War I, both 
as religious minorities sharing a common experience and interacting with one another in 
sometimes intimate ways.” 

Many Jews benefited from the economies that emerged in the interwar period, working 
as lawyers, administrators, bureaucrats, and global merchants. Secularization and the 
development of national institutions increased in Egypt, Iraq, Iran, and Turkey and further 
minimized the role of religion in public life. Jews and Muslims attended the same political 
institutions: the political party, the anti-colonial demonstration, the workplace, cultural clubs 
and associations, newspapers’ editorial rooms and publishing houses. The first half of the 
twentieth century offered a wide range of ideological approaches to politics and culture, 
such as liberalism, communism, democracy, social-democracy, nationalism (Arab, Turkish, 
Iranian, local, and Zionist) and fascism, and indeed Jews played a role in almost every circle 
of these ideologies and cultural options as politicians, philanthropists, patriots, and feminists 
(with the exception of fascism, of course). Jews who were not involved politically, however, 
also saw, and befriended, Muslims in schools and universities, in the local coffee shops, the 
cinema, the theater, and even the brothel.** Jews in the Middle East and North Africa were 
very much involved in the musical and cinematic scenes: Muslim, Christian, and Jewish 
audiences in Egypt admired the Jewish singer and actress Leila Murad, whose musicals gained 
enormous commercial success; Iraqis — Sunnis, Shi’is, Jews, and Christians alike — listened 
joyfully to the songs of Jewish artist Salima Murad, composed by Jewish musicians Salih and 
Dawid al-Kuwayti, while their Moroccan brethren listen to the music of Zahra al-Fassia. 
Muslims who did not actually attend the performances of their favorite Jewish superstars 
rather listened to them as they were transmitted by national and local radio stations (the radio 
itself was often located in the local café).” 

The linguistic landscape of Jews in the Middle East and North Africa was transformed in 
the twentieth century. Knowledge of both European and national languages of the countries 
grew, facilitating new modes of communication between Jews, Muslims, and Christians. At 
the same time, Jews continued to speak, read, and write in the distinctively Jewish languages: 
the various regional dialects of Judeo-Arabic, Judeo-Spanish (or Ladino), or Judeo-Persian, 
or Aramaic. These Jewish languages and Hebrew also continued to be used for religious 
purposes. Some of the dialects, for example, of Judeo-Arabic reflected the variations of the 
regional vernaculars, and Jews communicated with their Muslim neighbors in the local 
dialects. Jewish peddlers, petty merchants, and smugglers often knew how to speak two or 
three local languages — the various dialects of Arabic, Persian, Kurdish, Turkish, Berber, and 
so on — because of the ethnic composition of the border regions where they lived or because 
of their trading connections, although usually without being able to read or write in them; 
before the modern period, rarely did Jews read and write in the literate languages of the 
dominant majority. *° 

In the independent Middle Eastern states of the interwar years (especially Iraq, Turkey, and 
Iran), literacy in the national language (Arabic, Turkish, and Persian) became an important 
aspect of the civic culture that was developing, and many Jews adopted the languages of the 
Muslim majority.*' In the Arab Middle East, some Jews called themselves “Arab Jews”, while 
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others did not; yet all were very much a part of the Arabo-Islamic culture of the interwar 
period in that they wrote in Arabic, enjoyed Arabic music and drama, and lived in an Arabic- 
speaking community with whose members they traded, studied, and intermingled in various 
places. Within the Iraqi context, the term Arab Jew was most frequently used to indicate a 
connection to Arab ethnicity rather than the Islamic religion. In Iraq, Jews were also engaged 
in new written genres, especially the newspaper article, the editorial, and the short story, 
to articulate their desires for political independence, social reform, and integration in the 
Muslim society and to communicate with their Muslim compatriots.” 

In contrast to independent Iraq, where literacy in modern Arabic became a near requisite of 
citizenship for Jews, in the Maghrib literacy in European languages continued to grow. It was 
only after Moroccan independence (1956), where a sizeable Jewish community remained, 
that literary Arabic was integrated into the Alliance’s curriculum, still the dominant Jewish 
educational system (which became known by its Arabic title, Ittindd).** It was the language of 
the colonizer that became the modern language of communication: French in most places, 
Spanish in northern Morocco, and Italian in Libya. On the one hand, the disproportionate 
number of Jews with access to a Western or European education widened the gap with the 
Muslim community, as Jews became increasingly drawn to and associated with the culture 
of the colonial power.** On the other hand, French also became increasingly important 
for a growing number of Muslims, and an important mode of communication, even for 
nationalists who were seeking to reclaim Arabic as the national language. While the gap grew 
between Muslims and Jews in the Maghrib, it is important to emphasize that the French 
language also helped to foster new modes of communication and new bonds between 
Muslim and Jews, especially in the modern sectors of the cities. 


Struggle in Palestine, World War II, and decolonization 


Until the late 1930s in both the independent nation states and in countries under colonialism, 
Muslims and Jews continued to increase their interactions in the public sphere. While 
relationships were not always harmonious — owing to the majority-minority tensions 
produced by the birth pangs of new nation states or by the divisiveness of colonialism — there 
was a sense of a shared culture between Muslims, Christians, and Jews as inhabitants of the 
same countries, in which political and ideological divisions were not sharply demarcated along 
ethnic and religious lines. Whether tied by the bonds of national citizenship or as subjects of 
colonial states, most Muslims and Jews imagined a common future in the countries in which 
they lived. Even Zionists continued to participate in the public sphere as if they intended to 
remain, and there was relatively little movement to Palestine from Middle Eastern and North 
African countries until after 1948. Algerian Jews, with their French citizenship, remained 
connected culturally to Muslims, and though they had become increasingly acculturated to 
France, they were rejected by much of the European pieds noirs society, where anti-Semitism 
was rampant. Few imagined a future in metropolitan France. Neither Muslims nor Jews 
anticipated, in the period before 1948, the massive emigration of Jews from Muslim lands 
that was to occur after the birth of the State of Israel and the decolonization of the Arab world. 

From the 1930s two important and increasingly interconnected developments began to 
challenge the ties that had bonded Muslims and Jews as national citizens or colonial subjects. 
The first was the intensification of conflict in Palestine, especially brought about by the 
Arab revolt (1936-1939), and that became a rallying point for Arab nationalists, some of 
whom called for boycotting Jewish businesses in their own countries. Despite the fact that 
many Jews had little or no involvement in the Zionist movement, and some repudiated 
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it altogether, the tendency to associate all local Jews with Zionism increased. The second 
development of the period was the rise of fascism and a growing sympathy or tactical alliance 
with Nazism in certain Middle Eastern circles.*° 

In the late 1930s, some nationalists, radical intellectuals, and anti-colonial militants 
turned to Nazism, fascism, and anti-Semitism. Hajj Amin al-Elusayni in Palestine; Antun 
Sa’adeh in Lebanon; Lebanese pan-Islamic nationalist in exile in Geneva, Shakib Arslan; 
Sami Shakwat in Iraq; Abdel Khalek Torrés in Morocco as well as a number of Iranian and 
Turkish thinkers were among those who saw the fascist and Nazi modernization efforts as 
worth emulating, felt that a strategic alliance with Germany, Italy, and Japan would help to 
challenge the dominance of British and French colonialism in the region (the Iranian thinkers, 
Abas Hedayat, for example, also underlined the shared Aryan heritage of both nations), or 
embraced anti-Semitic ideology in the context of countering the Zionist menace in Palestine. 
After the outbreak of World War II, a particularly notorious event occurred in Iraq, known 
as the Farhiid, in which more than 170 Jews were murdered in a series of urban riots in 
Baghdad following the failure of a pro-German military coup (June 1 and 2, 1941).°° North 
African Jews lived under very perilous conditions, with the German military occupation of 
Tunisia and the Italian fascist regime in Libya, and as the French colonies became a part of the 
collaborationist government established in Vichy in unoccupied France. Dozens of forced 
labor camps were established across North Africa, which interned many Jews (primarily 
foreign Jews in Morocco). Particularly severe were the labor camps in Tunisia during the 
6-month German occupation (November 1942—May 1943), and the Giado internment camp 
in Libya, where about 500 Jews, primarily from Cyrenaica, perished in a typhoid epidemic, 
weakened by the poor conditions that prevailed in the camp. While only a small number of 
Jews from Libya and Tunisia were deported to the European concentration and death camps, 
Jews of Tunisian, Algerian, Egyptian, and Turkish origins who lived in Europe suffered the 
same fate as other Jews in the German occupied countries. In French North Africa, the 
colonial authorities that were now part of the Vichy government implemented the anti- 
Jewish laws that excluded Jews from various professions and economic activities, established 
numerus clausus restricting the number of Jews admitted to public schools and, in the case 
of Morocco, expelling Jews from the European neighborhoods in the nouvelles villes in a 
number of cities. In Algeria, the Crémieux Decree was abrogated, stripping Jews of French 
citizenship rights.*” 

Some of the Muslim population in the Maghrib may have applauded the discriminatory 
measures against the Jews, whom they saw as having gained advantages under colonialism, 
especially in Algeria as the result of the Crémieux Decree, or because of the growth of anti- 
Semitic ideas in the 1930s that had begun to take root in some nationalist circles. Others 
may have stood to gain from losses of property or businesses or the remission of debts as 
a consequence of the anti-Jewish measures. Yet if the French had hoped to invoke Muslim 
support for the anti-Jewish legislation and greater acceptance of the French regime as a result, 
Muslim reactions to the measures were generally tepid, if not apprehensive. So imbedded 
were the Jews in society that there was a kind of economic interdependency that could 
adversely affect the livelihoods of the population as a whole if Jewish economic interests 
were undermined. The educated elite, and some of the ulama and nationalists, also saw little 
to be gained from the demotion of the Jews which, they understood very well, would not 
be accompanied with granting Muslims more rights and had few illusions about the aim of 
the French fascists to continue to maintain tight control over France’s colonies and to quash 
any manifestations of nationalist activities. Indeed, some leading Muslim figures denounced 
the repressive measures against the Jews. In 1942, the Muslim reformist leader in Algiers, 
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Shaykh Taieb el-Okbi, ordered Muslims not to attack Jews as they were being urged to do by 
French fascists.** While the sultan of Morocco, Mohamed Ben Youssef (later King Mohamed 
V), formally promulgated the Vichy-instigated anti-Jewish statutes, as he was required to give 
his official imprimatur by royal decree to all legislation produced by the French authorities, 
he subtly objected to some aspects of the laws that would undermine his role as an Islamic 
ruler and protector of all his subjects, including the Jews, and undercut his first steps in 
asserting himself as national leader.” 

In the context of the ongoing conflict between Muslims and Jews over the issue of 
Palestine, the association of Muslims to fascists and Nazis during the Third Reich has become 
a leitmotif in discussions about World War II. Often ignored are those segments within the 
Muslim world that challenged their peers who espoused fascist views. The anti-fascist camp 
included Muslim liberals educated in France and bemoaning its fall in 1941; pro-British 
and pro-French local politicians who relied on foreign patronage created under the mandate 
and protectorate systems; nationalists troubled by the threat of German-Italian colonialism, 
particularly after the occupation of Ethiopia; social democrats or communists who saw 
fascism and Nazism as enemies of the working classes and the USSR; Muslim neighbors 
who assisted their Jewish neighbors in North Africa; and Iraqi friends and neighbors who 
saved Jews during the Farhiid. In short, the pro-fascist and pro-Nazi camp was met with 
meaningful resistance.” 

The partial disappointment from local forms of nationalism, especially from those Arab 
nationalists who turned to fascism or anti-Semitism, led many Jews to join social democratic 
and communist parties (often illegal) in Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, 
Iran, and elsewhere in the region, where they often took leadership positions. Challenging 
both Arab and Jewish nationalisms, communism offered a classless and religion-less vision 
of a state and society for both Jews and Muslims. In the 1930s, Jews in the Maghrib and 
Egypt formed branches of LICA (Ligue International Contre l’Antisémitisme) to counter the 
influence of Nazi ideas and conduct boycotts of German goods and services, calling on their 
Muslim brethren to join their anti-fascist movement.” 

The first half of the twentieth century also saw the rise of Zionist movements in the 
Middle East. Ashkenazi Zionist emissaries were sent to the Muslim lands as early as the 1910s 
(for Yemen); their numbers and the extent of their activities expanded greatly after World 
War II. Zionist emissaries were interested in Jewish communities and Kurdish and Yemeni 
Jews were valued in particular as workers who could replace Arab labor in Palestine. With 
their initial help, Zionist Jewish groups and undergrounds spread in countries such as Iraq, 
Syria, and Egypt during the 1940s and in the French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, 
and operated in Turkey and Iran.” Here a distinction should be made between Palestine and 
other Arab countries. The latter were exposed to daily critiques of Zionism in the public 
spheres of their respective countries, while the former interacted closely with Ashkenazi 
Zionists. Some Jews in Middle Eastern countries supported Zionism as a response to the 
Holocaust and the recognition that had European Jews been allowed to come to mandatory 
Palestine, they could have been saved. Yet increasingly, the Zionism of Middle Eastern and 
North African Jews became bound up with the conflict in Palestine and, subsequently, the 
Arab-Israeli wars. The riots in Jewish quarters and attacks against Jewish businesses across 
the Middle East and North Africa that came in the wake of the Palestine conflict and the 
repressive actions taken by Arab governments against Jews during and after the 1948 war 
were a turning point. Increasingly, every Jew was equated with a Zionist, a comfortable 
scapegoat so as to deflect true discussions regarding the reasons that led to the failure of 
states such as Iraq, Egypt, and Syria in the Palestinian campaign. Most important, Zionists 
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offered a simple solution to all societal ills that Middle Eastern Jews saw in their societies: 
the gaps between rich and poor and between men and women and the social conservatism 
of the upper and middle classes. Leftist Jews, who were similarly concerned with ending 
poverty, discrimination, and class disparities, were bogged down in heated debates about the 
merits of a range of approaches: liberalism, socialism, social democracy, and communism. 
The Zionists, on the other hand, said that all that was necessary was emigration to Israel. 
After 1948, however, these Zionist movements became more radical and were willing to 
make bold moves in order to realize their goals. The responses of the Arab elites to Zionism 
varied as well: Some Muslim and Christian nationalists and communists distinguished 
between Zionism and Judaism, while other national elites, especially Pan-Arab, chauvinistic, 
and postcolonial elites, whose members ousted the monarchies in Egypt and Iraq during the 
1950s, completely collapsed the difference between Judaism and Zionism.” 

In Palestine, the situation was different. In an earlier period, some Sephardi Jews 
believed that Jewish migration to Ottoman and mandatory Palestine could help develop the 
country and likewise felt that Jews who were persecuted in Europe could consider Palestine 
their homeland and had a legitimate right to settle there. Nonetheless, articles and essays 
published by Sephardi Jews critiqued European Jews for mistreating the Arab Muslims and 
Christians, for misunderstanding Islamic culture, and for the damage their activities brought 
about. They translated from Arabic to Hebrew and from Hebrew to Arabic, and presented 
themselves as the mediators between Arabs and Jews. However, as the conflict in Palestine 
worsened, in particular after the Palestinian national revolt of 1929 (known by Palestinians 
as thawrat al-buraq), sparked by rioting over control of the Wailing Wall (the place where 
Muslims believe the Prophet Muhammad tethered his steed (buraq) during his nocturnal 
journey to the Seventh Heaven), in which many Sephardi Jews were murdered and where 
lynching and murders typified also the Jewish actions against the Palestinians, this vision 
became more and more difficult to maintain. 

In parts of the Arab world, however, Jewish opposition to Zionism was considerable. 
Many Jews living outside mandatory Palestine saw Zionism as a grave threat to integration 
in their countries; rabbis, liberals, Jewish nationalists and patriots, and communists all felt 
that Zionism harmed their position in their home countries by its claim to represent all Jews 
in Muslim lands as well. In French colonies of North Africa, many educated in Alliance or 
French public schools considered Zionism as countering their goal to assimilate to France 
and French culture.® While some waves of emigration from the French colonies of North 
Africa began in 1948, the mass emigration of Jews from North Africa began in the 1950s with 
the approach of Moroccan and Tunisian independence, which came in 1956 in both cases, 
and Algeria in 1962. It was part of a twofold process of decolonization and the intensification 
of activities by the Israeli government. The majority of Jews left not because of political 
involvement in Zionist organizations but because amid the struggle for independence 
and the imminent departure of the French authorities, they feared for their future in the 
independent Arab states. Many Jews, especially in Morocco, were destitute, and when Israeli 
agents began organizing and encouraging emigration through Cadima, an organization run 
by the Jewish Agency in Casablanca, many signed up for emigration, especially after the 
Israeli quota policy — established to restrict the number of Moroccan immigrants — was lifted 
in 1953. While most of the poorer Jewish emigrants from Morocco (and Tunisia), went to 
Israel, the more affluent, some of whom had French nationality, emigrated to France or 
Canada. When Cadima was closed down after Moroccan independence and King Mohamed 
V restricted Jewish emigration, thousands of Jews remained in the country out of choice 
or circumstance, becoming Moroccan citizens and reconstituting a much diminished, yet 
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still substantial Jewish community. The severance with Algeria, which underwent a bloody 
and protracted war, was much more dramatic: The vast majority of Jews, who were French 
citizens, settled in France, departing on the eve of independence with the colonial settlers, 
the pieds noirs. 

In the Arab Middle East after 1948 relations with Israel and Zionist activities often 
endangered Jewish communities. Many Jews wanted to leave because of the anti-Jewish 
steps taken by Arab governments, especially in Iraq. However, the negotiations between 
Zionists and the Iraqi government over Jewish property in Iraq, in which the property of 
Iraqi Jews became a bargaining chip in the negotiations between Israel and Iraq, and the 
deaths of dozens of Yemenite Jews as the community moved from Yemen to Israel, due to 
the incompetence of the various Israeli and American Zionist organizations responsible for 
their safety, suggest that the Zionist movement (and later the State of Israel), in its desire 
to encourage Jews to migrate from Arab countries, occasionally mistreated Jews in Arab 
states and endangered their well-being. ® Operation Susannah in 1954, an espionage ring of 
Egyptian Jews organized by Israeli military intelligence to sabotage Western and public places 
in Cairo and Alexandria to destabilize the country and perhaps also to dissuade the British 
from evacuating their military presence at the Suez Canal Zone, seemed only to strengthen 
the conflation of all Egyptian Jews to Zionism and Israel. 

The emigration of Jews to Israel from the Middle East and North Africa has often been 
explained as the culmination of centuries of oppression of Muslim rule, and the failure 
of nation states where Islam is the dominant religion to accept and integrate its Jewish 
minorities as citizens, while Zionism and Israel ignited the age-old yearnings, sometimes 
described for the Jews of Islamic countries as “messianic”, of Jews to return to the land of 
their forefathers. Furthermore, it has often been argued that the Jews from Arab countries 
are refugees, victims of Arab persecution. The campaign to recognize the refugee status of 
Jews from Arab countries, hence entitling them to compensation for their loss of property, 
is supported by Jewish organizations who use it as a card to play against Palestinian claims 
for repatriation.® These explanations for the emigration of Jews from Muslim countries, 
that lump together all Jews as “refugees” in an undifferentiated manner, disregard the 
wide variations of circumstances between countries and regions and between collective 
and individual motivations for emigration, clouding our understanding of a much more 
complicated dialectical relationship between both Arab nationalists/Muslim thinkers and 
Zionists/Israelis who, each for their own reasons, came to identify every Jew as a Zionist, 
contributing to the rupture of Muslim-Jewish relations that developed in the modern 
period. 

While the conflict in Palestine and the Israeli-Arab wars were important factors in the 
displacement processes that ended in the destruction of the Jewish communities in the 
Muslim world, to project the painful uprooting of these communities as well as Mizrahi 
politics in Israel onto the Muslim-Jewish past misrepresents Muslim-Jewish relations in 
the modern period. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, modernity brought with it 
not only colonialism, capitalist exploitation, and national chauvinism that drew Muslims 
and Jews apart but also brought these two religious communities together in the public 
sphere, where they shared many hopes for equality, social justice, and social change. In 
the first half of the twentieth century, Jews and Muslims lived together in countries that 
were either under colonial rule or independent nation-states under foreign hegemony, 
yet in this increasingly globalized world, they debated such theories as social democracy, 
communism, and nationalism. True, Jewish subjects were far from enjoying full rights 
in Ottoman, Qajar, and Egyptian lands and yet, during the course of the late nineteenth 
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century and especially in the twentieth century, in both the nation-states and colonized 
countries they realized that they deserved rights as modern citizens and, at times, they 
demanded them. These demands, moreover, reflect the fact that despite the overlapping 
and sometimes contradictory loyalties, many of these Jews, until 1948, saw the Muslim 
countries in which they lived as their homelands and wished to shape their politics, 
cultures, and public life, as Jews and as citizens. 
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Scripture and exegesis 


Torah and Qur’an in historical retrospective 


Shari L. Lowin and Nevin Reda 


In an oft-cited verse regarding the status of the Bible in Islam, the Qur’an instructs 
Muhammad, “If you are in doubt as to the nature of what We have sent down to you, then 
ask those who have been reading the Scripture before you; Truth has come to you from your 
Lord, so do not become a skeptic” (Qur’an 10:94).' Early on, as we can thus see, the Islamic 
tradition recognized the Jewish sacred book as a kindred spirit. This was not without reason. 
After all, Islam teaches that all of the prophets mentioned in the Bible and many of the 
teachings included therein are valid. Indeed, Muslims understand Islam itself to be, at heart, 
a renewed expression of the religion that had been earlier given to Moses and Abraham. 

Yet the connections between the Islamic and Jewish revelations are not limited to content 
alone. Rather, an overview of the classical Muslim and Jewish teachings reveals similarities 
in the traditions’ understanding of the very nature of their scripture. Islam and Judaism share 
similar attitudes toward the exegesis of the holy text as well. To be sure, Islam is not Judaism, 
and vice versa; the two traditions are not simply carbon copies of one another and diverge 
widely. It is in both the similarities and the differences that the strength of their connection 
lies. 


On scripture in Judaism and Islam 


Scripture as both the oral and written word 


Both Islam and Judaism envision their scripture as the written word of God revealed through 
a divinely chosen prophet. Not surprisingly perhaps, Islam and Judaism even use similar 
terms to refer to their written holy text. When post-biblical Jewish works discuss or cite 
from the Bible, they frequently refer to it as miqra (that which is read) or ha-katuv (that 
which is written). Similarly, the Qur’an and later Islamic sources often refer to or cite from 
the scripture by calling it al-kitab (the book). Indeed, even the official name of the Muslim 
scripture can be said to reflect a sense of its written nature; “Qur’an” derives from the root 
qr, meaning either to read aloud or to recite. 
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As written texts, both the Muslim and Jewish scripture take the form of scrolls, manuscripts, 
and published editions, often artistically embellished and beautifully illuminated. Skeptics 
and revisionists who claim that the Qur’an reached its final form in the late second or early 
third century of Islam (ca. eighth to ninth century cE) have generated a renewed interest in 
exploring earlier documents. The best available dating comes from the San‘a’ collection, a 
cache of early manuscripts that were found in the Grand Mosque of this historic city during 
a renovation project. From this corpus, Codex San‘a 1 has probably generated the most 
interest. Radiocarbon dating places its earliest layer at 646-671 CE (i.e., 13-39 years after the 
Prophet Muhammad’s death in 632 ce).? This manuscript, among others, suggests that it is 
safe to assume that the final collection and compilation of the Qur’an could not have taken 
place too long after the Prophet’s demise. 

For the Hebrew Bible, the earliest extant written samples are priestly benedictions 
(Numbers 6:24-25) inscribed on two silver talismans found in the Ketef Hinnom cemetery 
in Jerusalem and which probably date to approximately the sixth century BcE.? However, the 
best-known manuscripts by far are the Dead Sea Scrolls, which contain biblical texts that 
date to around the second century BcE. Extensive scholarship has been done on these and 
other Bible manuscripts.* 

While the Hebrew and Arabic terms for “scripture” denote the written nature of the 
texts, for ancient readers the matter was not so obvious; in the ancient realm, reading was 
not a silent activity but generally involved enunciation in an audible manner. In both the 
Jewish and Muslim contexts, the oral nature of these texts manifests itself in the chanting 
techniques used in public readings of the texts, techniques that have been handed down 
from generation to generation. The Islamic tradition in particular has preserved a practice 
of rote memorization, which finds expression in the liturgy, where the Qur’an is recited 
by heart during congregational prayers. During the month of Ramadan, in the course of 
night-time worship, the entire Qur’an is recited, communicated orally from leader to 
congregant. Jewish tradition too incorporates the Hebrew Bible into liturgy; Jewish prayers 
draw extensively from scripture, either quoting it verbatim or in paraphrase. Additionally, 
the Bible is read aloud in synagogue three times per week, with the Sabbath recitation the 
most extensive and prominent. Two traditions of Sabbath reading developed. In one, the 
Pentateuch is divided up into fifty-four portions, with roughly one portion read per week 
over the course of a year.° The other method divides the fifty-four portions into thirds, thus 
completing the reading cycle once every three years. 


Form and content 


The term “Hebrew Bible” refers to a collection of thirty-nine books, organized into three 
sections: the Pentateuch (Torah), the Prophets (Nevi’im), and the Writings (Ketuvim). In 
Hebrew, the work is often known by its acronym, TaNaKh, or simply as the Torah. It is 
a work of both history and theology, outlining God’s relationship with and plan for the 
world at large and the Jewish nation in particular. The Pentateuch, the Five Books of Moses, 
traces from the creation to the death of Moses at the border of the Land of Israel. It also 
outlines a system of ritual and civil laws. Evidence indicates that Ezra the scribe already had a 
unified canonized Torah by 444 bce. The Prophets picks up with the conquest of the Land of 
Israel under Joshua and relates, not in straight chronological order, the history of the Jewish 
nation to the Babylonian conquest of the kingdom of Judah (sixth century BCE). These books 
contain not only history but also the exhortations and teachings of various earlier and later 
prophets. Scholars understand this segment to have been canonized by the beginning of the 
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fourth century BcE. The Writings forms a miscellaneous category made up of thirteen books 
— some poetry, some history, some prophecy — dating to and reporting on different eras (both 
before and after the return from Babylonian captivity) and canonized at different times. 
Schiffman writes that literature of the Second Temple period indicates that a version of the 
writings existed as early as the second century BCE. Some have pointed to a canonization date 
as late as the second century cE.° 

Unlike some portions of the Torah, the Qur’an is not presented as following a historically 
organized chronological order. In fact, the very first siira (chapter) to be revealed numbers 
96 in the book’s corpus of 114 chapters. The first siira is al-Fatiha (The Opening), a short, 
seven-verse prayer, which contains a supplication for guidance to the right way. God, to 
whom this supplication is directed, responds with the rest of the book, beginning with “By 
the Alif Lam Mim, this book is without doubt a guidance for the God-conscious” (Qur’an 
2:1-2). The Qur’an is therefore loosely organized in the form of a prayer for guidance and 
a lengthy response. 

God is not only the book’s author but the main theme. Although God is known by many 
names or divine attributes, Allah stands out for its similarity to the Hebrew Eloah.’ In the 
Islamic scripture, prayers, stories, and legislation are all intertwined in a lengthy narrative 
of divine guidance. Stories of the prophets set up a typology within which to place the 
messenger of Islam.* Laws are sparse compared to the rest of the material, but they cover 
the basic rituals and social behaviors, including communal prayer, fasting, alms giving, 
pilgrimage, marriage, divorce, inheritance, capital punishment, and war regulations. Moral 
teachings include kindness, generosity, loyalty, honesty, integrity, and courage. Stylistically, 
the entire narrative is written in rhymed prose with various rhythms that give it a musical 
quality. While it may sound like poetry to Western ears, it does not follow the meters and 
structures of ancient Arabian poetry and is therefore technically not poetry.’ 

The divine being that lies at the heart of the Islamic scripture speaks not only to Muslims 
but to humankind in general and to the Jewish and Christian communities in particular. 
In referring to the Jewish communities, the text uses not only the phrase “O Children of 
Israel,” but also “O you who have repented/gone back to God (hddi).”" It thereby provides 
an etymology of “returning to God” for the word yahiid, the Arabic word for Jews. The 
Islamic revelation also recognizes the Mosaic covenant (Qur’an 2:40-63), while at the same 
time it affirms the ancient Abrahamic covenant that it portrays as having taken place in the 
city of Mecca. Indeed, Ishmael, Abraham’s son and the progenitor of the Arabs, is rendered a 
main participant in this covenant, which revolves around building the Meccan sanctuary and 
instituting the Hajj pilgrimage (Qur’an 2:124—134; 2:35-37; 3:96-97). It is difficult to date 
the start of this ritual and therefore Mecca’s founding family; while there is no doubt that they 
are pre-Islamic, the ancient city’s valuable material record has yet to be subjected to rigorous 
analysis. While it is difficult to pinpoint the exact beginnings of the Ishmaelite tradition, what 
remains clear is that both Judaism and Islam claim Abraham and see themselves as carrying 
on his monotheistic legacy. 


Scripture as divinely authored 


In the Islamic revelation, scripture—whether it is the Qur’an or the Torah—is of divine origin 
and authorship.'! The one and only deity who spoke to Moses also spoke to Muhammad, 
who faithfully communicated the message (Qur’an 10:15). The Qur’an even mentions the 
conduit of revelation, the angel Gabriel (Qur’an 2:97—98). Indeed, Muhammad is depicted 
as the ummi prophet who is foretold in the Bible (Qur’an 7:157), an assertion that underlines 
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the divine provenance of both scriptures. While some scholars maintain that ummi means 
that Muhammad was illiterate or “unlettered,” others ascribe this term to the Arabs of his 
environment, a people who had not received prior scripture.” Either way, this argument aims 
to allay doubts concerning Muhammad’s possible authorship and to reinforce the Qur’an’s 
claims of divine provenance (Qur’an 29:48). 

Not only does the Qur’an present itself as divine in origin but, by extension, as inimitable 
in nature. Indeed, its matchlessness is understood as one of the proofs of its nonhuman 
authorship. In response to those who doubted the revelation, the Qur’an challenges, “... 
then bring a siira like it, and call your witnesses, apart from God” (Qur’an 2:23). But this 
is a hopeless task, the next verse asserts; no one can create a text of the same magnificence 
and perfection as the Qur’an. In commenting and elaborating on this challenge, 
Muslim scholars later developed the theory of i‘jaz (inimitability), which expounds the 
book’s miraculous qualities, thereby establishing the Qur’an as the standing miracle of 
Muhammad.” While early exegetes focused on the text’s literary and rhetorical features to 
illustrate this theory, contemporary Muslims sometimes look toward its scientific content 
as proof of its divine provenance. Examining the scripture for congruencies with the 
natural sciences, they delve into diverse fields such as embryology, oceanography, human 
anatomy, astronomy, and even history, arguing that modern-day discoveries are also to 
be found in the Qur’an. This trend has resulted in a powerful movement that has been 
met with varying responses in the Muslim world, ranging from enthusiastic advocacy to 
outright rejection. Rejectionists tend to argue that the Qur’an was not intended to convey 
scientific theories but to provide divine guidance.” It is noteworthy that for Muslims, 
Muhammad’s miracle acts not only to support as scripture its own inherent truth claims 
but also those of the Bible, affirming the historical kernel and the divine guidance that can 
be found therein to the present day (Qur’an 2:1-4). 

Unlike the Qur’an, the Hebrew Bible does not make any such clear statements of divine 
authorship. On the one hand, the Pentateuch frequently testifies to itself as the record of 
God’s words transcribed by Moses. For example, Deuteronomy 4:44 states, “This is the 
Torah that Moses set before the Children of Israel.”'® Yet precisely what is meant by the 
phrase “the Torah” when it appears in the Torah (1.e., the Pentateuch) remains somewhat 
ambiguous. Does it refer to the Pentateuch writ large or to the specific laws that follow?'® 
Marc Brettler notes that not a single incidence of the word torah in the Pentateuch refers 
clearly to the entire work. He points out that only in biblical texts dating to the Second 
Temple period do we find unambiguous usages stating that the entire Torah, meaning the 
Pentateuch, was given by God to Moses.'’ 

While the Bible’s report on the Pentateuch may be shrouded in a measure of haziness, 
many of the rest of the Bible’s books appear to testify more clearly to human authorship. 
For example, Proverbs presents itself as the work of Solomon, son of David, and Psalms as 
the work of David himself: Many of the books of the Prophets identify their human authors 
by name at the texts’ very beginnings. So Jeremiah begins his first-person narrative with the 
declaration, “The words of Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah, one of the priests in Anatot in the 
land of Benjamin” (1:1). Yet here too we encounter a measure of uncertainty; is a prophet 
claiming to speak the word of God to be understood as the composer? Or is God? And what 
of the historical works, with no named author, such as the books of Judges and Kings? Who 
wrote them? 

Despite these uncertainties, the claim that the entire Torah — from the Pentateuch through 
the Writings — constitutes the actual word of God became part and parcel of the Jewish 
understanding of its sacred scripture. Early rabbinic materials express this idea as a matter of 
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course. The second-century cE Seder “Olam Rabbah (ch. 30) speaks of the Prophetic books 
as having been composed by means of the holy spirit (ruah ha-qodesh), and the late-third- 
century CE Sifrei on Deuteronomy (1:1) says the same of the Writings.'* By the fifth-century 
cE Midrash Tanhuma states in no uncertain terms that “Israelite transgressors” claim that the 
Prophets and Writings are not “Torah.””’ In other words, only transgressors would deny the 
divine authorship of the entire Hebrew Bible.’ 


Scripture as uncreated 


Although Islam and Judaism maintain that God revealed His text to His prophets at given 
points in time, both traditions also speak of the “uncreated” nature of Scripture. This 
teaching maintains that despite its historical connections, the scriptural text actually predates 
the existence of humans to whom it was revealed. In one such teaching, the early third- 
century CE Palestinian sage R. Joshua ben Levi records a conversation between God and the 
angels in which the angels note that the Torah predated humanity by 974 generations.”” A 
second-century cE rabbinic teaching maintains that Torah not only predated the world, it was 
the very instrument through which the world was created.” 

The belief in an “uncreated” Torah did not sit well with all Jewish exegetes, however. 
The fifth-century Midrash Tanhuma describes the Torah not as a text but as an expression of 
God’s will before the creation of the world; Moses subsequently read God’s mind and put 
it down on paper.” The later Saadia Gaon (d. 942), reflecting a claim of the early Muslim 
theologians regarding the Qur’an, maintained that a doctrine of uncreatedness contradicts 
the principle of creation ex nihilo.” The Andalusi poet and philosopher Abraham ibn Ezra 
(d. 1164) raised the problem of time. As a function of planetary motion, time did not exist 
before God created the celestial spheres, he wrote; thus it was impossible for the Torah to 
have preceded the world by even one moment. He concluded that the rabbinic teachings 
about the Torah’s preexistence must be an esoteric riddle.** The philosopher Judah Halevi 
(d. 1141) explained the entire problem in terms of teleology. According to Halevi, God 
created the world for the express purpose of revealing the Torah; in that sense is the Torah 
said to have existed before the world.” 

The Islamic tradition also developed multiple teachings regarding the created versus 
uncreated nature of the Qur’an. The dispute had political implications during the‘Abbasid 
caliphate (750 —1258)”° with first one doctrine and then the other gaining the upper hand 
as its rulers espoused and promoted it as the official position of the state. These ontological 
discussions belong to the realm of scholastic kalam, dialectical theology in which the 
rationalist Mu‘tazilites stand out as some of the earliest theologians. They rejected the notion 
of a co-eternal Qur’an and argued that it was created, even if it existed before the heavens 
and the Earth. For them, God’s oneness was not restricted to number, but it also meant that 
God was one in essence. Their theological adversaries argued that the Qur’an is uncreated 
since it is God’s speech and speech is an attribute, God’s attributes being eternal. Today, both 
theological positions exist with some variation, the doctrine of uncreatedness mostly within 
Sunni circles and createdness within Shi’i ones.”’ 


Scripture and the Holy Tongue 


Because of this emphasis on scripture as the word of God in both Judaism and Islam, the 
languages in which scripture was revealed took on sacred significance as well. In the Jewish 
tradition, biblical Hebrew constitutes the Holy Tongue (leshon ha-qodesh).** The phrase’s 
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first appearance can be found already in the second century Cz, in a rabbinic discussion 
focusing on which prayers must be recited in Hebrew and which may be recited in any 
language.” 

Later philosophers and exegetes attempted to explain the reason for the holiness of 
Hebrew. Maimonides (d. 1204) maintains that the title was a reflection of the language’s 
delicate and figurative phrasing, expressing an intrinsic holiness. Nahmanides (d. 1270) 
explained that Hebrew was the Holy Tongue because it was the language in which God 
spoke with His prophets and His people; it was also the language God used in creating the 
universe.*” Because of its holy nature, biblical Hebrew ultimately became restricted to the 
world of the synagogue and the house of study, for philosophy and religious scholarship.*! 

In the Islamic tradition, Arabic also took on a special significance but with markedly 
different consequences. The Arabic language’s special status went hand in hand with the 
doctrine of impeccability, the Qur’an’s “miraculous” qualities becoming associated with 
language, since the scripture describes itself as “an Arabic Qur’an” (Qur’an 12:2). The 
underlying rationale is the assumption that the miracle of every prophet comes in a medium 
that its audience can best understand and appreciate. For example, Moses was sent to the 
people of Pharaoh who excelled in magic; thus, his miracle appeared to them to be a magical 
feat that Pharaoh’s magicians were unable to beat (Qur’an 20:57—72; 26:32-48). In a similar 
way, ancient Arabs excelled in poetry and eloquence; accordingly, the language of the Qur’an 
was of such superb quality that it superseded the linguistic accomplishments of the Arabs. 
After all, it stands to reason that the Qur’an as God’s final revelation would be accompanied 
by a more long-lasting miracle or extraordinary quality than a transient, magical performance. 
In this capacity, the choice of Arabic as the language of the Qur’an served to bolster the 
presumed purity, eloquence, and classical quality of the Arabic language (fasaha) and vice 
versa. As Islam spread, Arabic spread with it, which eventually led to a widespread adoption 
of the language from Iraq on the Persian Gulf all the way to Morocco on the Atlantic Ocean 
and in the Iberian peninsula as well. 


Translations of scripture 


The different attitudes of the traditions toward the languages of revelation resulted in 
somewhat opposite attitudes toward translating scripture. While only the Hebrew version 
of the Bible was understood to constitute the holy book of the Jews, translations of the text 
into other languages did not necessarily render the material devoid of holiness. Of particular 
significance are the Aramaic interpretive translations, known as targums. Evidence from 
Qumran indicates that these were already in use in the Second Temple period.” The original 
intent of such translations was to render the biblical text into a more easily understood 
language, since Aramaic was the lingua franca of the Jews of the Land of Israel at the time. 
Rabbinic evidence indicates that these Aramaic texts were used both in the houses of study 
and in the synagogues, where they served a ritual purpose; a custom of interlinear reading of 
scripture developed whereby the biblical text was read aloud in Hebrew followed, verse-by- 
verse, by the targum.* 

In this capacity, the Aramaic translations bore a status somewhere between the sacred 
and the profane. On the sacred side, we find the account of R. Samuel bar R. Isaac (ca. 
280 CE), who entered a synagogue to find a man translating scripture into Aramaic while 
leaning against a pillar. R. Samuel immediately scolded the man for his relaxed posture, 
explaining: “Just as it [the Torah] was given in reverence and fear, so too we must relate it 
in reverence and fear.”** On the other hand, the second-century cE Mishnah Yadayim 4:5 
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rules that Hebrew scriptures written in Aramaic do not “render the hands impure,” as a holy 
object would.*° Yet other rabbis taught that one may violate the Sabbath to save an Aramaic 
Torah translation from burning, an exemption normally reserved for saving a human life or 
a Torah scroll.°*° 

Like the Aramaic targums in the Jewish tradition, Muslims have needed translations and 
other interpretations in languages that they can understand, since most Muslim are not native 
speakers of Arabic. As a result, such works have existed side by side with the Arabic Qur’an 
for centuries, even though they normally do so in ways that protect the Arabic original’s 
preeminence. Even as classical scholars debated over issues such as the Qur’an’s translatability, 
inimitability, and ontology, others were vigorously producing translations in Persian and 
other languages.*’ They are used for comprehension, preaching, and proselytization, but 
not in the derivation of law, for which the Arabic text is deemed essential. Scholars within 
the Hanafi school of jurisprudence even allow for a restricted use of translations in ritual 
worship (salah), which is normally conducted in Arabic. Though translations and other 
interpretive works have never quite reached the status of the Arabic original, some have 
stood out for their popularity and broad dissemination. Probably the most famous example 
is Jalal al-Din Rami’s Mathnawi; while not a translation per se, this long mystical poem with 
scriptural allusions has been termed “the Qur’an in Persian.”** English translations often 
carry titles such as “The Gracious Qur’an: A Modern-Phrased Interpretation in English,”°? 
thereby reflecting their secondary status. 


Exegesis of scripture 


The Oral Torah 


One can hardly understand Jewish biblical exegesis without understanding that, for 
Judaism, exegesis constitutes almost part of scripture itself, for while much of the biblical 
text strikes readers as beautiful to the point of sublime, other parts prove unclear to the 
point of obfuscation. Key words are missing from narratives and legal directives (e.g., what 
did Cain say to Abel in Genesis 4:8?). Extra words and expressions litter the text (e.g., why 
does Genesis 1:27 repeat, “And God made the human in His image, in the image of God He 
created him”?). A reader often has no sense of how much time has passed between episodes. 
Different books of the Bible provide conflicting information (e.g., in 2 Samuel 3:3, King 
David’s second son is named Chileab; in 1 Chronicles 3:1, he appears as Daniel). Ambiguities 
abound (e.g., what is the “work” that is not to be done on Shabbat, in Exodus 20:10?). And, 
problematically, the legal system outlined in Exodus 21 and Deuteronomy 21:25 in order to 
deal with monetary and physical crime is not detailed enough to run a society successfully. 
From the first century BCE and even earlier, rabbinic readers thus found themselves 
wrestling to make sense of a text they understood to be perfect but which presented itself 
as rife with imperfections. Early on, the concept of two Torahs developed, each named for 
the method through which it had been revealed: one Written, one Oral. The Written Torah 
consists of the canonical texts: the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Writings. When God 
revealed this Torah to Moses at Mt. Sinai, the rabbis noted, He commanded him to write it 
down; indeed scripture mentions explicitly six occasions on which Moses wrote down the 
words of God.” But this Written Torah was not the only revelation from God. Contained 
within the Written Torah is a second Torah, an accompaniment to the written text, revealed 
to Moses orally and transmitted through the generations in the same fashion. This Oral 
Torah consists of legal debates, rabbinic rulings, explanations of the narrative segments of 
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the Written Torah, and even accounts of the rabbis themselves. All of these are understood to 
have been “transmitted to Moses at Sinai.””! 

But what exactly this means, that the Oral Torah was “transmitted to Moses at Sinai,” 
is neither entirely clearly nor consistently presented. Two explanations can be found in the 
classical rabbinic sources. One school of thought maintained that the Oral Torah consists 
of exact content, meaning any traditionally transmitted interpretation or legal ruling that 
expands upon the Written Torah belongs to the Oral Torah. This is indicated by the fifth- 
century Midrash Tanhuma’s statement that God told Moses on Sinai even what an advanced 
student in years to come would one day tell his teacher.” Such an idea appears later in the 
work of Maimonides, who wrote, “The authoritative commentary on the Torah is also the 
Word of God.”* He brings as examples the commandments of phylacteries and fzitzit (ritual 
fringes); the Written Torah commands Jews to don both but omits the details of what either 
looks like.* Oral traditions handed down through the generations explain the particulars. 
And these traditions, insists Maimonides, “replicate exactly those God showed Moses” and 
which Moses then faithfully described orally to the people. 

The other understanding of the Oral Torah focuses not on content but on the hermeneutic 
principles by which the Written Torah was to be analyzed and interpreted in order to derive 
both laws and historical teachings. The tannaitic tradition (ca. 10-220 ce) records three 
different collections of such hermeneutic rules (middot). The thirteen principles of R. 
Ishmael (d. ca. 135 cE) constitutes the most frequently referred-to version. The rules fall 
into two general categories: elucidative interpretation and analogical interpretation.** The 
benefit of understanding the Oral Torah as principles over content 1s that any new situation 
or challenge that arises can be adjudicated and still fall into the category of “Torah transmitted 
to Moses at Sinai.” 


Mishnah and Talmud 


While classical rabbinic teachings on the Oral Torah mandate that that which was revealed 
or transmitted orally must be preserved orally, eventually the Oral Torah was committed 
to writing. Jewish tradition credits R. Judah the Prince with collecting and redacting the 
various legal materials in the chaotic aftermath of the Bar Kochba rebellion and in the face 
of subsequent Roman persecution of the scholar-rabbis, ca. 200 ce. This work, known as the 
Mishnah, consists of six “orders” subdivided into sixty-three tractates, organized roughly by 
subject: agricultural laws, festivals, women, tort law, holy things, and ritual purity. Although 
the Mishnah has been said to be a code of Jewish law, this is not quite the case; it contains 
many unresolved legal disputes and non-legal materials, such as scriptural interpretations 
and even stories. Radically, the Mishnah also includes rejected legal opinions. Rather than a 
code of Jewish law, the Mishnah should really be understood as a teaching text, what Robert 
Goldenberg has called “the oldest curriculum of Jewish learning.”*° 

Although the Mishnah, which quickly became the central text of study, aimed at presenting 
a coherent organization of Jewish law, the following generations of scholars often found it 
somewhat befuddling. In the first place, its terse language and phraseology was often too terse. 
What’s more, in forming the Mishnah, R. Judah had presented the law but had not preserved 
the biblical proof texts from which the laws derived. Subsequent generations of scholars 
worked to reconnect the oral law with the written. They strove to derive general principles 
from the particular laws in the Mishnah, to expand the bank of recorded precedents, and to 
apply Mishnaic law to functioning rabbinic courts. They expanded the Mishnah’s discussions 
of non-legal biblical materials and referred to the workings of the academies and to the lives 
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of the rabbis themselves. Each generation of scholars commented on and expanded the work 
of the ones before it, resulting in a mass of materials now known as the gemara. Together, the 
Mishnah and the gemara form the Talmud, the main text of the Oral Torah. 

Ultimately, two talmuds took shape. The Palestinian (or Jerusalem) Talmud, the earlier 
of the two, was produced in the Land of Israel by the Talmudic academies largely in Tiberias 
and Caesaria. Though it contains older material, it bears a redaction date of the beginning of 
the fifth century cE. The Babylonian Talmud, redacted in the sixth century in the Babylonian 
academies after the seat of intellectual activity moved there from Israel, measures in at almost 
twice the size of the Palestinian and displays more skillful editing. 


Midrash 


While the Talmud is the most famous of the texts of classical rabbinic exegesis, it is not the 
only work or genre in this category. At around the same time during which the Mishnah 
was compiled, another body of rabbinic literature, known as midrash, developed. Midrash 
does not refer to any specific text or group of texts but to a particular approach to reading 
and interpreting the Bible. As James Kugel explains, the midrashic method responds to the 
“surface irregularities” in the Written Torah by building “smoothing mounds” of narrative, 
exegetical, and legal expansions over them.*’ The trick for the modern student is to try and 
figure out what the problem is, based on the answer provided. Midrashic readers were drawn 
to extra or missing words, letters, or accounts, ideas that seemed at odds with what the 
rabbis knew to be correct values or teachings, and odd grammar. The midrashic method 
looks at the various contexts across the Bible in which particular words occur and takes the 
omnisignificance of the biblical text as a given. Using creative historiography and creative 
philology, midrashic texts are frequently witty and sassy, so much so that at points they seem 
to border on the sacrilegious. Midrashic sages also sought to locate in the Written Torah the 
roots of the Oral Torah’s teachings and to harmonize scriptural values with those they already 
knew to have been transmitted orally.** The polysemic mass that resulted was understood as 
testimony to the fact that scripture indeed contained everything. As the first-century CE sage 
Ben Bag Bag famously taught, “Turn it [scripture] over and turn it over [again], for all is in 
it.” 

Two categories of midrash developed. Midrash aggadah (narrative midrash) focused on 
elucidating the narrative portions of the Bible, while midrash halakha focused on elucidating 
the legal portions. Both categories present exegetical and homiletical exegeses of the biblical 
materials. And both often resulted in explanations that depart wildly from the text’s plain 
meaning. Yet as with the Talmud, midrashic writers did not understand themselves to be 
adding to the Written Torah; instead, they were uncovering that which was already there, 
deciphering the code with which God wrote the Torah. Thus, according to Michael Fishbane, 
“[E]very scriptural interpretation is a reenactment of the revelation at Sinai.”*° 

While the collections of classical and medieval midrash are too numerous to name here, a 
few deserve mention. The earliest aggadic midrash is Genesis Rabbah, a virtual verse-by-verse 
commentary to the book of Genesis compiled in the first half of the fifth century cE in the 
Land of Israel. Midrash Tanhuma constitutes a fifth-century CE homiletical midrash on the 
entire Pentateuch. The earliest legal midrash, Mekhilta of R. Ishmael, presents a verse-by-verse 
legal (and exegetical) explication of Exodus, with a redaction date of the second half of the 
third century ce. Important later works include Pirgei de-Rabbi Eliezer (ca. eighth century) 
which includes canonical and pseudoepigraphical material and reflects the influence of Islam 
and the Arab conquests; Midrash ha-Gadol, a thirteenth-century exegetical midrash on the 
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Pentateuch, consists mainly of excerpts from rabbinic/Talmudic materials combined with 
some later materials; and the twelfth- to thirteenth-century Yalqut Shim‘oni, which forms 
basically a “midrashic thesaurus” on the entire Hebrew Bible compiled from more than fifty 
other works, some now lost. 


Medieval exegesis — peshat 


It was not until the Golden Age of Spain that the midrashic style of biblical exegesis (known 
also as derash) began to diminish in exegetical sovereignty. Spanish Jewish exegetes, partially 
under the influence of the Spanish Muslim emphasis on the style of scripture as the key 
to its value, began applying literary techniques to biblical interpretation. Insisting that the 
Bible spoke in human terms so as to facilitate human understanding, the Spanish exegetes 
maintained that not every detail in the Bible bore significance; some details were literary 
ornamentation. The medieval exegetes focused on a peshat approach, insisting on the “plain” 
meaning of things and on reading biblical passages in their particular contexts. For example, 
derashic expositors attempted to exonerate David from his adulterous relationship with 
Bathsheba, whose husband David arranged to have killed in battle so as to cover up the affair 
(2 Samuel 11). In one discussion, R. Nathan midrashically claims that all of David’s soldiers 
had issued contingent divorces to their wives, such that when David bedded Bathsheba, she 
was already retroactively divorced.*! Don Isaac Abrabanel (d. 1508), a student of Spanish 
peshat, rejects such an interpretation, thundering, “My mind cannot suffer to reduce David’s 
sin and I will not deny the simple truth (fa-emet ha-pashut) of it!”** Other medieval exegetes 
of importance include the prolific R. Abraham ibn Ezra (d. 1164), perhaps the very epitome 
of the Spanish school, and R. David Qimhi (d. 1235) who, though not himself Spanish, was 
trained in the Spanish school and remains a model of its methodology and values. 

But let us not think that medieval Spain was the only site of flourishing exegetical activity. 
Northern France, too, served as a locus for peshat-centered interpretive industry. Perhaps 
the most well-known and important of this school is R. Shelomo ben Isaac (d. 1105), better 
known by his acronym, Rashi. The author of a commentary to almost every book of the 
Hebrew Bible, as well as the Talmud, Rashi’s clear and concisely written exegeses draw 
from the midrashic tradition while focusing on the particular context of words and passages. 
Like the Spanish school, he concentrates on uncovering the “plain” meaning of scripture. 
Equally important is Rashi’s grandson R. Samuel ben Meir (d. ca. 1160), who followed 
in his grandfather’s footsteps. Indeed, he often surpassed Rashi in moving away from the 
midrashic interpretations of the Sages. 

No discussion of Jewish exegesis would be complete without a brief discussion of sectarian 
issues. In Jewish exegetical circles, sectarian controversy concerned the very existence of an 
Oral Torah. The earliest group to insist on the validity of the Written Torah alone was the 
Sadducees, a proto-rabbinic group dating to the first to second century Bce. Although the 
Sadducees ceased to exist by the end of the first century CE, their opposition to the Oral Torah 
lived on in the Karaites, a group that arose in the eighth to ninth century ce. While the Karaites 
did not reject the need for biblical interpretation, they did reject the rabbinic claim of the 
authority of the Oral Law and hence of the rabbis themselves. The Karaites emphasized the 
need for and right to personal, direct, independent, critical study of the written Bible, alone 
given on Sinai. Influenced by the Islamic kalam movement and the rationalist Mu‘tazilites, 
the Karaite method of biblical interpretation was marked by a rationalist and philologically 
oriented approach that, in many ways, resembled the medieval rabbinic peshat method. The 
tenth century was marked by the intellectual skirmishing between the Karaites and their 
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rabbinite opponents. Although at its height in ca. eleventh century the Karaite movement 
attracted a fairly large portion of the Jewish community, in modern times most Jews are 
surprised to learn they still exist at all. 


Hadith and Islamic exegesis 


The notion of an Oral Torah has a counterpart within Islam — in a body of texts known as 
hadith (pl. ahadith).*? This corpus consists of short reports of the sayings, actions, and tacit 
approvals of the Prophet Muhammad, whose example is thought to illustrate the Qur’an. 
Although their status as revelation-of-sorts is disputed, many classical and contemporary 
Muslims understand at least some of them to be divinely inspired in meaning, though 
usually not in the actual vocabulary. Integral to the study of these reports is the isnad — the 
chain of transmission that traces each report, name by name, all the way back to the prophet. 
The isndd goes hand in hand with biographical dictionaries that detail the lives and varying 
degrees of trustworthiness of individual hadith transmitters. These provide some means of 
determining each report’s authenticity and therefore its usefulness in the derivation of law, 
among other things. The idea of isndd appears also in the Jewish tradition, in Mishnah Avot 
1:1 (second century cE). There the Mishnah traces the transmission of the Torah as a whole 
— both written and oral — from God to Moses at Sinai and on through the “Men of the Great 
Assembly,”*' thereby establishing its authority. 

Like midrash, hadith plays a role in the exegetical process; however, few of these reports 
are commentaries or interpretations of specific verses. Often another type of tradition, 
termed athar (pl. athar), acts as the interpreting vehicle. These differ from hadith in 
one crucial element: Their chains of transmission do not reach all the way back to the 
Prophet but stop short at one of his companions or their immediate successors. If one 
could liken them to midrash, they would be a type of midrash that is restricted to the first 
two generations of exegetes. Since dthdr are so similar to hadith, many conflate the two 
genres based on the assumption that early authorities would not have deigned to interpret 
a verse unless they had heard something to that effect from the mouth of the Prophet 
himself. A single commentary will usually list several of these traditions, complete with 
chains of transmission. Ibn Jarir al-Tabari’s (d. 923) Jami‘ al-bayan ‘an ta’wil ay al-Qur’an (A 
Comprehensive Elucidation of the Interpretation of the Verses of the Qur’an)* is a prime example 
of this type of tradition-based exegesis. While generally understood to be an example of 
tafsir bi’l-ma’thiir (exegesis by transmission), al-Tabari’s text is a complex and carefully 
structured work and is often used as a resource today. 


The exegetical sciences (‘ulam al-Qurdn) 


Over time, the Islamic exegetical tradition developed subject matter or “sciences” that are 
deemed essential for the interpretive process. In his al-Itgan fi ‘uliim al-Qur’an (Mastering 
the Qur’anic Sciences),*° Jalal al-Din al-Suydati (d. 1505) wrote the most famous work on 
these sciences, one still used as a standard textbook today. It covers numerous Qur’an- 
related subjects, including articulation, lexicography, rhetoric, poetics, hermeneutics, and 
collection history. Among them one finds the occasions of revelation (asbab al-nuzil), also 
sometimes termed “reasons of revelation” or “contexts of revelation.” These generally athar- 
type traditions typically relate the circumstances surrounding the revelation of certain verses, 
setting them in an historical context and clarifying details that are not provided within the 
text of the Qur’an. 
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Another basic exegetical science is al-ndsikh wa’l-mansiikh (the abrogating and the 
abrogated), which studies instances where verses diverge and are cancelled by others, so 
that their legal ruling no longer applies. The ongoing character of the legislative process 
stands out in this line of investigation, which is not unexpected in a tradition that recognizes 
more than one revealed scripture. For example, since both the Torah and the Qur’an are 
considered to be divinely inspired [Qur’an 3:3], how does one make sense of the divergence 
in laws, such as those regarding the Sabbath when Jews are prohibited from “work” but 
Muslims are not? Abrogation provides an answer; it allows for the divine provenance of 
the Sabbath legislation, while at the same time religious-legal validation of Muslim non- 
adherence. The changing nature of the legislative process is not limited to prior revelation 
but can also apply internally within the Qur’an, where newly revealed verses are deemed to 
supersede earlier ones in the revelation process. The most popular example today is probably 
the ban against alcohol, which underwent three stages. The verses begin with discouraging 
the consumption of alcohol (Qur’an 2:219), proceed to preventive measures forbidding a 
Muslim access to ritual prayer while intoxicated (Qur’an 4:43), and ultimately end in a final 
prohibition phrased in strong terms (Qur’an 5:90-91). However, it is also possible to read 
these verses in different ways, one of which looks at the verses together, as elaborating and 
explaining one another. This trend can be found in the works of modern exegetes, many 
of whom do not accept the theory of abrogation as applying internally to verses within the 
Qur’an but only to prior books. One should bear in mind that this theory pertains only to 
legal content and not to the basics of belief: While religion in the sense of monotheism is 
considered unchanging across the ages, laws can and do change in accordance with changing 
circumstances, either through divine or human agency.*’ 


Tafsir and ta°wil 


Two different terms denote exegesis in the Islamic tradition: tafsir and ta’wil. The first derives 
from the root fsr and literally means interpretation or explanation. Ta’wil overlaps in meaning 
but derives from the root ’wl, which gives it a nuance of returning something to its origins. 
Initially, the two terms were used interchangeably; however, as the tradition developed, tafsir 
became associated with the apparent meaning of the text, the zahir or exoteric meaning, and 
ta’wil with the esoteric or hidden meanings, the bdfin. 

Tafsir is the most pervasive genre in Muslim intellectual history. Every generation 
produces volumes upon volumes of tafsir. The sheer size of the material makes classifying 
it a daunting if not impossible task, particularly since most of the texts incorporate material 
from across disciplines. However, it is possible to say that certain commentaries stand out in 
the tradition for specific strengths and expertise. For example, al-Tabari’s tafsir stands out for 
transmission-type exegesis, and al-Qurtubi’s (d. 1273)** for his legal acumen. Abii Hayyan 
al-Andalusi (d. 1353) is well-known for his linguistic analysis” and al-Fakhr al-Razi (d. 1210) 
for his theological discussions.” 

The most popular classical commentary in circulation today is that of Ibn Kathir (d. 
1373),°' usually in abridged form. The work stands out for its method of interpretation, in 
which the author applies the hermeneutics of his teacher, Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), known by 
the epithet Shaykh al-Islam (Elder of Islam) in some circles today.” This productive thinker 
classifies exegesis into four text-based, epistemological categories, in which he gives first 
place to methods that interpret the Qur’an intertextually by using other verses in the Qur’an 
to shed light on obscure passages. The remaining three categories are tradition-based, 
consisting of using hadith and athdr to interpret relevant verses. Anything else is considered 
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unworthy opinion-based exegesis (tafsir bi’l-ra’y), which is why many modern commentaries 
locate themselves within the first category, thereby incidentally highlighting not only their 
legitimacy but also their methodological excellence vis-a-vis traditionalist interpretations. As 
with midrash and peshat, the tensions between the literal meaning of the text and traditionalist 
interpretations were recognized quite early in Islamic history; al-Tabari, for example, 
addresses this problem. Most classical and modern exegetes recognize the principle of 
following the general wording of the text, not the specifics of the occasion of revelation, 
which, by providing context, can also limit the legal applicability of the text. 

While Ibn Kathir’s commentary remains prevalent, another classical work — Burhan al- 
Din al-Biqa‘i’s (d. 1480) Nazm al-durar fi tandsub al-ayat wa’l-suwwar (Arrangement of Pearls 
in the Correlation of Verses and Siiras) — is increasingly gaining attention.“ This encyclopedic 
commentary stands out for two remarkable features: the way it incorporates midrash-like 
narrative expansions directly from the Bible and the way it approaches siiras as whole units, 
looking for internal connections between the passages and identifying central themes.® 
These features resonate very much with the modern-day interest in the Qur’an’s coherence 
on the one hand and with the mounting attraction of Bible-Qur’an intertextuality on the 
other. 

Esoteric Qur’an interpretation is more characteristic of Sufi and Shri ta’wil. In the 
Sufi tradition, al-Sulami’s Haq@iq al-tafsir (The Realities of Exegesis) functions in a manner 
similar to al-Tabari’s magnum opus; he collects all the esoteric traditions of early sages and 
compiles them into one large compendium of mystical interpretations. One of the recurrent 
exegetes in al-Sulami’s work is Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 765), who also figures prominently in the 
Shi’i tradition: He is the sixth Imam, whom all Shris acknowledge, and one of the most 
outstanding scholars of his day. Al-Sadiq, among others, offers layers of meaning that are 
not immediately apparent in the plain meaning of the text and that convey the versatility 
and breadth of mystical possibilities. For example, for the Queen of Sheba’s words of 
earthly wisdom “when kings enter a city, they despoil it and make the proud among its 
people humiliated in spirit” (Qur’an 27:34), he interprets “kings” as God and “city” as 
heart, drawing attention to the humbling effect a strong mystical connection to God has on 
the hearts of devotees.*” While the Sufi tradition is concerned with the heart and with the 
unveiling of spiritual truths, Shri ta’wil often addresses particular Shi’i doctrines such as 
the imama, the institution of spiritual leadership in the family of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Nevertheless, most Shi’1 commentaries are much like their Sunni counterparts in form 
and content, except for the inclusion of Shi’i traditions and the reliance on a different, 
if often overlapping, set of exegetical authorities. Major classical works include al-Tusi’s 
(d. 1067) compendium, but the most widely disseminated Shi’i commentary in modern 
times is probably that of al-Tabataba’i (d. 1981). 


The Islamic tradition and the Bible 


The Islamic tradition did not go the route of Christianity, which incorporated the Hebrew 
Bible into its scriptures. It is quite conceivable that in the early days the Torah was unavailable 
to native Arabic speakers, since the first widely disseminated translations date to the tenth 
century: R. Sa‘adya Ga’on’s translation is quite famous in this respect. However, early 
Muslim interpreters were not averse to consulting material from the Bible and other Jewish 
and Christian writing whenever they could get their hands on it. The body of texts that 
contain this exegetical subject matter has been termed “isr@iliyyat” (Israelitica), a name that 
reflects both the substance and the origin of the materials. Like hadith, isr@iliyyat come in 
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the form of reports, each with their own individual chain of transmission. Like the dthar, 
this chain stops at the name of the companion or immediate successor of the Prophet who 
first disseminated the report within Muslim circles but does not name the biblical or extra- 
biblical source document. While earlier works such as al-Tabari’s tafsir are replete with 
isr@iliyyat, later works are less likely to rely on them in an exegetical capacity. As the Islamic 
tradition became increasingly literate and scholastic, the oral chains of transmission were 
no longer enough to prevail against the ambivalent source documents and, by extension, 
the inability to further explore their reliability. These reasons are probably what led Ibn 
Taymiyya to exclude the isra’iliyyat from his four tiers of knowledge-based interpretation, so 
that they became relegated to the opinion-based category. However, they continue to play a 
role in other genres of Muslim writing, mainly history (tarikh) and Stories of the Prophets 
(qisas al-anbiya’). One ought to note that despite similarities to Jewish midrash, a tale deemed 
isr@iliyyat can often be an entirely Muslim creation. We find evidence of the influence of 
these Islamic narratives on later midrashic works as well. 

It is difficult to ascertain why only early Muslims were interested in the Bible, even though 
there are notable exceptions such as al-Biqa‘l. A likely reason is the pre-modern passion for 
isnad and transmission-type exegesis, which left room for the hadith-like isr@iliyyat but not 
as much for innovative new readings of the Torah. It is also likely that the notion of tahrif 
(alteration, corruption) played a role, even though that does not seem to have stopped early 
exegetes. Tahrif denotes the idea that the Torah experienced human modification across the 
ages and is therefore not the original book that God gave Moses. It is a polemic that accounts 
for some of the glaring discrepancies between the two scriptures and asserts Qur’anic 
truth claims vis-a-vis the Bible. For example, the Torah recounts an etiological story for 
the Sabbath, explaining that God created the world in six days and rested on the seventh 
(Genesis 2:2). The Qur’an categorically denies that God rested on the seventh, stating, “We 
have created the heavens and the earth and what is in between them in six days and no trace 
of fatigue touched Us” (Qur’an 50:38), thereby implying that the story is a later human 
interpolation. The difficulties of telling apart what is presumably divine from what is not 
may also have been a deciding factor in later Muslim dissatisfaction with using the Bible as 
an exegetical tool for interpreting the Qur’an. 

The idea that scripture experienced modification has its similarities within contemporary 
academia, where biblical critics propose that the Bible underwent editorial changes across 
the ages, engaging in redaction criticism and other source-critical methods. This notion 
has a history within scholarly circles beginning with Benedict (Baruch) Spinoza (d. 1677), 
who was one of the earliest figures to suggest the Bible’s collation from different sources 
and thereby challenge traditional claims of Mosaic authorship and the integrity of the 
text.” The historical-critical approach to the Bible has its counterpart in the study of the 
Qur’an, particularly its narrative portions, which critics envision as distorted appropriations 
from the Bible. Abraham Geiger (d. 1874) inaugurated this trend when he wrote his prize- 
winning dissertation portraying the influence of Jewish scripture on the Qur’an, in which 
he used the word verdorben (corrupted, spoiled) in connection with Muhammad’s presumed 
efforts at borrowing from the Bible.” In the realm of literary theory, influence is largely 
a preoccupation with the notion of originality and thereby gauging the genius of authors, 
generally privileging older texts as “original” over younger compositions. It had its heyday in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries but still has vocal advocates today.” Influence 
theory has been increasingly displaced by the rise of intertextuality, which is less concerned 
with original sources and the intentions of the author. It places texts on a level playing field 
and explores the allusive space between them, whether these texts stem from the very same 
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canon, from entirely different scriptures, or are unrelated to holy writings and spring from 
the literary world at large.” 


Conclusion 


In light of the preceding information, the Torah and the Qur’an have a history of connections, 
both in the manner in which the faithful have envisioned them and in the ways they have been 
interpreted. Jews and Muslims equally affirm their respective scripture’s divine authorship 
and attribute a holy status of sorts to the language in which the scripture was first articulated. 
Both religions also treasure the written and oral dimensions of their texts, avidly producing 
manuscripts and new editions and reciting them in their devotions. Even the contents of the 
scriptures overlap, often recounting stories of the very same prophets, propagating similar 
laws or moral values, and thereby incidentally reflecting common perceptions of the deity 
that lies at their heart. However, while the physical texts are food for thought, the ongoing 
conversation between the scriptures becomes clearest in the realm of exegesis. It is here 
that the texts enrich one another the most, as can be noted in the way the isr@iliyyat have 
enhanced Islamic exegesis for centuries. Material of Muslim origin has also been known 
to find its way into Jewish midrash. To a certain extent, these efforts reflect how Jews and 
Muslims have used each other’s traditions to derive meaning for their holy writs, giving 
them new life in an ever-changing world. 

Nevertheless, there are also many differences. After all, if the traditions had been carbon 
copies of one another, it would not have been possible for each to use the other to find 
enrichment, and both traditions would have been very much the poorer. To be sure, there 
is also a dark side to difference, since it has engendered polemics, where each tradition has 
accused the other of falsification when asserting its own truth claims. However, criticism, even 
when harshly phrased, can sometimes act as a catalyst, stimulating provocative scholarship 
and lively discourse. Within this diverse and ever-developing intellectual environment, 
new approaches have emerged that are better able to negotiate difference, finding more 
meaningful connections between scriptures that do not reduce the substance of the other’s 
scripture to that of a corrupted version of one’s own. It opens the door to a world in which 
the scriptures enhance one another’s meanings and offers hope for a future in which this 
collective heritage is treasured. 
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4 
Theology 


The articulation of orthodoxy 


Aaron W. Hughes 


The present chapter presents a chronological, though by no means evolutionary, sketch of 
Jewish-Muslim theology. It is primarily interested in the places where the two theological 
traditions intersect, whether through influence or how the one thinks about the other. In 
the medieval period, Jews developed theological principles that they learned from Muslim 
theologians (mutakallimiin), especially those associated with the Mu‘tazila school. In this 
period, Jews adopted Arabic, and Jewish theologians articulated Judaism using Arabic 
theological categories. While Jewish and Muslim theologians certainly differed in terms 
of what they chose to emphasize, they engaged in a common project of articulating the 
principles, aims, and general structure of their respective religions. More recent times have 
witnessed theologians from each tradition try to think about how to accommodate those 
from the other, something that has been exacerbated by the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

Theology represents the systematic articulation of religious truths using human reason. 
Theologians attempt to define and make sense of these truths with the help of well-defined 
external criteria, such as those supplied by logic and metaphysics. Many of the issues with 
which theology is concerned — the nature of God, the relationship between God and humans, 
providence, the existence of evil, and the problem of freewill vis-a-vis determinism, to name 
but a few — certainly emerge from scripture but often in an inchoate or unsystematized 
manner. Theology is, then, an ongoing process to clarify belief and practice, taking different 
forms and exploring different issues dependent upon a variety of social, historical, and 
geographical contexts. Theologians consider themselves to be involved in the continued 
attempt over time to understand the religious community and its relationship to God, to the 
cosmos, and to other religions. Since theology is a well-defined and often highly technical 
tradition, those who practice it must be trained in institutions devoted specifically to this 
skill. This is especially the case in both Judaism and Islam, two religious traditions in which 
the law and its interpretation play a large role. 

Historically, theology entered Islam as it encountered the various traditions associated 
with Greek rationalism in places such as Baghdad, from where it subsequently made inroads 
into Judaism. Since Judaism and Islam are both scriptural religions, both developed well- 
defined ways of deriving theological principles from these sources based upon traditional 
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exegetical techniques. Theology in both traditions has at least three functions: to articulate 
and clarify the tenets of faith for the believer; to defend the religious tradition from both 
internal and external polemics; and to develop a theory of the “self” by creating a discourse 
of the “other.” Given the proximity of Jews and Muslims over the course of the historical 
record, this has necessarily meant that each religion has both thought with and about the 
other with the aim of developing a clearer idea of itself: 

The lines between theology and philosophy or, indeed, between theology and law, 
despite the fact that the latter term of each of these dyads appear as separate chapters in this 
Handbook, are very fine. Where theology ends and law or philosophy begins is difficult to 
ascertain precisely because all three of these terms are, in many ways, artificial, seeking to 
separate neatly in the present that which was not necessarily so separated in the past. Take, for 
example, the contemporary issue of stem cell research. Each tradition must ascertain whether 
and how the religious law can respond to it. In order to do this, however, legal experts must 
formulate the theological framework that facilitates such a response. Theological speculation, 
in other words, necessarily involves reflection on the law, shari’a in Islam and halakaha in 
Judaism. In like manner, the line separating theology and philosophy is equally problematic. 
If philosophy is seen as a “secular” activity and theology a systematic and rational reflection 
on religious truths, then with very few exceptions can we speak of an Islamic or Jewish 
philosophy that is not concerned with the articulation of religious dogma.! 

In general surveys of Islamic and Jewish intellectual history, theology is often reduced to 
Kalam, what is usually translated as “dogmatic theology.” This type of speculation initially 
entered Islam though a school known as the Mu‘tazila in the early eighth century and it 
flourished in places such as Basra and Baghdad. This school argued that the basic truths 
of religion, including God’s existence and justice, could be ascertained by rational proofs 
without the aid of scriptural revelation. Only after such truths have been established can the 
veracity of scripture be proved by reason, which then becomes the most important feature 
of the interpretation of the Qur’an. On account of its bold claims regarding the unaided 
human intellect, so the master narrative goes, another school, the Ash‘arites, subsequently 
challenged the Mu‘tazilite’s general framework in the early eleventh century (more on both 
below). It seems to have been various versions of Ash‘arite theological speculation that 
subsequently became enshrined in various creedal statements and that were responsible 
for the articulation of theological orthodoxy within Sunni Islam. It was the Mu‘tazilites, 
however, who seem to have made exclusive inroads into Jewish thought beginning in the 
tenth century when the likes of Dawid al-Mugammis (d. ca. 937) and Sa‘adya Gaon (d. 
942), both writing in Arabic, started to apply this school’s methods to understand Judaism. 

However, it is important to realize that this early medieval Kalam, whether of the Muslim 
or Jewish variety, represents but one historical iteration of theology in each tradition. Jews, 
for example, had speculated on theological matters since as early as the biblical period,’ and 
many of the classic rabbinic commentaries produced in late antiquity, even before the rise of 
Islam, are what we would today call works of theology, even though the rabbis themselves 
did not use this term.’ While perhaps neither as systematic nor as rational as that produced 
by those associated with Kalam, it is worthwhile to invoke the great Jewish scholar of 
Islam, Ignaz Goldziher, who reminded us years ago that theology, even broadly defined, is 
a necessary development subsequent to the emergence of a scripture that adherents define 
as sacred.‘ In like manner, any discussion of theology in modern Judaism and Islam must 
try to understand the complexity of modernity and how this complexity has challenged 
traditional authority. While it may be easy to speak of theology in the medieval period and 
who possessed the authority to engage in it, in the messy present it is by no means clear. 
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What follows will focus primarily on the former but will also try to convey, albeit briefly, 
something of the latter. 

The present chapter, then, seeks to account for some of the depth and breadth of this 
theological speculation in these two traditions by offering a chronological survey of the uses 
to which theology has been put in the two religions. It does so, however, only at the point at 
which Judaism and Islam intersect, cross-pollinate, or use the other to think about the self: 
It does not, for example, discuss items such as post-Holocaust theology because, although an 
important part of Jewish theologizing, it rarely engages Islam, nor does it look at the role of 
theology in the ongoing debates about modernism in Islam because, again, these discussions 
are rarely in conversation with Judaism. 


The rise of Kalam 


The birth of theological speculation is, generally speaking, associated with controversy and the 
need to justify a belief or a practice, one that will eventually become normative or orthodox. In 
Second-Temple Judaism, for example, this had to do with the debates between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees over the role of free will, the afterlife, religious authority, and the nature 
of biblical interpretation. Similarly, in early Islam, theological speculation arose on account 
of the need to define correct belief in the light of a series of political controversies regarding, 
for example, the debate over the status of the “grave sinner” (murtakib al-kabira) that broke 
out between two rival groups, the Kharijites and the Murjrites. This was a particularly acute 
issue because three of the first four successors to the Prophet Muhammad were assassinated. 
Did the assassins, for example, remain Muslims? Or, did their acts somehow separate them 
from the community, both in this life and the next one? The Kharijites held the grave sinner 
to be an infidel (kafir) and, thus, beyond the pale of the community in both this life and 
beyond; the Murjr ites, by contrast, argued that such an individual remains a Muslim and that 
it is up to God to decide his fate. Other debates involved predestination (qadar) between the 
Qadarites and the Jabrites, not to mention the problem of how to interpret anthropomorphic 
and other problematic language in the Qur’an. 

Although it is important not to reduce theological speculation in early Islam to outside 
influence,° it cannot be gainsaid that the translation movement of Greek sources into Arabic 
played a major role in its subsequent articulation. Within this context, the most important 
impetus for the rise of rationalist theology was contact with Greek sources, especially those 
associated with logic, and the concomitant need to try to reconcile the terminology and 
categories of rationalism with those of monotheism. This attempt at reconciliation is known 
as Kalam, and its practitioners are known as mutakallimiin (sing. mutakallim). The mutakallim 
(literally, a “speaker”) is, in the words of Goldziher, “one who made a dogma or controversial 
theological problem into a topic for dialectical discussion and argument, offering speculative 
proofs for the position he urged.”° 

Most works of Kalam, whether Muslim or Jewish, share the same style and structure. 
They usually take the form of theological summae to define correct belief and practice. They 
begin from universal principles (e.g., creation of the world, epistemology) and move to more 
specific concerns (e.g., prophecy, the afterlife). The texts are usually polemical, providing the 
believer with responses to criticism of his or her religion (e.g., “if an unbeliever should say 
‘x,’ one should respond to him with the claim that....”). 

Among the earliest practitioners of Kalam were, as we have already seen, the Mu ‘tazilites, 
also referred to as ahl al-‘adl wa’l-tawhid (the people of [divine] justice and unity). In 
addition to stressing God’s unity and justice — by which they meant that He could not 
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do something that would contravene justice — they emphasized the importance of reason 
(‘aql) in religious speculation. One of the most important synthetic works describing 
the doctrine of the Mu‘tazilites may be found in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s (d. 1025) Al-mughni 
(“Summa”), which emphasizes the importance of four sources for ascertaining truth: the 
Qur’an, agreed-upon hadiths (sayings of Muhammad), rational argument, and ijmd (i.e., 
consensus). And, to reinforce the point that theologians are simultaneously involved in the 
establishment of religious doctrine and criticism of the doctrines of other religions and/or 
sectarian movements, ‘Abd al-Jabbar also wrote Tathbit dal@ il al-nubuwwa (“Confirmation 
of the Proofs of Prophecy”), which is, among other things, a critique of Christian origins, 
doctrine, and history.’ 

The Muttazilites developed a comprehensive theological framework that revolved 
around a number of key features: God’s unity, God’s justice, the intermediate state of the 
grave sinner (i.e., as neither an infidel nor a pious Muslim), reward and punishment in the 
afterlife, and the ethical notion that one must avoid sin and practice virtue.’ While early 
Kalam emphasized tradition (naq!) and reason (‘aql) to understand scripture, the Mu‘tazila 
were frequently accused by their critics of elevating the latter at the expense of the former. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries, the Mu‘tazilites enjoyed tremendous success, using 
their rationalist principles to develop an important and influential body of scientific and 
exegetical literature. Their two main epicenters were Basra and Baghdad, both of which 
had fairly large Jewish communities that would, as we shall see presently, absorb the general 
theological framework of the Mu ‘tazilites. 

The Mu‘tazila would come under criticism from at least two constituencies. The first was 
the philosophers, who regarded mutakallimiin as little more than apologists for their religion. 
The great Islamic philosopher Aba Nasr al-Farabi (870-950) has the following to say about 
Kalam in his The Enumeration of the Sciences: 


And still others, convinced of the validity of their own religion beyond any doubt, hold 
the opinion that they should defend it before others, show it to be fair and free it of 
suspicion, and ward off their adversaries from it, by using any chance thing. They would 
not even disdain to use falsehoods, sophistry, confounding, and contentiousness...° 


Writing much later, the Jewish philosopher Maimonides (d. 1204) argued that the 
mutakallimiin “are of the opinion that what may be imagined is an admissible notion for 
the intellect.”!° Maimonides is here critical of those practitioners of Kaldém who emphasize 
occasionalism, namely, an arrangement of the universe that is either haphazard or arbitrary 
in order to protect divine omnipotence and omniscience. Occasionalism was diametrically 
opposed to the Aristotelian universe upon which the philosophers’ natural science was 
predicated. According to the mutakallimiin, Maimonides further writes, “it should come about 
that the sphere of the earth should turn into a heaven endowed with a circular motion and 
that the heaven should turn into the sphere of the earth.”!! This conforms to Maimonides’s 
general assessment that 


all the first mutakallimtn from among the Greeks who had adopted Christianity and 
from among the Muslims did not confirm in their premises to the appearance of that 
which exists, but considered how being ought to be in order that it should furnish a 
proof for the correctness of a particular opinion, or at least should not refute it.'? 
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“The philosophers, as this passage of Maimonides shows, were critical of what they 
considered to be the mutakallimiin’s dogmatic use of reason and of knowing their conclusions 
in advance of their premises. The Mu‘tazilites, however, also came under attack by other 
schools of Kalam, which sought to rewrite the relationship between religion and reason. 
This seems to have been precipitated by the milina (“inquisition”) developed by the Caliph 
al-Ma’mitn (d. 833), which consisted of a theological test wherein religious scholars had to 
swear allegiance to the Mu‘tazilite doctrine that the Qur’an was created in time. Were it not 
created in time, they argued, the Qur’an would be coeval with God, thereby compromising 
God’s singularity. Those theologians who refused to assent to this principle were jailed, 
leading Goldziher to remark, years ago, that we should avoid thinking of the Mu‘tazila as the 
“free-thinkers” of early Islam.'? While al-Ma’mtin may have decided to instate this policy to 
create some form of centralized theological and, thus, political authority, a quasi- “church,” if 
you will, it ultimately failed because it was incongruous with what was slowly coalescing into 
the majoritarian theological position, namely, that the Qur’an was eternal. One of the most 
important individuals who refused to swear to the doctrine of a created Qur’an was Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal (d. 855), someone who would become one of the most esteemed doctrinal 
authorities in the Sunni tradition. For Ibn Hanbal, Muslims had all that they needed in a 
literal reading of the Qur’an and hadith and that there was no need for a Greek- (i.e., pagan-) 
inflected rationalism to ascertain good from bad. In the longer creedal statement reported in 
his name, he claims, 


The Qur’an is the Speech of God by which He speaks. It is not created. If anyone 
supposes the Qur’an to be created, he is a Jahmite, an unbeliever. If anyone supposes 
that the Qur’an is the Speech of God, but suspends judgment and does not say it is 
uncreated, this is worse than the view of the previous [person]. If anyone supposes 
that our utterance of [the Qur’an] or our reciting [or reading] of it is created, while the 
Qur’an is the Speech of God, he is a Jahmite. He who does not declare all these people 
unbelievers is in a similar [position] to them." 


Another branch of Kalam, the Ash‘arites, responded to what would in hindsight amount 
to the temporary ascendency of the Mu'‘tazila. They claimed, in general terms, that human 
reason was incapable of establishing truth claims with absolute certainty or confidence 
because God transcended the narrow parameters of human reason. The founder of the 
school, Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 936) had begun his theological career belonging to 
the Mu‘tazilite school but gradually criticized it for the belief that the Qur’an was created, 
that humans have freedom of choice, and the denial that God lacks attributes such as sight 
and speech, attributes that the Mu'‘tazilites had sought to explain away through allegorical 
exegesis. Instead, al-Ash‘ari followed ibn Elanbal and argued that if the Qur’an ascribes 
attributes to God, we must accept them “without asking how” (bi-la kayf). In al-Ash‘ari’s 
creedal statement, for example, we read, “God has a face, without asking how, as it says ‘the 
face of your Lord endures, full of majesty and honor.’”'® Or, again, believers “affirm hearing 
and sight of God, and do not deny that as do the Mu '‘tazilites.”'° 

It would, however, be a mistake to conceive of al-Ash‘ari or the school that subsequently 
bore his name simply as anti-rationalist. In this regard, they developed a highly technical and 
atomistic occasionalist framework, wherein God constantly engages in the act of creation, 
meaning that God could, should He so desire, create at any moment a world different from 
the one we know. Such a position, needless to say, protects the absolute omnipotence of 
God, whereas the Mu'tazilites — at least according to this position — sought to harness God’s 
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power by subsuming it under human rationalism. The Ash‘arites also developed a technical 
description of human will that tried to combine human freedom (so people are responsible 
for their actions) with determinism (to maintain God’s omniscience and omnipotence). 
According to al-Ash‘ari, the faithful “hold that a [person] has no acting-power to do anything 
before he [actually] does it, and that he is not able to escape God’s knowledge or do a thing 
that God knows he will not do.”!” 

The theological premises of the Ash‘arites, especially when coupled with those of ibn 
Hanbal, quickly became regnant and, to this day, they remain the dominant theological 
position in Sunni Islam. Although it does not exactly map onto the Mu'‘tazilite-Ash‘arite 
split, a telling juxtaposition of the stakes between these two schools may be found in the 
early tenth-century debate between Abii Bishr Matta and Aba Sa‘id al-Sirafi. The former, a 
rationalist, and the latter, a critic of rationalism, debated over the merits of logic in ascertaining 
truth. Their debate, preserved by Yaqut in his Mu‘jam al-udab@ (“Dictionary of the Religious 
Scholars”), on the authority of Aba Hayyan, revolves around the role of logic:'® 


Matta: I understand by logic an instrument whereby sound speech is known from 
unsound, and wrong sense from right: like a balance, for thereby I know overweight 
from underweight, and what rises from what sinks. 


Al-Sirafi: ... If logic be the invention of a Greek made in the Greek language and 
according to Greek conventions, and according to the descriptions and symbols that 
Greeks understood, whence does it follow that the Turks, Indians, and Arabs should 
attend to it, and make it umpire to decide for them or against them, and judge between 
them, so that they must accept what it attests and repudiate what it disapproves? 


Matta: This follows because logic is the discussion of accidents apprehended by reason, 
and ideas comprehended thereby, and the investigation of thoughts that occur, and 
notions that enter the mind; now in matter apprehended by the intellect all men are 
alike, as for example four and four are eight with all nations and so on. 


Al-Sirafi: ... If the accidents that are apprehended by the intellect and the notions that 
are comprehended can only be attained by language, which embraces nouns, verbs, and 
particles, is not knowledge of language indispensible? 


Matta: Yes. 


Al-Sirafi: Consequently you are inviting us, not to study logic, but to learn the Greek 
language. Now you do not know Greek yourself; how, then, can you ask us to study a 
language of which you are not a master?...Your statement would only be correct and 
your claim conceded, if Greece had been known to possess out of all nations absolute 
infallibility, an unfallen nature, and a structure unlike that of other men, so that if they 
wished to err they would have been unable to do so, had they desired to make a false 
statement they could not, and if the Shechinah had descended upon them and God had 
taken them specially under His charge and error washed its hands of them....'° 


I have quoted this passage at length because it gets to the heart of the tensions found 
among those who want to employ reason in the service of understanding religious dogma. 
For those who do, reason affords humans the wherewithal to adjudicate between truth and 
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falsity. Yet, for those critical of such an endeavor, reason is little more than a Greek, and thus 
foreign, invention that has no business in ascertaining the message of God, who exists above 
and beyond the human intellect and its limited ability to categorize. 


Jewish Kalam 


The development of rational theology in Judaism took place in Arabic and under Islam. 
Prior to this, with the exception of Philo of Alexandria, there was little or no systematic 
engagement with theology. Since Philo had very little impact on subsequent Jewish thought 
— his biggest influence seems to have been among the early Church fathers — and since 
Jews in late antiquity used other models and genres to articulate their theological concerns, 
the development of rational theology is intimately connected to the Jewish immersion in 
Arabophone culture. As Jews adopted Arabic and as they began to think in Arabo-Islamic 
categories, it was only natural that they would begin to try to connect the themes of rationalist 
theology to Judaism. If they did not, Judaism would appear to be intellectually obsolete. The 
result was the rise of what we may call Jewish Kalam. 

Jewish Kalam, according to Maimonides, is primarily of the Mu‘tazila variety. He writes, 
again in Guide 1.71, 


As for the Kalam regarding the notion of the unity of God and regarding what depends 
on this notion, which you will find in the writings of some Geonim and in those of the 
Karaites, it should be noted that the subject matter of the argument was taken over by 
them from the mutakallimin of Islam and that this is very scanty indeed if compared to 
what Islam has compiled on the subject. Also it has happened that Islam first began to take 
this road owing to a certain sect, namely, the Mu'‘tazilites, from whom our coreligionists 
took over certain things walking upon the road the Mu'‘tazilites had taken. After a certain 
time another sect arose in Islam, namely, the Ash‘arites, among whom other opinions 
arose. You will not find any of these latter opinions among our coreligionists.”” 


Jewish Kalam, like that of the school of the Mu'‘tazilites, begins with the premise that 
both the unaided human intellect and sense perception form the basic sources of knowledge. 
Human reason, in other words, is what enables the individual to make sense of the universe, 
to know, for example, that it is created ex nihilo by an omnipotent and omniscient Creator 
who is fundamentally or essentially different from His creation. Human reason is also the 
primary means and method with which to engage in the interpretation of the Bible. 

The works of Jewish mutakallimiin follow the basic structure, techniques, and topics of 
those found among their Muslim colleagues. These include, in part as we have seen above, 
speculation about God, divine attributes, creation, revelation, prophecy, and the importance 
of revelation. On many of these topics, the nature of the arguments is identical to those 
found in Muslim Kalam, and the only thing that would seem to differ is the scripture used 
to supply the proof-texts in support of the position. Jewish Kalam also shares an interest in 
engaging in polemics, either with other religions or with opposing positions within one’s 
own religion.”'It is worth noting, however, that certain topics — such as the created or eternal 
nature of scripture, the status of the grave sinner, or that of atomism — seemed to have been 
of no or marginal interest among Jewish mutakallimiin. 

Dawid al-Muqammis (d. ca. 937) is generally regarded as one of the earliest rationalists 
in Judaism. His place in the so-called “canon” of medieval Jewish rationalism, however, 
is complicated by, among other things, his purported conversion to Christianity (and 
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subsequent reversion to Judaism).” Unlike other Jewish mutakallimiin, al-Muqammis 
composed his major theological work — ‘Ishriin Magqala, or The Tiventy Chapters — in Arabic as 
opposed to Judeo-Arabic (i.e., Arabic written in Hebrew characters). Even the biblical proof- 
texts are translated into Arabic and written in Arabic characters. In its basic structure and style 
of argumentation, the work is certainly one of Kalam, more specifically of the Mu‘tazilite 
variety, although Stroumsa, in her critical edition of the work, argues that it is more informed 
by Aristotelian philosophy and most closely resembles Christian Kalém, what Maimonides 
later labeled as mutakallimii al-nasara.” 

The work itself is based on many of the typical themes that other mutakallimiin were 
interested in, such as the sources of knowledge, the world, God, revelation, and the 
refutation of other religions. In Chapter 7 of the work, for example, al-Muqammis, in 
typical fashion, argues that the created nature of the world necessarily implies the existence 
of a Creator: 


If someone asks, “How do we know that it is impossible for a thing to create itself?” We 
reply that had it created its own self, only two possibilities could have obtained at the 
time of its creation: either it created itself when it existed, or it created itself when it did 
not exist. If it created itself when it was already existing, it means that it existed before 
it created itself...” 


Al-Muqammis continues by arguing that the world could neither have generated itself 
nor have been created from preexistent matter (hayild). Since createdness is an attribute of 
matter (jawhar), and not of the Creator, he argues that this is proof that God, who possesses 
eternity as an essential attribute, created the world from nothing (/@ min shay). Perhaps 
on account of his conversion to Christianity and subsequent reversion to Judaism, he is 
particularly critical of his former religion, arguing that the claim that God is “one substance, 
but three hypostases” (jawhar wahid thalatha aqanim) goes against the dictates of reason. As we 
have just seen, al-Mugqammis argues that to posit God as a substance (jawhar) is incompatible 
with His unity because substance implies the existence of created attributes, which God by 
definition cannot possess. 

If Dawtid al-Muqammis represents the first generation of Jewish mutakallimiin, Sa‘adya 
Ga’on (d. 942) represents the maturation witnessed in its second generation.” Sa‘adya was 
one of the rabbinic leaders (ge’onim; sing. ga’on) associated with the academies of Sura and 
Pumbedita (both in Babylonia; modern-day Iraq). He also seems to have spent considerable 
time in Baghdad, which, as we have seen, was a hotbed of Mu‘tazilite speculation in the 
tenth century. Saadia was among the first important rabbinic figures to write extensively 
in Arabic, and he is often considered to be one of the founders of Judeo-Arabic literature, 
composing works on linguistics, Jewish law (halakha), and theology, in addition to writing a 
Hebrew-Arabic dictionary known as the Agron. As a good mutakallim, he was also involved 
in religious polemics, seeking to articulate and defend rabbinic belief from the threat of the 
Karaites, a sectarian movement that denied the validity and authority of the Oral Torah. 
Sa‘adya, however, effectively absorbed many of the rationalist theological arguments of the 
Karaites to argue against them.”° 

In terms of Kalam, Sa‘adya’s most important work is his Kitab al-amandt wa’l-i‘tiqadat, 
“The Book of Articles of Faith and Doctrines of Dogma,” translated into Hebrew by Judah 
Ibn Tibbon in the twelfth century as Sefer Emunot ve-De’ot. This work represents the first 
systematic attempt to integrate Jewish texts with various components of Greek philosophy. 
It is a work that helped to shape much subsequent rabbinic thought that remains today at 
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the heart of traditional Judaism. It proved to be much more theologically compatible with 
traditional Judaism than Aristotelianism or Neoplatonism, which many perceived to be 
based on “foreign” wisdom. In the Introduction to the work, Saadia writes, 


Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, to whom the truth is known with absolute 
certainty; who confirms to men the certainty of the truths which their souls experience 
— finding as they do through their souls their sense perceptions to be trustworthy; and 
knowing as they do through their souls their rational knowledge to be correct, thereby 
causing their errors to vanish, their doubts to be removed, their proofs to be clarified, 
and their arguments to be well grounded. Glory unto Him who is exalted above all 
attributes and praise.”’ 


Here Saadia informs the reader, in typical Mu‘tazilite fashion, that sound sense perception 
and sound reason are able to establish truth for humans. He subsequently argues that the 
goal of his book is to explain why individuals in the search for truth go astray and how such 
errors “can be removed so that the object of their investigations may be fully attained.”** The 
majority of these errors, according to Saadia, stem from the fact that many individuals fail 
to grasp the phenomenon of sense perception. They either have an inadequate idea of the 
object in question or they are perfunctory in their observations. He gives us the following 
analogy: 


Take the case of a person who is looking for someone called Reuben ben Jacob. He 
may be in doubt whether he has found him for one of two reasons: either because his 
knowledge of Reuben is inadequate, since he never met him before and therefore does 
not know him, or else because seeing some other person he may wrongly assume him 
to be Reuben, taking the least line of resistance and neglecting to make proper inquiries. 
He has no claim to be forgiven since he takes things too easily and conducts his search 
carelessly. The result will be that his doubts will never be cleared up.” 


Saadia informs us that the same applies to rational knowledge. Only now errors occur 
when the individual in question is either unfamiliar with the methods of demonstration, 
meaning that the individual may be unable to differentiate between a valid and an invalid 
proof or that the individual may understand proper argumentation but still refuse to complete 
the work of rational investigation on account of haste. 

All of this sounds remarkably similar to works of Mu‘tazilite mutakallimiin. How, then, 
does Saadia differ from them? For one thing, he uses biblical proof-texts where a Muslim 
mutakallim would use Qur’anic ones. For example, he cites Psalm 119:18 — “Open Thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Your Law” — as proof that the biblical 
text supports the type of rationalizing theology of the sort that Saadia is engaged in. Or, again, 
he invokes Isaiah 48:17 — “I am the Lord your God, who teaches you for your profit, who 
leads you by the way that you should go” — as further proof that it is incumbent upon the 
Jew to engage in rational speculation, despite the fact that the Bible probably had something 
else in mind. 

More important, however, Saadia argues that Jews possess one feature that no other people 
do: an additional source of knowledge unique to them, what he calls “reliable tradition” 
(al-khabar al-sadiq). Whereas all people share the three basic sources of knowledge — sense 
perception, reason, and inferential knowledge (e.g., where there is smoke, there is fire) — 
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only Jews possess a fourth. This final source of knowledge not only differentiates Jews from 
non-Jews, it differentiates rabbinic Judaism from its Karaite despisers. He writes, 


We, the congregation of the believers in the unity of God, accept the truth of all the 
three sources of knowledge, and we add a fourth source, which we derive from the three 
proceeding ones, and which has become a root of knowledge for us, namely the root 
of the reliable tradition [al-khabar al-sadiq]. For it is based on the knowledge of sense 
perception and the knowledge of reason.*” 


In a subsequent chapter of the treatise, Saadia divides the commandments in Judaism 
into “laws of reason” and “laws of revelation.” The former are ascertainable by reason (e.g., 
“Thou shalt not kill”), whereas the latter consist of “matters regarding which reason passes 
no judgment” (e.g., how ordinary days differ from festival ones). Saadia also argues that 
although reason can ascertain why murder or theft are wrong, humans need revelation to set 
the terms of punishment and so on. 

It is important to note that nowhere does Saadia self-identify as a mutakallim. If anything, 
he seems to have regarded himself as a_faylasiif, or philosopher. Despite this, however, the 
structure and types of argumentation found in Kitab al-amdanat wal-i‘tiqadat, including the 
criticism of him by later Jewish philosophers, such as Maimonides witnessed above, would 
seem to place this firmly in the camp of Kalam. 

Before turning our attention to subsequent developments in Muslim and Jewish theology, 
itis worth underscoring that contact with Muslim rationalism, both theology and philosophy, 
forever altered the way in which Judaism was both approached and defined. Saadia’s division 
of the commandments into rational and revelatory, to give but one example, occurred under 
the influence of Muslim theology and was subsequently picked up by philosophers such as 
Maimonides, who also lived under the orbit of Islam, and also by later Jewish thinkers, such 
as Moses Mendelssohn (d. 1786), who did not. 


Subsequent developments 


Much of the early centuries of rational theology in Islam and Judaism involved individuals, like 
those we have already encountered, articulating what they considered to be their respective 
tradition’s theological principles. Within this context, it is often difficult to differentiate 
Jewish mutakallimiin, such as al-Muqammis and Saadia, from their Muslim contemporaries. 
Indeed, all that seems to separate the one set from the other is the adjective in front of the 
activity they all engaged in — Kalam. Since the very terms “Muslim Kalam” and “Jewish 
Kalam” are modern terms, it is difficult to know how “Jewish” someone like Saadia regarded 
his thinking to be. A good example of this may be found in the theological writings of Ibn 
Hazm (d. 1064), a Muslim polymath from Al-Andalus, who makes references to the writings 
of al-Muqammis and Saadia in order to criticize them.*! The criticism is not so important 
for my purposes here as is the fact that he seems to have been familiar with their writings, 
thereby offering us a clear insight into the fact that Jewish and Muslim mutakallimiin do not 
neatly and simply bifurcate into, as so many of our textbooks tell us, religious adjectives. 
This lack of a clear line between Muslim and Jewish thought in the Middle Ages may 
also be witnessed in, for lack of a better term, Sufi-inspired works of Jewish theology, such 
as Kitab al-Hidaya ila Far@ id al-Qulib (“The Book of Direction to the Duties of the Heart”) 
by Bahya Ibn Paqiida (fl. second part of the eleventh century). Although arranged and 
divided into the basic structure of treatises associated with Kaldm, Bahya’s interest is less 
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with ascertaining rationalist principles, though he does claim that reason is God-given, than 
with cultivating the inner experience of the believer.** While he defines reason in ways that 
are virtually identical to that of the Mu'‘tazilites, he defines the ultimate goal of the believer 
in ascetic and mystical terms — the reunion of the soul with its Creator. 

Subsequent centuries, however, saw an increased differentiation between Jewish and 
Islamic theology, especially as the language of theological speculation in Judaism switched 
from Arabic to Hebrew. Perhaps this switch is most notable in the thought of Maimonides, 
whom we have already encountered several times earlier. Although still writing his 
philosophical works in Judeo-Arabic, he composed his massive Mishneh Torah, a compendium 
of law and theology, in Hebrew, presumably so that Jews who did not read Arabic would be 
able to understand it. 

In the space that remains in this section, however, I want to focus on two individuals who 
show us to just what extent the border between Jewish and Muslim theology was porous 
even after Maimonides. These two individuals — Ibn Kammiina (d. 1284) and David b. 
Joshua, the great grandson of Maimonides, who lived in Cairo in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries — continue to show the filiations between Muslim and Jewish theology 
into the later Middle Ages. 

Ibn Kammina was, by all accounts, a Jew, though some have argued that he had converted 
to Islam. Although a Jew, he was given to making pious remarks about Muhammad, in 
addition to writing a detailed commentary to Suhrawardt’s al-Talwihat (“Intimations”), and 
writing glosses to his younger contemporary Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s al-Ma‘alim (“Waymarks”), 
an important work of Islamic theology. Ibn Kammina’s commentary on Suhrawardi’s 
texts, in addition to his correspondences with Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi and Nasir al-Din al- 
Tasi, played a major role in both the exposition and diffusion of Suhrawardi’s Ishraqi, or 
“Eastern,” philosophy in later Muslim thought. Indeed, so important is Ibn Kammtna to the 
understanding of Muslim theology of this period that several contemporary Iranian scholars 
have concentrated their efforts on Ibn Kammina’s philosophical writings and have edited 
several of his works in, specifically, his commentary on Suhrawardi’s Talwihdt.** Individuals 
such as Ibn Kammina nicely, if problematically for some, blur the boundary between Jewish 
theology and Muslim theology in this period. How, for example, do we classify him? Is he a 
“Jewish” theologian or a “Muslim” one? Such religious adjectives, I would suggest, are our 
terms, and may be unhelpful or even anachronistic. 

Ibn Kammina is also known as the author of Tangih al-abhath lil-milal al-thalath 
(“Examination of the Inquiries into the Three Faiths”), a work, written in Arabic, that 
examines Judaism, Christianity, and Islam from what he calls an objective point of view. 
In his introduction to the work, he writes that “I have not been swayed by mere personal 
inclination, nor have I ventured to show preference for one faith over the other, but have 
pursued the investigation of each faith to its fullest extent.”*° In his chapter on Islam, he again 
summarizes the theological teachings of Islam with little or no polemical intent. He writes, 
for example, that 


The Muslims agree that Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib is the 
Messenger of God and Seal of the Prophets; that he was sent to all mankind, that he 
abrogated all the previous religions, and that his religion will remain in force to the day 
of resurrection; that he called upon men to believe in God and His angels, messengers, 
and scriptures, and to believe that God is one, has no companion, none like or similar 
to Him, no mate or child, and that God is preexistent, living, all-knowing, almighty, 
willing, hearing, seeing, speaking; and that He sent the Torah through Moses, the Gospel 
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through Jesus; that Muhammad, on behalf of God, announced that He commanded the 
performance of prayer, payment of Zakat, fasting during Ramadan, pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary of Mecca...*” 


The second example is David b. Joshua, the great grandson of Maimonides, who lived in 
Cairo during the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. If and when Maimonides’ 
descendants are discussed, it is usually his son Abraham, a well-known halakhist and 
someone who was very much influenced by the mystical trends of Sufism. However, in 
the realm of theology and the intersection of Judaism and Islam, it is Maimonides’ great 
grandson who deserves attention. As the nagid of the Jewish community there, he wrote, 
as many of Maimonides’ descendants did, Sufi-inspired interpretations of Judaism. Most 
notable is his al-Murshid ild-l-tafarrud wa-l-murfid ila-|-tagarrud (“The Guide to Loneliness and 
the Path to Detachment”).** There are also indications in the Cairo Genizah that he wrote 
commentaries on the writings of al-Hallaj and Ibn ‘Arabi. David b. Judah also commissioned 
many manuscripts, including a Muslim commentary on his great grandfather’s Mishneh 
Torah. 


Modern trends 


If medieval Kalam was simultaneously interested in ascertaining theological doctrine and 
refuting other religions, much modern Islamic and Jewish theology, while certainly still 
interested in maintaining orthodoxy, is specifically interested in how the two religions relate 
to one another. This can take the form of inter-faith dialogue that is done in a theological 
register (that is, in trying to figure out the best conditions in which the two religions can 
interact with one another), or it can take the form of demonizing the other. A precipitous 
moment for both of these agendas was 1948, the year of the formation of the State of Israel 
and the increased tensions between Arabs and Israelis in the Middle East. 

It should go without saying that neither Islam nor Judaism is monoliths. Rather, we should 
imagine each as a canopy under which cohabit, often uncomfortably, numerous competing 
theological voices on any given number of topics. In the contemporary period, these voices 
are perhaps easier to untangle from one another, at least in Judaism, than they are in the pre- 
modern period because today they tend to coincide with particular denominations. Reform 
Judaism, for example, is often the most inclusive when it comes to dealing with theological 
issues concerning non-Jews (e.g., conversion, intermarriage) and religious diversity, though 
it is often surprisingly illiberal when it comes to support for Israel, whereas Orthodox 
and ultra-Orthodox often tend to be among the most exclusive on such issues. In Islam, 
likewise, it is important not to generalize and assume that all Muslims think alike when it 
comes to theology or other matters. As in Judaism, there are more liberal and less liberal 
interpretations of the tradition, although they are not drawn along denomination lines, and 
these traditions of interpretation necessarily influence the description of and interaction 
with Jews and other non-Muslims. One of the epicenters of Islamic learning, at least in the 
Sunni world, is found at Cairo’s al-Azhar University, founded in 970, and today composed 
of a membership that represents the theological schools of the Ash‘arites, in addition to 
the closely aligned theology of al-Maturidi (d. 944), and the four schools of Sunni Islamic 
jurisprudence. In what follows, I try to provide a brief selection of some of the more extreme 
theological positions from both traditions in order to show the wide range of opinion when 
it comes to understanding how both Judaism and Islam construct theological discourses of 
the other. 
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Judaism 


According to rabbinic teachings, there exist seven laws that are binding on all the sons of 
Noah (i.e., all humanity). These are the prohibitions against (1) idolatry, (2) murder, (3) 
theft, (4) sexual immorality, (5) blasphemy, (6) eating the flesh of a living animal, and (7) the 
positive injunction to establish courts of law.’ Taken together, these are referred to as the 
so-called “Noahide laws.” Whereas Jews have 613 commandments that they must follow, 
non-Jews have only these seven. 

Some modern theologians argue that the Noahide laws show the inclusive nature of 
Judaism because they reflect the ideal that non-Jews are no different from Jews. This means 
that both possess the intrinsic capacity to be religious and moral beings.*” Other Jewish 
thinkers believe that the Noahide laws are equivalent to natural law. David Novak, for 
example, contends that these laws are accessible to the intellects of all peoples and are not 
contingent upon revelation.*! This latter tradition, as Robert Eisen notes, avoids the issue 
of asking how a non-Jew can come to know these laws without having access to the Jewish 
revelatory tradition.” 

Even the Noahide laws, as Eisen does well to note, impose on non-Jews “a Jewish form 
of religion and morality.”** While those who stress that non-Jews who follow the Noahide 
laws become “righteous gentiles,” there are numerous sources that argue the opposite: that 
non-Jews are so incapable of following divine guidance that they receive no reward for their 
observance.** And just to make sure that borders are maintained between Jew and non-Jew, 
we read other pronouncements in which it is forbidden with the punishment of death for 
a non-Jew to perform commandments reserved solely for Jews (e.g., the observance of the 
Sabbath). On this reading, “the Noahide code,” according to Eisen, “represents as much a 
barrier between Jews and non-Jews as it does a basis for commonality.”* 

Theological speculation about the Other in the modern period, with the Other par 
excellence being Arabs, can be witnessed in the convoluted theology of Abraham Isaac Kook 
(d. 1935), often known as Rav Kook. He was the chief Ashkenazic rabbi of Palestine and 
was heavily influenced by kabbalistic thought that, among other things, emphasized the 
individual Jew’s active involvement in the redemptive process, the quasi-mystical properties 
of the land of Israel, and the spiritual superiority of the Jewish people. He argued that secular 
Zionists were actually doing religious work, though they did not realize it, because they were 
preparing the land of Israel for its ultimate redemption.*° Many of Rav Kook’s teachings were 
radicalized and popularized by his son, Rabbi Zvi Yehuda Kook (1891-1982), especially in 
the years after the Six-Day War in 1967. The younger Kook actively encouraged his religious 
followers to establish settlements throughout the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, many of 
which were granted official recognition by subsequent Israeli governments, both right and 
left.*” 

This aggressive settlement coincided, perhaps not surprisingly, with a hostile attitude 
toward Palestinians, Arabs, and even potentially all non-Jews. For Zvi Yehuda Kook, non- 
Jews impede the return of the Messiah because they pollute the land. The secular State of 
Israel, including its army, was now valorized as holy because both were seen to be carrying 
out the redemptive task spoken about in the ancient Jewish sources. If non-Jews, including 
innocents, were killed in these “holy wars,” this was acceptable because messianic fulfillment 
was morally superior to the death of non-Jews. In so doing, Kook and his followers could 
rely theologically on Jewish mystical texts that held that non-Jews were not even fully 
human because they ascended from the side of evil (Aramaic sitra ahra). This led to a dualistic 
worldview wherein, according to Eisen, there is “a clear division between Israel as the 
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manifestation of goodness in the world, and the rest of the nations as the embodiment of all 
that was evil.”*® 

Perhaps the most extreme version of this may be found in a recent theological tractate 
published in 2009 by Yitzhack Shapira and Yosef Elitzur, two rabbis associated with a 
seminary entitled Yeshiva Od Yosef Chai located in the West Bank. Their controversial — and 
certainly non-normative — Torat haMelech (Torah of the King) seeks, among other things, to 
provide guidance on how Israeli soldiers should conduct themselves in times of war.” Basing 
their arguments on a highly particularist reading of the traditional canons of Jewish law 
and theology, they state that under certain circumstances “non-involved” gentiles, including 
innocent women and children, may be preemptively killed. The reason that such force is 
allowed is because these innocents may, at some indeterminate point in the future, take up 
arms against Jews. Because of this future threat, they reason, it is permissible to kill them in 
the present. Although Arabs are nowhere mentioned by name in the book, it is not difficult 
to see that such a work both legitimates and justifies the murder of innocent Palestinians 
(including children) for the sake of some self-perceived religious struggle between Jew and 
non-Jew.*? 

Just to make sure that we do not emphasize the inclusive reading at the expense of the 
exclusive one, it is worth noting that the authors of Torat haMelech believe that individuals 
who violate the Noahide commandments ought to be murdered. Within this context and to 
show that this is not just a theoretical debate that plays out in medieval sources, it is worth 
pointing out that many settlers in the ultra-right religious Zionist movement adamantly 
believe that the Palestinians have violated the Noahide prohibition against theft because they 
have stolen land from Jews. 


Islam 


Theological speculation in modern Islam is equally convoluted. Modernity — for Islam, as 
for Judaism — becomes a force or set of forces against which religious identity is formed 
and manipulated. Once formed, however, manifold Muslim identities become invested in 
shaping the modern world to their own perceptions of what Islam should be. Within these 
many formulations, Islam serves as an interpretive strategy to explain or account for the rise 
of modernity and to counter an increasingly unfriendly and powerful European bloc and an 
intransigent Israel. The categorical error is to mistake in this complicated dialectic that there 
was or is a monolithic theological response to modernity. A plethora of books on “modern 
Islam” that seek to portray a “clash of civilizations” or a religion that is theologically incapable 
of adapting to the modern world has made this mistake.*! 

Many want to take events such as the attacks of September 11, 2001, as a prism to examine 
the entire history of Islam. Those hostile to Islam want to find early sources to show how 
Islam is inherently violent or anti-Semitic. Yet others take various hadith reports to construct 
a proto-democratic, proto-feminist, or proto-humanist theology of Islam that fits with 
modern liberal values. In each case, the “real” Islam as defined by each group is singled out 
from all the sources and interpretations and made to fit with the needs, political or otherwise, 
of those doing the interpreting. 

If we take al-Azhar University to represent normative Sunni Islam, we again see the 
overlap between theology and law. Al-Azhar’s mission, for example, includes the propagation 
of Islam and Islamic culture, which it seeks to do by having its theological and legal leaders 
render edicts (fatawa, or fatwas) on contested issues and disputes submitted to them from all 
over the Sunni Islamic world regarding, among other things, proper conduct for Muslims. 
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The official policy of al-Azhar on Jews and Judaism, which is certainly dictated by the current 
situation in Israel/Palestine, is understandably complicated. There exist edicts that say Jews 
should be banned from holy sites in Muslim countries as long as Muslims are prevented 
from visiting Jerusalem alongside those that encourage active dialogue with Jews based on 
their common monotheistic heritage. 

A less normative theological position on Jews may be found in the likes of groups such 
as the Muslim Brotherhood, Hamas, or even more extreme groups such as al-Qaeda or ISIS 
(Islamic State of Iraq and Syria). Although transnational in scope, militant Islamic groups 
tend to have various political objectives that revolve around reasserting Islam in the face of 
American imperialism and U.S. support for Israel, which is perceived to be the archenemy 
of Islam. Groups such as al-Qaeda and ISIS envisage themselves as upholding the pure Islam 
practiced by Muhammad and his followers and by the generation immediately following 
them. They see the use of violence as justified — and they go to certain Islamic sources to 
justify its use on a theological level — to spread their versions of what they consider Islam to 
be. Whereas critics of the followers of this form of Islam may accuse them of “hijacking” the 
true Islam, those who struggle against the West and Israel accuse Muslims who do not follow 
them of being in collusion with the West. In a letter to the scholars of al-Azhar and other 
normative Muslim institutions of higher learning, Osama bid Laden (d. 2011) excoriates 
them: “After the Crusader’s occupation of Saudi Arabia, the Jews’ violation of Palestine... 
and the destruction and slaughter being meted out to Muslims in Chechnya and Bosnia 
yesterday and throughout the world everyday, can matters get worse?” Here bin Laden 
accuses mainstream Muslim theologians of weakness and using their understanding of 
traditional Islamic theology to keep Muslims weak. 


Conclusions 


While we should definitely not take the positions of Rabbis Shapira and Elitzur or of al- 
Qaeda to be normative in either contemporary Judaism or contemporary Islam, respectively, 
it is important to note that their extreme and marginal voices provide definition to the 
center and its much more grounded attempts to define belief and practice for the majority 
of religious believers. The present chapter has presented a chronological, though by no 
means evolutionary, sketch of Jewish-Muslim theology. In the medieval period, we saw Jews 
develop theological principles that they learned from Muslims. Arabic was their common 
language as theologians from each tradition sought to articulate the principles, aims, and 
general structure of their religions. More recent times have witnessed theologians from each 
tradition trying to think about how to accommodate (or not) those from the other. Where 
they tend to agree, especially in more “observant” streams, is the rejection of certain aspects 
of secularism, such as same-sex marriage, and other related issues. 
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The reception and practice of rationalist 
medicine and thought in medieval Jewish 
communities, east and west 


Paulina B. Lewicka and Gad Freudenthal 


The objectives of medicine, the art of healing suffering human beings, are shared by all 
of humanity. The internal logic of medicine does not depend on prejudice or on cultural 
premises; it is perforce universal. In his The Merchant of Venice (3:1) William Shakespeare 
wrote (1598): 


I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? 


The human body being the same whatever the religion followed by the person inhabiting 
it, the art and science of medicine are a cultural good that is shared cross-culturally more 
easily than other lore. This implies two things: On the level of medical treatment, patients 
will tend to seek advice from the best physician available, without regard to his (or her) 
religious identity; and on the level of the cross-cultural transfer of ideas, medical knowledge 
will tend to be more easily transferable from one culture to another. 

In this chapter we will attend essentially to Muslim-Jewish relations on the level of medical 
theory and practice. This is the domain of natural knowledge in which the interaction was 
most intensive. In the conclusion, a few words will be said about Jewish-Muslim contacts 
on the level of science. 

The first part will explore the topic in Islamic society: Jews living in Dar al-Islam spoke, 
read, and wrote in Arabic and were integrated in the majority society both culturally and 
physically; describing medicine in this cultural setting thus means describing one aspect 
of what some scholars have called the “medieval Jewish-Muslim symbiosis.” Here Jewish- 
Muslim interaction involved real human beings who encountered one another in an 
unending succession of real-life situations and who shared the same body of knowledge. 
The second part of the chapter bears on Jewish-Muslim relations in the realm of medicine 
in Christian Europe. Here Jews, usually not knowing the cultural language of the majority 
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culture (Latin), depended on Hebrew translations of medical (and other) works, which (until 
the fifteenth century) were mostly translated from Arabic. The lively translation movement 
that emerged in southern France and Italy between the twelfth and the fifteenth century 
thus, in a way, prolonged the “cultural symbiosis” of the earlier centuries, albeit in a purely 
bookish, not personal, mode. Nonetheless, as we will see, this interaction has been very 
consequential. 


The Jewish physician in the Islamic Eastern Mediterranean of the 
Middle Ages: an overview 


Throughout almost all of the Middle Ages,' Jewish physicians constituted a sizable group 
of medical practitioners and scholars living and working within the Muslim society of the 
Near East.? As a group of professionals, they formed a rather diverse microcosm. Some were 
esteemed authorities in the field of medicine, celebrated for their knowledge and authorship 
of books, while others served as doctors to caliphs and sultans. Apart from those who achieved 
social prestige and rank, there was also a crowd of Jewish physicians who did not become 
famous. They lived their ordinary daily lives in ordinary neighborhoods of Iraq, Syria, and 
Egypt and earned their income by attending to ordinary patients. 

It is impossible to say how numerous they were altogether as we know only those whose 
names were, for various reasons, immortalized in Arabic, Judeo-Arabic, or Hebrew records.* 
In Egypt, where “the Jewish community harbored a disproportionately high percentage of 
physicians, druggists, and traders in spices and pharmaceuticals (...),”* they might have been 
more numerous than elsewhere in the Islamic Near East. In the period between the tenth 
and thirteenth centuries, one could find a Jewish doctor, and often more than one, in many 
Egyptian towns and villages. Not surprisingly, the competition between them was sometimes 
quite fierce.° This must have been the case also in later centuries when the popularity of 
Jewish physicians seems to have remained quite high. If we are to believe one Sufi author, 
their medical services were so widespread in sixteenth-century Egypt that even Muslim 
theologians and other religious individuals sought medical advice from Jewish physicians 
and occasionally even asked them for help in circumcising their sons.° 

Prominent or ordinary, gifted or average, they all belonged to the entity that, in the Arabic- 
Islamic discourse of the Middle Ages, was called ahl al-dhimma, or the “protected” non- 
Muslim communities. Jewish doctors shared this particular affiliation with their Christian 
colleagues, for which reason it is generally impossible to differentiate between the two groups 
or to separate one from the other whenever the term dhimma is used in the Arabic text related 
to medical professionals. The essence of the concept that ahl al-dhimma constitute an inferior 
category of human beings was its opposition to the good and superior Muslim community, 
alongside which it existed within the framework of the Islamic world. Ironically enough, 
this categorization contributed to the fact that Jews, together with their Christian colleagues, 
favored medicine as a profession and in time came to dominate medical culture of the Islamic 
Near East.’ In fact, this particular inclination of the Near Eastern Jews and Christians was 
motivated not only by their personal predilections but also by the status they enjoyed as non- 
Muslims living within the Muslim environment. Provided they paid the poll tax, known as 
jizya (see Chapter 1, this volume), Jews — more frequently than Christians® — were generally 
left unbothered and could live a relatively normal daily life. Being dhimmis, however, they 
could also be obligated to follow discriminative and humiliating regulations that were issued 
from time to time by Muslim rulers. Such regulations generally corresponded to those listed 
in the so-called covenant or pact of ‘Umar, a law that, very roughly speaking, imposed on 
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non-Muslims restrictions referring to dress, transport, religious practices, architecture, and 
social behavior. Besides, dhimmis could not compete for power, nor could they occupy any of 
the high-ranking governmental positions.” 

Under such circumstances, medicine constituted one of the very few fields in which a 
Jew or a non-Muslim in general could acquire a rank, prestige, and position of respect in 
the Muslim world. This was possible for two main reasons. First, the medical system that 
prevailed in the medieval Islamic Near East was impartial, universal, and free of theology.'° 
Based on ancient Greek foundations or, more precisely, on the Hippocratic-Galenic doctrine 
of humoral pathology,'' it had been imported to the Arabic-Islamic world in the course 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, when the Nestorian Christians, sponsored by the elites 
of the early ‘Abbasid Baghdad, translated the ancient Greek legacy into Arabic. Although 
with time many of its elements got confounded and differed from the Greek original, the 
humoral doctrine successfully blended into the multicultured Arabic-Islamic world, where 
it became not only a prevailing medical system” but also a kind of lingua franca, a common 
jargon mastered, above all, by the cultured urbanites — and not only by them.” Within the 
framework of this system, using religious denomination to question a doctor’s professional 
competence seemed unthinkable. The religious divides notwithstanding, when it came to 
medical care the good reputation of a physician, and the respect he commanded, counted 
most of all. That was why Jewish and Christian doctors could work in Muslim hospitals and 
attend to Muslim sick in their homes. 

Besides, as far as medical domain was concerned, Jews and Christians were, paradoxically 
enough, in a privileged position, which was caused by the relatively common belief that 
Jewish and Christian doctors were more likely to heal the sick than Muslims, who were 
apparently not considered successful in medicine." This belief, dating back to early ‘Abbasid 
times, was strong enough to persist in the Near East throughout the medieval period, 
although with time the patients’ preferences switched from Christians to Jews. “Down in 
Cairo, if a physician is not an old Jewish shaykh with his neck bowed and the saliva spilling 
from his mouth, the Cairene women would not seek an advice from him!” — Muhammad 
Ibn Muhammad, a Muslim physician of sultan al-Nasir Muhammad (r. 1310-1341, third 
reign) was to say when a colleague suggested he sits in the pharmacist’s shop and attends to 
patients, thus earning a reasonable income.’° 

But medicine allowed a doctor much more than securing an agreeable income. In the 
medieval Arabic-Islamic world, where knowledge was considered the most precious of 
treasures and where medicine was perceived as one of the noblest fields of knowledge, 
the medical profession offered many possibilities of intellectual satisfaction. One could, 
for example, seek fulfillment in scholarship or in teaching. One could also write or collect 
books. The respect for books that prevailed in the Arabic-Islamic world turned them into 
“emblems of prestige” for those who possessed them,'® for those who knew them, and for 
those who produced them. Moreover, books — like one’s students, children, or works of art 
— had an immortalizing power that made one go down in history. “I left four books which 
will perpetuate my memory better than children, my treatises On Fevers, On Remedies and 
Aliments, On Urine, and On Elements”'’ said the famous Ishaq al-Isr#ili when asked why he 
never married and had no children. Hence the reason that so many physicians — Jews and 
non-Jews alike — wrote on medicine, dietetics, and pharmacology, apart from their daily 
medical practice. In fact, they rarely produced original works, since the medical system that 
prevailed in their world was complete and could hardly be amended or developed.'* Rather, 
they intensely compiled, summarized, or commented on medical works of earlier authors: 
While browsing through historical records referring to Jewish doctors, we rarely find a 
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physician who was not an author of a medical work. In fact, many of them wrote more than 
one book in their lifetime.” 

A suitable income, intellectual satisfaction, and fame were not all that medicine might 
provide. Spiritual comfort and a sense of material security were important, but the ethos 
of the medical profession, the satisfaction that one could get from helping others or the 
reward that resulted from treating a poor person for free,” were also meaningful. Those who 
were ambitious could also try to work their way up. If one was smart enough to find a job 
around a ruler or a powerful Muslim of rank, one could also grow rich or obtain a position 
of influence, or both. As for winning over a generous employer, Isra@il Ibn Zakariyya al- 
Tayfutri was probably the most fortunate of all the Jewish doctors in the entire medieval Near 
East. The ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil, whom al-Tayfuri served, made his physician enjoy 
fairytale riches: He paid al-Tayftri enormous sums of money, granted him a lot of land in 
his new capital Samarra, and even allowed him to demonstrate his uniquely privileged status: 
Al-Tayfuri’s retinue, which included an armed guard moving in front of him, was said to 
have been as gorgeous as that of the highest army commanders.”! 

But not only ‘Abbasid rulers employed Jewish physicians, and they were not unique in 
being generous.” The medical services of Jews were even more popular in the court of the 
Fatimid caliphs (909-1171). Of the numerous Jewish doctors who served them, the most 
eminent was certainly Ishaq Ibn Sulayman al-Isr@ili, “the greatest Jewish medical man of the 
Middle Ages.”” Al-Isr@ili, inherited by the Fatimids from the Aghlabid dynasty, was kept in 
his post of royal doctor by three of the Fatimid rulers.** The example of the first Fatimids 
was followed by many, if not by all, of their successors. After the fall of the Fatimids, the four 
Jewish doctors who worked for the last caliphs of this dynasty were taken over by Saladin, the 
founder of the Ayyubid dynasty (1171-1250), whose coup of 1170 introduced a new order in 
Egypt. All in all, sultan Saladin employed eight Jewish physicians in his service, one of whom 
was Misa Ibn Maymin, known as Maimonides; he became a celebrity in his lifetime and 
his fame has been flourishing since.” Jewish physicians also served Saladin’s son ‘Uthman,”° 
his nephew sultan al-Kamil Muhammad,” and a number of local Ayyibid princes in Syria 
and Iraq.”® 

All in all, the medical profession significantly softened the intercommunal divides and 
allowed Jewish as well as Christian doctors to cope with the inconveniences and difficulties 
resulting from the status of the dhimmi. However, it did not automatically abrogate such 
restrictions. Whatever their proficiency and achievements in medical arts, the fact that Jews 
belonged to the non-Muslim community always influenced their fate. Generally the status 
of Jews was much less problematic than that of Christians, if only because the Near Eastern 
Jews had nothing to do with the theological-political-military tensions that characterized 
relations between Muslims and local Christians.*” Nevertheless, due to their dhimmi category, 
Jewish physicians could hardly avoid traps of intercommunal tensions.*° 

Obviously enough, the significance of the religious affiliation of Jewish physicians 
varied considerably in different places and at different times, and their situation differed 
accordingly. Until the rise of the Ayytbid dynasty in the late twelfth century, the Near 
Eastern Jewish doctors appear to have had relatively little reason for complaint about their 
life under Muslim rule. The Ayyabids, however — although quite open in matters related to 
the religious affiliation of their personal physicians — were not able to separate medicine from 
the religious and political circumstances that, in their times, started to prevail in the Near 
East. Consequently, the first serious symptoms of the radicalization*! of Islam that occurred 
under their rule were accompanied by attempts to Islamize medical culture, a process that 
resulted in undermining the universality of medicine and its interfaith character.” 
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Islam’s interference in medicine was not very evident in the beginning, and the results of 
this process were rarely felt by the Jewish physicians. Nevertheless, a number of events marked 
the coming of new times for them as well. It was under the rule of Saladin that al-Muwaffaq 
Ibn Shi‘a (d. 1183), the famous Jewish scholar, physician, surgeon, and ophthalmologist in 
the personal service of Saladin, was hit by a stone thrown by a zealous faqih, Sufi named al- 
Khabishani. Al-Khtbishani was obsessed with non-Muslims riding on horse- or mule-back, 
which Jews and Christians living in the Islamic world were forbidden to do on the basis 
of a sumptuary law known as the pact of ‘Umar (see Chapter 1, this volume). However, 
doctors quite often had to ride, if only to visit their patients in faraway places.** Christians 
and Jews generally avoided al-Khtbishani who, whenever he spotted a non-Muslim riding, 
assaulted and tried to kill him. Unluckily for Ibn Shii‘a, his ride in the streets of Cairo did 
not escape al-Khibishani’s notice. The stone the latter threw cost the royal doctor his eye. 
A very similar incident was recorded some decades later in Yemen, where one Muhammad 
al-Ma‘ribi, a pious and noble Yemeni fagih (d. ca. 1240-1241), furiously attacked a Jewish 
physician, who rode a fine mule and was accompanied by a number of servants. Al-Ma‘ribi 
threw the doctor down from the mule, took off his shoe, and severely beat him with it. He 
did so, as he himself put it, because the doctor “exceeded the limits of what was allowed to 
him and by doing this he deprived himself of the protection of the Islamic law and deserved 
humiliation.” 

But one did not have to use physical violence to fit the new currents. Radi al-Din al-Rahbi 
(d. 1233), the famous Damascene physician and a professor of medicine who educated many 
successful and famous doctors, manifested his attitude in a passive way: Throughout his 
entire life, he successfully avoided teaching medicine to a dhimmi and was very proud of this. 
He made only two exceptions: He taught medicine to one Jewish and one Samaritan student, 
which weighed heavily on his conscience.*° Others expressed their Weltanschaung in writing, 
as was the case with a certain al-Jawbari (fl. 1222), a Syrian dervish, alchemist, and the author 
of a rather coarse work on fraudulent practices of all sorts. Some parts of his manual, which 
is titled Kashf al-Asrar (“Revealing of Mysteries”), deal with Jews as medical charlatans and 
physicians and include information on how they kill their non-Jewish patients whenever they 
have a chance.” It should be stressed, however, that such offensive and irrational accusations 
were rarely addressed exclusively against Jews or Christians. Usually, they referred to dhimmi 
doctors as such.*® 

All this was, so to speak, a new value in the medical discourse of the Arabic-Islamic Near 
East. While in the Ayyubid times this value was voiced mostly by zealous religionists, it 
gained a new dimension under the Mamliks, who made it into an element of the politics 
of the state. Pressed by radical and influential theologians, Mamltk rulers issued a number 
of decisions that encouraged the process of Islamization of medical culture and sanctioned 
a diminishing role of Jews and Christians in it. The earliest of these decisions involved the 
endowment deed (wagfiyya) for sultan Qalawiin’s hospital, a document which was composed 
in 1286 and which specified that non-Muslims were neither to be treated in nor employed by 
this institution.*’ As for the ban on being treated in this Cairene star hospital, it could not be 
of any significant concern to Jews, for they probably would not go there anyway. So, at least, 
may be guessed from the observation of S. D. Goitein, who noticed that “while the Geniza 
makes repeated references to Jewish doctors working in hospitals, it never mentions Jewish 
patients availing themselves of this service.””° 

For Jewish physicians, however, the hospital was an important career step, and the 
ban on employment in this institution mattered a lot to them. For young, promising, and 
ambitious students, an internship in a hospital was very much sought after.*! For experienced 
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and prominent doctors, a job in a hospital was, apart from the fulfillment of professional 
aspirations, also a mark of prestige. With the new, well-subsidized building of the Qalawiin’s 
hospital closed for them, some Jewish doctors might have faced a choice of abandoning their 
ambitious plans or converting to Islam. 

However, the endowment deed for Qalawitin’s hospital did not stop his son and successor, 
sultan al-Nasir Muhammad, from employing Jewish physicians in his own service.” One 
of them, Usayda (d. after 1327), “a little lioness” as he was called, had no equals in setting 
broken bones and performed significant surgeries on some high-ranking Mamlik officers.¥ 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad not only used services of Jewish doctors but also sent one of 
them as a gift to a Yemeni ruler — together with Turkish mamluks, horses with saddles, slave 
girls, clothing, food, scents, and the like.** Nevertheless, the wagfiyya for Qalawiin’s hospital 
contributed to the call for ousting Jews and Christians from the medical culture of Dar al- 
Islam and paved the way for two later decrees prohibiting Christians and Jews to practice 
medicine, of which one was issued in 1354 and the other in 1448-1449.* The decree of 
1354 apparently constituted an outcome of the campaign of persecution that was unleashed 
that year against Coptic scribes under the sultan al-Salih Salih (r. 1351-1354).*° The decree 
of 1448-1449 was produced during the days of sultan al-Zahir Jaqmaq (r. 1438-1453) who, 
suffused with religious zeal, seemed to have masterminded and implemented a kind of moral 
revolution in mid-fifteenth-century Cairo. 

Whatever the reasons behind these decisions, they were not followed blindly, which was 
not unusual for the Near Eastern mentality. Although they implied that whoever wanted 
to work as medical practitioner had to convert to Islam, the number of conversions among 
Jewish doctors does not seem to have increased significantly. True, the path to ambitious 
goals and success almost invariably included conversion, and some chose to change their 
faith rather than give up their career. This must have been the case of Ibn al-‘Afif who, 
while one of the Jewish physicians of sultan al-Ashraf Barsbay (r. 1422-1438), converted to 
Islam because it was apparently required for getting the position of chief physician of the 
Qalawiin’s hospital in Cairo.” 

Due to the fragmentary and ambiguous character of historical records, it is of course 
impossible to establish a precise number of Jewish physicians who converted to Islam. 
Yet no matter how numerous they were, Jewish physicians who decided to change faith 
in fourteenth- or fifteenth-century Egypt or Syria were not, as it is sometimes suggested, 
victims of religious persecution who converted “in order to escape death or economic 
ruin.”*’ True, by the thirteenth and fourteenth century “the religiosity turned into bigotry,”” 
and Egypt ceased to be the welcoming and hospitable haven for Jewish refugees from Europe 
which it was in Maimonides’s days, but there was no persecution of Jewish doctors and no 
Jewish doctor left his Egyptian or Syrian home. 

Be that as it may, from the Mamluk times on, neither Jewish nor Christian physicians 
were welcomed among the elite anymore. However, on the everyday level, common sense 
prevailed, and the two Mamluk decrees forbidding non-Muslim doctors to practice medicine 
simply did not work, at least in the case of Jews. Apparently, the pressure to change faith rarely 
referred to those who were satisfied with ordinary day-to-day life in their neighborhoods 
and enjoyed the practice of family doctors in their hometowns. In fact, Jews seemed to 
have prevailed among medical practitioners of late Mamliik/early Ottoman Egypt (i.e., late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries) and, moreover, continued to enjoy a good reputation. 

It is impossible to make any general observation regarding Jewish physicians’ social 
position or material status in this period. Some, such as Mikhail, a Jewish physician from 
Damascus, were living from hand to mouth. Mikhail was so poor that the head physician of 
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the Syrian province petitioned the Ottoman sultan (then Ahmet I, r. 1603-1617) to exempt 
Mikhail from paying taxes.’ However, under the Ottomans many Jewish physicians must 
have been doing much better. In Egypt, their services were still popular among Muslims, and 
they continued to enjoy a good reputation, so much so that for Dawid al-Antaki (d. 1599), 
“the last great Arab physician,” they stimulated his professional career: Al-Antaki decided 
to practice and teach medicine in Egypt after he saw that the fagih, who was the source of 
religious sciences, would run to the lowly Jewish physician when it came to medical care.*! 

Besides, the Ottomans’ takeover made Jewish physicians sigh with relief, as the Ottomans 
were much less concerned than the Mamliks about the regulations related to non-Muslim 
practitioners. Jews could practice medicine in Ottoman courtly circles until as late as 1574, 
when a ferman ordered that a vacant position among the court doctors could be filled only by 
a Muslim. Interestingly enough, this was explained by the fact that Jewish physicians at court 
outnumbered Muslims.” 

Throughout the Middle Ages, medicine continued to form a bridge over divisions and 
to soften the intercommunal tensions and antagonisms in the Islamic Near East. No matter 
how important the influence of religious divides on the cultural climate and the social mood, 
it mattered little to the desperate patient whether the healer was Muslim, Christian, or 
Jewish, as long as he could, or was believed to be able to, heal the sick.** Such patient-doctor 
interfaith confidence was possible, above all, because the medical system that prevailed in 
the medieval Islamic Near East was impartial, universal, and free of theology. Despite the 
progressing radicalization of Islam from about the mid-thirteenth century on, the hostility 
toward the religious “other” did not cover the entire medical domain. Within the Near 
Eastern medical culture, a fragment of a relatively neutral land remained, a particular 
“community of discourse” within which the Hippocratic-Galenic doctrine shaped common 
thinking on medicine, health, illness, pharmacology, and diet. 


Muslim-Jewish relations: medicine in Christian Europe 


The integration of Jewish physicians and intellectuals generally in Muslim society and 
culture had strong and lasting repercussions on Jews living in Christian Europe. This part 
of the chapter briefly describes how the medieval Jewish physicians’ close ties to Arabic 
medicine persevered in some Christian societies long after the real contact to Islamic society 
ceased to exist. These ties took on two modes, according to whether the Jewish physicians in 
question knew or did not know Arabic. 

In the period under consideration (ninth to fifteenth centuries), Jews lived in two distinct 
majority cultures: the Muslim-Arabic and the Christian. Their modes of integration in them 
were entirely different. In the Muslim civilization, Jews spoke the local Arabic vernacular 
and Jewish intellectuals were conversant in literary Arabic as well. All domains of culture 
were informed by what some authors have called the “symbiosis” of Jewish and Muslim 
cultures (see Chapter 1, this volume): the science of language (grammar), poetry, philosophy, 
law, biblical exegesis, and natural science, including medicine. In all these domains, the 
bilingual and bicultural Jews wrote in Arabic (or, more precisely, Judeo-Arabic), retaining 
the use of Hebrew exclusively to the synagogue and to writing poetry. By contrast, the Jews 
in Christian lands were, as a rule, culturally disconnected from the majority culture: For 
oral communication they employed the local vernacular, but their only cultural tongue was 
Hebrew; as a rule, they had no access to Latin writings. 

Medicine practiced by Jews under Islam is discussed in the first part of this chapter. 
Here we will briefly attend to the sequel of this story — namely, the continued ties with and 
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dependence on Arabic-Islamic medicine of Jews in Christian Europe. We will first consider 
Jews living in areas that had been under Islamic rule but passed to Christian domination, 
and then Jew in areas that had never been under Islamic rule even though they had cultural 
contacts with Arabic-Islamic culture. 

Our point of departure is thus al-Andalus, where Jews were strongly integrated into 
Muslim-Arabic culture from the ninth or tenth century. In the eleventh century, as a result 
of the so-called Reconquista, Jews increasingly found themselves under Christian rule. 
(Toledo was taken by Alfonso VI of Castile in 1085.) This did not result in a brusque cultural 
reorientation toward Christian culture, however. Rather, for a very long period, Judeo-Arabic 
culture continued to flourish in Christian Spain, where the majority of Jewish intellectuals 
continued to use Arabic in their cultural production in all disciplines. Only gradually (owing 
to increased contacts with the Jews of southern France) did the use of Hebrew for secular 
writing make headway. This continued Jewish bilingualism in Christian Spain naturally had 
significant effects on the practice of medicine, inasmuch as Jewish physicians (or students of 
medicine) were able to access works of medicine available in Arabic. 

As late as 1305, the noted Toledo astronomer Isaac Israeli (not be confused with his 
homonym, the tenth-century physician from Qayrawan) wrote: “[N]o one can practice 
medicine unless he knows the Arabic language and its form perfectly.” This remarkable 
perseverance of Arabic culture, specifically of medicine, ina territory that had become Christian 
no less than two centuries earlier is confirmed by historical research. In an illuminating study 
of surviving medieval Arabic manuscripts that were written in al-Andalus and subsequently 
circulated in Christian Spain, Pieter Sj. van Konigsveld examined how these manuscripts 
were used within the different communities. He has shown that the scientific and medical 
Arabic manuscripts were used almost exclusively by Jewish scholars, whereas the interest 
of Muslim scholars was directed almost exclusively to the traditional religious sciences.” It 
therefore comes as no surprise that in the fourteenth and even fifteenth centuries, Jewish 
physicians in Castile still wrote medical books in Arabic.*’ We thus conclude that to a large 
extent Jewish physicians in Christian Spain continued to practice their art in continuity with 
their forefathers: Jewish medical culture was relatively isolated from the neighboring Latin 
majority culture and perpetuated its earlier Arabic cultural references. 

Consider now the areas in Christian Europe that had never been under Islam. Here the 
cultural tongue of Jews was exclusively Hebrew and so Muslim-Jewish relations in the field 
of medicine took on the form of transmission of Arabic medical knowledge into Hebrew. 
This cultural transmission was part of a much larger process of transfer of Arabic (including 
Judeo-Arabic) learning into Hebrew: The long process had began already in the late tenth 
century and lasted until the middle of the fourteenth century, producing hundreds of 
Arabic-to-Hebrew translations in all domains of learning. This cultural transmission took 
place mainly in southern France, also called the Midi, as well as in the Italian Peninsula. By 
contrast, the flourishing Jewish cultures in northern France and Germany concentrated on 
the religious sphere and were not much concerned by secular learning transferred from 
Arabic; hence they need not be considered here. 

I will now briefly sketch the Arabic-to-Hebrew cultural transfer and then attend to its 
medical component. Unsurprisingly, the Arabic-to-Hebrew cultural transfer began at the 
boundary between Judeo-Arabic culture in the Iberian Peninsula and the Hebrew culture in 
the Midi. * Arabophone Jewish intellectuals south of the Pyrenees who came into contact with 
their coreligionists north of them noted the latter’s ignorance in science and philosophy and 
set out to remedy this situation. Two pioneers need to be mentioned: Abraham Bar Hiyya of 
Barcelona (d. ca. 1136) and the poet, grammarian, astronomer, astrologer, philosopher, and 
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Bible commentator Abraham Ibn Ezra (d. ca. 1167), both of whom wrote books presenting 
for the first time Arabic scientific and philosophical thought in Hebrew. The next phase of the 
cultural transmission began in the mid-1150s, when a considerable number of Arabophone 
Jewish families arrived in the Midi. This migration was due to the takeover of Muslim Spain by 
the Almohad dynasty (see Chapter 1, this volume): They withdrew the Jews’ and Christians’ 
status as dhimmis, obliging the members of both communities to convert or leave the country. 
(Moses Maimonides’s family, for example, sought refuge in Fez and later in Egypt.) Among the 
Andalusians who arrived in the Midi were many intellectuals, including the Ibn Tibbon family 
who settled in Lunel (150 km northwest of Marseilles). The Ibn Tibbons became a dynasty 
of translators who remained active for four generations: They produced dozens of Arabic-to- 
Hebrew translations in all domains of knowledge and, no less important, set high standards 
for precise, literal translations. It should be remembered that Hebrew had hardly been used 
in science or philosophy, so that both the Hebrew scientific style and the Hebrew scientific 
vocabulary had to be created almost out of nothing. The Tibbonids gave a decisive “push” to 
the Arabic-to-Hebrew translation movement, which was to last for about three centuries. It 
involved many translators in numerous locations and so, contrary to the Greek-to-Arabic and 
Arabic-to-Latin translation movements, did not depend on any central (political) power: The 
choices of texts to translate were taken independently by a great number of individuals (the 
translators themselves or, eventually, their patrons).*” This decentralized translation activity 
was possible owing to the existence in the Midi of a considerable number of families in which 
Arabic-Hebrew bilingualism and biculturalism were maintained for a number of generations. 
Needless to say, medical books constituted a large share of the translations. The corpus of 
works that were translated into Hebrew during the entire Middle Ages is admirably described 
in a monumental work that, although it dates from 1893, is still very far from being surpassed: 
Moritz Steinschneider’s Die hebraeischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, where the medical 
translations (from all languages) are described in great detail. 

Hebrew translations of medical works began to be written toward the end of the twelfth 
century. Exceptionally and remarkably, the first set of such translations was made from 
Latin versions of medical works that had previously been translated from Arabic (mostly 
by Constantine the African). These Latin versions of works by both Greek and Muslim 
authors were translated into Hebrew by an exceptional anonymous scholar. He was a 
learned physician living in the Midi, originally a Jew, who had converted to Christianity 
but later repented. As a token of remorse, he translated into Hebrew a collection of 
twenty-four medical books, completed in 1197-1199.°' His objective was to make available 
to Jewish physicians up-to-date works of learned medicine that would allow them to 
compete effectively with their Christian confreres. Among his translations are three titles 
of Muslim authors: 


e ‘Ali Ibn al-‘Abbas al-Mayjiisi (Haly Abbas), Kitab Kamil al-Sind‘a al-Tibbiyya = Kitab al- 
Maliki (translated from the Latin: Liber pantegni); 

¢  Ibnal-Jazzar, Zad al-Musafr wa Qit al-Hadir (translated from the Latin: Viaticum 
peregrinantis) ; 

¢ = Ibn al-Jazzar, Kitab I‘timad al-Adwiya al-Mufrada (translated from the Latin: Liber de 
gradibus). 


In addition, the anonymous scholar also translated from Latin two or three works by Isaac 
Israeli, which are part and parcel of the same Arabic tradition. The reception history of these 
translations has not yet been studied. 
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These Hebrew translations of Latin versions of originally Arabic works are exceptional: 
In subsequent centuries, works by Muslim authors were translated directly from Arabic 
and, indeed, some of the anonymous scholar’s translations of works originally composed in 
Arabic were later redone directly from the Arabic originals. The wave of Arabic-to-Hebrew 
translations began in 1199, when Samuel Ibn Tibbon (d. ca. 1232), the illustrious scholar 
who was soon to produce his masterly Hebrew translation of Maimonides’s Guide of the 
Perplexed, translated into Hebrew one of Galen’s most popular works, namely the Tégni 
(also called Ars parva), accompanied by the detailed commentary of the Cairo physician ‘Ali 
Ibn Ridwan (d. 1061). Samuel illustrates the type of Muslim-Jewish relations that were to 
prevail in the domain of medicine in the following centuries. He grew up in Lunel, far from 
any Muslim society but in a bilingual and bicultural family. Only when he travelled to the 
east (notably to Egypt) did he presumably come into direct contact with Muslims. On one 
of his trips, he acquired a copy of the well-known Arabic dictionary Kitab al-‘Ayn (Book 
of al-‘Ayn)® by al-Farahidi (d. 786). Essentially, however, the Arabic-to-Hebrew cultural 
transfer did not anymore involve life within an Arabic-speaking culture and living contacts to 
Muslims; rather, Jewish physicians’ connection to Arabic medicine was now mostly bookish. 

We thus pass to an era of Arabic-to-Hebrew translations of medical works (among a 
multitude of others). In the thirteenth century, Hebrew translations of Arabic medical works 
were written mainly in Italy, not in the Midi, otherwise the hearth of Arabic-to-Hebrew 
translations. The reason is simple. The Midi harbored many bicultural families of Andalusi 
origin in which the medical profession passed from father to son (as did also, more generally, 
Arabic language and culture). Jews were not admitted into the universities and medical 
tuition was private, usually within the family.° Thus, Arabic-Hebrew bilingualism and 
the medical profession were to a considerable extent connected. Obviously, the bilingual 
families of physicians in the Midi did not need Hebrew translations of Arabic medical works, 
and indeed such translations ran against their interest: They preferred to keep the practice 
of medicine limited. In Italy, by contrast, there were no Arabic-Hebrew bilingual families. 
Now in the thirteenth century, Latin Galenic and Avicennian medicine made great progress 
in Italy, and the Jewish doctors badly needed access to the same professional literature that 
was available to their Christian confreres. Most of them did not know Latin and so they 
triggered Arabic-to-Hebrew translations of medical works. Fortunately, a few bilingual 
physicians who either came from elsewhere or learned Arabic during travel were available. 
The most significant of these translations is surely that of Avicenna’s highly important 
Canon, translated into Hebrew in Rome in the 1280s. This translation was later revised more 
than once, and the work was commented upon by several scholars, both in Italy and in the 
Midi. In the fourteenth century, the situation changed: The knowledge of Arabic in the Midi 
declined, and so the need for Hebrew translations of Arabic works increased. From that 
century onward, the center of Arabic-to-Hebrew medical translations shifted to the Midi. 

Let us look at some quantitative data along the time axis concerning the transmission 
process.“ During the thirteenth century, the Hebrew medical library consisted almost 
exclusively of translations from Arabic. In the fourteenth century, the prestige of Latin 
medicine rose steeply and Jews (both in the Midi and in Italy) turned to both the Arabic and 
the Latin medical literature. This trend increased in the fifeenth century. Table 5.1 below 
summarizes these data. 

In the thirteenth century, a total of 190 books were translated into Hebrew, most of them 
(161, or 85 per cent) from Arabic. The number of translations of medical works is 62 (33 per 
cent of all translations). Of these, 45 (73 per cent) were translated from Arabic and only 17 
(7 per cent) from Latin. 
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Table 5.1 Hebrew translations, thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, by subject and source language 














Translated from Arabic Translated from Latin 
Philosophy and Medicine Philosophy and Medicine 
science science 
(% of total) (% of total) (% of total) (% of total) 
1201-1300 N=116 (72) N = 45 (28) N= 12 (41) N = 17 (59) 
N = 161 (85) N = 29(15) 
Total: N = 190 
1301-1400 N= 100 (73) N = 37 (27) N = 34 (35) N = 62 (65) 
N = 137 (59) N = 96 (41) 
Total: N = 233 
1401-1500 N=9 (75) N = 3 (25) N = 53 (69) N = 24 (31) 
N = 12 (13) N = 77 (87) 


Total: N = 89 


In the fourteenth century, the balance shifts. The total number of translations was 233, of 
which 137 were translated from Arabic and 96 from Latin. We have 99 medical translations 
(42 per cent of all translations), of which 37 (37 per cent) were translated from Arabic and 
62 (63 per cent) from Latin. Thus, although the number of Arabic-to-Hebrew translations 
decreased only slightly (from 45 to 37), the percentage decreased steeply (from 73 to 37), 
obviously as a result of the increase the number of medical translations from Latin. 

Finally, in the fifteenth century, the total number of translations decreased sharply to 89, 
of which only 27 are medical (30 per cent of all translations). Of these, only 3 (11 per cent) 
were translated from Arabic and 24 (89 per cent) from Latin. 

Just by way of illustration, I list a sample of the titles of medical works by authors from 
the Muslim-Arabic civilization (mostly Muslims, but some Nestorians and some Jews) that 
were translated into Hebrew directly from Arabic; translations from Arabic of Greek works 
of medicine (notably Hippocrates and Galen) are not included:® 


¢ Abia Bakr al-Razi, Prescriptions (Antidotarium) 

¢ Abi Bakr al-Razi, The Book of Division and Lessening 

¢ Abia Bakr al-Razi, On the Illnesses of Children 

¢ Abia Bakr al-Razi, Medical Aphorisms 

¢ Abia Bakr al-Razi, Aphorisms 

¢ Aba Bakr al-Razi, Apology of the Careless Physician 

¢ Abia Bakr al-Razi, On Phlebotomy 

¢ Abi al-Hasan Sufyain, Simple Medicines 

¢ Aba Ja‘far Ahmad Ibn al-Jazzar, Provisions for the Traveller 

¢ Abi Ja‘far Ahmad Ibn al-Jazzar, Epistle about the Forgetfulness 
¢ = Aba Marwan Ibn Zuhr, Book of Foods and Medicines 

¢ = Abt Marwan Ibn Zuhr, On the Difference between Honey and Sugar 
e¢ = Aba Marwan Ibn Zuhr, The Relief 
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¢ = Aba Marwan Ibn Zuhr, On the Regimen of Health 

¢ = Aba Marwan Ibn Zuhr (Pseudo?-), The Light in Medicine 

¢ = Aba al-Qasim az-Zahrawi, Book of Praxis 

e ‘Ali al-Qarashi Ibn an-Nafis, Compendium of Avicenna’s Canon 

¢ ‘Ali Ibn Ridwan, The Principles of Medicine 

¢ ‘Ali Ibn Ridwan, Commentary on Galen’s Tegni 

¢ Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Generalities of Medicine (Kitab al-Kulliyat) 

¢ Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Treatise on the Theriac 

¢ Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Simple (Medicines) for the Cure of the Illnesses of the Body 
¢ Ibn Rushd (Averroes), On Purgatives 

¢ Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Poem on Medicine (Cantica) 

e Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Canon 

¢ Ibn Sina (Avicenna), On Cardiac Drugs 

¢  Hunayn Ibn Ishaq, Introduction to Galen’s Tegni 

e Isaac Israeli, Book on Fevers 

¢ Umayya Ibn Abi al-Salt, Book of Simple Medicines 

¢  Yuhanna Ibn Masawayh (junior?), General Canons and Simple Medicines 
¢ Yuhanna Ibn Masawayh (junior?), Prescriptions (Antidotarium) 

¢ = Zayn al-Din al-Jurjani, Medical Encyclopaedia (translated from Persian) 


To these, the numerous Arabic-to-Hebrew translations of medical works of Maimonides 
(d. 1204) should be added: He wrote them toward the end of his life, in Fustat, and they were 
all translated into Hebrew.” 

As could be expected, some Jewish students of the translated medical works composed, in 
Hebrew, original works in this domain. This corpus has not yet been studied extensively. It 
appears, however, that the authors of most of these works were Arabophone and could thus 
draw on works in Arabic, including such that had not been translated into Hebrew.” 

The Arabic-to-Hebrew transmission of medical lore is most palpably visible in bi- or 
multilingual medical glossaries (also called synonym lists). In the Middle Ages, multilingual 
glossaries of medical terms were a common phenomenon.® Medical works were translated 
frequently; indeed cultural transfer understandably often started with medical knowledge. 
As already noted, such knowledge was universal and not affected by religious differences, 
while at the same time it was ubiquitously useful and desired. The materia medica contained 
in medical works posed an obvious problem for a translator and his readers. While it was 
crucial that the reader be able to identify the named substances correctly, not every name in 
the source language had an easily identifiable and widely known name in the target language. 
Moreover, physicians often travelled and when they came to a new linguistic area, they 
needed to communicate with local confreres, patients and, crucially, with pharmacists and 
druggists. An error in the identification of an ingredient of a prescribed drug could have 
dramatic consequences for the patient, and often for the physician, too. To make it possible 
for knowledge (and physicians) to be reliably transmitted from one culture to another, 
glossaries were created indicating the names of medical substances in different languages. 
Thus, Dioscorides’s famous De Materia Medica, composed in Greek in the first century CE, 
was the object of many adaptations in which, to the original Greek terms, the Arabic and 
Latin equivalents were added. In fact, Hasdai Ibn Shaprut of Cérdoba (d. ca. 970), the noted 
Hebrew poet, scholar, and diplomat who was the physician and confident of Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II (r. 912-961), participated in translating De Materia Medica into Arabic. The 
introduction into Arabic culture of medical lore from many sources (Greek, Syriac, Persian, 
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Indian, etc.) gave rise to the preparation of multilingual glossaries. One famous list of this 
kind was prepared by Moses Maimonides.” 

It was thus natural that the translations of Arabic (and other) works of medicine into 
Hebrew be accompanied by the creation of bi- or multilingual glossaries of medical terms. 
Usually the glossaries indicated not only the Hebrew equivalent of an Arabic term in the 
translated work but also its equivalent in the vernacular of the region in which the glossary 
was prepared, and often also the corresponding Latin term. This development accounts 
for the existence of a number of Hebrew-Arabic-Romance glossaries. They reflect the fact 
that while the language in which Jews wrote and read was Hebrew, in daily life physicians 
conversed with their confreres, patients, and druggists (Jewish or Christian) in the local 
vernacular. It bears mentioning that these multilingual glossaries were all written entirely 
in Hebrew script. (Jews in this period wrote all languages exclusively in Hebrew characters, 
including not only Arabic but also any Romance language and even — albeit very rarely — 
Latin.) 

One may ask why the glossaries written in Romance-speaking regions continue to 
carry Arabic terms: Was it not sufficient to indicate the Hebrew and vernacular terms? 
The continued use of Arabic in these glossaries bespeaks the fact (mentioned earlier) that 
many Jewish physicians were Arabophone, even when living under the Cross (especially 
in Christian Spain and the Midi). These glossaries thus embody a continued — albeit 
bookish — connection to Arabic culture. A particularly important trilingual glossary — by 
Shem-Tov b. Isaac of Tortosa (b. 1198), part of his translation of al-Zahrawi’s Kitab at-Tasrif 
(The Arrangement of Medical Knowledge) — has recently been published with an informative 
introduction.” 

The cultural connectedness of Hebrew medicine to its Arabic forerunner gradually 
loosened in the second half of the fourteenth century. Latin medicine, institutionalized in 
the universities, made headway and became ever more prestigious. Jewish physicians had to 
connect to the new trend: Their patients expected them to be on the cutting edge, as did the 
Christian doctors with whom they often collaborated. At the same time, the Arabic-Hebrew 
bilingualism receded and with it doctors’ capacity to read medical works in Arabic or to 
translate such works. Thus, the ties between the Hebrew cultures in the Midi and in Italy, 
including medicine, and Arabic culture gradually loosened. Hebrew medicine shifted from 
a dependence on Arabic medicine to a dependence upon Latin medicine. The “symbiosis” 
between Jewish and Muslim cultures, which had begun in the ninth century and which from 
the twelfth century onward persevered via books, came to an end. From the fifteenth century 
onward, Jewish physicians became increasingly integrated in Latin medicine.”! 

The picture drawn above can be used as a point of departure for a concluding remark 
on Jewish-Muslim relations on the level of science.” Jewish intellectuals in Dar al-Islam 
could access whatever writings in Arabic they wished in all branches of knowledge. Some 
Jews joined the “scientific community” of the majority culture and wrote (in Arabic) 
philosophical-scientific works addressed to the entire world of learning. A case in point is 
the noted Persian astrologer Masha’allah ibn Athari (d. 815) from Basra. However, most 
Jewish intellectuals in the Islamic world turned their attention inward to the spiritual needs 
of the Jewish community. These scholars applied the philosophy and the sciences they had 
assimilated to intellectual concerns of the Jews, notably the interpretation of scripture: They 
contented themselves, as it were, with being consumers of science rather than seeking to 
join its producers. This holds of the foremost Arabophone Jewish intellectuals such as 
Sa‘adya Ga’on (d. 942) or Moses Maimonides (d. 1204). A few scholars did both: Addressing 
themselves to the entire “republic of letters,” they contributed to the “general discourse” of 
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the sciences; at the same time, they also wrote works drawing on their expertise that were 
destined for the Jewish community (and hence written in Judeo-Arabic). This is exemplified 
by the case of the distinguished philosopher Abi’l-Barakat Hibat Allah ibn Malka al- 
Baghdadi (d. ca. 1164): In addition to his strictly philosophical works (which in many respects 
followed Ibn Sina), he wrote a commentary on the biblical book of Ecclesiastes; much the 
same holds of Sa‘d Ibn Mansir Ibn Kammina (d. ca 1285). Similarly, the philosopher and 
poet Salomon Ibn Gabirol (d. 1058) wrote in Arabic a Neoplatonic philosophical treatise 
that was totally devoid of any Jewish references, so much so that the Jewish identity of the 
author was discovered only in the nineteenth century; at the same time, he composed a great 
number of Hebrew poems, including religious poetry. Again, the Toledo Jewish Aristotelian 
philosopher and historiographer Abraham Ibn Daud (d. ca. 1180) wrote celebrated “inner- 
Jewish” works (notably of religious philosophy and Jewish history) but also (it seems) a 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics (of which only a fragment is extant).”? Ibn Daud’s person 
draws our attention to another significant dimension of Muslim-Jewish interactions in the 
realm of science: In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Jewish scholars played a crucial role 
in the Arabic-to-Latin translation movement. Many texts were translated d quatre mains (lit. by 
four hands): A Jew (such as Ibn Daud, Avendauth in his Latin name) would consult an Arabic 
text and translate it orally into the vernacular, and a Christian scholar would write down its 
Latin translation.” Jews’ role in Arabic-Islamic society thus made them into bicultural and 
bilingual intermediaries between the Islamic and Latin cultures. 

In Christian Europe, the situation paralleled that depicted earlier with respect to 
medicine. Jews no longer had personal contacts with Muslims; instead, all contacts were 
now bookish. The twelfth to fifteenth centuries were the heyday of Hebrew science and 
philosophy, which essentially have their roots in Arabic culture. As can be seen in Table 5.1, 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the great majority of Hebrew translations 
in the domains of science and philosophy were made from Arabic. In Jewish philosophy, 
the household names are notably Ibn Sina (d. 1037) — who was known by the Latin form of 
his name, Avicenna, in Europe (although next to nothing of his writings was translated into 
Hebrew”) — and Ibn Rushd, who was known by the Latin form of his name, Averroes, in 
Europe (many of whose writings survive in Hebrew only). Hebrew science, too, depends 
on Arabic science: Jewish astronomers, notably, pursued lines of inquiry opened by their 
Islamic predecessors. Only in the fifteenth century did the science and philosophy of the 
Latin majority culture begin to impact Hebrew science and philosophy. The repercussions of 
the Arabic origins of medieval Hebrew science and philosophy are felt to this very day: Much 
of modern Jewish philosophy is a continuation of its medieval forerunner, and scientific 
terminology in modern Hebrew owes much of its vocabulary to medieval Hebrew science, 
many of whose terms have their roots in Arabic. 

As before, most Jewish scholars in Christian Europe were content to limit their attention 
to the concerns of the Jewish world of learning (mostly theological matters) and to draw 
for this purpose on philosophical and scientific lore “imported” from Arabic: They, too, 
were consumers rather than producers of science. Some, however, distinguished themselves 
as creative and original thinkers. One of them is the polymath Abraham Ibn Ezra already 
mentioned. The towering original philosopher and scientist, however, is the Provengal Levi 
ben Gershom (d. 1344): Working from Hebrew versions of Arabic works, he elaborated 
a highly original astronomical system that took its cue from that of Nar al-Din al-Bitriyi 
(d. ca. 1204) and other Arabic astronomers. By the same token, his philosophical work is 
nourished essentially from Ibn Rushd and other philosophers (Arabic or Greek) whose 
writings were available to him in Hebrew. Much the same holds of the religious philosopher 
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Hasdai Crescas (d. ca. 1410-1411), who used the tools of philosophy in an attempt to refute 
it altogether. The oeuvre of Ibn Ezra, Gersonides, Crescas, and many other writers on 
philosophy and science is thus a Hebrew continuation of the Arabic Iberian scientific and 
philosophical traditions. 


Notes 


1 When referring to the specific period of Islamic history, the term medieval raises doubts, if 
only because it designates a period of European history. In this chapter, the term is used for 
the sake of convenience and it refers to the period roughly between the rise of Islam and the 
Ottoman occupation of the Arabic-Islamic world, which time frame basically corresponds to 
the European understanding of the Middle Ages. 

2 The chapter does not discuss Jewish contributions to pharmacology, an issue that has been a 
subject of studies by scholars such as Martin Levey, Efraim Lev (with Zohar Amar), and Leigh 
Chipman (for references, see the list of further reading). 

3 The Jewish doctors whose names had been mentioned in the Arabic sources (generally pre- 
Mamltk) were carefully listed by Max Meyerhof in his “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians in the 
Near East, from Arabic Sources,” Isis 28:2 (1938): 432-460, and Eliyahu Ashtor in his History of 
Jews (for the age of the Mamliks). Many thanks to Prof: Yaacov Lev for turning my attention to 
this work and summarizing for me some parts of it in English. Those whose names had been 
preserved in the archives of the Cairene Geniza are mentioned in numerous studies such as that 
by S. D. Goitein (see notes 4 and 5 below). 

4 S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as Portrayed in the 
Documents of the Cairo Geniza, 5 vols. (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1967-88), 
vol. 5, p. 112. 

5 S. D. Goitein, “The Medical Profession in the Light of the Cairo Geniza Documents,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual 34 (1963): 178, 192; also idem, Mediterranean Society 2:241-259. 

6 ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, Lawa@’ih al-Anwar al-Qudsiyya fi Bayan al-‘Uhiid al-Muhammadiyya 
(Cairo: Al-Matba‘a al-Maymaniyya, 1903-4), p. 238; Michael Winter, Society and Religion in 
Early Ottoman Egypt: Studies in the Writings of ‘Abd al-Wahhdab al-Sha‘rani (London: Transaction 
Books, 1982), pp. 283, 285-286. 

7 Fora more detailed discussion of the question of the non-Muslims’ predominance in the Near 
Eastern medical culture, see Paulina B. Lewicka, “The Non-Muslim Physician in the Muslim 
Society: Remarks on the Religious Context of Medical Practice in Medieval Near East,” in Islam 
and Globalization: Historical and Contemporary Perspectives. Proceedings of the 25th Congress of LUnion 
Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisants, ed. Agostinio Cilardo (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), pp. 495— 
507, and idem, “Medicine for Muslims? Islamic Theologians, Non-Muslim Physicians and the 
Medical Culture of the Mamluk Near East,” ASK Working Paper 03 (Bonn, 2012), https://www. 
mamluk.uni-bonn.de/publications/working-paper/ask-working-paper-03-22.11.2012.pdf. On 
the contribution of Christians in particular, see, for example, Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought, 
Arabic Culture: The Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early Abbasid Society (2nd- 
4th/5th-10th centuries) (Oxford: Routledge 2005), pp. 17-34. 
See below, p. 6 and note 29. 
This does not mean that Christians or Jews could not work in the government service at all. As 
neither the ‘Abbasids nor the Fatimids nor the Ayytbids manifested an exceedingly repressive 
attitude toward dhimmis, all through the Middle Ages Muslim rulers quite often employed 
dhimmi scribes, secretaries, and other officials, particularly in chanceries and fiscal departments 
of the state administration. This changed only under the Mamlitks, when the propaganda 
against employing non-Muslims in public offices intensified. 

10 Cf. Franz Rosenthal, “The Physician in Medieval Muslim Society,” Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine 52 (1978): 491. 

11 For a concise presentation of the Galenic theory of humoral pathology see, for example, 
Ullmann, Islamic Medicine, pp. 56-62; Michael Dols, Medieval Islamic Medicine: Ibn Ridwan’s 
Treatise “On the Prevention of Bodily Ills in Egypt” (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 
1984), pp. 10-16; also Peter E. Pormann and Emilie Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine 
(Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 2007), pp. 43-45. 
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As elsewhere, in the Islamic world the humoral medicine doctrine existed alongside a wide 
range of other beliefs and healing practices. 

In the Arabic-Islamic world, Galenic medicine became an intellectual discipline that “formed 
part of the ‘liberal education’ of a well-educated man”; Dols, Medieval Islamic Medicine, p. 38. 
Interestingly, private correspondence preserved in the Geniza abounds in references to medical 
advice sought also by the poor; Goitein, Mediterranean Society, 2:241. 

Although Muslim doctors sometimes treated non-Muslim patients — as did a doctor whose 
treatment of a Jewish girl was recorded in a Geniza document; see Goitein, Mediterranean Society, 
2:256. 

Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi, A‘ydn al-‘Asr wa A‘wan al-Nasr, ed. ‘Ali Abii Zayd, 6 vols., 
(Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 1998), vol. 5, pp. 180-182. Cf. an anecdote about a Muslim physician, 
who lost the competition to the non-Muslim physicians as quoted by al-Jahiz (eighth to ninth 
centuries). Translation in Peter E. Pormann, “The Physician and the Other: Images of the 
Charlatan in Medieval Islam,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 79:2 (2005): 214. 

Miri Shefer, “Physicians in Mamluk and Ottoman Courts,” in Mamluks and Ottomans: Studies in 
Honour of Michael Winter, eds. David Wasserstein and Ami Ayalon (London: Routledge, 2006), 
p. 116; cf Goitein, “Medical Profession,” p. 177. Indeed, some had enormous libraries: Ifra’Im 
Ibn al-Zaffan, a Jewish physician who served Fatimid caliphs, left at his death more than 20,000 
volumes, on top of the 10,000 that he had managed to sell to the vizier al-Afdal. This account 
is found in the famous Arabic compendium of physicians’ lives by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, translated 
as History of Physicians, trans. Lothar Kopf (Bethesda, MD: National Library of Medicine, 1971), 
pp. 717-718. Online version: http://www.tertullian.org/fathers/ibn_abi_usaibia_03.htm; al- 
Safadi, Wafi, 9:175; also Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” p. 443. On the libraries of 
Jewish doctors, see also Goitein, “Medical profession,” pp. 185-186. 

See Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” p. 439. 

Christoph Biirgel, “Secular and Religious Features of Medieval Medicine,” in Asian Medical 
Systems: A Comparative Survey, ed. Charles Leslie (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 
1976), p. 52. 

See, for example, biographies discussed in Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” passim. 
On the acquisition and transmission of medical knowledge by Jews living in the Islamic world, 
see Caballero-Navas, “Medicine,” pp. 323-329. 

Goitein, Mediterranean Society, 2:252. 

Al-Waft bi’l-Wafayat, ed. Ahmad al-Arn?’tt and Turki Mustafa, 29 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ihya’ 
al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 2000), vol. 9, p. 9; Marin Levey, “Medical Ethics of Medieval Islam, with 
Special Reference to al-Ruhawi’s ‘Practical Ethics of the Physician’,” Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, 57:3, 1967: 74. 

For comments on the wages of the royal doctors see, for example, Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish 
Physicians,” pp. 443, 454, 457. 

As Meyerhof calls him: “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” p. 438. 

For some other names of Jewish physicians employed by the Fatimids, see Goitein, “Medical 
Profession,” pp. 179-181; Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” pp. 442-443. 

On Maimonides as presented in Arabic sources, see, for example, Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish 
Physicians,” pp. 446-450; on other Jewish doctors of Saladin’s, see Jadon, “Comparison,” 
passim; also Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” pp. 444-446, 450-452. 

See Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” p. 450. 

Al-Kamil Muhammad had Maimonides’s son Abraham in his service; see Meyerhof, “Mediaeval 
Jewish Physicians,” p. 451. 

See Meyerhof, “Mediaeval Jewish Physicians,” pp. 451, 454. 

For a more detailed discussion of the topic, see David Biale (ed.), Cultures of the Jews, 3 vols. 
(New York: Schocken Books, 2002), vol. 2, p. 17. 

Some contemporary authors make occasional attempts to detect specific anti-Jewish sentiments 
in medieval Islamic society; for a comment and references, see Lewicka, “Non-Muslim 
Physician,” p. 499, note 16. 

Radicalization denotes a process by which an individual or a group comes to adopt increasingly 
radical political, social, or religious views and advocates extreme or fundamental changes in 
various spheres of life. 

For discussion of this process, see Lewicka, “Medicine for Muslims?” 
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Although it seems to have been a common practice for physicians to diagnose an illness 
and prescribe medicaments without seeing the sick; for examples, see Goitein, Mediterranean 
Society, 2:254; Herbert A. Davidson, Moses Maimonides: The Man and His Works (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2010), p. 69. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, History of Physicians, pp. 734-735, http://www.tertullian.org/fathers/ibn_ 
abi_usaibia_03.htm 

‘Ali Ibn al-Hasan al-Khazraji, Kitab al-‘Ugqiid al-Lu’lwiyya fi Tarikh al-Dawla al-Rasiiliyya, 2 
vols., ed. Muhammad Basyiini ‘Asal (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1994), vol. 1, pp. 68-69. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, History of Physicians, http://www.tertullian.org/fathers/ibn_abi_usaibia_03. 
htm, pp. 842-847. 
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Medieval literature 


Common themes and intersections 


Arie Schippers 


This chapter looks at the Middle Eastern, North African, and Southern European context of 
medieval Arabic and Hebrew literature. It defines key themes in medieval prose and poetry 
and also looks at Muslim and Jewish (or better: Arabic and Hebrew) explorations of each 
other in medieval literature. 

We will deal in the following with key themes in Jewish and Arabic literature. Medieval 
literature can be divided into two main genres: poetry and prose. 

Dealing with Arabic poetry does not especially mean focusing upon Islam as a religion, 
but there exist Christian, Muslim, Jewish, pre-Islamic, pagan, and sectarian poets, all 
poetizing in Arabic. Even when the majority of the poets are Muslims, their attitude is that 
of poets who want to be judged as poets: As poets they do not differ substantially from 
their colleagues from other religions, as they make poems according to the conventions of 
themes and of sound and sense as they exist in poetry. Arabic poetry refers to poetry in the 
Arabic language and in the Arabic tradition, regardless of the religious affiliations of the poet, 
because ‘Islamic’ and ‘Muslim’ are not essential as a qualification of Arabic poetry. Jewish 
poetry as a pendant of Arabic poetry mainly indicates the secular poetry written in Hebrew 
starting in Al-Andalus (Muslim Spain) with the poet Dunash ibn Labrat (tenth century 
CE), who invented Hebrew metrics according the Arabic example. In the Hebrew Andalusi 
poetry were imitated first Arabic meters and metrics and, at the same time, the themes and 
genres of classical Arabic poetry were also transferred into Hebrew and the strophic poetry 
of the muwashshahat (“girdle poems”). 

The most important literary historian of Hebrew poetry in the tenth to twelfth centuries 
was Moshe ibn Ezra (d. 1138) who wrote in Arabic the treatise Kitab al-Muhddara wa-l- 
Mudhakara (the Book of Discussion and Memorization), in which he dealt with the Arabic 
tradition' and how the Hebrew poets of Spain are related to it, and with the history of Hebrew 
poetry in Spain, which is related to Hebrew grammar, studied by Jewish grammarians of the 
Arabic tradition. 

With knowledge of the biblical Hebrew language according to the methods of the Arab 
and Hebrew grammarians, Hebrew could be used as a poetic language. After the analysis 
of biblical Hebrew made by the grammarians, it was now possible for poets to write for 
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themselves classical Hebrew poetry based upon biblical Hebrew, a totally different tradition 
than that of the Hebrew liturgical poetry consisting of the so-called piyyutim, a form of post- 
biblical medieval Hebrew. 

In the Muhddara, Mosheh ibn Ezra also developed interest in stylistic figures, which 
were part of the so-called Baldgha (rhetoric or stylistic science), considered a part of 
grammatical studies in the Arabic tradition. In the last or eighth chapter, Mosheh ibn Ezra 
comes up with some twenty or twenty-two stylistic figures, such as metaphor, comparison, 
repetition, paronomasia, antithesis, quotations from the Holy Writings, and so on. First he 
gives a short definition of the figure of speech as known in the Arabic stylistic treatises, 
followed by examples from prose and poetry, from Arabic and Hebrew poetry as well as the 
Qur’an, hadith, and Bible. The Qur’an and Bible are used here for literary, not religious, 
purposes. 


Medieval Arabic and Hebrew poetry: clusters of themes 


As far as the position of poets is concerned, the Hebrew poet did not differ very much 
from his Arab colleague. Both could hold high office, such as that of vizier or secretary, but 
this was dependent on patrons and high court officials. Wandering poets existed in both 
nations, although we know of only one Hebrew poet, named Ibn Khalfon (end of tenth 
century CE), of whom this was explicitly noted. Perhaps between Hebrew colleagues there 
existed more correspondence poems, rather than laudatory passages in search of material 
gain, as was usual among the Arab poets, for whom poetry was less of a game and more of 
a serious task. In many of the poems by Moses ibn Ezra and his colleagues, they ask for a 
poem or a letter in answer, whereas the average Arabic poet wants a horse or a stipend in 
return. Nevertheless, there are occasional Arabic poets, such as Ibn Khafaja (d. 1138), who 
want to be visited by their correspondent, even if by means of a dream appearance (wa-law 
bi-tayf ). There were also Arabic poets who were themselves patrons or stood at the top 
of the social ladder, such as the eleventh-century al-Mu‘tamid of Seville and other Arab 
kings, who did not need to ask for benefactors. 

As far as the qasida? or ode is concerned, the Hebrew poets took it over with all 
the innovations of the Modern poets or mulhdathiin from early Abbasid times onward. 
These innovations include the rise of non-Bedouin and urban motifs and the increased 
use of descriptive themes such as garden descriptions, the rise of wine and love poems 
as an independent genre, and poems dedicated to descriptions of everyday utensils and 
riddles, but the motifs of Bedouin origin were still there (like the al-buka’ ‘ald al-atlal, “the 
weeping on the remnants of the campsite” motif) and were worked upon with manneristic 
and stylistic elaborations. 

The nasib or erotic introduction had changed considerably in character, even before 
the time of the muhdathiin: For example the camel section, which in Bedouin times 
contained often extensive and prestigious descriptions, had gradually been reduced or 
suppressed. There are no camel sections in Hebrew Andalusi poetry. 

Instead of the nastb, more and more variant kinds of introductory passages appear in 
the poetry of the muhdathiin, for example, introductions by means of nature descriptions. 
In Hebrew Andalusian poetry, this trend was adopted, and wine and nature descriptions 
and even elegiac passages concerning the loss of Mount Zion served as introductions 
to the qasida. 

The Hebrew Andalusians also followed the Arab muhdathiin in their preference for 
badi‘ (embellished style). Moses ibn Ezra, in particular, expressed his predilection for badi‘ 
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on more than one occasion. He considered Solomon ibn Gabirol (d. 1055) as the poet 
who introduced this style of poetry into the Hebrew Andalusi repertoire. The Hebrew 
Andalusi poets deliberately and consciously accumulate stylistic figures of speech such as 
tajnis (paronomasia) and mutabaga (antithesis). This had considerable consequences upon 
the organization of the poem: Sometimes an entire passage was structured around the 
different tajnis and mutabaqa possibilities of one motif. Moses ibn Ezra’s Kitab Zahr al-Riyad 
(“Book of the Flowers of the Flower Beds”) or Sefer ha-‘Anaq (“Book of the Necklace”) 
went so far as to be based on complete paronomasia (tajnis tamm). 

We deal now with some of the “genres” or, better, “clusters of poetic themes”, starting 
with the “wine genre”? Already in pre-Islamic times, wine themes developed within the 
gqasida, whereas later on (from the Umayyad times onward), wine poetry developed into 
an independent genre. Wine poetry and court life were closely linked. Hasan ibn Hanr, 
known by the agnomen of Abi Nuwas (d. 817), the famous Abbasid poet whose name 
was very much linked with the wine genre, was deeply influenced by al-Walid ibn Yazid 
(r. 733-743), the earlier Umayyad caliph. In his work, all previous themes were used, and 
there arose the examples that were imitated in later generations. Arabic Andalusi poetry 
adopted most of the wine themes from Abi Nuwas’ poetry. It was only the manneristic 
tendencies in some of the poetry that became stronger. 

In Hebrew Andalusi poetry, the tavern or monastery as a drinking place does not appear. 
Similarly, descriptions of landlords and landladies, common in some of Abt’ Nuwas’ 
poetry, do not occur in Hebrew poetry. Next to the palace, which was sometimes 
mentioned, the garden was one of the preferred drinking places. 

The persons at the drinking scene, the poet’s friends and boon companions, play a lesser 
role in Hebrew poetry than in Arabic poetry. Abii Nuwas for example, in describing 
his adventures with his fityan (“young companions”), makes a far more vivacious and 
realistic impression than the appearance of the friends and boon companions in 
Moses ibn Ezra’s poetry. One motif of “licentiousness” in which the poet directs 
himself to his boon companions is to let them hear his testament, namely, that the 
poet wants to be buried in a vineyard. This idea was famous in other literatures but 
only occurs once in Hebrew Andalusi poetry (in the poetry of Solomon ibn Gabirol). 
The carpe diem motif, which is a kind of invitation to drink, was also adopted in 
Hebrew Andalusi poetry. 

As in Arabic poetry, the cupbearers are “gazelles”, young boys or women who come 
from nations or religious groups other than the drinkers’. In Arabic poetry, the cupbearers 
are predominantly Christians, Jews, or Mazdaeans*, while in Hebrew poetry, they are 
Arabs or Christians. Other characteristics of the cupbearer description, both in Arabic 
and Hebrew poetry, are also very traditional: The wine is received out of the hands of a 
flirting “doe” or “gazelle”, whose forehead is like the moon. The poet stands bail for his 
good manners and beauty. The red cheeks of the cupbearer are compared with red wine, 
and also the taste of his saliva is like wine. The cupbearer, with his splendid wine and face, 
is compared with a full moon. 

Singers and dancers may also play a role within the drinking scene. In the Arabic 
poems, we see slave-girls with lutes. In Hebrew Andalusi poetry, we rediscover the 
foregoing elements by analogy. 

The most important aspect of wine poetry, both Arabic and Hebrew, is the 
description of the wine and its cup. 

In conclusion, we can say that this genre of wine poetry is generally highly conventional 
and impersonal: The poet seldom produces any view of his own but shows his skill in 
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Figure 6.1 Drinks and music for poets and scholars. Illustration in a manuscript of al-Hariri’s 
maqamiat, Bibliothéque Nationale de France (Abu Zayd a la taverne d’Anah, Paris BnF Manuscrits 
orientaux, Arabe 5847 fol. 33r) 


imitating the genre in the accumulation of antitheses and other stylistic devices. Aba 
Nuwas is the model for all later wine poetry, both Arabic and Hebrew Andalusi. However, 
the Hebrew Andalusi poets are less realistic and more generic in the description of the 
wine scenes. They include no references to the kind of nocturnal visits that Abt Nuwas, 
accompanied by young men, made to wine houses and monasteries. 

Perhaps Samuel Ha-Nagid (d. 1056) has the liveliest descriptions of drinking 
sessions, in which everyone gets drunk except the poet himself; who explains the glory of his 
family to his guests. 

Among the other Hebrew Andalusi poets, Moses ibn Ezra is certainly the most 
skilful. He devotes several long poems to this genre, although they still form a small 
percentage of his total poetic oeuvre. 

Where love poetry is concerned, in Hebrew Andalusi poetry we find all the elements 
that can be found from pre-Islamic times onward. The traditional Bedouin themes, such 
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as the weeping over the remnants of the encampment and the vision of the beloved in 
a dream or nightly vision, all occur as well as themes connected with the obstacles to 
love such as the reproacher, the jealous one, the watchman, or the secret hater and the 
slanderer. Also, the two kinds of love — elegiac and impudent love — appear in Hebrew 
Andalusi poetry. 

From ‘Abbasid times onward, love is depicted mainly in wine scenes. The beloved 
ones are the cupbearers and pour the wine. Love is not only confined to young women 
but includes young boys. In Hebrew Andalusi poems, love for young women and young 
boys was practiced, which has led in recent times to critical discussions: Was love for boys — 
which is not according to the laws of religion — really practiced among the Hebrew poets? 
Schirmann and Goitein have answered this question in the affirmative, as Jewish court 
life? was after all a copy of Arab court life.° 

The women in wine scenes were often dressed as boys, whereas the behaviour of the 
boys was very effeminate, with characteristics in their speech such as lisping and burring. 
In poems by Abt: Nuwas, this feature is depicted in a dialogue between the poet and 
his boy, whose speech displays these features. In one of Samuel Ha-Nagid’s poems, the 
wrong pronunciation of the Hebrew resh (as a gimel, which is near the pronunciation of 
Arabic ghayn) is made functional in the sense that the effeminate utterances of the boy 
make the meaning of his words sound as if he is saying the opposite of what he means. 
In the next example, we find the theme of the boy’s effeminacy but this time in Hebrew. 
The change of the phoneme r into the phoneme g/h] (the sound in Hebrew that comes 
closest to the burred r) is functional here: The words take on a meaning different from 
what was intended. It should, however, be remembered that by the tenth century, Hebrew 
was already a dead language; hence this situation cannot have occurred in reality, and the 
burring is therefore purely an imitation of the situation in Arabic, where the effeminate 
speech did occur: 


(Love poem with effeminate language, D. Yarden; No. 160, lines 1-5): 

He meant to say ‘wicked man (ra‘)’, but he said ‘Come nearer (ga‘)’. So I came closer as 
his tongue had spoken. 

He meant to say ‘Go away (surah)’, but he said ‘Encircle me (sugah)’. Then I rushed to 
enclose him, a lily. 


Moses ibn Ezra composed long introductory passages comparable with the Arabic 
weeping on the remnants of the encampment in which he described how the dwellings 
of his beloved ones were abandoned as ruins. These places used to be meadows for does 
and gazelles but are now inhabited by panthers and roaring cubs. They were destined for 
swallows and cranes, but now there are vultures and owls to mourn. His description of the 
remnants is more grandiose than usual, with the accent on the contrast between present 
and former times. 

The poet weeps and still does not get answers to his questions. In one hyperbolic 
exercise, he says: “I am shedding brooks of the blood of my eyes, so [large] that no 
sailor can traverse them with boats”. He speaks, but only serpents or jackals answer 
him with their lamentations. Yehudah Ha-Levi (Arab. Yahadha al-Lawi) (d. 1141), the 
Toledan poet, physician, and philosopher who is regarded as one of the greatest Hebrew 
poets,’ also uses this kind of nasib: He irrigates the surface of the earth with his tears and 
drenches the earth. He comes across the ruins of the abode of the gazelle and embraces 
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the remnants of the beloved’s encampment. The lover travels on, ploughing amid 
the pieces of the poet’s heart, while the poet finds his way between the deserts of his 
abode. 

The “anti-weeping on the campsite — poetry”— so well-known in the poetry of Abt Nuwas — 
in which the usual campsite-description is interrupted by an invitation to drink wine 
and to occupy oneself no longer with the Bedouin theme of the remnants, does not 
occur in Hebrew Andalusi poetry, although there is a short poem by Samuel Ha-Nagid 
in which a drinking scene is introduced by interrupting the mention of the ruins of the 
encampment. 

The Arabic poet al-Mutanabbi (d. 965) is also skeptical about the erotic introduction 
in one of his poems (the motif which, by the way, was more or less translated by the 
later Hebrew poet Todros Aba ’I-‘Afiya (d. after 1298). Al-Mutanabbi, on more than 
one occasion, composed elaborate and artificial erotic introductions that are linked to the 
transitional passages about the Maecenas. However, the poet asks himself nevertheless: 
“Has the laudatory part always to be introduced by an erotic introduction?” The poet 
does not want it anymore. 

One of the other famous motifs of love poetry is the seeing of the image of the 
beloved in a vision. This motif occurs in pre-Islamic poetry, but it became especially 
popular with the Abbasid poet al-Buhturi (d. 897). The separation of the lover and the 
beloved in reality is bridged by the rendezvous with the beloved in a vision. During sleep, the 
beloved can cover in a moment of the night distances that normally take two months of 
traveling. The beloved refuses every rendezvous in reality but is willing to visit the lover 
in a dream. The poet tries to get rid of his love, but a phantasm during his sleep brings her 
back. 

The best known example of the “vision of the beloved” motif in Hebrew 
Andalusi poetry is the so-called shirah yetomah or “unique poem” by Yosef ibn Hasday 
(first half of tenth century CE), which is preserved with the response by Samuel Ha- 
Nagid. Both poems, by Yosef ibn Hasday and Samuel Ha-Nagid, contain sections on 
the phantasm of the beloved during sleep. 

Most of the descriptions of the beloved in poetry are extremely conventional, and 
it would therefore seem difficult to determine the extent of the poet’s originality in the 
elaboration of these motifs. 

In conclusion, we may say that love poetry is a very conventional genre. Often poems 
about young boys and girls may have been poetic exercises, but this was not a hard and 
fast rule, as in the case of a small enigmatic poem of Solomon ibn Gabirol, who does 
not want to reveal the name of his young lover. This poem is by the poet-philosopher- 
vizier Solomon ibn Gabirol, who could be referred to in Arabic as Abt Ayyaib ibn Yahya 
ibn Gabirol. He is known as a medieval philosopher under the name of Avicebron or 
Avicebrol. He lived from 1022 to probably 1070, albeit some sources have him dying 
earlier. He was raised in Saragossa, at the time still in Muslim hands but abhorred by 
the poet as a backward place, as it was later to be lambasted by the Muslim poet Ibn 
‘Ammiar (d. 1086) and the Jewish poet Moses ibn Ezra. He frequented the court of the 
Jewish vizier Yequtiel, to whom he dedicated many poems. He was sickly, suffered a 
lonely, withdrawn life, and was married to philosophy. 

In many poems, Solomon ibn Gabirol boasts of his poetic skills, which he considered to 
be far superior to those of his contemporaries. Love and wine poems make up only a small 
part of his work. I have selected the short poem here for its conciseness but also for the 
concealment motif it contains. In line 2, he says he is not permitted to reveal the name of 
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his beloved; line 3 contains a veiled reference to the act that has to be concealed because his 
fellow believers would not thank him for that sinful relationship (Wine poem, D. Yard, No. 
190, lines 1-3): 


In the burgeoning garden I often visit my boy. He is still green as a cypress. 

Discretion towards my friend compels me not to reveal his name. 

Does not the head [1.e., the first syllable] of Mordechai come forth from the city of 
Ahasuerus? [See Esther 2: 12 ff; in other words, “Does not myrrh come forth from the 
lily?”]. 


In Andalusi Arabic poetry, nature description assumed a prominent place. Ibn 
Khafaja (d. 1138), also called the Sanawbari of al-Andalus or the Gardener, considered 
Andalusia as the Garden of Eternity, a paradise, after which hell was impossible. the 
inhabitants of al-Andalus considered themselves the best garden poets, as appears from 
treatises entitled “On the superiority of al-Andalus.” 

The poet Ibn Khafaja distinguished himself in personifications of the garden as a woman, 
or of trees as women. In a poem, he describes an orange tree as a woman, pregnant 
with the daughters of the dates. The tree with its fruits is a topaz that has gold as its 
fruits. The tree flirts with the wind. 

In Hebrew Andalusi poetry, Moses ibn Ezra describes the garden as clad in multicoloured 
coats; the dresses of the grasses have covered themselves with embroidery. Every tree 
covers itself in an embroidered coat, and to every eye it shows its miraculous attire. The 
rest of the poem consists of a description of the rose as the king who precedes every other 
flower. We see here the influence of the mundzara (“emulation, competition”) as practiced 
by the Arabic poet Ibn al-Rami (d. 896). 

Solomon ibn Gabirol borrowed another element that was present in the poetry of Ibn 
al-Rami: the interaction between rain or lightning and the garden. The lightning sends 
a nursing cloud to the garden. The cloud does not want to pass until it has watered the 
thirsty soul of the garden. The cloud weeps and cries, while the garden laughs with the 
glittering raindrops on the plants and flowers. 

The wind as a transmitter of greetings is a well-known motif in Arabic poetry, as we have 
seen in the Andalusi poets al-Mu‘tadid (d. 1069) of Seville and Ibn al-Labbana (d. 1113), 
who mention in their poems how they inhale the fragrance of love from the East wind. Ibn 
Zaydin (d. 1070) receives greetings from Valencia in an East wind. “The embalmed gusts of 
wind, which blow in the evening, have restored to health a sick person.”* 

Among the Hebrew Andalusi poets, Moses ibn Ezra longed for Granada, his native 
town, from which he was banished. He describes the embalmed winds that pass through 
the evening twilight at Granada (Bet Rimmon), blowing over the mountains of the 
Sierra Nevada (‘al haré Senir cf. Song 4: 8; Arab. Jabal al-Thalj, snow mountain or Shulayr, 
Mons Solorius) toward him with the spices of his brothers. 

In other poems by Moses ibn Ezra, a dove flies as a cloud to the West, bringing greetings 
to beloved ones far away; or a river fulfils the role of a messenger because it streams 
toward the land of his friends. The waters become red with the blood of his tears. 

Space is too short here to deal with all the other aspects of Arabic and Hebrew poetry. We 
still have not dealt with elegies, warfare poems, and descriptions of heaven and stars or how 
poetry as a piece of artistry is described in Arabic and Hebrew poems. That would take too 
much space, but the last mentioned theme — the transmission of greetings to the beloved by 
the wind — is a theme that also is to be found in strophic Arabic and Hebrew poetry. 
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The muwashshah or “girdle poem” (strophic poetry in classical Arabic) was developed from 
the eleventh century onward in Al-Andalus (Muslim Spain) together with the strophic genre 
of the zajal in colloquial Arabic. This colloquial form was a western Arabic dialect, which 
we call andalusit. We find in the muwashshah, which is normally conceived in classical Arabic, 
quotations in colloquial Arabic and even quotations in a Romance language in the last part 
of the poem, the kharja (exit refrain). Both strophic genres often have bilingual or trilingual 
characteristics: Romance sentences, classical Arabic, and colloquial Arabic and Hebrew. 

As a matter of fact, the description of the wind as a messenger can be combined with the 
theme of suffering from love as we can see in some strophes of the muwashshah by Ibn Baqi 
(d. 1145; here we mention the introductory strophe and the first one): 


0. Ajrat la-na min diyari -1-khilli// 
rihu |-saba ‘abarati -l-dhilli// 


0. From the dwelling place of the beloved // 
the wind of dawn leads towards us tears of humility// 


e 


. Habbat hubiba -l-dana fi badani// 
wa-hayyajat ma mada min shajani// 
tahdi tahiyyata man ‘adhdhaba-ni // 
jawan ‘ala kabidi -]-mu‘talli// 
1a kana yawmu -I-nawa fi hilli!// 


Rp 


. Languishing sighs [of the wind of daybreak] penetrate my being // 
They revive old anguishes// 
They bring greetings towards me from the one who torments me 
With lovesickness in my sick heart// 
Oh, may the day of departure be cursed!// 


This theme links this type of strophic poetry with the poetry of the Occitan troubadours 
who had some prominence in Spain, Provence, and Italy: The mentioned strophes have 
some themes and motifs in common with the troubadours’ Occitan love poetry.’ First, there 
is the theme of the wind as a messenger of the beloved. To give an example by Bernard de 
Ventadour (d. ca. 1195): 


Quan la frej’ aura venta// 

Deves vostre pais// 

Vejaire m’es que senta// 

Un ven de paradis// 

per amor de la genta // 

vas cui eu sui aclis”//. 

[“When the fresh air blows/ From your country,/ It appears to me that I feel/ A wind 
coming from paradise, Because of my love for the people/ To whom I am attached.” 
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Medieval Arabic prose literature: storytelling 


The medieval Arabic belletristic literature, which constitutes an example for the Jewish 
medieval literature in Hebrew in the Middle East, Spain, and Provence, comprises prose 
genres, including rhymed poetry.’ It includes all kind of genres: pseudo-historical and 
autobiographic narrations about the Prophet Muhammad; old pre-Islamic tribal tales about 
tribal wars; and stories and biographies of poets. Also philosophic and scientific tales contain 
narratives such as in the Encyclopaedia of the Ikhwan al-Safa (end eleventh century cE), where 
the tale of the “king of the animals” is found, and elsewhere in philosophic treatises we 
find tales such as Hayy ibn Yaqzan (Living the son of the Wakeful) by Ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. 
1037), which was translated and adapted in Hebrew prose poetry. This tale contains a visit 
of the soul of the author to the universe, of which he learns every aspect, among them the 
constellations of the planets and the influence they have on earth. Another Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
composed by the Andalusi scholar and theologian Ibn Tufayl (d. 1185) is the well-known 
story of the boy who was left on an isolated island and was raised by nature and animals and 
so came to the knowledge of the entire cosmos by himself without the interference of the 
revealed knowledge of traditional learning. 

Important also are stories about historic and legendary figures that were known in antiquity 
and the Middle East, such as the tales of the life of Alexander the Great. Those anecdotes 
are full of life wisdom and are important sometimes to underline the role of Aristotle in the 
education of Alexander. Alexander romances and stories are also known in Hebrew. 

One of the famous collections of tales, partly consisting of animal fables, is the frame of 
the Indian collection from the Panciatantra, entitled in Arabic Kalilah wa-Dimna, in which 
the frame story is formed by two jackals, and king lion plays his role as a kind of judge. 
There are also stories which sometimes relate infidelity in the relationship between men and 
women, not very different from what we know from The Decameron by the Italian narrator 
Giovanni Boccaccio (d. 1375). Sometimes the stories come from afar: The Life of Buddha can 
be recognized in the story of Barlaam and Josaphat (Bilawhar wa-Yudasaf). There also exists 
a Hebrew maqama-version. 

In Arabic popular culture, one of the dominant narrative framework genres is the 
different cycles of the Thousand and One Nights (Arabian Nights). The work consists of an 
outer framework that resembles the older framework of the Seven Wise Masters. The Thousand 
and One Nights is arranged in a time-gaining frame. The telling of the stories is functional 
here; it serves a double purpose, namely to persuade and to gain time. A king’s favourite has 
treacherously accused his son, the prince, of trying to seduce her. Thereupon the king wants 
his son to be put to death. The king’s viziers try to save the prince by furnishing arguments 
against his involvement in the deed; they try to give examples of the danger of rashness in 
taking decisions and the malice of women; the other party stresses in their example stories 
the malice of the viziers and the wickedness of men. Thus, the series of stories result in a 
debate. The Story of the Seven Wise Masters has two groups of variants called Oriental and 
Occidental. The Eastern group has eight versions, which are called the Book of Sindibad. The 
Hebrew version called Mishlé Sendebar (twelfth or thirteenth century) belongs to the Eastern 
group. 

Prose in Arabic literature contains many genres, of which the most literary product is 
the so-called maqama, which was also imitated in Hebrew literature. It is storytelling in 
rhymed prose, an elevated language. The Arabic genre was originated by Badi‘ al-Zaman 
al-Hamadhani (d. 1008) and Muhammad al-Qasim al-Hariri (d. 1122). One of the striking 
features of the traditional or classical magama of the Arabic authors al-Hamadhani and 
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al-Hariri'! and the Arabic and Hebrew author Yehudah al-Harizi (d. 1225)" is that there 
is a narrator who starts to tell the story of a journey he undertook in his younger days, 
during which he met a companion, the protagonist, often a picaresque figure, and in 
each subsequent maqama he tells of a new adventure that he had with that companion. 
However, some maqamat follow a more simplified pattern, and there we meet the narrator, 
but sometimes other events take place without the well-known picaresque figure. 

The maqamat are short pieces that each have roughly the same structure. There is a narrator 
who tells a story named after a certain town, where the events happened: Basically he goes 
on his way at the beginning of spring and visits a town, and often his interest is attracted to 
a crowd that is gathering somewhere in a mosque listening to a preacher who is trying to 
persuade a multitude of believers to give him much money. Afterward he is recognized by 
the narrator as an old acquaintance who invites him to dinner to have a meal from the money 
he just gathered under pious pretexts. Many times the protagonist is a crook who tries to 
deceive the people. The moral of the story: Everyone is deceiving one another. So take your 
own part. The world is full of deceit. 

Hebrew magamat [mahbarot| follow the Arabic example: Yehudah al-Harizi especially 
follows the classical scheme of Hamadhani and al-Hariri. He also translated maqamat by 
al-Hariri into Hebrew. Afterward he made Hebrew mahbarot himself, and during his travels 
to the East, he also composed magamat in Arabic. Yehudah al-Harizi was also an Arabic poet 
who was mentioned in Arabic poetic anthologies in the East. In his poetry and prose, he 
praised Arabs as well as Jews. He died in Aleppo in 1225. 

In the classical Hamadhani-Hariri type with narrator/protagonist scheme, there is no 
internal cohesion between the different adventures: The stories start anew each time, the 
heroes are not historical in the sense that they seem to enjoy a long youth or a long period 
of old age, and their lives cannot be reconstructed. The magamat often have names of towns 
and places where narrator and protagonist happen to meet one another, but in the case of al- 
Harizi, who has some deviations from his Arabic counterparts, the title is often the subject 
that is treated in a particular maqama. 

In the standard maqama, as in all traditional Arabic narrations, there is no omniscient 
narrator. The narrator must have witnessed the event, so that the story can be considered 
authentic, but the original chain of transmitters of early Arabic storytelling is absent from the 
maqama. Instead, the author of the maqama stresses that narrator and protagonist are fictive. 
The author is not the hero himself. The Hebrew magqamist al-Harizi says in the preface to 
his Tahkemoni: 


All the words in this book, I laid them on the tongue of Heman ha-Ezrahi [the name of 
the narrator; means something like “faithful insider”] and of Heber ha-Qeni [a name 
that refers to an outsider amidst the people of Israel, see Judges 4: 11]. I have created 
them and invented them, but none of them has existed in our time. All that I have 
mentioned in their name, has never been or happened; it is only fiction. 


When we look through the corpus of Immanuello’s (d. 1328) Italian Hebrew cantos' 
or mahbarot, we see a number of features that are different from the Hamadhani-Hariri 
and Harizi type. Immanuello presents the true story; he does not want fictitiousness. He is 
mostly in dialogue with his partner, the prince and Maecenas: There is no omniscient author, 
because both participate in the moment, which they relate immediately afterward. In the 
Hamadhani-Hariri type, the narrator is partaking in the event, in which he is an observer of 
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Figure 6.2 The Library of Basra as a meeting place for narrator and protagonist surrounded 
by learned companions. Illustration in a manuscript of al-Hariri’s magdamat, Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France (Abu Zayd a la bibliotheque de Basra, Paris BnF Manuscrits orientaux, Arabe 
5847 fol. 5v) 


the hero, the protagonist. In Immanuello’s concept, they are both participating in the story, 
and there is no omniscient author. 

In Spain, after al-Harizi there was the opposite tendency to what we see later in Italy 
with Immanuello. The Hebrew maqamist Ya‘agov ben El‘azar’s (d. 1233) mahbarot, Sefer 
ha-Meshalim (Book of Tales),'® have a narrator named Lemuel ben Iti’el, who is at times a 
narrator who participates in the story, according to the Hamadhani-Hariri type, but at other 
times he is an omniscient narrator. In the story of ‘Akhbor, the narrator Lemuel is at first 
participating in the story, but in the last part of it he becomes an omniscient narrator. In 
other stories, Lemuel is the omniscient narrator in the backgound. In Immanuello’s later 
mahbarot in Italy, it is just the opposite: The poet, together with his prince, participate in all 
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the stories, not as fictive persons as in the Hamadhani-Hariri-Harizi types but as actual living 
persons, although it must be said that many motifs in his stories remind us of al-Harizi, not 
only his description of the months but his description of the activities of a surgeon, which 
is directly inspired by a story by al-Harizi. Many passages in Immanuello’s mahbarot have 
an autobiographical character, passages not only about his love life but about his riches, his 
calamities, his creditors, and so on. 

In al-Harizi’s works, there are sometimes Arabic and Muslim laudatees or mamdihs, 
praised persons, but normally one does not find mosques in his stories: The mosques are 
replaced by synagogues. In Immanuello’s Cantos, other religions play a role: There are 
churches and Christian cemeteries mentioned in number 21. This would be unusual in al- 
Harizi’s mahbarot. 

Some basic differences between the Arabic and Hebrew maqama are the following: 
Whereas in Arabic prose literature there are plain text narrative genres, stories without 
necessarily much artificiality in style, in Hebrew there was a tendency to put all the prose 
genres into the rhymed prose form. In Arabic, there are philosophical tales in plain style: 
for instance, Ibn Sina’s Hayy ibn Yaqzan; in Hebrew, however, the shape of Hay ben Megqis 
is more poetic and more artificially literary. In Arabic, the Physician’s Banquet by Ibn Butlan 
(d. 1066) is not so embellished as the later Hebrew rendering by Ibn Zabara (ca. 1170). 
As Yosef Yahalom formulates the development of the maqama: “The next stage in the 
evolution of this Hebrew genre was its adjustment to the allegorical-philosophical mode. 
A mystical allegory by the famous philosopher Ibn Sina, entitled the Bird’s Epistle was thus 
adapted twice into Hebrew.”"® The first adaptation, by a certain Eliyahu ha-Kohen, dates 
from 1276, and was critically analysed by Israel Levin. A second adaptation, done by the 
Egyptian poet Yosef ben Tanhim ha-Yerushalmi (second half of the thirteenth century CE), 
was published by Yahalom for the first time. 


The re-writing of the Arabic mystical story involved, is shown in its transformation into 
a maqama form. The Hebrew narrator had on the one hand, to legitimize the effrontery 
of revealing divine secrets, and, on the other hand, due to the story’s plasticity, had to 
explain the material details by a sophisticated allegoristic method.” 


In Hebrew literature, stories and narrative works in rhymed prose began to be called 
maqamas even when they did not follow the form of the classical scheme set down by 
al-Hamadhani and al-Hariri. Since Arabic maqamas were usually limited to the fictitious, 
often picaresque story with a narrator-protagonist, the general problem of definition is 
that it would exclude many rhymed prose texts that in Hebrew literature would be called 
maqamas, like narrative rhymed prose texts interspersed with poems. Thus animal fables, 
which belong to a collection of rhymed prose narrations, could also be in the maqama 
genre. 

It should be noted, however, that within the Arabic maqama genre, too, there are exceptions 
to the Hamadhani-Hariri model and that even the maqamas by al-Hariri differ from those of 
al-Hamadhani in the sense that they are more varied and less monolithic. The maqamas by 
al-Zamakhshari (d. 1143) are homiletic rather than narrative. There are many other Arabic 
maqamas that do not comply with the rules of the genre. 

Shelomoh ibn Saqbel (first half of twelfth century) wrote the first known Hebrew maqama. 
His magqama follows the rules of the Arabic genre only in part. Later authors of Hebrew works 
in this genre, such as Yosef ibn Zabara (ca. 1190), who was influenced by narrative literature 
from the East as well as the Arabic Physician’s Dinner by Ibn Butlin (d. 1066), were even 
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more free from the ties of the defined Arabic maqdma genre. This is also true for Yehudah 
ibn Shabbetay (d. 1240), who will be discussed below. However, the greatest writer of the 
Hebrew maqama — Yehudah al-Harizi (d. 1225), who composed Hebrew as well as Arabic 
maqamas — returned to al-Hamadhani and al-Hariri’s classical Arabic model, although even 
his maqamas show much more diversity in content than his classical Arab models. 

In Arabic literature, there is a narrative belletristic literature in plain style with no 
rhymed prose at all — not only in fables but in anecdotes, love stories, and adab literature 
of every kind. In Hebrew narrative literature, however, there was no plain style at all: 
The rediscovered literary Hebrew language was used for poetry and rhymed prose in the 
form of epistles and maqamas. Although the reference frame for these Hebrew genres was 
Arabic poetry and rhymed prose, the connotations of the Hebrew language were biblical. 
There was no connection with the language of daily life; there were few possibilities in 
Hebrew to express the social reality of daily life’. Thus, in a recently edited maqdma by 
Yosef ben Simeon in praise of Maimonides, the famous physician, lawyer, and philosopher 
(d. 1204), it was some time before it was realized that the Hebrew word menorah does 
not mean candelabrum (lamp) but refers to the lighthouse or the Pharos of Alexandria 
(Egypt), very much in conformity with the Arabic mandra. All the sociological implications 
of Bedouin hospitality of the Arabic original written by Ibn al-Shahid — not to be confused 
with his contemporary Ibn Shuhayd (d. 1035) — are absent from al-Harizi’s maqdma of 
the rooster, because the Hebrew language did not have those connotations. The problem 
of the link between magdma literature and reality was sometimes seen as reflecting the 
author’s problem of identity: The narrator is the author in protective colouring. In more 
than one case, in one of al-Harizi’s maqamas as well as the one by Ibn Shabbetay, the author 
intervenes within the fictional surroundings. 

When it was necessary for Jews to express realia and scientific or philosophical 
conceptions, they wrote in Arabic, although after a century and a half they did try to create 
a new Hebrew technical language for non-belletristic works in order to familiarize also 
the non-Arabic readers among them with the philosophical works of Yehudah ha-Levi, 
Maimonides, and others, which had been written in Arabic. 

The fact that there are no plain-language Hebrew belletristic texts from the beginning 
of the redevelopment of Hebrew literature from the tenth through twelfth centuries means 
that, contrary to the situation in Arabic literature, belletristic prose texts were generally in 
rhymed prose, including even narrative texts of philosophical origin, about man and cosmos, 
such as Hay ben megis by Abraham ibn Ezra (d. 1164). Some traditional Indian tales 
from outside the Arabic sphere, such as Abraham ibn Hisday’s Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha- 
Nazir (The Prince and the Ascetic) and Ya‘aqov ben El‘azar’s Kalila wa-Dimna, both 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century works from Spain which had originally been transmitted 
through Arabic plain prose, in Hebrew were transformed into maqdmas, the name applied 
all narrative rhymed prose in Hebrew. The definition of maqdma within Hebrew literature, 
therefore, may be different from that in Arabic literature. Even in modern times, the 
Hebrew maqama is described differently: In the mind of modern Hebrew literary historians 
such as Schirmann, writers of rhymed prose are called “poets” rather than “prosaists”. 

Among the main types of Hebrew maqama are the picaresque maqama; novellas and stories; 
stories with debate; the magama reduced to the debate itself; fables and folklore; and science. 
Other kinds are the laudatory maqdma, such as the one composed by Yosef ben 
Simeon on Maimonides; the descriptive maqdama, like the one written by a twelfth/ 
thirteenth-century Egyptian author from Alexandria, Moshe bar Abraham Dar‘, entitled 
No Amon u-Misrayim (about the Jewish community of Alexandria and Egypt), published by 
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Israel Davidson; the didactic maqama composed by the Egyptian Yosef ben Tanhiim ha- 
Yerushalmi about paronomasia, entitled Maqdamat al-Tajnis; Samuel ben Yosef Ibn Sason’s 
Avne ha-Shoham [“Onyxes”], a religious polemic; fifteenth-century Maimon Gallipapa’s 
Medical Aphorisms; and fifteenth-century Shelomo Bonafed’s maqama against the notables of 
Saragossa. 

There has been much discussion of the origin of the Arabic maqéma. Himeen-Anttila”” 
admits a pious tradition, from which Zamakhshari’s maqamas derive, and Sassanian lore and 
beggar literature, the origins of al-Hamadhant’s picaresque and beggar maqamas. However, 
he does not admit any influence of live theatre on the early maqamas, which was the theory 
suggested by Shemuel Moreh.”” 

Unlike Arabic maqamas, Hebrew maqamas contain influences from popular literary genres 
not to be found in the Arabic ones, including elements from well-known Arabic chivalrous 
tales, love stories from the Arabian Nights, and Arabic popular theatre such as the Arabic 
shadow plays. So, even if Moreh’s remarks may not be valid for Arabic maqdmas, they may 
perhaps be valid for Hebrew ones. Here we will draw attention to two early Hebrew maqama 
collections in the light of the Arabic shadow plays. 

The first Hispano-Hebrew narrative that has been preserved seems to be Ne’um Asher ben 
Yehudah (“The Utterances of Aby”) by Shelomoh ibn Sahl, known also as Shelomoh ibn 
Saqbel (first half of twelfth century cE). The narrator falls in love with a young girl who has 
seen him from the window, and has thrown an apple out of the window with a message of love 
in the form of a poem. After having passed the night without sleeping because of his feelings 
toward the beautiful unknown lady, he returns to the place of the meeting and spends the 
entire day under the window. When night comes, he goes for a walk in the surrounding area 
until he falls into a faint. The women of the house pick him up and bring him to the harem, 
where, with the help of masks and disguises, he becomes the object of continuing pleasure. 
The final and supreme irony consists in the fact that the women of the harem remove the veil 
of the person they say is the most beautiful woman who wrote the message with the apple. 
The women leave the paramour and his beloved alone in “her” room. He says, “You have 
enamoured me only with your glance. Take off your veil”. But when the veil is taken off, he 
perceives a beard, and “she” laughs and says, “Stand up and do not be sad: Iam your friend the 
Adulamite. Drink with me.” He then discovers that this person is an old friend of his. 

Here we have a love story that has much in common with the picaresque maqama in its most 
pure form: two protagonists, the rogue and the narrator, who meet without recognizing 
each other. The rogue finally identifies himself, and they rejoice in each other’s good company. 
The background to the action is Arabic, with its harem and disguises, and Schirmann”! is of 
the opinion that this maqama is based on an undiscovered Arabic original. It seems to me very 
likely that there is a connection between the disguises and masks in this maqama and the 
Arabic shadow plays. Similar motifs are also used by Yehudah al-Harizi in his Tahkemoni. 
Howeer, the difference between this Hebrew maqama and the average Arabic maqama of the 
Hariri/Hamadhani type is that, in the Hebrew one, a love story is the main subject. The 
Arabic maqdamas generally represent a male society with very few love affairs. The two important 
features of this maqama are, in my view, the disguise in which this so-called beloved woman 
is attired and the implied homosexual end of the story. 

Another early maqama was written by Yehudah ben Yishaq Ibn Shabbetay (d. 1240) who 
lived in Toledo and Saragossa. His work is entitled Minhat Sone ha-Nashim (“Women’s 
Hater’s Gift”). Here, too, a woman’s veil plays an equally treacherous role during the night 
of a marriage. At first sight, the author seems to have composed a misogynist work because 
it contains fierce attacks women and marriage. However, the author eventually manifests 
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himself as in favour of marriage, although he defines his book as telling the story of a 
man whose soul was entrapped by a woman, written on behalf of his best friend. In Ibn 
Shabbetay’s Women’s Hater, we find a man called Tahkemoni (“wise man”) who, on several 
occasions, sees a dream vision with a divine appearance. This divinity orders him to tell the 
world that women are the source of every evil. On his deathbed, Tahkemoni advises his son, 
Zerah (“rising sun, sunrise”), to avoid the company of women his entire life. Zerah is willing 
to obey his father’s testament. With three faithful friends he goes to a foreign but blessed 
country where myrtles and oleanders always flourish. Zerah propagates there with success 
the idea that men must avoid women and marriage as they would avoid the devil. The 
female population of the country is startled, and a parliament of women is convened, where 
they deliberate how to end this situation. A smart old woman named Kozbi (“trickster”) 
succeeds in finding a solution to the problematic situation. She manages to win Zerah’s 
heart for the most beautiful girl in the country, named Ayalah (“young gazelle, fawn”). Zerah 
becomes caught in the net that the old woman has spun for him and proposes to Ayalah. 
The wedding is described in a humoristic manner. The bridegroom, drunk with love, does 
not pay attention to the ambiguous text of the wedding contract and is unaware that another 
woman, hidden behind veils, sits under the bride’s canopy. She is Rispah bat Ayah (“red-hot 
coals, daughter of hawk”), an ugly and malicious woman. 

Only the following morning does Zerah discover how terribly he has been cheated. His 
new wife tells him, with satanic laughter, that from now on she will be the patron and he 
will be the servant. Rispah promises her husband that she will make his life as unbearable as 
possible. Zerah asks his friends for assistance. The author of the maqama himself intervenes 
and says: “My fate is the same as yours. I have only misfortune in my marriage”. 

In order to help Zerah, his friends gather together and decide that Zerah has to divorce 
Rispah. However, the many women of the parliament, the women’s parliament being 
a Qur’anic motif from the Yusuf story, insist that Rispah has to remain Zerah’s wife. It is 
then decided to take council with the king, and each party presents its arguments, but then, 
suddenly, the author intervenes again and says, in the king’s presence: 


I swear to God, who has elevated your throne and who has spread your glory to the 
heavens, that Tahkemoni never lived, Zerah never took Rispah bat Ayah as his wife, and 
that none of the other characters ever existed. They were created by the dream. The 
imaginative power of the poet created them. 


The Pirandellesque invention of the author reminds us of other maqdamas, such as the 
introductory maqama in al-Harizi’s Tahkemoni. 

Important features of these stories —-for instance, the name signatures that refer to the 
characters of the personae — perhaps derive from Arabic theatre, reflecting a kind of alternative 
and carnivalesque society. Moreover, there are treacherous scenes with masks in the so-called 
Arabic shadow plays that are reminiscent of those in the foregoing magqdmas. Much of this 
dramatic literature has been lost because of the low status accorded this genre. We therefore 
have to direct ourselves to later shadow plays in order to reconstruct earlier dramatic traditions. 
One of the relevant plays, by the medieval Egyptian author Ibn Daniyal (d. 1311), is called Tayf 
al-Khayal (“The Shadow Spirit”). The Maker of Ceremonies (al-Rayyis) introduces the show. 
He calls upon Tayf al-Khayal, a deformed hunchback. Tayf recites a long elegy on Satan, 
expressing his predilection for the forbidden pleasures, such as drinking and fornication. He 
is then overcome by a longing for his friend Prince Wisal and begs to be reunited with him. 
Wisal appears and reveals to his companion, Tayf al-Khayal, his intention to give up his loose 
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way of life and homosexuality, to repent and find himself a wife. He asks for the marriage 
broker Umm Rashid. When she appears, she informs him that she has just the right person 
for him, a young divorced woman of outstanding beauty, whose husband’s ferocity in taking 
her virginity on the wedding night had left unfortunate memories. She is also lesbian. Wisal 
expresses his agreement, and the marriage clerk and witnesses are brought onto the scene. 
The clerk makes the customary speech in rhyming prose, from which we learn that the bride’s 
name is Dabba bint Miftah (“lock, daughter of key”), a name that also suggests ugliness, 
specifically referring to protruding teeth. 

The marriage clerk establishes the amount of the bride-price Wisal has to pay, and he accepts 
the terms of the marriage contract. Wisal has difficulty in raising the necessary amount: Because 
of his past dissipations, he has spent all his fortune. Wisal reminds Tayf and the audience 
that he needs the money for a marriage to escape from prostitutes and homosexuals. Wisal is 
given a sum of money, and he then reappears in an impressive procession, riding a noble steed, 
preceded by a fine array of torchbearers and followed by trumpets and drums. He politely 
dismounts and waits for the bride, who soon appears surrounded by several female attendants, 
her face veiled with an embroidered gold braided handkerchief: However, as soon as he lifts her 
veil she makes a sound like the braying of a donkey. He is shocked to see how monstrously ugly 
she looks and faints from the shock. She, in her turn, complains to Umm Rashid that he has 
frightened her and her little boy. Wisal recovers consciousness after being goaded by the boy. 
With his stick, he assaults him, the women, and the bride, all of whom flee before him in terror. 

We see here in this Arabic play the theme of debauchery and treacherous marriage and the 
mention of burlesque names that mirror the deceit by means of veils, masks, and treacherous 
marriage as well as the droll personal names in the Hebrew maqamas mentioned earlier. The 
only problem is that our knowledge of the Arabic burlesque tradition is of later date, as 
found in the shadow plays by authors such as Ibn Daniyal. We have to reconstruct an Arabic 
burlesque tradition prior to Ibn Dantyal and perhaps even to al-Wahrani (d. 1179), who came 
to Egypt and wrote satiric and parodic pieces, among which was the description of a fantasy 
visit to the afterlife. We have to suppose that an entire corpus of satiric literature in Arabic 
has been lost. We may assume that the bulk of this literature was forgotten because it was 
not considered to be classical Arabic, like many compositions of strophic poetry that do not 
meet the classical standards. Another contemporary genre with close similarity to this kind 
of satiric writing is perhaps the medical debates, which also have their origins in Egypt. The 
medical debate in Ibn Zabara’s Sefer Sha‘ashu‘im (“Book of Delights”) was literally taken 
from Ibn Butlan’s Physician’s Dinner Party, which, though fictional, has autobiographical traits 
referring to the time Ibn Butlan sojourned in Egypt and had a medical exchange of views 
with the famous doctor Ibn Ridwan (d. 1061). 

In the shadow plays, emphasis is laid on masks, treachery, and debauchery and also on 
plays on style and words. In the Hebrew magqamat, we also find travesty, which reminds us 
of Arabic theater. Female marriage brokers appear in Ibn Shabbetay’s Women’s Hater’s Gift as 
well as in the Arabic shadow plays. In other Hebrew magamas, such as the Sefer ha-Meshalim 
(“Book of Stories”) by Ya‘aqov ben El‘azar (d. 1240), we find other influences of non-classical 
Arabic works such as the Arabian Nights, which were not considered to be literature according 
to classical Arabic standards. The theme of women warriors and female heroes who take the 
initiative in love affairs in contrast to the passivity of the man, as they appear in one of the 
love stories in the Sefer ha-Meshalim, comes from the Arabian Nights as well. One should not 
forget that chivalric tales from Arabic folklore also have female heroes and, in the love stories 
of the Arabian Nights, there are many submissive men who are the love objects of females who 
take the initiative, sometimes even disguised as a man. Likewise, in the famous love story of 
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the Sefer ha-Meshalim, Yashefeh was the object of desire of his two mistresses, Yefifyah and 
Yemimah, who fought a duel over him. Thus, the contents of several Hebrew maqamas have 
less to do with classical Arabic maqamas than with popular post-classical satirical and folkloric 
Arabic literary genres. 

The achievements of the Hebrew maqama literature are considerable. Whereas the 
Arabic maqamas of the classical Hamadhani-Hariri type limit themselves to picaresque stories 
with a male protagonist, love stories with women and all kinds of other stories are introduced 
in the Hebrew genre. The narrative material taken from other languages and cultures has 
been used to create a new literary and artistic Hebrew, which compares well with the Arabic 
literary language. 

There has been much discussion about courtly literature and Jewish identity.” There was 
an imaginary court life: Not all the rabbis were court poets, but some of them were, such as 
Samuel Ha-Nagid, Solomon ibn Gabirol and others; at least their poetic themes were courtly. 
Much is written about the issue of the Jewish cultural identity, especially where Judah Ha- 
Levi? and Moshe ibn Ezra are concerned. What was their attitude vis-a-vis their Muslim and 
Christian surroundings? About Judah we have already mentioned the recent publications by 
Scheindlin and Yahalom; about Moses ibn Ezra the publications by Rina Drory™ and Ross 
Brann® are important. Whatever opinion one may have of these investigations, it helps the 
reader to shape his or her own imagination of how poetry and literature functioned within 
the Jewish communities. 

Recent anthologies with many detailed historical explanations such as the one of Cole 
make the poets and their courtly surroundings or rabbinic affiliations more accessible than 
in the past.?° 
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Common themes and intersections 


Masha Itzhaki and Sobhi Boustani 


The historic and linguistic context 


Medieval period 


It is quite well-known that Hebrew poetry in Spain constitutes a perfect example of cultural 
cohabitation between Arabic and Hebrew. It was established in Al-Andalus at Cérdoba in 
the tenth century under the reign of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Rahmian II] (r. 929-961). It was the 
product of two extremely powerful cultural sources: classical Arabic poetry on the one hand 
and the language of the Bible on the other. Biblical Hebrew was the primary material used 
by Jewish poets in Al-Andalus who searched, quite consciously, the linguistic tools for their 
poems. At the same time, from its first appearance, Hebrew Andalusi poetry used the full 
variety of thematic frameworks and prosodic structures from Arabic poetry. 

This poetry is therefore already situated in a well-established normative framework, such 
as that which concerns prosody (rhythm and rhyme), as well as the distribution of thematic 
styles and ornamentation of the language (badi‘), a framework borrowed directly from 
the art of contemporary Arabic poetry. The Hebrew poet in Muslim Spain worked within 
the prosodic forms and the thematic domains as well as the given rhetorical structures, 
consciously adopting Arabic poetry, in which he played on the talents and secrets of the 
biblical language. Under the influence of the surrounding cultural context, the poetic text 
is conceived as a work of art given that beauty resides in the language. Every verse is judged 
separately, and literary criticism is focused on formal perfection. 

For both profane medieval Hebrew poetry — that is, that of the court — and for sacred 
medieval Hebrew poetry — that is, the poetry that accompanies the prayers of the synagogue 
— the Bible was the only linguistic source, considered at the time as comparable in beauty and 
grandeur to the Qur’an. It is in this new innovative perspective that the Bible also becomes, 
just like poetic verse, an aesthetic object: The verse is equivalent to a line of poetry, and it is 
from this very modern concept that Hebrew poets engaged in a kind of competition with 
their contemporary Arab colleagues. Taking advantage of the antiquity of the Bible compared 
to the Qur’an, they wanted to show that the beauty of Arabic rhetoric was already present 
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in it. Moshe Ibn Ezra, who was born in Granada in approximately 1055 and who died in 
northern Spain after 1135, was a poet and philosopher as well as a great admirer of Arabic 
poetry and devoted an important chapter of his textbook on poetic art (written in Arabic), 
Kitab al-Muhdadara wa’l-Mudhdakara (“Treaty of Studies and Debates”), to the demonstration 
of Hebrew rhetoric taken from the Bible as compared to that of Arabic poetry drawn from 
the Qur’an. In this, he recognizes Arabic as the language that gave rise to poetic genius and 
speaks of Arabic as being “among the languages like spring among the seasons.” 

Ever since it first appeared, Andalusi Hebrew poetry has used the full range of thematic 
and prosodic frameworks of Arabic poetry, first that of the pre-Islamic period, then that of 
the ‘Abbasid period and, finally, that characteristic of Al-Andalus. To illustrate this poetic 
opening, we have chosen to present here the two basic structures typical of this flowering 
cultural universe: the qasida and the muwashshah. 

The qasida, a long mono-rhymed and mono-rhythmic poem, is the form known as 
the most absolute and most perfect of Arabic poetry. Its origin seems to be the beautiful 
collection of pre-Islamic poetry, the Mu‘allaqat, a collection of three well-known Arab poets: 
al-A‘sha, ‘Amr ibn Kulthum, and Imrw’ ’I-Qays (d. ca. 530 cE). This flagship genre of Arabic 
poetry finds its place with Andalusi Hebrew poets. Thus, one can find long poems in biblical 
Hebrew that strictly respect the uniqueness of meter and rhyme found in classical Arabic 
poetry, containing erotic introductions in the spirit of the Bedouin nastb, where the story 
is about the search for a loved one. When the poet is sure to have gained attention and the 
audience is listening to him, he continues with a short poetic transition of one or two verses 
leading to the main part of the poem that, in most cases, is a eulogy (madil) to the sheikh, 
king, or patron. 

For example, Samuel ha-Nagid ibn Naghrila (d. 1056), the grand vizier and army chief 
of Granada, was the subject of such praise by Joseph Ibn Hasdai in one of the first Hebrew 
gasidas, entitled Shira Yetoma (“A Single Poem”); Solomon Ibn Gabirol (d. 1057), in another 
gasida, also dedicated to Ibn Naghrila, wrote a loving introduction in the style of the Song of 
Songs. A “Mistress of All Charm” is at the heart of a panegyric by Yehuda Halevi (d. 1141), 
dedicated to Solomon Ibn Proutziel, his friend and patron, while Moshe Ibn Ezra describes 
in detail the desert landscape and the remains (al-wuqiif ‘ald al-atldl) as the introductory 
background to his personal poems of wandering in northern Spain. 

The Hebrew qasida does not have the mimetic character of the old Arabic poem that allows 
us to retrace time. The desert nights, the missing beloved, the ruins, while being present in 
Andalusi Hebrew texts, are no longer part of everyday life and obviously belong to a tradition 
of poetic fiction that is to be respected. This raises several questions that require further 
research: How is it that these long poems by desert nomads from the pre-Islamic epoch 
— with, on the one hand, a single rhyme and meter and, on the other, images and stories 
taken from this distant landscape — emerge even in the courts of the Jewish aristocracy of 
the Andalusi party kingdoms’ during the eleventh and twelfth centuries in biblical Hebrew? 

The muwashshah (shir ezor in Hebrew), known in the West as strophic poetry, is an original 
part of medieval western Muslim literary production. Appearing in tenth-century Muslim 
Spain, it brought about a rupture with the past in terms of both meter and language. Long 
ignored by scholars of Arabic poetry, muwashshah was rediscovered by Orientalists thanks to 
the final verses called kharja, generally borrowed from the spoken language, which constitute 
the oldest written record of the spoken medieval Iberian language. Moreover, as it was orally 
transmitted by generations of musicians and singers in North Africa and the Middle East, 
Andalusi strophic poetry was saved from oblivion despite the anonymity of many of its 
creators. 
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In principle, such a poem consists of four to seven stanzas, each divided into two parts: 
The first is longer and contains a rhyme that changes from one verse to another, and the 
second is very short (one or two verses) and rhyme and meter do not change throughout 
the poem. This structure allows for a much richer musical variety than does classical gasida. 
In medieval Andalusi poetry, both Arab and Hebrew, the strophic structure was used mainly 
for drinking songs and love poems and was put to music at banquets given by the notables. 
The first Hebrew poet to compose a muwashshah was Samuel ibn Naghrila, but it was Moshe 
Ibn Ezra and Yehuda Halevi who perfected this structure in its Hebrew version, further 
improving the system of versification. 

It is interesting to note the very rapid development of muwashshah in the field of 
synagogue poetry. It became one of the most widespread forms of Spanish liturgical poetry. 
Its strophic structure and musical character led to its proliferation by enabling the division of 
roles between both the celebrant and the congregation, on the one hand, and the inclusion 
of biblical verses and putting the poem to music with a chorus, on the other. With this 
particular feature of piyyutim (sacred poems), the Spanish Jews demonstrated a unique 
juncture between both Arabic and Hebrew and the profane and the sacred. 

These two major examples clearly demonstrate the importance of the Arab cultural 
contribution, which played a vital role in the affirmation of Jewish culture in medieval Spain. 
It is obvious that the themes also reflect the subjects and characteristic images of the Arab 
world. In love poetry, for example, we find the nostalgia for a beloved woman who wanders; 
the man who sighs, a prisoner of his love; the cruel beloved who coats lips with the blood 
of her lovers and whose eyes launch arrows that pierce the heart of those who desire her; 
the disease of love; the fire of love; the beauty of the young girl who outshines the sun 
and the moon; and many others. The poems of Hebrew love, the shirei hesheq, a term that 
automatically recalls the Arabic ‘ishq, are so closely related to Arabic poetry that we can even 
find some that evoke love between men — for example, in the works of Samuel HaNagid 
Ibn Naghrila or Moses Ibn Ezra. Another poetic genre that had a special place in medieval 
Al-Andalus is, without doubt, the poetry of the garden and of flowers. It is related to the 
evocation of spring rains in late winter and especially notable feasts surrounded by the scents 
and colors of the gardens. 

In this sense, this poetry is an important chapter of courtly poetry through which the 
poet, as part of a contractual dependence, praised his patron through the perfect image of his 
palace. The poetic text expresses what the plastic arts could not do because of the religious 
prohibition: It illustrates a reality captured with the senses, like a painting constructed with 
words. This verbal drawing, where the sensual occupies a primordial place, follows a very 
specific style of Arabic poetic art, al-wasf (“description”) and borrows heavily from it its 
metaphorical fabric. Perfection is not only the result of the resumption of the same themes 
but also of the ability of the Hebrew poets to take the treasures of Arabic poetry in their 
original form and use them differently from their original point of view. 


Contemporary period 


This cross-cultural encounter is probably unique of its kind. An interesting result, although 
different in its nature, is emerging in current Arab and Hebrew poetry.” 

A quick review of several twentieth-century sociopolitical landmarks seems inescapable 
in order to address the theme of Muslin—Jewish relations. In continuity with centuries of 
coexistence between Jews and Muslims in Arab-Islamic countries, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century multiple Jewish minority groups of varying sizes lived in complete harmony 
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with fellow Muslim and Christian citizens. A portion of the population of the Arab countries 
was thus made up of a Jewish community, whose members were naturally referred to as 
Arab Jews or Eastern Jews, (Mizrahim, sing. Mizrahi) as opposed to Ashkenazi Jews. Although 
it is sometimes contested, this appellation reveals a great deal about the relations between 
the different communities. Numerous Jewish scholars — Ella Shohat,* David Shasha,* Amiel 
Alcalay,* and many others — perfectly master the Arabic language (teaching in it) and affirm 
a dual identity, at once Jewish and Arab.° The tumultuous history of the twentieth century, 
especially in the first half, the creation of the state of Israel in 1948, the successive wars 
between Israel and the neighbouring Arab countries — all totally modified the demographic 
landscape of the region. Indeed, the Jewish communities, though not themselves taking a 
direct part in the events that led to their displacement, were expelled, forced to leave their 
countries, either to Israel or to the West. The Jewish community of Iraq, one of the oldest 
and most significant, most active and productive, which numbered more than 200,000 at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, did not exceed 100 in 2008.’ Currently, it numbers 
between seven and 30 (see Chapter 2, this volume).* This distressing situation, rather than 
marking a final rupture, on the contrary revealed the depth of the relations connecting the 
various communities. The distancing caused by politics did not affect the personal side. In 
his work The Jews and Arabs in Israel, published in German in 2009, Omar Kamel stresses the 
particularity of these Jews and their constant struggle to confirm their status as both Jews and 
Arabs. The interviews and writings of one member of the community, Shmuel Moreh (b. 
1932 in Baghdad), formerly named Sami Mu‘allem, convey this kind of remarkable cultural 
and sentimental relationship with the Arab world and Islam in particular. In his book Baghdad 
My Love: Iraq’s Jews: Memories and Sorrows,’ he recounts (p. 346) a vision in which he sees 
the Prophet of Islam at the head of a great army on white horses, coming toward him and 
asking to meet him. The Prophet dismounts from his horse and shakes his hand, the sign of 
reconciliation and a rediscovered peace.'” Baghdad serves as a backdrop for several Hebrew 
novels, such as Victoria (1993) and Aida (2008), by the famous Israeli writer Sami Mikhael, 
also born there, in 1926. “I consider Iraq,” he says, “to be my first home, a society that is 
different from Israel, a vital source of inspiration in my career as a writer.”!' Even for Ronny 
Someck, a younger poet, who was born in Baghdad in 1951 and grew up in Israel from the 
age of two, the city plays an important role and is a key element of his identity. In 1991, he 
published a poem entitled “Baghdad, February 1991”: 


In these bombed-out streets they pushed my stroller 

The daughters of Babel pinched my cheeks and shook palm boughs 
Above my blonde velvet. 

What is left from then has become much blacker 

Like Baghdad 

And like the stroller that we took out of the shelter 

While waiting for another war. 

O Tigris, O Euphrates, snakes of pleasure on my life’s first map, 
How you have become vipers.” 


Thus it is clear that any approach to the conception of the “other” in the Arab-Jewish 
relationship must, of necessity, evoke language (or rather, languages) as an important 
cultural factor of rapprochement. The Jewish community that lived for centuries in the 
Arab countries maintained, upon moving to Israel in the middle of the twentieth century, 
the whole of its linguistic heritage. The Jewish community of Iraq clearly distinguished 
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itself in this context with its dynamism and major contribution to Arab studies and Arabic 
literature. With their mastery of Arabic, Hebrew, and other languages, several authors have 
become inescapable in university and scholarly circles. Samuel Moreh, professor emeritus 
at the Hebrew University, has published several English-language studies of Arabic theatre 
and modern Arabic poetry, including Modern Arabic Poetry (1800-1970). This important work 
has been translated into Arabic. In contrast, he composes his literary works in Arabic, stating 
that the Hebrew language has not succeeded in taking hold of his heart and his feelings in a 
manner that would replace Arabic, his mother tongue. It is for this reason that he publishes 
his scholarly works in Hebrew and English, reserving Arabic for his literary writings. “I write 
with the blood of my heart when I write in Arabic,” he says.” 

Sasson Somekh (b. 1933 in Baghdad), currently professor emeritus at the University of 
Tel Aviv and a specialist in Arabic literature, has translated into Hebrew a broad anthology 
of Arabic poetry as well as the trilogy of Naguib Mahfouz (Nobel Prize for Literature 1988), 
with whom he shared a very close friendship. His studies on the Arabic-language short 
stories and, in particular, those by Egyptian author Yusuf Idris, remain crucial references for 
researchers. In 2007, he was among the founders of the Academy of the Arabic Language in 
Israel (in Haifa). 

Samir Naccache (d. 2004), born in Baghdad in 1938, wrote a dozen works ranging from 
short story collections to plays and novels. He made the Arabic language his first home. Loyal 
to his language and heritage, he affirmed being profoundly Iraqi. Despite leaving his birth 
country in 1951 at the age of 13, his only culture, he said, was Iraqi culture. Several months 
before his death, while in Great Britain, he declared that “I arrived in Israel at age 13, an Iraqi 
foreigner, and I left fifty years later, as my father left, a true Arab. Though I will be obliged to 
return there, I will always be an Iraqi Arab, loyal to his language and heritage.” 

Shimon Ballas, born in Baghdad in 1930, like the majority of coreligionists, emigrated 
to Israel in 1951. He taught Arabic literature at the universities of Tel Aviv and Haifa 
and published roughly fifteen works of fiction in Hebrew, several important studies on 
contemporary Arabic literature, and numerous translations from Arabic. 

The list of these intellectuals and literary figures is very long. They embody, through their 
writings and translations, a rapprochement between two cultures and two languages and, 
above all, an openness to knowledge of the other. 

For Jewish writers and poets of European origin, on the other hand, the question of the 
“other” has been more complex, not only when the other is Arab but also when the other 
is an “Arab” Jew, that is, an Eastern Jew. Only at the end of the 1980s did the relationships 
between literature, memory, history, and society become of greater interest in cultural 
studies. Nowadays in Israeli society, identity is no longer a wishful ideology that avoids 
the past as the elementary basis of collective memory. It is, rather, a multicultural matter, 
dealing with ethnic authenticity, fighting the slogans of Eastern European Zionism, and 
proposing an alternative to mainstream Israeli culture: the acceptance of the other and 
his (hi)story as an essential composite of a multicultural post-modernist society in the 
process of self-making. However, in the first half of the twentieth century, before the 
establishment of the state of Israel, the figure of the Arab played a stereotypical role of 
noble savage, being used as a model for imitation, an antithesis to the ghetto-like diaspora 
Jew. After 1948, he became a kind of victim-enemy — victim because of being a minority 
in a Jewish state, yet enemy because of the political situation — and, in both cases, always a 
stereotype, never an individual. 

As a result of the current multicultural tendency, he (or she) is turning, at the beginning 
of the twenty-first century, into a real character, an individual, in Israeli Jewish literature. 
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‘Two major examples of this are The Liberating Bride by A. B. Yehoshua, published in 2001 
and, even more so, The House of Rajani (2008). This novel by Alon Hilu takes place in Jaffa 
at the end of the nineteenth century and records the diaries of Salah Rajani, a 12-year-old 
Muslim child cursed with prophetic powers who foresees the rise of the Jewish State, and 
of a 27-year-old Jewish pioneer and agronomist who is new to the city of Jaffa and wishes to 
turn the ruins of Rajani’s manor into a flourishing paradise. 

In the field of poetry, a key figure is Avot Yeshurun (Yehiel Perlemuter, d. 1992). 
Immediately upon his arrival in Palestine in 1925, he described the Bedouin in an idyllic 
and romantic manner, as a subject for imitation.’> As early as 1948, his view shifted to one 
of empathy and culpability. Like his prose homologue S. Yizhar (d. 2006), who, in 1949(!), 
published his story Khirbet Khizeh depicting the expulsion of a fictional village’s population, 
representing virtually all Arab villages in 1948,'° Yeshurun too was affected by the destruction 
of Arab villages during Israel’s War of Independence and even more so by the Palestinians’ 
subsequent suffering. As an expression of multiculturalism, a key concept in his vision of 
the region,” he created his own language, a mixture of modern Hebrew, biblical Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Arabic. 

In an opposite manner, bilingualism has also affected the Christian and Muslim 
Palestinian Arabs living in Israel. Atallah Mansour (b. 1934 in Al-Jish) published a novel in 
Hebrew in 1966 entitled A New Light. In his novel Arabesques, written originally in Hebrew, 
the Palestinian poet and novelist Anton Shammas (b. 1950 in Fassuta), author of several 
collections of poetry published in Hebrew and Arabic, defends the idea that harmonious 
cohabitation is possible in a land where so many ancestors of differing origins have lived. 
His choice of language reflects a desire for sharedness: “Yes, it is difficult to compose in a 
language in which orders have been given to expel Palestinians,” he says, but he insists that 
“language is empty of good or bad intentions.”'* To these two must obviously be added 
the famous author Sayed Kashua, a Hebrew-language journalist’? and scenarist of Arab- 
Islamic origins, born in Tira in 1975; Eyman Siksek, born into a Muslim family in Jaffa in 
1984, whose first novel, Toward Jaffa, was published in Hebrew in 2010; and Naim ‘Araydi, a 
Druze poet born in 1950 who writes in both Arabic and Hebrew and who served as Israel’s 
ambassador to Norway.” 

A portion of Nidaa Khoury’s poetry can be situated in this same frame. A Palestinian 
born in Fassiita in 1959 and a lecturer at Ben Gurion University in the Negev, she publishes 
poems in Hebrew. Her most recent collection, Book of Sins, was published in 2011 as a 
bilingual Arabic-Hebrew edition. “To those who accuse her of betrayal for having adopted 
the language of the ‘enemy’, she responds that language transcends political conflicts; as 
much as it is a threat, it is also path to knowledge of the other.”*! Writing in the language 
of the other, she says, “allows for establishing a form of communication in which military 
supremacy effaces itself in favour of cultural exchange.” “Language” is in fact the title of 
one of the poems in the collection Book of Defect (Haifa, 2011). It is “our high house, our 
indestructible house,” she says, a “fortified” house that protects against “racism and all 
extremist religious movements” (p. 11). 

Based on the idea that language is an important factor for the establishment or resumption 
of harmonious relations, “initiatives have recently been set in place to create bilingual schools 
(three so far, in Jerusalem, Kfar Qara [Kafr Qar‘], and Séguev) where Arabs and Jews can 
study together. Classes are to be given simultaneously in Hebrew and Arabic.”” To similar 
ends, a number of associations have been attempting to introduce Arabic classes into Jewish 
schools. 
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Literature and the Arab-Israeli relationship 


For several decades, the field of literature has brought together Arab Palestinian authors — 
Muslims, Christians — and Hebrew-language Jewish authors around a single object. The 
Union of Jewish and Arab Writers was created in the 1950s. A bilingual review with an 
evocative title, liqa’-mifgash (“Encounter”), was the fruit of this union. Under the editorship 
of Mordekhai Tabib, a Yemeni Jewish writer, it was published between 1964 and 1970; then, 
from 1984 Mahmud ‘Abassi, an author and translator born in Haifa in 1935, took over. 

Another, more significant collaboration emerged in the 1990s through the creation of 
the General Union of Writers in Israel. In contrast to the old Hebrew Writers Association in 
Israel, established by the poet Hayim Bialik (d. 1934) in Tel Aviv in 1926 to encourage writing 
in Hebrew, which was at the time a minority language in a Palestine under British mandate, 
the new union gathers together all writers living in Israel, whose language may, of course, 
be Hebrew but might also be Arabic, Russian, Yiddish, and so on. Its noteworthy members 
are among Israel’s most famous Hebrew-language writers, such as Nathan Zach, A. B. 
Yehoshua, and Amos Oz, and some of its founders worthy of mention are Dalia Rabikovitz 
(1936-2005), Haim Nagid, and David Grossman. At least 20 per cent of its members are 
Arab (such as Faruq Muwassi, Siham Daoud, and Nidaa Khoury). Currently led by a Jewish 
president, Gad Keinar, and an Arab vice president, Faruq Muwassi, it undertakes, in addition 
to the publication of the journal Gag (“Roof”), a number of initiatives promoting cultural 
exchange between the two communities. For instance, issue number 11 of Gag is entirely 
devoted to contemporary Palestinian literature, translated into Hebrew. Indeed, translations 
of literary works from one language into the other have become very common. The meeting 
held in Nazareth in 2011 to pay homage to the Muslim poet Taha Muhammad Ali (d. 2011), 
for example, in which a number of writers of all faiths participated, evinces the union’s 
sincerity and solidity. The various literary prizes in Israel have been distributed since 1987 to 
Jewish and Arab Palestinian writers without distinction.” 


The other in Palestinian poetry: Nidaa Khoury and Mahmoud 
Darwish 


In the context of Palestinian-Israeli relations in literature, this section discusses the conception 
of the “other” of two Palestinian poets, each of whom followed a different path and was 
subject to a different context: Nidaa Khoury, a female Christian poet who lives, works, and 
publishes in Israel, and Mahmoud Darwish (d. 2008), a Muslim male poet, who wrote four 
collections of poems inside the state of Israel and then continued his career in exile after 1970. 


Nidaa Khoury: love as a feature of union between the “self” and the 
“other” 


The other is present in all of Nidaa Khoury’s work. The vast majority of her poems are 
addressed to a recipient, such that her “self” reveals itself only through her interlocutor. 
How does this other, particularly when Jewish, appear in her poems? 

In responding to the question, “As a Palestinian woman of Israeli nationality living in 
Israel, how do you experience your relationship to the other,” Nidaa Khoury emphasizes 
that the problem cannot be limited to the duality “me”/ “him” and “us”/ “them.” She does 
not see in the other the enemy but the human being, only the human being. The boundaries 
between the hero (strong) and the victim (weak) are illusory. He who uses force is also 
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victim since he is then obliged to use force and weapons for everything in his life.2* Much of 
Khoury’s poetry revolves around this conception of her rapport with the other. 

Heavily inspired by the dogmas, rituals, and lexicon of Christianity, Khoury makes love and 
sacrifice, in their spiritual dimension, the foundation of any relationship with the other. Her 
body is at once the altar, the place of sacrifice, and the sacrifice itself. She sacrifices herself for 
justice on earth, she says in her collection Zunnar al-Rih (The Belt of Wind) (Acre, 1992): 


The odour of my flesh blended with that of incense 
An altar on which I present a piece of the sky 
An offering for justice on earth 
(p.28) 


Love was her credo from the time she opened her eyes on the world, which is why she 
does not hide her surprise when she says in the collection Book of Sins (2011):* 


Addressing love since my birth 
Don’t know how the land breaks free 
(p. 19/245) 


Redemption, in large part inspired by the Christian religion, constitutes the essence of 
practically all the poems in the collection Jiddilat al-Ra‘d (Braid of Thunder) (1989). 

Focused on her “me,” the poet addresses a male interlocutor whose identity remains 
imprecise. This interlocutor, designated in the second-person singular, seems to have several 
referents in the texts. However, the “You” in the poem “Braid of Thunder” without a doubt 
refers to the Israeli. In this confrontation between the “You” and the “I,” Khoury denounces, 
with a subtlety that is omnipresent in her poetry, an exitless cycle of violence. She reproaches 
the Israeli — who, more than anyone, knows the meaning of death and fear — for passing fear 
on, in turn, to the poet herself, to this “Me/I” that he feigns to ignore and whose presence 
he does not recognize. Unfortunately, this union in fear engenders only “the rifle,” “death,” 
people “crazy for revolution,” and “all the fear of history,” she says. The poet longs deeply for 
a union, one without arms or violence. In the final part of the poem, she hails the other, the 
Jewish victim, to unambiguously express her compassion. When she was little, she was told 
the story of the “madmen” and cried at length over this fate: 


You for whom one day I cried 
I was small 

I heard the story about ovens 
I hated bread?’ 


She hated bread because the oven was associated in her mind and imagination with the 
Holocaust. The “You” is replaced with “Man,” with “Human Being” at the end of the poem. 
Nidaa Khoury expresses her love and passion for this human being, this victim like her, 
purified of all violence. She holds him in her arms. She even desires a blending together with 
him to overcome fear and death and to bring about only life and freedom. Love, transcending 
differences and diversity, triumphing over arms and violence, is clearly the ideal frame in 
which the encounter with the other has to take place. 
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The conception of the other in Mahmoud Darwish: the human, source 
of hope 


While the image of the other, particularly the Israeli, often remains hazy in the poetry of 
Khoury, it is, on the other hand, clear and repeated in the poetry of Mahmoud Darwish. In 
response to the question, “What about the image of the Other, the Israeli? Of ‘the enemy’,” 
he says in Palestine as a Metaphor: “[I]t was, from the beginning, human. Multiple and varied. 
There exists for me no single and definitive vision of the Other. The one who educated me 
was Jewish, the one who persecuted me was also. The woman who loved me was Jewish. The 
one who hated me was too.” Precisely because of this multiplicity, it would be fastidious to 
trace the image of the Israeli other in all of the twenty-seven collections and works written 
by Darwish and published over a period of 42 years. We will limit ourselves to the poems 
that are most significant and most capable of showing the principal characteristics of that 
image. It is not without good reason that Darwish, in answering the preceding question, 
began with the term “human.” Convinced that “poetry is the voice that brings human beings 
together,””? he attempted, despite the bloody conflict opposing Israelis and Palestinians, to 
keep the human in view in all of his poetry. Cain kills Abel, it is true, but they remain 
brothers despite it all and are both victims. The poem “The Raven’s Ink,” from the collection 
Why Did You Leave the Horse Alone? (1995),*° despite being a fratricidal drama of biblical and 
Qur’anic inspiration, ends on an optimistic note, assured of the brothers’ resurrection: 


Iam Abel. Earth brings me back 

as a carob tree, for you to sit upon, oh raven 
Iam you in words. A single book 

joins us. I carry the ashes you carry. In the 
shade we were two witnesses, two victims 
two 

short 

poems 

about nature 

waiting for destruction to finish its feast 


[vl 


Search for our resurrection, and hover, oh raven! 


(pp. 56-58) 


Evoking a relationship between “me” and “the other,” Darwish says in Palestine as a 
Metaphor that “I need for the human in me to be recognized, in exchange for my recognition 
of the human in the Other. Then might we, he and I, truly be reconciled” (p. 32). This is 
indeed the vision that dominates the collection State of Siege, for example, published in 2002 
following the siege of Ramallah.*! Through violence, war, and conflict, the poet searches for 
the human. Although the other, the Israeli soldier carrying out the siege, is hailed by a variety 
of terms of address with negative connotations that arouse animosity — “assassin,” “guard” 
— the poem closes on a note of reconciliation. He says, for example, in this collection that is 
but one poem: 


Hey, you, on the doorstep—come in, 
and drink Arab coffee with us, 
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then maybe you'll feel you are human, like us. 
You on the doorstep— 

please get out of our mornings, 

then maybe we'll feel we are human, like you. 


(p. 18) 


If war begins with “It’s either me or him,” we read at another point in the poem, “it ends 
with the painful recognition / of him and me, together” (p. 64). 

In a style not lacking in irony, Darwish reminds the Israeli that the politically exploited 
differences that supposedly exist between the two of them in fact go no deeper than 
appearances. Everything brings them together. He calls out in these terms to one of the 
siege’s guards: 


If we swapped names you’d discover 

a certain resemblance between us— 

you may have a “mom,” 

but I have a mother, 

we're soaked by identical rain, 

we dream of only one moon, 

and we're only a short distance away from the same table. 


(p. 70) 


In the Arabic text, “mother” is designated by two different terms, two synonyms, in order 
to underscore that the difference is in form, not in substance: “You may have an Umm / but 
I have a walida.” 

In another of the poem’s passages, speaking to a “pseudo-Orientalist,” the poet strips 
away false appearances until only the human bedrock is left visible. This human sentiment 
is sufficient to ensure a rapprochement between Palestinian and Israeli. The poet employs 
intertextuality, invoking Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice: 


Let’s just assume you are right: 

Let’s assume I’m a dim, moronic, half-wit, 
[...] 

If I were someone else, 

if you were someone else, 

we could have been friends, 

both of us admitting how silly we are. 
Don’t the stupid, like Shylock, 

have hearts, need sustenance, 

have eyes filled with tears? 


(p. 73) 


Darwish invokes the Jewish moneylender in Shakespeare’s play whose portrait has given 
rise to conflicting interpretations: on the one hand greedy, on the other, victim and scapegoat. 
Darwish transcends these interpretations, liberating the centuries-old image of the “Jewish 
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moneylender” by seeing in him only the human being, a human being with a heart and two 
eyes that cry, both elements that unite him with the Palestinian “me.” 


When the other is a Jewish soldier 


The poet, who is the victim in State of Siege, reminds the other, the Israeli Jewish soldier, 
that he is also a victim: “If you had looked your victim in the eye, / perhaps you’d have 
remembered your mother in the gas chamber” (p. 29). This is reason enough for the latter to 
set himself free of “the rifle,” symbol of violence. In the poem “Nothing Makes Me Happy” 
from the collection Don’t Apologize for What You Did,” the soldier is himself besieged. The 
Palestinian is so physically, the other morally. It reads: “The soldier says, me too. Nothing 
makes me happy. / I attack a ghost who attacks me” (p. 86). 

The resemblance between the Palestinian me and the Israeli other emphasized by Darwish 
is present in several domains. They live through the same situation. The fear of the other that 
they both feel makes them at once assassins and victims. The poem “He Is Calm, Me Too” 
from the collection Don’t Apologize for What You Did begins with an ironic parallel between 
the two, evoking banal and insignificant differences: 


He is calm, me too 

He drinks tea with orange, 

I drink coffee 

That is what distinguishes the two of us 


(p. 87) 


The poem continues to unfold according to the same parallelism, without concealing its 
ironic tone — “I move my left foot / he moves his right foot,” — and ends with an observation 
supporting the commonality of their situation: 


I think: is he the mirror in which I see myself? 
[zl 

I think: perhaps he is an assassin, or perhaps 
He is a passenger who thought I was an assassin 
He is afraid and Iam too 


(p. 88) 


While it is true that the victim/enemy opposition is recurrent in his poetry, the enemy, 
the Israeli soldier, is often described as someone who has been forced, in spite of himself, 
to play his role. The animosity or violence he produces is anathema to his humanism. The 
“rifle,” tool and symbol of war that imposes a separation between the “me” and the “other,” 
is always treated, from the poem “Rita and the Rifle” in the collection The End of Night 
(1967) (to which we return later) and onward — as an introduced element, which deforms 
the two protagonists’ normal reality. In the last poem of the collection Why Did You Leave the 
Horse Alone? entitled “As He Draws Away,” Darwish describes with great subtlety and finesse 
this triangular relationship between the Israeli enemy and soldier, the Israeli victim, and the 
Palestinian victim. Darwish describes the complexity of the situation in which this other 
lives: 
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In our shack the enemy takes a rest from his gun, 
leaving it on my grandfather’s chair. He eats our bread 
like a guest, dozes on 

the wicker chair, caresses our cat’s 

fur. He always says to us: 

Don’t blame the victim! 

Who is the victim? We ask him 

He answers: Blood that the night will never dry... 


(p. 192) 


Inside the shack, the other expresses his humanity, whereas outside he puts back on his 
mask as an enemy and warrior, represented in the poem by the uniform and shiny buttons: 
“The buttons on his uniform sparkle as he draws away.” The shack is therefore a place 
of understanding between the two victims, the place where all the points of resemblance 
between the two emerge, a place of union and peace, far from the tool of violence: 


So why does he visit the victim every evening? 
And memorize our proverbs, like us? 

And repeat our songs of 

our own appointments in the holy place? 
Were it not for the gun 

the flute would pass into the flute... 


(p.194)** 


The first collections published by Darwish during the period when he was living in 
Israel contained several poems expressing intense anger. The term itself is repeated dozens 
of times. While it is true that the Israeli is considered an enemy, an occupier, a murderer, a 
jailer, a torturer, he is “never reified into a diabolized entity.” At no time does he dehumanize 
the adversary in order to activate a desire to kill him. At no time does the poet call for the 
physical elimination of the adversary. This contrast between murderous violence and human 
tenderness comes through clearly in his poem “A Soldier Dreams of White Lilies,” first 
published in the collection The End of the Night (1967). The soldier/torturer, at the poet’s 
request, describes with impressive sang-froid the cadaver of a Palestinian he has killed: “He 
shifted in his seat, fiddled with the folded newspaper, / then said, as if breaking into song.” 
This same soldier removes his mask of war and shows his true face in the final part of the 
poem: “He told me about his first love, and later, about distant streets,” the poet says, of his 
need for “a child to cherish a day of laughter, not a weapon of war.”°¢ 


When the other is the beloved 


It seems judicious, before concluding this section, to evoke the concept of the other as 
the beloved in Darwish’s poetry. This other is, of course, incarnated in the character of 
Rita, the Jewish Israeli woman with whom the Palestinian poet is madly in love. While 
the poem mentioned above seals their parting in its final paragraph — “And the city swept 
away Rita / And all the poets / Between Rita and my eyes / A rifle” — this does not mark 
the end of hope. Indeed, in the collection Birds are Dying in Galilee (1970), published three 
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years after the war of 1967, the poet explicitly dedicates two poems to Rita. The first, 
in lending the volume its title, acquires special importance. Rita surges forth powerfully 
laden with memory in this poem. She bears the weight of the new social and political 
situation. Despite the separation, love fans the flame of hope that they might be reunited. 
Another encounter is inevitable: 


We shall meet in a while 
Ina year, or two 
And a generation. 


Death has come between the poet and the beloved, but this death is nothing but the poet’s 
second face. He dies as an offering so that the other might live; death is a source of life: 


Why do you now flee 
What makes the wheat the earth’s eyelashes 
What makes the volcano the Jasmine’s other face.*” 


The second poem, entitled “Rita... Love Me”, appears to be the continuation of the first. 
The two lovers are in a new space: Athens, where “love is prohibited” and the police officer, 
al-shurti, symbol of political and military authority, wants to enforce this prohibition. Despite 
the presence of death, hope and the forceful resolve to unite with the other, the beloved, 
surge forth from sadness’s depths: 


Your body full of summer and death so beautiful, 
No matter how much you fill up the impossible space 
I will wait for you at the end of the world. 


(p. 276) 


The image of Rita returns in 1992, twenty-five years later, in the collection Eleven Planets, 
in which a long poem, “Rita’s Winter,”** is devoted to Rita, who has now become, we guess, 
the symbol of the other, the Jewish woman. The poem opens with the encounter between 
the two lovers — Rita and the poet — at a specified time, “night,” and in a space belonging 
to the two of them, “our room.” The intimate setting of this encounter does not protect 
the lovers from the world around them, however. The “... two dreams on the pillow, they 
intersect and escape so one draws out a dagger and another entrusts the commandments to 
the flute” (p. 89). In this poem, made up of numerous dialogues between Rita and the poet, 
the ties between the two partners seem indissoluble. The two assure each other that they are 
made for one another. “Are you mine?” Rita asks, to which the poet replies immediately: “I 
am yours, I say, if you leave the door open to my past, mine / is a past I see born out of your 
absence” (p. 91). Three times in the poem Rita says, “I was born to love you.” Both celebrate 
a fusional relationship in which each becomes the other. However, this fusion does not put 
an end to distressing questions about the path to be taken and the future of two beings who 
are foreign to one another yet united. Here, too, the role of the victim is shared: “a small joy 
/ they haven’t killed us yet, not yet, O Rita... Rita, this winter is heavy and cold” (p. 93). As 
in the beautiful and impossible stories dreamed of in the ancient tragedies, the me and the 
other appear cursed and condemned: 
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There is no land for two bodies in one, no exile for exile 
We sing between two chasms in vain . . . we should depart and clarify the path. 


(p. 93) 


However, the response of the two partners to this seemingly inescapable destiny defies 
violence and resignation and obstructs departure: “yet I can’t and you can’t . . . she used to 
say and not say” (p. 93). Emanating naturally from two lovers, this answer confirms that they 
are condemned to live together, despite all the obstacles that lay before them. 


The image of the other in Israeli poetry: Dalia Rabikovitz and 
Nathan Zach 


Beginning in the 1960s, Yehuda Amichai (d. 2000), an Israeli poet known the world over, 
modified the trend in contemporary Hebrew poetry, until then dedicated to the causes of 
the nation and the public. He is perhaps the first to have consciously chosen to underscore 
individual daily life, the intimate, and love. In his second collection, published in 1958,*° 
ten years after Israel’s War of Independence, he included a poem “I Want to Die in My 
Bed.” This wish, which constitutes the poem’s refrain, is repeatedly opposed to war. The 
idealization of “natural” death, “in my bed,” marked a turning point in Israeli poetry, which 
until then had extolled heroism. 

Nathan Zach, who was familiar with existentialism, also opposed any form of lyric 
expression devoid of the concrete and the immediate. His texts go beyond theoretical 
discourse. His second poetic collection, Shirim Shonim (Other Poems), published in 1960, 
constitutes a different sort of poetry, of an individual, rationalist, pessimistic, and ironic 
kind, reflecting the progressive decline of the human state. On the formal level, he succeeds 
in creating a magnificent musicality through the play of internal rhymes and repetitions. 
This new tendency in his work had a decisive influence on his contemporaries. It appears 
that following the new approach of these two key figures of the Israeli literary universe, the 
weight of the “us” as a people, as an identity, began to give way, in a post-modern spirit of 
liberation, to personal, more intimate expression. Over time, especially after the 1973 war, 
the amalgamation of the “me” and the “we”, the individual and the public, re-emerged, 
this time in a different context, that of the Near East and the Israeli-Arab conflict. It was 
precisely those poets who emphasized the personal and the concrete in the fifties and 
sixties, with Nathan Zach playing a leading role, who began generating a poetry of protest, 
defending peace. This poetry developed in the wake of two major events: after the first war 
in Lebanon in the 1980s and then after the year 2000, in protest against Israeli politics during 
the Intifada. Poets of all generations (such as T. Rivner, M. Wieseltier, and D. Rabikovitch 
as well as younger ones, such as Ronny Someck, Rami Diztani, and Yitzhak Laor) expressed 
a sympathetic view toward the Palestinians, sharing in their human suffering. The Bible 
serves as a source of inspiration in this context as well, but this time to defend the Palestinian 
cause.” 

Dalia Rabikovitz (d. 2006) is without a doubt the most salient female Israeli poet of 
the second half of the twentieth century. From her first collection, The Love of an Orange 
(1959), she revealed a universe shaken from the inside, doing so in a style with immediate 
emotional impact. Although her intimate and lyrical poetry is not religious as such, it 
draws on the Bible and prayers for its images and symbols. After the war in Lebanon in 
1982, she adopted a new political and moral vision denouncing all human suffering. Her 
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position manifested itself on the practical level through her support for the “Peace Now” 
movement and the creation of the General Union of Writers in Israel and, on the literary 
level, through singular and particularly strong writing. Thus, she was the first to apply 
the biblical myth of the sacrifice of Abraham not only to the young Israelis killed in the 
wars but also to suffering Palestinians. This idea appears in a poem entitled “The Tale 
of the Arab Who Died by Fire,” from the collection Mother and Child (1992), where she 
makes precise use of the terms “bound and fettered” (qashur ve-‘aqud), making clear the 
intertextual reference. 

These poems propose two main themes: The first, inspired by her personal situation as 
a mother of an only son, evokes the suffering of mothers, all mothers. She is convinced that 
the recognition of mutual suffering and universal human nature might contribute to taking 
a few steps on the road to peace. She evokes this theme in a direct and fearless manner in the 
following lines: 


A mother walks around with a child dead in her belly. 
This child hasn’t been born yet. 

When his time is up the dead child will be born 

head first, then trunk and buttocks 

and he won’t wave his arms about or cry his first cry 

ina 

He will not resemble a living child. 

His mother will not be calm and proud after giving birth 
and she won’t be troubled about his future, 

won't worry how in the world to support him 

and does she have enough milk 

and does she have enough clothing 

and how will she ever fit one more cradle into the room. 
The child is a perfect ‘azazel"' already, 

unmade ere he was ever made. 

bal 

These are the chronicles of the child 

who was killed in his mother’s belly 

in the month of January, in the year 1988, 

“under circumstances relating to state security.”” 


Ruth Karton-Bloom* speaks of “mothers’ poetry” as a subgenre of women’s poetry. She 
observes that for women writers the biblical myth of Abraham’s sacrifice is nothing but 
a betrayal, by the family, by the father, and that the key dimension of feminine protest is 
anchored in the maternal ethic, the maternal worry common to all mothers. The Ravikovitch 
poems cited previously come from a collection that appeared in 1992 under the simple title 
Mother and Child. In her poem entitled “Stones,” she expresses her love for children and her 
compassion for the stolen childhood of the Palestinians: 


stones, stones, stones, stones 
children, children, children, children. 
Go home, children 

How will you live without rest?“ 
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The second theme is that of love of the country. There is no doubt that it is a sincere love, 
but it does not hide an ironic view of its countryside — peaceful and magnificent for some, 
threatening for others: 


Associations* 

[...] 

Our country’s beautiful landscape 
Vineyards hung on the mountain, 
The shadow of clouds on the plain, 
The light 

And a fenced parcel; 

And also, three lines of olive trees 
Uprooted, a punishment. 

And three old women, without teeth, 
Because of their age, of course. 


[.-.] 


Nathan Zach (b. 1930 in Berlin, but living in Israel since 1935) is considered, with Yehuda 
Amichai and David Avidan, to be one of the pillars of contemporary Hebrew poetry. An 
individualist and an existentialist, Zach has led a movement of poetic revolution against 
the “founding fathers” of modern Hebrew poetry, such as Altermann and Schlonsky. At the 
beginning of the 1980s, during the first war in Lebanon, he became a spokesperson for the 
movement of poetic protest, saying that: 


It is not by chance that more and more political voices are being heard on the literary 
scene today. It is the product of an urgent reality that even the most immured and the 
most dignified can no longer ignore [...]. This may be the sign of our literature’s maturity, 
which is, so it seems, quite capable of transgressing the lines so recently defined by grave 
reality. [...] We can write about other things, and differently.” 


Later, in response to a call for him to leave politics to journalists and poetics to poets,” he 
added in no uncertain terms that for him politics is an experience of a simultaneously moral 
and personal kind, an experience that enriches poetic creation and leads above all to a kind 
of writing that does not need to be justified.** A close friend of Emile Habibi (d. 1996), the 
novelist and Palestinian Knesset member, as well as of the Syrian poet Adonis, Zach took part 
in several peace marches and, on several occasions, was a member of literary delegations 
aimed at advancing the peace process. 

In 1996, he published a collection entitled Because I’m Around, in which he openly criticizes 
politicians for their opportunism and their obsession with power. He goes so far as to refer in 
ironic terms to the city of Jerusalem, which he evokes in a poem entitled “A Song for Sion,” 
an allusion to the famous poem “Sion” by the medieval poet Yehuda Halevi. He says: 


There, where the hill of screams is, 

There is no poetry, only blows 

Falling from the sky here and there, 

To remind us that no one has yet transformed his sword into a spade 
And that neither the Synagogues nor the Mosques or Churches can help 
The poor people who look for war.” 
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Without losing any of its finesse and subtlety, the irony of the young poet he was in the 
1960s takes on a hard and denunciatory tone in the sociopolitical context of the 1990s. The 
poem “A Little Poem of Dead Soldiers” provides a good example: 


Oh, it’s great to get rid of you, 

Of your complaints 

Of your howling demands, 

Of your incessant harassment, 

You, the virtuous one, 

Who know only yourself, 

Who always thinks she’s right, 

Who justifies herself 

Always 

And then, once again, 

Even in the years to come, when I won’t be here, 
Even in the years to come, when I will no longer be alive, 
When there won’t be anyone anymore 

That I knew 

Nor a woman 

Whose body knew mine. 

You, in your throat the glory of the future, 

You ask and you answer at the same time, 

The anxieties of the past at your feet, 

Upward look your eyes, 

Demanding consolation, 

For help crying, 

Crushing with a steel foot 

Everything that is on the road, 

Everything that crosses the path, 

Everything that is her child, 

Oh, it’s wonderful to get rid of you, homeland.” 


Conclusion 


Dealing with the other through narrative writing seems to be an easy and readily admitted 
endeavour, but still few studies of that kind have been made of the poetic field. Approaching 
the topic through poetry runs the risk of engaging only with the politically “activist” 
dimension, to the detriment of the lyrical and aesthetic. 

The choices in this article were made with care. It examines texts of great poetic value, 
authored by recognized poets. It is helpful in this regard to recall the words of Nathan Zach 
when interviewed by Israeli journalists in 2001.°' He insisted in a clear manner on the depth 
and authenticity of his so-called “political” poetry, considering that it is as personal and lyrical 
as his poetry in the 1960s. “If we were to transform all poetry into journalism,” he said, 
“that would help no one. [...P]oetry is not for transmitting current events, it is the work of 
imagination,” adding that “a good poet remains a good poet, the journalist has his own field 
to work in.” 

We have also tried to throw new light on a reality that is not well-known and that is often 
neglected by the media. Constructive links and bold initiatives exist between members of the 
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different communities. This study has shown the evolution and plurality of views taken of 
the other. The other, while remaining a political rival in a very complicated context, is above 
all else a human being. The human sentiment underscored in the poetry of these four poets 
— Darwish, Khoury, Rabikovitz and Zach — is a means for accepting the other and uniting 
oneself with him. 

Be that as it may, one must also avoid the pitfall of naive optimism. This opening toward 
the other and this willingness to knit promising relationships cannot hide another reality, 
one of conflict, which is unfortunately still dominant. Without touching on the domain of 
politics directly, all of these initiatives for cultural and intellectual rapprochement have been 
and continue to be fought and boycotted by a certain number of intellectuals and writers on 
both sides. However, the fact that this flame has persisted and is developing is an encouraging 
sign for the future. 
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Law 


Islamic and Jewish legal traditions 


Judith Frishman and Umar Ryad 


Introduction 


Law is central to both Judaism and Islam and, “in the view of Islam and Judaism, it is through 
the conduct of everyday life under the aspect of the law of God that the faithful serve God. 
Both systems of religion and law concur, for example, that the market place, the bedroom 
[...] all form arenas where God’s will is meant to govern.”! Non-priestly individuals — the 
rabbis in Judaism and the ulama in Sunni Islam — play an important role in interpreting the 
laws but, until today, there was never one formal central ecclesiastic institution that exercised 
strictly binding authority over all Jews or Muslims. Islamic and Jewish legal schools developed 
various doctrines and methods for deducing rulings in accordance with the needs of the age 
until modern times.” In many cases, Jewish and Islamic laws address the same topics, are 
developed through similar methods, and are compiled in similar fashion. Scholars have long 
pointed to similarities and interactions between Jewish and Islamic law throughout history. 
Their research attempts to connect and compare the religious-legal texts of both religions 
as well as the cultural, social, political, and economic mechanisms that led to their genesis. 
However, when comparing both legal systems it is not plausible to claim that one of the two, 
either Judaism or Islam, has served to define the norm for the other.* 

In this chapter, we shall not delve into the complex theoretical frameworks of both legal 
traditions but will rather focus on concrete examples that illustrate traditional Jewish and 
Islamic legal thinking and discuss their relevance for the present.* By highlighting some of 
the Jewish and Muslim reactions to the issues raised in the public arena by contemporary 
society, we can observe the similarities and differences between their coping strategies in 
coming to terms with modernity. This will underscore the profound implications that 
modern questions and needs have for any discursive developments of the halakhah and the 
Shari'a. 
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Judaism 


For centuries, Judaism has been characterized by halakhah, the interpretative system of 
Jewish law rooted in torah. Torah, meaning “teaching”, refers to both the written Bible and 
the oral tradition as well as one or more specific teaching or law. The Bible is understood 
to be God’s word, reflecting His will, and is as such, like the Qur’an, normative. However, 
the nature and character of revelation have been subject to great debate, particularly since 
the Enlightenment. The rabbis, who as an institution became prominent after the fall of 
the Second Temple in Jerusalem in 70 cE and whose interpretations are recognized as 
authoritative, transmitted the oral law. They eventually edited and committed their traditions 
to writing in the compilations known as Mishnah (ca. 200 ce) and Talmud (the Palestinian 
Talmud or Talmud of the Land of Israel ca. 400 ce and the Babylonian Talmud, ca. 600 ce). 
There is no scholarly consensus as to whether the Mishnah was really intended as a law 
code or was merely a schoolbook whose implementation is doubtful. These major works of 
antiquity were followed in the medieval period by commentaries, compilations (e.g., those 
of Maimonides and Joseph Caro), and responsa literature, or collections of questions and 
answers relating to contemporary problems, the latter the most prominent form of halakhic 
interpretation today. 

As the reader of the Bible will discover, Torah deals not only with what is traditionally 
understood to pertain to the realm of religion, such as ritual. It encompasses every aspect of 
daily life including civil and criminal law as well as social, moral and even political issues. 
Thus in Judaism, no element of human experience may be said to fall outside of the category 
of religion. However, since the fall of the Second Temple in 70 cz, followed by the dissolution 
of the independent Jewish state and its subjection to Roman rule, the hegemony of Jewish 
law and subsequently of the rabbi/judge has been severely limited to dietary laws (issur ve- 
hetter, literally the forbidden and the permitted), civil monetary matters (dinei mamonot; not 
perforce but by consent of the litigants only), questions of personal status (i.e., who is a Jew), 
and family law (chiefly marriage and divorce). 

With the growth of the Jewish diaspora — a process that had already begun with the fall of 
the First Temple and the Babylonian Exile in Bc 586—-Jews have been continuously subjected 
to the rule of others who determined the extent to which Jewish legal and communal 
authority could be exercised. Yet even when Jews were granted a great deal of leeway to 
exercise their own internal rule, individual Jews at times turned to the local non-Jewish 
authorities when in dispute (not only with non-Jews but also with other Jews), hoping for 
a more favorable outcome. In the wake of the Enlightenment, the number of adherents of 
natural religion and those propounding the combination of faith and reason as well as some 
form of religious tolerance grew. Following the French Revolution, eligibility for citizenship 
expanded to include various non-majority groups, and the question as to whether Jews 
should also be admitted was heatedly debated in numerous European cities. Many Jews, 
especially those who were more financially and/or intellectually successful, were eager to 
meet the demands made upon them by the outside world as preconditions for emancipation. 
In these primarily Christian societies, religion was understood not as an all-encompassing 
way of life but rather as a denomination or confession entailing dogmas or specific beliefs. 
Jews and their practice were considered backward, Oriental, and misanthropic. They were 
expected to adopt this understanding of religion, and Jewish lay leaders and individuals 
introduced religious reforms to rid themselves of these stigmas and be regenerated. They 
did so without consulting the rabbis whose authority was henceforth clearly on the wane.° 
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Belated debates arose among the rabbis as to whether reform was possible and, if so, 
under what terms. There were those like Abraham Geiger (d. 1874) and Samuel Hirsch (d. 
1889) who pressed for systematic reform and yet others, like Samuel Holdheim (d. 1860), 
who called the entire rabbinic legal system into question. Rejecting the rabbinic system and 
reverting to Mosaic lawgiving offered only momentary respite for, at a closer look, even 
many of the biblical laws seemed to be out of date, understandable solely within a specific 
historical context.’ Additionally, the field of biblical criticism pointed to a group of authors or 
editors rather than to a divine origin of the Bible. The rabbis were divided among themselves 
as to how to evaluate tradition and implement change, if any. 

The success of the new movements within Judaism in the nineteenth century depended 
on the degree to which their ideologies resonated with the various segments of the Jewish 
population and their origins. On the one extreme, ethical monotheism was the new rallying 
cry whereby halakhah played a minimal role, if any. At the other end of the spectrum, 
anything new was declared forbidden (so too Rabbi Moses Schreiber of Pressburg/Bratislava 
(d. 1839), otherwise known as the Chatam Sofer), an adoption of non-Jewish ways and even 
anathema. In the newly formed Liberal or Reform movement, individual autonomy became 
increasingly important from the second half of the nineteenth century until the 1980s; ritual 
practice was a question of personal choice. For the Conservatives, the halakhah remained 
central, although historical development was recognized and employed in argumentation in 
favor of consensual modification and (slow) innovation. 

The Orthodox tended to reject historical arguments as extrinsic to the legal system, all 
change necessarily being based on the traditional interpretative tools available. For some, 
known as Modern Orthodox or neo- Orthodox, a synthesis between modernity and tradition 
was sought by employing the age-old technique of finding new interpretations for old 
commandments, thereby making them relevant and circumventing the need for change. At 
the same time, spokesmen for neo-Orthodoxy such as Samson Raphael Hirsch (d. 1888) 
embraced active citizenship and new professions. Exile was no longer understood as the 
consequences of sin but transformed into a blessing rather than a punishment: God had 
spread the Jews throughout the world to serve as a “light unto the nations” — an understanding 
that was no less innovative than ritual/legal reforms.® 


Islam 


In Islam, Shari’a and Figh are two terms that are sometimes interchangeably used in the 
public debate, while they have different connotations. Shari’a contains not only law but 
religion and ethics as well, but figh (better translated as “Islamic jurisprudence”) is the device 
that infers legal and non-legal (moral/ethical) matters. Besides legal matters, such as family 
laws, inheritance, commercial transactions and penal codes, classical Islamic law regulates 
other acts, such as daily prayers, fasting, alms giving, pilgrimage, funeral ceremony, and jihad. 
In that ethical sense, the Shari’a draws primarily on general rules and objectives, known 
as maqasid al-Shari‘a (ultimate goals of Shari’a), whereas the Fiqh is contained in a variety 
of legal manuals produced over the centuries and in different geographical regions. These 
classical legal manuals encompass two general categories: ‘ibddat (acts of ritual worship) that 
stresses the internal relation with God, and mu‘amalat (social interactions), which concerns 
the external relations with others.’ 

In Islamic legal theory (known as usil al-figh, or principles of jurisprudence), sources of 
Islamic law are defined in details. Besides the Qur’an and the Sunna of the Prophet as primary 
sources that should establish legal rules (ahkam; pl. of hukm) in law manuals, we come across 
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giyds (analogy), ijma° (consensus), maslaha (public interest), ‘urf (customary laws), and qaw! 
al-sahaba (sayings of the Companions of the Prophet). In theory, the deduction of rulings on 
the basis of such principles should be established within the framework of ijtihad, which is 
“the exertion of mental energy in the search for a legal opinion to the extent that the faculties 
of the jurist become incapable of further effort.”"” 

Law and religion are inseparable in classical legal discourse in Islam. Nevertheless, the 
role of legislators is defined in the manuals of Islamic law. In classical Islam the offices of 
mufti (jurisconsult) and gdadi (judge) were entwined but differ in several ways. The power 
of the qadi is binding in executing the rule of law. As Islamic laws were not codified in 
classical times, a qddi was expected to have vast knowledge of law manuals according to his 
school of law. On the other hand, a mufti is the qualified person capable of issuing religious 
answers raised by the believers on matters of religious practice and doctrine. Fatwa played 
an important role in the gradual development of Islamic law throughout history. Besides 
its function as a legal tool in legal discourse, fatwa is considered a social instrument. In 
many cases, the question of the mustafti (petitioner) reveals particular realities and needs 
of Muslim societies outside the mufti mind, while the answer is the content of the legal 
methods and procedures by which the mufti engages his knowledge and reflections on the 
law/jurisprudence."! 

In addressing legal implications related to close social contacts between Muslims and 
dhimmis (Jews and Christians), such as mixed marriages, transactions, friendship, the fugaha 
(Muslim jurists) in al-Andalus, for example, were keen on creating a “Muslim habitus” that 
should define a Muslim distinctive identity within a complex social reality of circumstances. 
An example is the question of whether a Muslim son was allowed to lead his blind Christian 
mother to church. Ibn Rushd (al-Jadd, d. 1126) states that Imam Malik is cited in some 
sources as having no objection, while others cite his disapproval. Some other Maliki jurists 
are said to have no objection in this case as long as the son neither enters the church nor gives 
his mother anything that will benefit the church.” 

In the modern age, besides the informal ways of ifta’, the position of the mufti has been 
institutionalized by the state in the Muslim world. This institution of fatwa has also started to 
play a major role among Muslims in the West in the last decennia. Phrases such as “American 
Fiqh” or “European Islam” have been suggested to designate the position of Muslims 
within the European polity. Other new concepts, such as Fiqh al-Aqalliyyat (jurisprudence 
of minorities) or Figh al-Mughtaribin (jurisprudence of emigrants) in Shi’i sources have 
become the common terms for the legal discourses related to the life of Muslim minorities 
in the West. One of the most prolific institutions is the European Council for Fatwa and 
Research (founded 1997), which was specifically established to respond to the urgent needs 
of minorities for religious guidelines in their non-Islamic environment.” 


Devotions and purity 


In the private devotional sphere and in rituals, Judaism and Islam categorize the world 
similarly, addressing nearly the same issues but in different terms. In matters of purity, certain 
foods or animals are considered impure and may not be consumed. Similarly, specific human 
discharges, such as those associated with sexual intercourse, menstruation, and childbirth, 
must be dealt with very carefully. In devotions, purification of the body, especially after such 
ritual impurity, 1s strictly required by way of ceremonial bathing. The same holds true for 
fasting, which is necessitated by both religions during specific times of the year as acommon 
means of expiation. Fasting requires those of sound body to abstain from food, drink, and 
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sexual intercourse. At times, believers deprive themselves of additional pleasures during 
an entire day or longer, for example on Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atonement, when 
bathing and wearing leather (a sign of luxury) are prohibited." 


Judaism 


Prayer in Judaism is both private and public, is institutionalized, and takes place morning, 
noon, and night at prescribed times. The Torah reading takes place during prayer services 
thrice weekly in a quorum of ten or more — traditionally male — adults. Although there is clear 
evidence that Jews convened in the synagogue prior to the fall of the Temple, prayer became a 
permanent and definitive substitute for sacrifice and pilgrimage only after the Temple ceased 
to exist. ‘Avodah, or service, the term used for Temple activities and specifically for sacrifice, 
was transformed into service or duties of the heart (‘avodah she-balev). The prayer service has 
taken on a specific form in the course of the centuries, linking the present observer with 
the patriarchs (and matriarchs), his or her direct forebears, centuries of supplicants, and the 
memory of Jerusalem. It is not only the wording but also intentionality that is important 
in prayer, a focus that enhances the spiritual experience. While post-Temple service refers 
specifically to prayer — both communal and private, petitionary and thanksgiving — service 
(‘avodah) is also understood in a broader sense and linked to both obedience to God’s 
commandments (Torah) and deeds of loving-kindness (¢milut hasadim). The three pillars are 
said to form the mainstay of the world." 

With the cessation of sacrifice, the chief means of purification also came to an end. 
In Temple times, bodily impurity caused by contact with impure animals, dead bodies, 
childbirth, sexual emissions, and menstruation was remedied by sacrifice and/or ablutions; 
the loss of the Temple meant that almost all regulations pertaining to impurity fell into 
disuse. Remarkably, though, the laws of family purity remained intact, and women are 
required to immerse themselves in the miqveh or ritual bath seven days after their menstrual 
period has ended. Men belonging to various Hasidic groups visit the miqveh just prior to the 
commencement of the Sabbath and holidays as a sign of piety. Since the second feminist wave 
(1960s to early 1980s), non-Orthodox women also tend to immerse themselves, particularly 
as a form of spirituality and connection with God and history as well as a celebration of 
the body, womanhood, and sisterhood.'® Simultaneously, modern-day miqva’ot run by ultra- 
Orthodox organizations such as Chabad (the Lubavitcher Hasidim) are often set up like 
luxury spas and expressly presented as such on YouTube films. 


Islam 


In canonical Islamic law, devotional acts, or ‘ibadat, clarify the external practices and values 
of the acts of worship, including ablution (fahdra), prayer (salat), fasting (sawm), alms-giving 
(zakat), and pilgrimage (Hajj). Besides their legal character, these sub-categories are meant to 
be spiritual devices in the life of believers. The well-known Muslim theologian Abt Hamid 
al-Ghazali (d. 1111) makes a parallel between devotional acts or rituals and medicine. In his 
view, prophets are the “physicians of hearts,” and formal worship is the “medicine for the 
diseases of hearts.” However, the components and proportions of this remedy cannot be 
fully comprehended by the human mental capacity.'® 

The observance of such ritual acts as legal percepts in Islamic law is (as in Judaism) based 
on the Islamic lunar calendar. The names of these lunar months had been known among 
the Arabs even before Islam. The calculations of the beginning and end of months are 
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crucial in determining the length of the month of fasting and the starting day of the annual 
pilgrimage in Mecca. In modern times, Muslims are encountering new developments that 
seem problematic for the implementation of this calendar. In 1985, Prince Sultan bin Salman 
bin Abdul-Aziz Al Saud became the first Muslim astronaut to fly in space on board the space 
shuttle flight STS-51-G on Discovery. The Western press questioned the prince’s observance 
of Muslim rituals, especially prayers and fasting, in space: how he could find the opportunity 
and the proper position to pray five times a day in the direction of Mecca when a day passed 
every ninety minutes. Al Saud was said to have complied with his religion by carrying a small 
Qur’an into space." 

The beginning and end of the fasting month of Ramadan are determined by religious 
and state authorities in the countries of Muslim majorities. As Muslims in the West belong 
to different backgrounds and lack recognized Muslim political authorities, each community 
sometimes prefers to follow the land of origin in sighting the moon during the month of 
Ramadan. Members and organizations of the Turkish community are particularly inclined 
to follow astronomical calculations in determining the beginning and end of the month. 
These choices caused division among the Muslim communities in the West; and Muslims 
have never agreed upon a single lunar calendar. However, Muslim religious legal scholars 
concerned with the position of Muslims minorities in the West, such as the Figh Council of 
North America, have agreed that religious festivals in the United States such as Eid, the end 
of the fasting month of Ramadan, will now be fixed according to a predetermined calendar.” 
In order to promote a sense of unity among Muslims in the West, the European Research 
Council for Fatwa and Research (presided over by the well-known religious scholar Yusuf 
al-Qaradawi) passed a resolution that declared that it would make use of the astronomical 
calculations in appointing the month of Ramadan. In Qaradawi’s words, “the objective of this 
Council is to promote a uniform fatwa in Europe and to prevent controversy and intellectual 
conflicts regards the respective issues wherever possible.””! 


Dietary laws 


The rules of ritual slaughter in Judaism and Islam fall in the categories of kosher/kashrut (that 
which is fit) and halal, respectively, and concur to a large extent, yet differ on several detailed 
points. For various political reasons, representatives of branches within the two groups rarely 
join together in public protest when these rites are challenged in society at large. One of the 
reasons is the Jews’ fear of their citizenship once more coming under fire, as they understand 
to be the case for Muslims at this time. 


Judaism 


Jewish dietary laws today are based on both biblical and rabbinic ordinances. Leviticus, 
chapter 11 spells out what mammals, fish, fowl, and insects may or may not be eaten. In 
general, ruminant animals with split hooves are kosher (1.e., fit for consumption), as are 
fish with fins and scales. As for fowl, there are no categorical definitions, and all those listed 
in Leviticus 11:13-19 may not be eaten. All insects are forbidden, with the exception of 
certain members of the locust family having jointed legs above the feet allowing them to 
leap. Forbidden members of all categories are considered abominations, and contact with 
their dead carcasses leads to impurity. 

Further rules are derived from biblical passages by means of interpretation. The 
prohibition of eating milk and meat together is based on the biblical injunction “You shall 
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not boil a kid in its mother’s milk” (Exodus 23:19; Exodus 34:26; Deuteronomy 14:21), 
the intention of which is unclear. Some rabbinic authorities claim that the Bible rejects 
idolatrous practices here; others discover ethical motives regarding humane treatment of 
animals in these verses.” 

While non-Jews have always found Jewish eating habits to be strange at best, if not 
misanthropic in that they reinforce a separation between Jews and non-Jews, undoubtedly 
the most controversial rules are those pertaining to ritual slaughter. Deuteronomy 12:23-24 
states, “Only be sure to refrain from eating blood, because the blood is the source of life and 
you must not consume blood with the meat. ... instead pour it on the ground as you would 
water.”” The rabbis developed an extensive guide for the slaughtering of animals whereby 
the jugular vein is cut with one swift gesture. Rules include the qualifications of the shochet 
(the person executing the slaughtering, who is to be well informed and live a life guided 
by the commandments), the sharpness of the knife, and the health of the animal prior to 
slaughtering, including internal organs. 

Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, ritual slaughter and circumcision 
were linked and addressed in debates concerning the Jews’ position in society, as they are today 
regarding Muslims and — inadvertently — Jews as well. Shehita and brit mila (circumcision) 
were but two elements of a larger narrative in which Jewish physical characteristics were 
invoked in order to stress their “otherness.” While animal welfare is said to be at stake, it is 
clear that prior to the use of electric stunning, other means of slaughtering — whereby animals 
were bludgeoned, for example — were far crueler than their Jewish counterpart. Political 
parties demanding Jewish and Muslim assimilation and animal rights groups have joined 
in calling for the prohibition of kosher slaughtering. However, even present-day methods 
of stunning are not foolproof: At least 10 per cent of all animals slaughtered suffer due to 
incorrect procedures, time lapse between stunning and sticking, or system failures. Most 
halakhists do not permit stunning, based on the arguments that Jewish law demands that 
only uninjured animals are fit for consumption; (pre-)stunning leads to injury; and stunning 
in fact takes place most quickly with the incision when carried out properly according to 
Jewish law.4 


Islam 


In Islamic law, the term halal refers to what is “lawful or permitted,” in contrast to haram, 
which means “unlawful or not permissible.” Two significant areas related to these two 
concepts are rituals and dietary laws. In Islamic law, all sorts of good food (fayyibat) are 
permissible, except what God has made forbidden. In the Qur’an, the most prominently 
forbidden are carrion, blood, pork, and animals consecrated to pagan gods (Qur’an 2:173 
and 16:115). Also among the unlawful sorts are animals that are “killed by strangling, or by a 
violent blow, or by a headlong fall, or by the goring of horns, or those that have been (partly) 
eaten by a wild animal — unless you are able to slaughter it (before death)” (Qur’an 5:3). 
All animals, except fish and sea-life, must therefore be slaughtered with a swift and deep cut 
with a sharp knife in the throat. During this process, the jugular veins and carotid arteries of 
the animal must be cut in order to drain the body of blood. It is also an Islamic requirement 
to pronounce the name of Allah at the time of slaughter. Food and animals slaughtered by the 
People of the Book (mostly Jews and Christians) are permissible for Muslims. 

Nowadays, halal certificates have become a commercial trademark in the Muslim 
world and the West. New technological developments in food processing and the stunning 
of animals have become major challenges for Muslims living as a minority in the West. 
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Muslim scholars are divided regarding the question of stunning in relation to the Qur’anic 
prescriptions of halal slaughtering. In response to a question from South Africa in the early 
twentieth century (well known as the Transvaal Fatwa), the Egyptian reformist scholar 
Muhammad Abduh (d. 1905) allowed the consumption of the meat of animals slaughtered 
by Christians in South Africa despite the fact that they used to hit the animal on its head in 
advance.” Also, the Deobandi mufti from Delhi, Mawlana Kifayat Allah (d. 1953), issued a 
fatwa in 1935 in which he states that it is “lawful in ritual slaughtering to use an instrument to 
stun the animal, as long as the animal does not pass away (as a consequence of this stunning) 
and one is dealing, therefore, with stunning only.”*° The Indonesian religious scholars of 
Majelis Ulama Indonesia and the Australian Federation of Islamic Councils, on the other 
hand, accept stunning before slaughtering; Malaysia has imposed specific guidelines to be 
followed in modern stunning processes. As such techniques were not known at the time of 
the Prophet and can achieve a more compassionate death for animals, some of these scholars 
found no problem with stunning as long as it is not the direct cause of death.?” Other Muslim 
scholars are not ready to accept stunning, as it leads to death and deviates from the traditional 
requirements laid down by the Qur’an and the Sunna.** 
The Danish scholar Johan Fischer argues that 


the concern over halal is far more pronounced in some Southeast Asian countries such as 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Singapore compared to the Middle East. Europe, U.S., Canada 
and Australia are emerging as centers with large and growing Muslim populations and 
as major markets for halal production, trade and consumption.” 


It is true that despite the different attitudes toward Muslim ritual slaughtering in Europe, 
halal markets are flourishing in many areas. In November 2005 the halal exhibition at the 
major World Food Market (WFM) in London was held for the first time. The WFM also 
includes an ethnic specialty food exhibition as well as a kosher exhibition.*” Another example 
is The Netherlands, where some years ago large supermarkets in areas where Muslims are 
concentrated started to allocate special shelves for halal food and meat. 


Law and ethics 


Jewish and Muslim legislators indicate that the implementation of Jewish and Islamic legal 
rulings is meant to maximize ethical awareness in society. Jewish law not only deals with 
civil and criminal matters but includes such concepts as the sanctity of all creatures, creation 
of human beings in God’s image, and the furthering of peace. The Talmud, for example, 
recounts the behavior of the rabbis at length with the apparent purpose of contrasting their 
deeds with those demanded by law. The message to be distilled from these tales is that the 
law is one thing, but compassionate behavior is another, and clearly it is the latter that is 
to be emulated. The story of rabbis Jeremiah and Abba in the Babylonian Talmud Yomah 
87a is illustrative: If one person offends another, he or she should ask for forgiveness, even 
sending gifts, say flowers, until the injured party is willing to concede. The Talmud sets a 
limit of three attempts before one is allowed to give up trying. However, in the Talmudic 
commentary on this passage, rabbi Jeremiah posts himself day and night on the ground in 
front of the house of rabbi Abba, who for some inexplicable reason seems to feel offended. 
One understands that rabbi Jeremiah displays an extreme form of humility (perhaps 
unworthy of such a renowned sage and moreover, apparently unwarranted!) while rabbi 
Abba’s behavior is excessive, allowing his colleague to be put to shame. It is only after the 
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servant woman has thrown garbage out of the window that rabbi Abba is prepared to receive 
rabbi Jeremiah.*! 

However, due to scientific developments and changing societal values, ethical questions 
today are often far removed from those of the Talmudic or even the medieval period. The 
inception of life and death, the environment, and women’s rights are just three areas that 
challenge the halakhic system and require urgent attention if this system is to remain feasible 
and pertinent today. 

Islamic law appeared in the same age when the hadith (reports and sayings of the Prophet) 
were said to have been collected in the second half of the second century of the Islamic 
calendar. Therefore, such reports played a great role in adopting the Prophet of Islam as 
the role model for the application of laws and their supposed ethics. In the Qur’an, piety 
can be achieved not only in prayer and devotional acts but by means of social justice and 
interactions. In that sense, Islam presents a worldview in which the objective of human 
existence is to fulfill the “covenant” that God made with human beings to create a just 
society.” In Islamic law, legal issues related to mu‘dmalat (social transactions) are regularly 
ruled by the arch concept of magqasid al-shari‘a (or ultimate goals of the Shari’a), mentioned 
above. There are five well-known components of the maqdsid, namely Hifz al-‘aql, hifz al- 
din, hifz al-mal, hifz al-nafs, and hifz al-nasl (the protection of one’s reason, religion, property, 
the self, and offspring). Muslim legal theoreticians do not consider Islamic law as a ready- 
made code. In their observance of the magqasid, jurists are required to search for legal rules in 
the primary Muslim sources (namely the Qur’an and the hadith) and then follow the records 
of early juridical consensus (ijmd‘) and analogical reasoning (qiyds).* In dealing with ethical 
issues in the fields of economy, medicine, and environment, Muslim legalists try to follow 
these procedures on the basis of maslaha (public interest and welfare).** 


Medical ethics 


Judaism 


Various approaches have been taken on issues of medical ethics. Orthodox authorities 
mainly make their decisions by way of analogy or precedence, comparing present-day 
situations to those of the past. Some, but not the majority, attempt to deduce general 
rules that can then be applied to specific cases, and others, by extension, enroll teleology 
(i.e., the value Torah attributes to human life but also what human life entails). Some — 
mainly, but not solely — non-Orthodox experts agree that while continuity with the past 
is important, the Jewish legal system, like most other legal systems, is not able to cope 
with all the innovative developments on the medical front. They argue for far-reaching 
individual autonomy in decision making, which they justify by an appeal to the so-called 
covenantal model whereby human beings are granted freedom to participate in and 
perfect creation as God’s partner.* All agree that in Judaism life is sacred and should be 
preserved and that euthanasia is prohibited, but is this true in all instances? The halakhah 
(Shulhan ‘Arukh, Yoreh De‘ah 339:1) allows removing impediments, such as the noise of a 
woodchopper, for those whose death is imminent (i.e., will take place within 72 hours). 
Should someone whose heart beats but whose brain is dead be kept alive artificially or 
does this entail impediment to imminent death? Or does brain death already entail death, 
contrary to traditional definitions? The various approaches sketched heretofore lead to 
divergent responses, and even within Orthodox circles there is no consensus on many 
issues. One may presume that most Jews who do not live within tightly knit communities 
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entailing strict social control make their own individual decisions without consulting the 
rabbi or community or even tradition in any interpretation.*© 


Islam 


In medical ethics, two influential Islamic international religio-scientific institutions are 
concerned with the analysis of new medical technological discoveries from an Islamic legal 
perspective: the Islamic Organization of Medical Sciences (IOMS) and the International 
Islamic Fiqh Academy (IIFA). Both Muslim religious jurists and scientists (mostly of 
Muslim backgrounds) meet on a regular basis to discuss medical issues and their influence 
on traditional legal thought. Among such issues are human cloning, organ donation and 
transplantation, and milk banks. With organ donation, for example, Muslim scholars 
agree that both life and cadaveric organ donations are in principle permitted in Islam even 
to non-Muslims. The European Research Council for Fatwa and Research indicates that 
allotransplantation is “permissible in Islam as long as one is certain (1) that the potential 
benefits of such an operation outweigh the probable ensuing harms and (2) that the purpose 
for this operation is legitimate which is the case, among others, when replacing a missing 
organ, restoring its shape or usual function or reforming a defect or removing ugliness that 
causes psychological or physical harm.”*’ Concerning cadaveric transplant, they state “that it 
is permissible as long as the receptor’s life or a fundamental function in his body is dependent 
on receiving such an organ.”** 


Law and modern economics 


Judaism 


Proverbial is the following quotation from the Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 31a: “The first 
question an individual is asked in the afterlife at the final judgment is: “Were you honest in 
your business dealings?’” This question pertains not to the relationship between God and 
human beings but between man/woman and man/woman. The implication would seem to 
be that the easiest form of fraud is business fraud and perhaps fraud that one does not readily 
consider fraud but common business practice. Without doubt, the line between fraud and 
acceptable practice is socially determined; however, as far as business dealings are concerned, 
Judaism is not merely interested in what is legally acceptable but in what is righteous.*” 

The Bible warns against using false weights and measures as well as about securing the 
salaries of workers, caring for the sick, the poor, and widows and orphans (the latter pair 
representing the helpless and unprotected of the biblical period) and stimulates alms giving 
(tzedaqah) as much as possible. In contrast to Islam, lending money with interest (tarbbit/ribbit) 
is permitted, interest considered normal compensation for the risk taken of not being paid 
back after having lent money. Throughout the Middle Ages and early modern period, Jews 
often functioned as moneylenders and Hofjuden (Court Jews), providing the mint for warfare 
and other adventures of European monarchs, thus fulfilling roles that at times brought 
them great wealth indeed but often enough left them destitute. Contemporary halakhah, 
too, allows for capital gains; however, Jews are admonished not to ask more than the going 
rates (i.e., not to be involved in oppressive conduct). The latter is a problem confronting 
Jewish organizations, for example, that are concerned about receiving charity donations from 
donors who may have earned their fortunes in either an illegal or ethically questionable 
manner, such as production in developing countries engaged in cheap or even child labor.” 
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Islam 


In classical legal economic thought, zakdt (alms giving) is an obligatory pillar of Islam. Trade 
is permitted in everything, except what God has prohibited. Commercial deals are basically 
allowed but not in cases of uncertainty (gharar) or gambling (maysir). These are banned in 
order to guarantee trenchancy and fairness in transactions. The medieval Andalusi Muslim 
jurist Ibn Elazm (d. 1064) defines gharar as a transaction in which “the purchaser does not 
know what he has bought and the seller does not know what he has sold.”*! Transparency, 
accuracy, and disclosure of all information are necessary conditions in contracts. For instance, 
the Prophet forbade the sale of unborn animals in mothers’ wombs.” Riba (usury) is also 
forbidden in Islam, as it contains surplus values without any corresponding gains and leads 
to exploitation of poor debtors (Qur’an 2:275, 276, and 278 and 3:130).* In the modern age, 
Western tools, especially from the colonial times on, replaced classical Islamic legal economic 
instruments. The fields of insurance and financial derivatives are contrary to the Islamic 
concept of gharar." Ribd has been challenged by the internationally dominant economic 
measures of bank interest, house mortgages, and loans. A reinterpretation of Islamic legal 
sources has thus been needed in order to formulate an Islamic economic system parallel 
to the modern dominant ideologies, such as communism or capitalism. As for loans and 
interests, a group of Muslim scholars, including the Pakistani mufti Tagqi Usmani, argue that 
bank financing and interest should fall under the concept of riba prohibited by the Qur’an. 
On the other hand, the late Grand Sheikh of al-Azhar University in Cairo, Sayyid Tantawi, 
issued a fatwa in the late 1980s stating that the reason for the impermissibility of riba is the 
damage caused to the debtor, which does not apply to bank transactions and deposits.* In the 
West, the question of mortgage has become crucial among Muslims. The European Council 
for Fatwa and Research has recently allowed Muslims in minority contexts to buy a house on 
a mortgage. This permissibility is based on the fact that a house is an essential part of one’s 
family and living; as long as there is no other way to buy a house except on a mortgage, there 
is no harm for Muslims making use of it. Moreover, Muslims in a non-Muslim domain are 
not obliged to establish the civil, financial, and political rules of Shari’a.*° 


The position of women 


Over the last 45 years, the gender question has marked boundaries between Islamic groups 
as well as between the various movements of Judaism.*” One of the considerations involved 
is whether the imposition of (possibly) non-Jewish or non-Islamic Western categories on, 
respectively, Jewish and Islamic thought is desirable or permissible. Orthodox rabbis and 
Muslim religious leaders have asked whether the demand for change is propelled by Western 
feminism or is a topic inherent to Judaism and Islam. And should one indeed wish to bring 
about change, how could one go about doing so? Is it a matter of responsa or figh (i.e., Jewish 
and Islamic legal deliberations)? If so, how flexible is the law, and how open is it to debate 
and contextualization? The same questions are by extension applicable to the Torah, Qur’an, 
and Sunna. 


Judaism 


In Judaism as in other religions, traditional gender roles have been predominant. Although 
rabbinic literature has both positive and negative opinions of women, one thing is clear: 
“Women are a separate people” (Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 62a), 1.e., different from men. 
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In a system where men serve as the norm, this difference certainly pertains to women’s social 
and legal status but may also regard innate qualities. Consequently, women were neither 
rabbis nor cantors, neither interpreters of Jewish law nor witnesses in court. Having been 
denied passive — and at times even active — voting rights, they served neither as presidents of 
congregations nor as board members. 

The discrepancy in status holds true despite the fact that Jewish women occupied and 
still do occupy a vital place in family life, economics, and ritual observance, the latter not 
only at home but in the public arena. In the 1960s, Jewish women, well-educated and active 
in the Jewish community, called for equal rights. Hebrew Union College, the rabbinical 
school of the American Reform movement, opened its doors to female students at the end 
of that decade and, in 1972, Sally Priesand was the first American woman to be ordained. 
Shortly thereafter, in 1975, the first woman graduated from Hebrew Union College— 
Jewish Institute of Religion’s cantorial school. Both the American Reconstructionist 
and Conservative movements rapidly followed suit, the latter, however, not without 
considerable deliberation. More recently, in 2009, Sara Hurwitz was the first Orthodox 
Jewish woman in the United States to be given the title of “rabba” (female rabbi) by her 
teacher Rabbi Avi Weiss of the Hebrew Institute of Riverdale (Bronx, NY). Today, the 
large percentage of women active on synagogue boards, attending Jewish seminaries, and 
serving congregations worldwide has even led to talk of the feminization of religion (as 
was the case in the nineteenth century).” 

Being denied the right to occupy public functions is not the only problem Jewish women 
encounter. Undoubtedly the most urgent problem — a problem that has in fact been pressing 
for almost 2,000 years — is located in Jewish marriage and divorce laws: the ‘agunah. The 
‘agunah or “chained woman” is a woman who is officially married yet lives without/is 
separated from her husband. This may be due to a variety of reasons, for example: (1) A 
husband may abandon his wife and refuse to grant her a bill of divorce (the get); (2) the 
husband may have disappeared while on a long journey, at sea, or at war, and there is no 
witness to attest to his death; or (3) the husband has become mentally ill and admitted to 
a psychiatric ward. As long as no bill of divorce has been tendered her or no witness to the 
husband’s death is present, the woman is considered married and may therefore not enter a 
new relationship.” 

The husband of a married woman exercises authority over her, an authority first exercised 
by her father when she is a minor. Her husband has control of her property (in principle and 
unless otherwise stipulated) as well as a say in her comings and goings. Her lack of autonomy 
is confirmed by the divorce ceremony and the wording of the bill of divorce where she is said 
to regain her freedom and authority over her own self. 

The bill of divorce is issued solely by the man and, in order to be valid, must be accepted 
by the woman.*! Most problems concerning divorce are rooted in the husband’s recalcitrance 
and refusal to issue a get. Woman have been subjected to blackmail regarding alimony or 
custody of the children in exchange for a bill of divorce; by now, kidnapping is an increasingly 
common phenomenon in the Jewish world. Many solutions have been proffered for the 
problem of the ‘agunah over the course of time, from the earliest period up to the present. 
These solutions are legal solutions, inasmuch as Jewish marriage is clearly not simply a 
statement of love but a juridical matter; like other legal transactions, it is sealed by contract. 
One solution was that proposed by the Jewish Reform or Liberal movement in Germany in 
the nineteenth century: the recognition of civil divorce by religious authorities in countries 
where civil marriage and divorce were required by civil law prior to religious marriage and 
its dissolution.” American Reform Jews (the heirs of German Liberal Jewish legacy) adhered 
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to this ruling for more than 75 years. Orthodox groups, however, refused to relinquish or 
diminish the power of Jewish law (as they saw it) by equating religious divorce with civil 
divorce.* Should a woman without a get nevertheless remarry civilly and bear children by 
another man, these children would be deemed illegitimate. In practice, the divorced status 
of members of the Reform Jewish communities was not recognized, and marriage between 
Orthodox and non-Orthodox Jews henceforth became problematic. 

In an effort to maintain the unity of the Jewish people, many alternative solutions have 
been offered, among others (1) prenuptial agreements; (2) compelled divorce; (3) mistaken 
transaction; and (4) annulment. Rabbis of the Conservative and Reform movements 
worldwide frequently encourage couples to include a prenuptial agreement in their marriage 
contract. Couples acknowledge thereby that, upon the dissolution of the marriage in a 
civil court, each is bound to appear before a Bet Din (Jewish court of law) and abide by its 
instructions and decisions with respect to the dissolution of their marriage under Jewish law. 
This undertaking may, according to the agreement, be enforced by a civil court of law, whose 
power is acknowledged and enforceable, as opposed to that of rabbinical courts. 

Prenuptial voluntary agreement precludes the use of force, forbidden in Judaism. However, 
rabbis (including the Orthodox) agree that a court may compel a husband to divorce his wife 
if there is sufficient reason to do so, such as wife beating. When a recalcitrant man is put 
under duress, resort is made to a legal fiction whereby compliance is voluntary. Recourse to 
such extreme measures is rare, but alternative forms of pressure such as shunning are more 
common.*? 

In cases of “mistaken transaction,” a man may fail to disclose things from the past such as 
mental illness or a previous marriage (perhaps involving concomitant financial obligations). 
Betrothal in such a case has no validity and obviates the need for a divorce.® Retroactive 
annulment was already justified in the early rabbinic period, in cases of failure to conform to 
the institution of marriage under rabbinic terms.*’ Refusing to divorce one’s wife should she 
so desire is a case in point. 

Today, non-Orthodox movements are making increasing use of prenuptial agreements; 
however, attempts to introduce these across denominational lines have failed.** Orthodox 
rabbis rarely avail themselves of the possibilities for dissolving a marriage, arguing for stricter 
rather than more lenient decisions due to their supposed lack of authority.*’ It would seem 
that changes in Jewish women’s status will be effected only if more women become legal 
experts and demand authority, regardless of their titles. For it is not so much the titles 
as the role of legal arbiter that women bearing such titles could play that is controversial. 
Progress has been slow, and both Jewish and Muslim women have sought redress in state 
courts. In several cases, the courts have found the husbands guilty of violating the European 
Convention on Human Rights and demanded that they grant a religious bill of divorce on 
penalty of a fine on delay.*! 


Islam 


Clearly, the gender question is as pivotal in Islam as it is in Judaism; no serious book on Islam 
and modernity could skirt the issue of the marginalization of women and their exclusion 
from public life. And there is perhaps no better testing ground than the position of women 
for the flexibility of IsLamic/Jewish law and the willingness of its interpreters to study critically 
the historical context of the Shari’a/halakhah, making use of moral and ethical guidelines. 
As part of Muslim family law, gender issues connected to polygamy, divorce, inheritance, 
hijab (headscarf), and men-women segregation are the most debated subjects in modern 
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times. Regarding polygamy, for example, Muhammad Abduh, the aforementioned former 
mufti of Egypt, argues that the Qur’anic value of impartiality that is imposed on polygamous 
men (Qur’an 3:4) makes monogamy the Qur’anic ideal. A reformist reinterpretation of 
the verse therefore implies restriction rather than encouraging men to have more than one 
wife. The modern Muslim woman — modern but not Western, intellectual yet with covered 
hair, active in society yet very much supportive of family values — is the European Muslim 
thinker Tariq Ramadan’s vision of the ideal woman of the future. While acknowledging the 
limitations of women’s social participation and the inequalities of marriage and inheritance 
laws, he warns that principles of faith rather than Western standards must determine social 
and political projects.° With the headscarf, it is neither a sign of social belonging nor part of 
an Islamic facade. It is an obligation, to be undertaken voluntarily, pointing to the importance 
of modesty in Islam and the notion that human beings are much more than just “bodies,” 
Ramadan claims.” As for the controversial siira on wife beating (Qur’an 4:34), the text is not 
in favor of violence but a warning against its use; moreover, not the verse but the example 
set by the Prophet for proper marital relationships is most important in Ramadan’s view. 

The Egyptian-American scholar Khalid Abou El Fad] is much less traditional on this issue, 
and he accuses Muslim puritans of considering women as a source of sexual enticement, 
danger, and discord, deficient and subservient, to be placed under the tutelage of men. If the 
divine ideal and goal of Islam is justice, as Abou El FadI claims, then justice, “provided the 
circumstances are appropriate, demands equality in value, worth, and opportunity.”* While 
deploring abuse and the violation of rights, pointing to moral rights and social demand, and 
calling for the use of jurisprudential analysis to effect change, Abou El Fadl concludes that it 
is women themselves who must play the critical role in bringing about change. 

Amina Wadud, Afro-American professor emerita of Islamic studies, like Ramadan, Abou 
El Fadl and moderate Muslims in general, seeks to develop a female-inclusive theory of 
Islam based on interpretative authority. Her motivation, she claims, is pro-faith and “any 
comparative analysis with secular Western theories or strategies for mainstreaming women 
in all aspects of human development and governance is coincidental and secondary.” Wadud 
goes further than her male counterparts when pointing to gender disparity as “an underlying 
characteristic of Shari’a in its historical development” and calling for proper understanding 
of the importance of gender as a category of legal rules.” Like some of her Jewish feminist 
counterparts, Wadud attributes the gender divide in ritual (e.g., the hijab, the equivalent of 
the head covering or sheitl of Jewish women) to socially and historically determined custom 
rather than legal mandate and theological rationale.”” While the gender divide might have 
been meant for discretion, it leads to hierarchy and disparity in opportunities. Worse, in 
Islam the male is the norm; men are public leaders and moral agents while women are 
subservient.”! 

For Wadud, like Abraham Geiger in the nineteenth century, reform and the Qur’an are 
synonymous and demand change by considering things from the perspective of human 
development.” This might even lead to saying “no” to the text, as in the case of the siira on 
hostile women, but only after having considered (1) the context of the sira; (2) the aim of the 
relevant fiqh, bearing in mind the principle of justice; and (3) the fact that a text may have 
multiple meanings. Finally, taking the data on domestic violence into consideration, she must 
in the end let go of this text.” Yet Wadud goes even further, beyond the text, to reflection 
on creation, to the transcendent, which has at least an equal say in what human relations 
and the values of Islam are all about. Does this mean that she, like Susannah Heschel and 
Judith Plaskow, has come to the conclusion that the “Right Question is Theological” (i.e., 
that the problem is not just sociological but created and sustained by the text itself, rooted 
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in the very foundations of Islamic tradition and thus beyond any possible contextualization 
or legal repair) ?”* 


“Church” and state 


Judaism 


The church-state relationship loomed large on the horizon with the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948. While the Zionist movements all had a Jewish state in mind, 
there was no one overarching idea about what that Jewishness meant and how it was to be 
implemented. Religious Zionists initially hoped for the reinstitution of halakhah as the legal 
system of the new state. The halakhah would of course have to be updated in order to meet 
contemporary demands, such as the running of a kibbutz and the milking of cows or the 
operating of hotel elevators and public transport on the Sabbath. And how would Jewish law 
function for non-Jews living in Israel? The majority was in favor of a separation of church 
and state and this is in fact the situation today. However, Ben Gurion (d. 1973), Israel’s first 
prime minister, did make concessions to the Orthodox factions, granting them hegemony 
in questions of Jewish marriage and divorce and — at least to some extent — personal status. 
Insofar as Jewish marriage is one contracted between two Jews, the question as to “who is 
a Jew” must meet Orthodox criteria. However, this is not the case for the Law of Return 
that grants anyone of Jewish descent the right to become a citizen of the State of Israel. 
This paradox causes problems particularly because there is neither civil marriage nor divorce 
in Israel although civil marriages performed in other states are recognized by the state. 
Moreover, non-Orthodox Jewish marriages and divorce are not recognized; in fact, it was 
not until recently that non-Orthodox religious movements in Israel were recognized at all 
and treated on a par with the Orthodox in matters such as tax exemption for synagogue 
property and state contributions toward the clergy’s salary. 


Islam 


The application of Shari’a in the state is a complex issue from an Islamic point of view. 
Although the classical meaning of Shari’a stresses a “unification” of religion and state, the 
“historically transferred Sharia encompasses an immense, full spectrum of considerations 
and ideologies — ranging from personal beliefs to state ideology, from living law to formal 
positive law, from moderate to ‘puritan’ interpretations.” According to the well-known 
scholar of Islamic law Wael Hallaq, until the nineteenth century the Shari’a had successfully 
negotiated customary and local contemporary practices throughout 1,200 years and 
had emerged as the supreme moral force regulating government and society. In colonial 
times, the socioeconomic and political power of the Shari’a in regulating Muslim societies 
structurally disintegrated.”° In modern times, Muslim states were generally forced to adopt 
a separation between “religion and state.” Therefore, while the Shari’a remains the moral 
code of Muslim life, there is no one common model of the Muslim nation-state based on 
Islamic law. As for the calls for the incorporation of Shari'a in the state’s legal systems, there 
are different discourses adopted by the state, ulama, secularists, and Islamists — the main 
political and religious actors in contemporary Muslim societies. In this debate, the Shari’a 
as a legal system “lost the battle” at the hands of the modernists and their new states, having 
been structurally dismantled “leaving behind a distorted and gradually diminishing veneer 
of Islamic law of personal status.”” 
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Conclusions 


According to both Judaism and Islam, the social, political, and legal orders should emanate 
from God’s revealed will. Jewish and Muslim legal traditions are perceived as being 
historically linked to the divine covenant, building on a huge corpus of “discursive” views 
and legal collections throughout the centuries that encompass and regulate all aspects of 
human life in both the private and public spheres. As exemplified throughout this chapter, 
Judaism and Islam are, in the words of Neusner and Sonn, “not identical twins, they are 
fraternal twins. The differences take on weight, because the similarities so impress.”” 

As in the past, Jewish and Muslim legal traditions continue to define the religious 
experience of believers today. Since modernity, Jewish law and Islamic law — like all other 
legal systems — are caught up in a maelstrom, confronted with a stream of fast-moving 
and seemingly never-ending scientific, financial, and social developments and the ethical 
problems they raise. Those who choose to remain within their religious traditions can 
opt to reject modernity and all its trappings, seeking refuge in tradition and at times using 
force to maintain it. Others attempt to answer new questions by invoking older answers or 
applying older methods, particularly analogy. The contextualization of tradition is the most 
controversial route as it grants authority to new methods and/or to individuals who are at 
best representative of but a part of the communities to which they belong. 
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The intersection of Islamic 
and Jewish thought 


Oliver Leaman 


Islam, like other religious competitors, had a significant impact on Jewish philosophy. It 
brought Jewish thinkers into contact with a way of working theoretically that was clearly 
based on non-Jewish sources. For philosophers, this perhaps represents a contact with the 
“other,” something different that can be perceived as either hostile or friendly, and often as 
both at the same time. Jewish thought had very little, if any, impact on Islamic philosophy. 

When religion plays a dominating role in society, it is important for philosophers to 
represent what they do as in line with the current ideology, and Jewish philosophers had a 
long experience of representing the views of the Greek thinkers as perfectly plausible from 
a religious point of view. Philo is a good example here, but the writers of the Talmud also 
used a good deal of Greek philosophy and logic in their thought and in quite an open and 
unashamed manner.’ There were some accounts according to which Plato and Aristotle were 
originally instructed in philosophy by Jewish sources, but it is difficult to believe that this 
was taken seriously. The Greeks had developed impressive theoretical machinery, and it was 
just as appropriate for Jews to use it as it was for them to use agricultural machinery that they 
might come across which had its origin in a foreign culture. In any case, during the Greek 
and Roman empires, Jews joined in with these cosmopolitan organizations and spoke and 
wrote in Greek along with the best of them; and, as we know, even before the destruction of 
Jewish life in Palestine, significant communities throughout the Mediterranean and further 
east often had quite a distant relationship with the Temple and the homeland from which 
they or their ancestors had come. Culturally, they were part of the Greek world and, for 
many Jews, this included Greek philosophy. 


Jewish philosophers in the Islamic world 


By the first Islamic century and the seventh century CE, Jews were particularly well represented 
in Egypt, the Middle East, and around the Mediterranean. We know of their existence in 
Arabia through the stories of their difficult relationship with the Prophet and his followers 
and their eventual exclusion from Mecca and Medina and subsequent displacement from 
much of the Arabian Peninsula. The rapid expansion of the Islamic empire took in large and 
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well-established Jewish communities and, in the early years at least, they remained largely 
unaffected by the new governments during a period of consolidation. It was advantageous to 
the new Muslim rulers to have large groups of their new subjects paying the special tax that 
was not levied on Muslims, and we know there was a steady and sometimes hectic rush into 
conversion to Islam by Jews and others. Sometimes this was attributable to pressure or even 
force, but more likely it was just because of a tendency for minorities to align themselves 
with the leading ideas of the state, similar to learning the local language and wearing the local 
clothes. Some people were no doubt very resistant to the new religion and others very much 
attracted to it. 

Though a similarly problematic relationship would be expected to arise in philosophy, it 
did not, since what came to be known as philosophy was very much linked with the classical 
thinkers and their contemporary followers rather than what we call today Islamic philosophy. 
The latter can be divided up into three types of philosophy: Peripatetic (mashsha’?), Sufi 
(tasawwuf), and Iluminationist (ishraqi). Here the emphasis will be on the first, since this is 
what came to dominate Jewish philosophy, while the other types of Islamic philosophy were 
taken up with alacrity by Jewish thinkers interested in mysticism, kabbalah, and theology. 
Peripatetic philosophy owes its chief allegiance to Aristotle and his Neoplatonic followers. 
What is important about Aristotle is not so much his doctrines, although they are important, 
but his method, and this involves a particular interpretation of logical structure. Since the 
topics on which many thinkers wrote, both Jewish? and Muslim, were religious they also 
incorporated theological ideas into their work, and here again Islamic theology as the leading 
ideological construction of the preponderant culture was much used by Jewish thinkers. In 
both Islamic and Jewish philosophy, it is both important and at the same time very difficult 
to distinguish precisely between theological and philosophical ideas and methods, and the 
individuals concerned spent much time and effort in trying to unravel these different ways 
of working. Often the religious language was the environment in which philosophical ideas 
were explored. 

Islamic philosophy had a rather eclectic beginning, with non-Muslims translating Greek 
texts often via Syriac into Arabic, and Christian thinkers working with Muslims on ways 
of understanding such texts. In its early years, Islamic philosophy suffered a good deal of 
criticism as a foreign import, and Muslims wondered why, if they had the Qur’an and the 
Islamic sciences, they needed anything else, especially anything from a remote and obscure 
cultural context. Quite reasonable questions were raised about the need or indeed the 
acceptability of going to kdfiriin (unbelievers), for information on how to reason and debate. 
Were the references that philosophers made to the Greek language relevant to similar issues 
in the Arabic language, and how could one tell, since the original context for Greek thought 
was no longer extant? These are reasonable questions, and in a different version were asked 
also in the Jewish world, since Jews similarly had their own theological resources to apply to 
theoretical issues, and the idea of going outside of the community for advice and information 
shocked some. On the other hand, both Jews and Muslims were impressed by the power 
of Greek thought and its universalizability, as they saw it, and argued that it represented 
the principles of rational thought in general and so must be used if one was to be a rational 
thinker. This line of reasoning was not very difficult for Jews to accept since already in the 
Talmud a good deal of philosophy had been naturalized in the sense that logic was often 
referred to with respect. It was a small move from thinking highly of logic to investigating 
how it could be used to explore important issues in philosophy and, if it was acceptable to 
use Greek ideas, then why not also use those thinkers from other religious backgrounds who 
have interesting things to say about them? 
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The early years 


Let us look at two linked thinkers, al-Kindi (ca. 873), from the east of the Islamic world in 
Baghdad, and Isaac Israeli (ca. 955),° from the west, in al-Andalus. The latter was a significant 
medical thinker, physician, and philosopher and much of his work seems to be based on 
that of al-Kindi. “Why not?” one might ask, since after all they were both involved in trying 
to use the ideas of a Greek source — Aristotle — and Peripatetic thought and they were both 
using a common language, Arabic. During this early period of Islamic and Jewish thought, 
many of the leading philosophical terms in Arabic were being constructed and tried out, and 
they would undergo further development later. Both al-Kindi and Israeli wrote a book on 
definitions, for example, the basis of what Aristotle thought was science and demonstrative 
or logical thought of the highest degree, and Israeli’s books seems to be very much based 
on the Kitab al-Hudiid of al-Kindi. The Neoplatonic system that was so popular in Islamic 
philosophy became part of the official curriculum of Jewish philosophy also and is well 
represented in Israeli’s work. It is worth pointing out how compatible this system is with 
monotheistic religion, although it was originally developed in quite different circumstances. 
Different ontological levels are dependent on one another and, from a common source 
of maximum reality and power, lesser levels emerge, finally culminating in our world of 
generation and corruption. The higher one goes metaphysically, the harder it is to describe 
what exists, and there is also often a vocabulary of light to explain and illustrate the different 
levels of metaphysical reality. Light gets weaker as one moves progressively down the 
different levels of reality, and shadow increases, according to Israeli. Living well involves 
both intellectual and social skills, plus a fairly dismissive attitude to the body and a religious 
attachment, and results in an eventual reward, although more in the sense of contact with 
higher and more permanent levels of being than by uniting with those levels of being. 

Three aspects of these ideas are challenging to traditional religion, though. One is that they 
fill out in more detail the accounts we find in scripture, and that might make one think that 
philosophy is superior to religion. The other is that they proceed by a logical method that has 
nothing in itself to do with religion and so might give the impression that one does not need 
religion to be able to think properly. Finally, Neoplatonism produces a view of the world 
that seems to get on well without an obvious deity. He (a deity) can be introduced and even 
identified with the source of light or ultimate cause and some such powerful entity, but the 
system seems to get on quite nicely without him. For both Jewish and Islamic philosophers 
who came later and who reflected more on the impact of this form of philosophy, this raised 
some serious issues of how to reconcile philosophy with religion and raised the possibility 
that they might well go in different directions. While Greek philosophy seems to be broadly 
compatible with scripture, it does introduce some awkward consequences. The idea of an 
afterlife in which we reappear very much like ourselves in some sort of eternal life does not 
really accord with much that Aristotle suggests, for instance. In fact, a long list of difficulties 
could be compiled quite easily, and much of the literature deals with these problems. That is, 
after all, how philosophy works: It suggests that we have to accept as valid some conclusion 
that jars with what we already want to believe, and we have to work out some way of bringing 
those two ideas together in a rationally acceptable way. This issue was not prevalent at the 
early stages of Islamic and Jewish philosophy but it gained traction later on. In some ways in 
the Jewish world, it played a role in the decline of philosophy and its replacement by more 
mystical forms of intellectual work. 

Sa‘adya Ga’on (d. 942) also does not really notice much wrong in the fact that scripture and 
philosophy can go in different directions. What interests him, no doubt as a reflection of the 
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attack on rabbinic Judaism by the Karaites, is the project of rationally justifying Jewish laws 
and customs. One of the techniques he uses comes from the proponents of a contemporary 
theological movement in Islam, the Mu‘tazilites, who argued that religious rules have 
a rational basis. They are often called the rationalists of Islam, but this is an unfortunate 
expression since their opponents, the Ash‘arites, were just as committed to argument and 
rational thought. It is just that the Mu'tazilites see religion as based on divine accordance 
with eternal rational principles, while their opponents suggest that it is divine will that in 
itself establishes the justification for religious law. While Sa‘adya is often linked with the 
Mu‘tazilites, some of his arguments employ Ash‘arite language also and, like many Jewish 
and Muslim thinkers of this period, he tends to be eclectic, using whatever technical language 
seems to fit a particular topic without worrying too much about the overall consistency of the 
entire system into which it is supposed to fit. What Sa‘adya has to offer on the rationality of 
law is a very interesting distinction between what he calls rational laws and custom, where the 
former applies to everyone and the latter to limited groups. So the Jews were given laws that 
they were to follow because they are Jews, not human beings, while everyone is obliged to 
obey certain laws of basic human behavior since we are all human. What is important about 
the religious laws is that they play a role in carrying out what God wants us to do, and we do 
not need a rational explanation for them, although of course we do need to understand them 
and why we should follow them, which are both aspects of rationality. 

Here Sa‘adya tapped into a theory of the relationship between religion and philosophy that 
most Islamic and Jewish philosophers upheld. Not everyone can comprehend philosophy, 
either because they have no facility for it or no interest in it, while everyone can understand 
religion. Religion is written in a clear and easily understood way; it tells us how to behave and 
employs the sort of language that is designed to encourage action and decent behavior. When 
we look closely at some of this language from a philosophical perspective, it may appear 
problematic, but this is not an issue for the majority of the community, who just follow 
what they take to be clear and comprehensive principles. Religious language has a different 
function from philosophical language, so it is a mistake to criticize one type of language on 
the basis of the other, in the same way that it is a mistake to criticize the rules of golf because 
they are different from the rules of cricket. Religious rules are basically rational but should 
not be justified in this way, since most people would not understand how this works, are 
not trained philosophically, and might, as a result, come to misunderstand religion or the 
motives of philosophers in talking about it. In any case, while religion is rational it is not 
always expounded rationally but rather in the most effective way available to the lawgiver at 
the time; yet a rational explanation is available ultimately to those with the skill and patience 
and training to acquire it. 


The al-Farabt effect in Jewish and Islamic philosophy 


Over time, both Islamic and Jewish philosophy became progressively more sophisticated. 
For one thing, the Arabic conceptual machinery came to be more refined as centuries of 
philosophical work developed, and the same was true for Hebrew, but most work went on 
in Arabic so the problems of replicating philosophical concepts in Hebrew were not a major 
issue until a much later date. The Jewish community in the Islamic world had no problem 
working in the local languages, in particular Arabic and Persian; if they were to be part of 
the common realm of inquiry, they had to use Arabic. It was the lingua franca of intellectual 
work, and Jews certainly had no problems in using it for the expression of their ideas. Writing 
in Arabic also opened up their work to a wider audience than just their own community. We 
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know very little about how far Jews and Muslims cooperated academically during even the 
so-called Golden Age of life in al-Andalus, but we do know that they read each other’s books 
provided they were written in a common language. That language was generally Arabic, and 
it became flexible enough to enable sophisticated philosophy to expand into more and more 
complex theory. 

An excellent example of perhaps the greatest heights achieved is Moses Maimonides 
(d. 1204), who was thoroughly disgusted by the work of his own coreligionists and far more 
complimentary of that of his predecessors, such as al-Farabi, and his contemporary Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes) (d. 1198). One of the features of Jewish philosophy of which Maimonides 
disapproved was its tendency to confuse philosophy with theology, especially common in 
the work of Sa‘adya Ga’on. The term eclectic is often used for those earlier thinkers, in both 
the Jewish and Islamic communities, but this is a little unfair since, in the earlier years, 
philosophy simply was eclectic; there was little alternative. It had not yet defined a clear 
role for itself in the Islamic and then Jewish world. Thus, thinkers such as Ibn Gabirol 
(d. 1058) would use a good deal of the methodology of the [khwan al-Saf@ (Brethren of 
Sincerity) in his philosophy without perhaps wondering how appropriate the thought of 
Isma‘ilt Muslims was to what he was doing. On the other hand, Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and al- 
Farabi demonstrated that one could avoid this sort of loose approach by establishing a stricter 
approach to what was philosophy and what were other forms of inquiry, and the source 
of differentiation was logic. One uses logic to determine what is precisely going on when 
language is used, what sorts of rules are being used and why, and what their scope for truth is. 
It was only with the advent of Maimonides that this more rigorous approach to how to work 
philosophically came to predominate in Jewish thought, and it came about largely through 
the use of al-Farabi as the most significant guide to how to do philosophy.* 

According to al-Farabi (d. ca. 950), all prophets are politicians. Prophecy is a matter 
of using imaginative and vivid language to make theoretical truths available to the widest 
possible audience. Their product is religion, and it informs everyone about how they ought 
to live, both those who are capable of working it out for themselves, and the majority, those 
who cannot. There are two significant aspects to the account of religion here. One is its 
connection with the truth, and that is basic to its being a genuine religion and not merely 
a persuasive piece of imagery. The other is the ability to make sense of the world and our 
performance in it with the conceptual tools it makes available to us. That is, we have to be 
able to use the religion to work out how to behave, how to live with others, and how to 
make sense of our lives. This very different view of the role of religion is often promulgated 
today, as it was in the past, by those seeking to identify their political aims with religion, in 
particular Islam and Judaism, and this often leads to incoherence. According to Maimonides, 
this is where Sa‘adya went wrong. He took some rational principles and linked them with 
some scriptural rules without fully working out how they are connected. 


The impact of thought from al-Andalus 


By the twelfth century, both Islamic and Jewish philosophy were becoming more refined 
in their methods and outlook. A few centuries had passed during which the discipline had 
become embedded in local cultures, and for the next few centuries in the Jewish world, at 
least, the major thinkers were translated many times into Hebrew and Judeo-Arabic in order 
to reach a wider audience. The fact that Ibn Rushd wrote so many commentaries of different 
lengths and degrees of complexity ° implies that there was a market for short and relatively 
easily understood explanations of the basic works of Aristotle then available. His works, 
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together with those of Maimonides, played a major role in the growth of Jewish philosophy 
after the death of the latter, and they were often combined by those explaining their 
thought, as though they represented a common Cérdoban school of philosophy. It is worth 
noting that we know very little about how far philosophers from different communities 
actually cooperated with one another.® We do know that periods of great hostility to Jews 
by Muslim governments did not diminish the enthusiasm of Jews for philosophy. For 
example, Maimonides and his family had to leave al-Andalus due to anti-Jewish persecution 
and ended up in Fustat, Egypt, living under a different Muslim regime, but this in no 
way diminished Maimonides’s attachment to his original homeland and its philosophical 
traditions, even though those traditions stemmed from a hostile environment. We should 
not be surprised by this: Jewish intellectuals have often managed to distinguish between the 
individual prejudices of particular thinkers in contrast with the universal value of their views. 
Hence, we have today the Jewish enthusiasts for the music of Wagner and the philosophy of 
Heidegger and, in the twelfth century, the occasional hostilities of particular Muslim regimes 
did not diminish Jewish allegiance to Islamic philosophy. 

Maimonides and Ibn Rushd in many ways do represent the acme of Andalusi philosophy, 
since they both tried to systematize the principles that had been developed over the previous 
centuries. One might say that in some ways they managed to organize what had up to then 
been Islamic and Jewish philosophy and put it on what they undoubtedly considered a fresh 
and rigorous Aristotelian footing. The idea was to do without the accretions of varieties 
of Neoplatonism and traditional religion that tended to build up around philosophy and 
obscured its central thrust. In his Guide of the Perplexed, Maimonides seeks to show the 
scientist, the person who understands the scope of natural laws, how his work is linked with 
the principles of religion, since the scientist might quite naturally think that religion has 
nothing to do with science. Here the role of al-Farabi is crucial, since he argued that science 
and religion are linked, but also that there has to be a systematic and logical way to get from 
one to the other. The method here is logic, understanding the different roles of the variety of 
logical argument that are available to us and how they are linked with one another. 


The Jewish philosophical enlightenment 


What made it natural for Maimonides and Ibn Rushd to combine their thought is the shared 
thesis that difficult theological problems can be solved only philosophically. Both believed 
that there were severe problems in the theological resources available to their communities. 
For Ibn Rushd, this is because theology uses forms of reasoning that are relatively weak 
and fail to resolve the theoretical difficulties that arise in scripture, especially when it is 
compared with the findings of contemporary science. Maimonides was more careful in his 
approach to the topic, but he clearly had little time for Jewish theology and sought to have 
it replaced by something much more perspicuous — hence the writing of the Mishneh Torah 
and his other halakhic works, never mind his philosophy. Both thought that theology was 
not only not up to the task of resolving many issues but that it was also dangerous in that 
its very inadequacy was potentially harmful: It may convince the public that religion can 
resolve its difficulties and so cast doubt on religion. Or if might make the public suspicious 
of theoretical approaches to religion and encourage a know-nothing approach, a bit like the 
bi-la kayfa doctrine of some mutakallimiin, the idea that you just have to shrug and say that 
we know something to be true, since the Qur’an says it is, but what it means is mysterious. 
The sorts of logical approaches that we find in philosophy are far sharper tools for dealing 
with these sorts of issues, and both Ibn Rushd and Maimonides make a sharp distinction 
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between theology and philosophy that came perhaps to have a significant cultural impact 
on the Jewish and Christian worlds but without any apparent impact on the contemporary 
Islamic world. 

Samuel ibn Tibbon (d. ca. 1232) and many of the philosophers who followed Maimonides 
may have been reflecting on the local theological discussions in al-Andalus under the rule of 
the Almohads’ when they argued that public discussion of the nature of the divine attributes 
was widespread. He set off what Carlos Fraenkel calls the “medieval Jewish enlightenment”®. 
The Jewish Averroists came to have a significant influence on the ways in which Jews 
regarded philosophy. They tended to combine Ibn Rushd with Maimonides, although the 
amount of attachment they had to one often varied with respect to the other. 

Isaac Albalag from the Pyrenees region, during the second half of the thirteenth century, 
seems to have preferred Ibn Rushd over Maimonides. He embraces the thesis that certain 
doctrines must be accepted by religion. These are the existence of reward and punishment 
for our actions, the existence of the soul after the death of the body, and the fact of providence 
whereby God is aware of all our actions. In his Sefer Tikkun ha-De‘ot (Setting Doctrines Right), 
he recognizes that philosophy in the style of Ibn Rushd does not accept the literal truth of 
such ideas and argues that they should be accepted by ordinary people who are not capable of 
philosophy. Accepting these ideas will enable them to achieve the highest level of happiness 
of which they are capable, albeit not to the level of what philosophers can achieve, since 
philosophers can understand far more about the nature of reality than can ordinary believers. 
Only philosophers know how to use demonstrative argument properly, so only they can 
truly understand what the nature of reality is. 

There are, of course, religious texts that we tend to accept through faith but which 
cannot be proved logically. Albalag argues that these can be known but not necessarily 
demonstratively, and that this is not a problem. Here Albalag deviates from Ibn Rushd, since 
the latter rejected the claims of the kalam theologians to understand religious texts, especially 
when they appear to contrast with the conclusions of demonstration. Theology cannot help 
us with such texts, according to Ibn Rushd, since it possesses no methodology that can 
derive a valid conclusion from premises. Albalag categorizes the interpretations of those in 
the Jewish mystical tradition of the Kabbalah along with the kalam theologians. They are 
capable of providing only shaky approaches to scripture. He tries to separate philosophical 
and religious explanations more radically than Ibn Rushd would. Such a sharp dichotomy 
is something of a theme with both Christian and Jewish Averroists. For Albalag, when the 
literal sense of a text cannot be reconciled with a philosophical understanding, both the literal 
sense and the philosophical understanding have to be accepted but in different ways. The 
literal sense is something that one would understand completely if one were in the position 
of the prophets who had originally transmitted the text. We today are not in that position, 
but have to assume, even though we do not know how, that this meaning is compatible with 
the philosophical meaning. 

According to the philosophers, on Albalag’s account, the creation of the world doctrine 
must be understood to cohere with the eternity of the world. It has to be possible to 
think of the world as something that God created. Albalag criticizes Maimonides as being 
disingenuous when he claims that Aristotle did not claim to know with certainty whether 
the world is eternal or otherwise. In fact, Albalag claims, Aristotle had no doubts about the 
eternity of the world. Maimonides agreed with Aristotle but did not wish to threaten the 
faith of ordinary believers in Judaism, we are told by Albalag. That is the reason for what 
Albalag interprets as Maimonides’s ambivalence about the demonstrability of the origins 
of the world. Maimonides should not have suggested that the eternity of the world cannot 
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be established by reason. It can, and philosophers have no choice but to acknowledge that 
eternity, although they need not broadcast their views widely if they think it would upset 
the beliefs and practices of the less sophisticated members of the community. We can 
accept the eternity of the world through reason and its createdness through faith, and there 
is no need to reconcile these two diverse positions. Albalag does not say why not, but he 
seems to go beyond Ibn Rushd, who argues that there is one truth representable in two 
different ways, whereas Albalag appears to argue that there are two truths. This takes him 
closer to the doctrine of double truth often ascribed to the Christian Averroists in their 
more radical attempt at establishing a rigid dichotomy between reason and religion. 

Joseph ibn Caspi was born in 1279 in Provence and wrote a variety of theological and 
philosophical works. He built very much on the thought of Maimonides, Ibn Rushd, and 
Abraham ibn Ezra, especially the latter’s project of producing a philosophical grammar 
of the Hebrew language. Caspi defended the literal sense of many passages in the Bible 
as factually accurate accounts of past events and criticized Maimonides’s attempts at 
converting them into prophetic allegories. On the other hand, he shares Ibn Rushd’s 
naturalistic approach towards miracles, suggesting that there is a physical explanation 
for miracles that we could, in principle, understand if we could grasp all aspects of the 
relevant events. To understand a report of a miracle we need to understand the attitude 
and mentality of the people before which it took place. Prophecy also has to be interpreted 
in terms of the audience it is designed to move, and if there are aspects of the event 
that we do not now truly understand, we should put this down to our distance from its 
original occurrence and our relative lack of knowledge of how the event was perceived 
at that time. Prophets are able to tell what is going to happen in the future because they 
are able to understand how the things they observe in the present are connected with 
what is to come. This is clearly an account that leaves God out of the action, whereby He 
retains little except a titular role. Caspi concentrates on the role of religious statements as 
being more about helping people work out how to behave and what to think rather than 
as actually being true or false. It is hardly surprising that philosophy and prophecy should 
diverge, as they are distinct activities. If we really knew why prophets said what they 
did and why miracles have the structure that they do, then we would understand how 
they might be reconciled. In that case, we would grasp how prophecy really represents 
accessible expressions of philosophical truth. Since we are limited in our understanding 
of religious statements by our distance from their original formulation, we have to accept 
them by faith. This faith is nonetheless founded on the truth and, although we may not 
know how, we should relax in the knowledge that there is such a connection. Even the 
more intelligent members of the community might never find out. Caspi did not accept 
the popular thesis that the secrets of exegesis should be restricted to the intellectual elite. 
He argued that they are likely to remain secret, since there is no way now of finding out 
precisely what the ancient scriptural passages originally meant, given the differences in 
audience, language, and context. 

Moses Narboni was born in Perpignan around 1300 and died approximately 62 years 
later. He produced many commentaries on theological and religious texts, together with 
some original works and several commentaries on the works of Ibn Rushd.’ He also 
commented extensively on Maimonides and tended to criticize Maimonides’s use of 
arguments drawn from Ibn Rushd, as he was one of the few philosophers of the time to 
recognize that Ibn Rushd was seeking to challenge the Neoplatonic metaphysics of Ibn 
Sina, which Maimonides often accepted, although he was also quite critical of Ibn Sina 
himself.'° One of the most potent philosophical contributions Narboni made at the time 
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was developing Ibn Rushd’s concept of the active intellect until it became a really powerful 
instrument for theoretical work. 

Narboni, in his account of philosophical psychology, posits that as human thinking 
becomes progressively more perfected, it moves from being imaginative to becoming 
intellectual. Ultimately, it fuses with the active intellect itself, which is the very principle 
of intellectual thought. As a result, the material part of us comes under the control of our 
rational thought. Narboni is in a position with this theory to explain miracles and prophecy 
as resulting from a way of thinking that produces appropriate material effects. These effects 
illustrate the ideas in the consciousness of the prophets and also adapt those ideas to the level 
of understanding of the audience the prophet is targeting. Here a kind of Neoplatonism 
is still in operation: Narboni seems to use the idea of a hierarchy of intellects where each 
intellect is connected with an existent that it produces and that then goes on to produce 
something else lower down in the chain of reality. 

The creative relationship between intellects and existents is a reflection of a similar 
relationship between doctrines and acts. The idea of what is to be done results in the creation 
of an action that brings it about, and similarly a religious doctrine has as its material aspect 
a particular form of practice. All of this fits in nicely with the integrated approach that Ibn 
Rushd takes to the relationship between such diverse phenomena as body and mind, the 
material and the spiritual, and the theoretical and the practical. The Torah, which is of course 
taken to be perfect, is made up of doctrines that are all true and create practices designed 
to bring about a desirable effect that reflects those truths. For Narboni, only Moses really 
understands what is going on in the Torah, among human beings, playing rather the sort of 
role that the Prophet Muhammad represents in Islam. 

Narboni and Ibn Rushd follow almost all the Islamic philosophers by accepting the truth 
of the principle of plenitude, according to which something is possible only if it is (at some 
time) actual. He uses this principle to argue that in an eternal universe, if there can be a 
most perfect created being, then (at some time) it will occur. Moses is the example he has in 
mind. The rest of humanity will not be able to understand the reasons for all the doctrines 
in the Torah and will have to accept these doctrines on the basis of faith alone. Narboni 
thinks it is unwise to encourage ordinary believers to trouble themselves with finding out 
the reasons for the commandments. Most people would not understand these reasons even 
if they were presented with them, and a fruitless search would only frustrate and might 
undermine the faith of the seekers. The prophets are there for such people, since they are 
capable of representing philosophical truths in imaginative language that will impress the 
masses and keep them on the right path without their having to understand exactly how what 
is true is in fact true. Only those capable of philosophy will understand precisely what the 
point of the whole enterprise is, and they will be in a position to understand the underlying 
logic of religion and its law. This is clearly the approach of Ibn Rushd, that there is one truth 
that is expressed in at least two different ways, one with its logic open to all who can see to 
appreciate it, and the other practical and effective. 

There were many other thinkers whose work is largely based upon Ibn Rushd, such as 
Joseph ibn Wagar and Moses ibn Crispin, and this provides evidence of an extended debate 
on Averroistic themes within the Jewish community. It is only with the Renaissance and 
the last major Averroist thinker in the community, Elijah Delmedigo (d. ca. 1493) that the 
commitment to Ibn Rushd began to decline. The latter was regarded as the major commentator 
on Aristotle, and the relative decline in interest in Aristotle owing to the Renaissance was 
matched with a similar reduction in enthusiasm for his commentator. Delmedigo cemented 
the idea of a two-pronged approach to theological language, one for philosophers and one for 
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everyone else. He is much more wary than is Maimonides in revealing the secrets of religion 
to everyone and even chides Maimonides for not clearly distinguishing between theology 
and philosophy. It is true that Maimonides does speak philosophically using religious 
language and ideas, but this criticism is misleading since that is just the language that he 
used to explore philosophical ideas. When, for example, Maimonides talks about the nature 
of God and how we can attribute properties to him, he is not so much making a theological 
point as indicating a particular theory of meaning. The theory applies not only to divine 
attributes but to all language, using the idea of speaking about God as an extreme example 
of what happens when language is pushed to its limits, and shows us a great deal about how 
language ordinarily works. 

There are aspects of Jewish Averroism that are quite distinct from the thought of Ibn 
Rushd himself and even from Christian Averroism. Ibn Rushd was often seen as sharing 
a platform with Maimonides and even with Abraham ibn Ezra. Some thinkers such as 
Narboni even tried to combine Ibn Rushd with Kabbalistic ideas, an unlikely combination 
if there ever was one. Narboni’s discussion of providence in terms of astrological causation 
would have surprised Ibn Rushd and shocked Maimonides, but there is no reason why the 
Jewish Averroists should have stuck to the letter of Ibn Rushd himself: Like many Jewish 
thinkers, they combined a variety of ideas into what they took to be a general and powerful 
argument that enabled them to make sense theoretically of a large number of significant 
issues. They were undoubtedly creative in their use of their sources, and this period of 
thought was important since whatever the detail of their arguments, the general thrust was 
to distinguish sharply between religion on the one hand and philosophy and science on 
the other. In some ways this seemed to establish a kind of enlightenment consensus a long 
time before the European Enlightenment or even its Jewish version, the Haskalah of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Jewish Averroism has a determined approach to dealing with the distinction between 
religious and philosophical truths. The argument that the pursuit of philosophy is not only 
permitted by religion but is even necessary for those capable of undertaking it comes straight 
from Ibn Rushd in his Fas! al-Magal (Decisive Treatise). The warning against trying to prove the 
truth of religion through philosophy was taken very much to heart by the Jewish Averroists. 
It is a serious error to try to explain through philosophy what is capable only of religious 
explanation, like using a spanner where a screwdriver is required. Saying that the principles of 
religion cannot be proved theoretically might make some in the community skeptical about 
their faith and throw suspicion on the integrity of the philosophers as well. On the other 
hand, Jewish thinkers often went out of their way to defend the rationality of the principles 
of Judaism, in just the same way that their Muslim peers described Islam. They argued that 
not only was the system of Judaism coherent and rational; it was superior to its competitors, 
an important argument to produce at a time when Jews were under considerable pressure, 
often material as well as intellectual, to convert and become Muslims and Christians. Jewish 
thinkers argued that the problem with Christianity in particular was that many of the ideas 
that Christians are supposed to believe are, in fact, impossible. 

Jewish philosophers distinguished between those ideas that are in themselves possible and 
can be brought into existence through the miraculous intervention of the deity and those 
ideas that even God could not bring about, since they are impossible and only an imperfect 
deity who did not understand the nature of logic could wish to bring them about. This was 
the criticism that Jewish philosophers brought against the notion of God becoming man, the 
Incarnation, which they regarded as obviously an imperfection, along with a whole range 
of other crucial Christian doctrines such as the Trinity, transubstantiation, and the Virgin 
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Birth. These were all taken to be rationally highly problematic and contrasted with the major 
principles of Judaism that make up an acceptably rational faith. They did have problems with 
some of the biblical miracles, since Aristotelians tend to think that anything that goes against 
the laws of nature is impossible, and not only scientifically impossible. Even God could not 
bring about such phenomena. Here the use of Maimonides and Abraham ibn Ezra was quite 
helpful, however. According to the former, we might want to reinterpret the miracles and see 
them as allegorical and, according to the latter, we are in real doubt about the exact meaning 
of the Hebrew text since we are so far from it in time. The miracles turn out to be less of 
a rational stumbling block than might otherwise have been the case, because one can easily 
conclude that what precisely was supposed to have happened is unclear. 


Modern Jewish philosophy looking at Islam 


Islam was not much noticed by Jewish philosophers in Europe over the last few hundred 
years. It is clear that in the work of Spinoza, much Islamic philosophy comes to the fore, 
while in the Haskalah, or Jewish Enlightenment, references were made to relatively good 
relations between Jews and their Muslim rulers in parts of the earlier Islamic world. This 
is exemplified in the play Nathan the Wise by Lessing, who was not himself Jewish but who 
included in the drama the ideas of many Jewish thinkers of the time in the view that men 
of reason can come together and discuss things calmly despite their individual religions. 
Muslims were often regarded as exotic creatures, but the idea that at one time they lived 
amicably with Jews in al-Andalus has played a large role in earlier Jewish attitudes to Islam, 
by contrast with the more recent difficulties that Jews often had with Christian rulers and 
citizens. As Jews became accepted into civil society, they returned the compliment by often 
abandoning their religion or altering it so that it fitted better into their new environment. 
The putative Golden Age recalled a time when faiths coexisted at least for a bit, and in 
the Ottoman Empire Jews had a range of possibilities for religious independence and 
economic advance, albeit within the context of a culture in which they were not formally 
equal to Muslim subjects. By the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, this rosy view became 
increasingly unrealistic, but many Jewish thinkers were fascinated by the phenomenon of 
Islam and devoted their lives to its study or even embraced the religion. 

In modern times there has been almost no reflection on Islam among Jewish thinkers, 
while a lot of attention has been paid to Christianity. This is probably because of the 
environment in which most Jewish philosophy took place: Only Derrida, among major 
thinkers, grew up in an Islamic environment and he did make some interesting comments 
on Islam that we shall consider. 

One of the interesting Jewish thinkers who wrote about Islam was Franz Rosenzweig, and 
he was very critical of it. He respected Christianity, which he saw as sharing with Judaism the 
idea of divine self-revelation through love. The God of Islam is pagan, he argues, since it is so 
transcendent and basically hidden. He did not have to create the world, and he has complete 
autonomy in his dealings with it, and the basic constituents of the world themselves have no 
solidity. Rosenzweig is thinking about the Ash‘arism and atomism of al-Ghazali here and is 
obviously unaware of those many Muslim thinkers who emphasize love when they describe 
God, as indeed al-Ghazali himself did. Rosenzweig sees jihad and sacrifice as essential to 
Islam since it is a pagan religion and sees no way of advancing except through prioritizing 
the group, often through a dissolution of individuality into it. He also sees the Islamic world 
as always in a state of conflict with the Christian and Jewish worlds, given their alternative 
views on just about everything. 
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This critical attitude to Islam is turned on its head by Ignaz Maybaum, who is very nearly 
the only major Jewish theologian to spend considerable time and space discussing Islam. 
He points to the similarity between traditional Judaism, with its emphasis on law and its 
stability, and Islamic law, by which he means attitudes to Shari’a by traditional Muslims. 
Maybaum points out that Rosenzweig defends traditional Judaism by employing an Islamic 
notion of law, using the medieval against the modern, in his words, of which Maybaum 
himself is critical, being on the nontraditional side of the divide. He quite rightly is critical 
of the Rosenzweig approach, and it is worth wondering what the point is in trying to make 
general claims about religions that encompass their “essences” but have little relevance to 
the differing ways in which believers actually experience those religions. Rosenzweig finds a 
place for Islam that in some ways is uncannily similar to Hegel’s account of Judaism. What is 
problematic about all these attempts is that they abstract over the various ways of being a Jew 
and a Muslim, which results in a definition that makes little sense. Religions are not neat and 
cannot be encapsulated in definitions. 

Jewish thinkers tend to use Islam as a foil, and Jewish philosophers do not really engage 
with the religion or the philosophical ideas that go along with it. This can be most clearly 
seen in the case of Jacques Derrida, the self-proclaimed Arab Jew (he came originally from 
Algeria). Although in later life he became quite intrigued by the fact that he had been raised 
in a largely Muslim society, this does not seem to have given him much of an idea of Islam 
itself: On the contrary, he takes Islam to represent the other for Western civilization and, of 
course, he is quite right in thinking that; but this does not in any way help us to understand 
either the religion or its effect on other religions and theoretical ideas about them. He goes 
on to argue that Islam should not be seen as being in opposition to Christianity or other basic 
Western ideologies, but it is far from clear why. 


Judaism and Islam as basically philosophical 


To what extent, if at all, religions are philosophical has been a significant issue for millennia. 
Some early Jewish and Muslim thinkers were intent on radically separating faith from 
philosophy, in the sense that faith does not require philosophy but is self-sufficient. We 
saw something of the parameters of this discussion in the previous sections about Jewish 
Averroists, but the topic arose much earlier and much later also. It is a natural question for a 
religion to raise, in terms of what else the religion requires for someone to understand it. Ifa 
religion is basically philosophical, then one really has to be a philosopher to understand it fully, 
or perhaps philosophers have a different route to understanding the religion as compared 
with ordinary believers and it often seems to be a superior route. Yet this thesis seems to 
contravene what al-Farabi called the point of religion, which is to present to everyone the 
truth in ways that they can understand and that do not demand much in the way of learning 
or preparation and especially not the acquiring of knowledge from outside the religion. 
Goitein argues that Judaism is so fiercely monotheistic that it avoids being linked too closely 
with philosophy, whereas other religions do not share this anti-philosophical character. It is 
difficult to know what to make of such a claim: It is obviously misguided, since there is no 
incompatibility at all between monotheism and philosophy. Neoplatonism in particular fits 
in very nicely with monotheism, and indeed its contrary is true, since it starts with just one 
thing (monotheism) out of which everything else emerges and a hierarchy of beings is then 
established (polytheism). Perhaps the adaptability of Neoplatonism to a variety of religious 
doctrines played a role in its long ascendance in the philosophical world, which looked to 
classical Greece for its rules and regulations. 
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Both Judaism and Islam have their critics of philosophy: Yehuda Halevi and Abt Hamid 
al-Ghazali in particular come to mind, critics who nonetheless had to use philosophy in 
order to criticize it, thus providing yet another argument for the idea that religions are, in the 
end, philosophical."' The attempt to distinguish sharply between philosophy and theology, 
so enthusiastically taken up by the Aristotelians, is impressive in its aims but difficult to 
carry out. Much theology is better philosophy than much philosophy, and there is no reason 
that a religious text and the concepts it uses should not be part of the subject matter of 
philosophy. After all, much theology is not a matter of saying what the religion represents 
but is more about what it means, and understanding that takes rational machinery. Religious 
claims have to be interpreted and this involves theory, and theory brings in argument. It 
would be misleading to argue that any application of theory is equivalent to philosophy, but 
most of it is. There was a longstanding dispute in Islamic philosophy as to whether logic is a 
part of philosophy, or merely something that philosophy uses. If the former is the case, then 
argument 1s always philosophical; if the latter, the case is less clear. Perhaps in the case of the 
latter, argument can simply be something that is used and then abandoned, rather like getting 
off'a bus once it gets to your stop. 

Carlos Fraenkel’ has argued for the existence of a long tradition in philosophy, including 
not only Jews and Muslims but Christians also, of the search for a philosophical religion. This 
is taken to be an intellectually acceptable form of religion that can be adopted by those capable 
of understanding the real nature of religious truth, those who are rationally sophisticated. 
Such a view of religion involves a theory of how it is then to be made available to the public 
at large, who have to work without the logical resources of the more philosophically able. 
Religions came to be regarded as a form of philosophy, and this often is taken to be equivalent 
to God being identical with reason in some sense. Plato’s ideas on this topic are taken up 
by Aristotle, we are told, and the issue of how far life can be happy and complete without 
philosophy (not very far, apparently) is a topic taken up by early Christian thinkers, Islamic 
philosophers, and their Jewish admirers, leading up to Spinoza. 

The crucial issue here is to consider whether the meaning of religion from Plato onward 
is really the same for all these religious traditions. Does Plato mean by the divine what the 
later Christian, Jewish, and Muslim thinkers take to be the divine? This issue arises again 
when we get to Spinoza, who according to Fraenkel is not as opposed to traditional religion 
as is often thought. Spinoza is a defender of seeing traditional religion as philosophical 
religion, Christianity in particular, we are told. What is behind the thesis is the idea that, for 
Spinoza, reason is equivalent to the divine, so a religion based on reason, like anything based 
on reason, is in that sense acceptable and indeed desirable. However, surely Spinoza makes 
some challenging comments on religion that suggest that much of what believers take to be 
true is false, and not only false but could never be true. Certainly behind the allegory lies 
something rational, and reason is linked by Spinoza and many philosophers with the divine, 
but that does not itself establish that Spinoza is defending traditional religion. 

Plato seems far more similar to Spinoza here than the philosophers of the three 
monotheistic religions who come in between them. Neither Plato nor Spinoza have much 
time for the idea of a personal god, and for them the divine has a far more abstract and 
etiolated function. For Spinoza, it is famously dissolved into nature. It is certainly true that 
Spinoza uses much of the language of Maimonides and also al-Farabi, but it is not true that 
he follows on from them on this issue in any except a chronological sense. This brings us 
up against the problem of the entire neo-Hegelian project of historically linking thinkers on 
this topic as though they are always connected and are always on the same subject. Philo and 
Clement have views on Moses that are certainly based on Plato, and Maimonides and Ibn 
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Rushd are obviously dependent on al-Farabi," but the idea that many of the most significant 
thinkers in philosophy were all engaged in the same project stands in the way of much history 
of philosophy. Islamic and Jewish philosophers were frequently engaged in the critique of 
religion. We are told right at the start of Maimonides’s Guide of the Perplexed that the basic 
issue is how an intellectual can be a believer. Answering this question was for many Muslim 
and Jewish philosophers both a theoretical and a personal issue. If they were successful in 
establishing a philosophical religion, then they managed to solve the problem. The fact that 
the debate continues suggests that they did not solve it. As we have seen in this chapter, this is 
not the only issue that interested them but it clearly does go to the core of the whole rationale 
of religious philosophy itself: 

The idea that religions are in themselves either attuned or antagonistic to philosophy 
is difficult to accept. Philosophy in the Sunni world of Islam did not really recover from 
the pressures it felt from such thinkers as al-Ghazali, who criticized it as kufr, or unbelief, 
and theologians who argued, often using philosophy, that it was irrelevant. On the other 
hand, philosophy continued to flourish in the Shi’i world, becoming part of the madrasa 
curriculum in many places and an inevitable aspect of an educated person. In Judaism, there 
were also pressures against the pursuit of philosophy, and Maimonides was often challenged 
by Jews who thought that he overemphasized the significance of reason. There was, after 
his death, a move to emphasize certain aspects of Jewish thought such as kabbalah, which 
were taken to represent an alternative way of proceeding theoretically as compared with 
philosophy. Yet philosophy did become part of the official curriculum of most of the Jewish 
legal and commentatorial schools: In the view of most of the Jewish authoritative thinkers, it 
was too useful a way of proceeding not to be employed and combined with more traditional 
sources of knowledge. Yet it would be problematic to argue that Sunni Islam was less rational 
than Judaism or than Shri Islam or that one form of religion is more basically attuned to 
philosophy than any other. Why religions veer off in different directions on this issue is no 
doubt an interesting issue but is not itself a philosophical one. 
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Education 


Reclaiming the sacred 
common ground of Jewish-Muslim 
experiences of education 


Moshe Sokolow and Matthew L. N. Wilkinson 


Introduction: the political, theological, and educational axioms for 
Muslim-Jewish education 


It is axiomatic that education is both political and philosophical-theological activity. It is 
political in that any human grouping prepares its young and, to a lesser degree, its mature 
members either to replicate and/or to transform its received knowledge and customs. It is 
philosophical-theological in that all educational processes rest upon shared assumptions, 
articulated and unarticulated, about the nature of the world, the self and their Source (or 
lack of It). 

For the entire institutional 1,437-year old history of Islam, which was pre-dated by about 
2,400 years of Judaism, Muslims and Jews have had a political, theological, and educational 
relationship. Since the establishment of the community of believers in Medina, which 
constitutionally included Jewish Arab tribes, the Mosaic-Judaic tradition has represented 
for Muslims a formative example of a revealed monotheistic faith. Indeed, Muhammad 
saw himself as the final in a line of Abrahamic prophets with Moses as a distinguished 
forebear whose message Muslims were required to respect and obey. The protected legal 
status of Judaism and Jews within early Islamic civilization created circumstances that 
allowed for natural synergies for Jewish-Muslim scholarship in education with their shared 
philosophical-theological premises and pedagogies to take root and, to varying degrees, to 
thrive. 

Bearing in mind these political and theological circumstances that set up the conditions 
for Muslim-Jewish educational synergy, it is also axiomatic that education is the simultaneous 
and synergistic function of four “commonplaces”: the learner, the instructor, the milieu, and 
the subject matter.! To the extent, then, that Judaism and Islam have shared any of these 
commonplaces, we should expect their educational endeavors to bear a resemblance. To the 
extent that they actually exchanged information or assumptions about these commonplaces, 
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however, we should expect not merely resemblance but close similarity. As first observed by 
S. D. Goitein, master nonpareil of Cairo Geniza studies: 


Jewish education grew organically out of the needs and practices of the Jewish religion 
many centuries prior to the rise of Islam, but was open to Islamic influences because of 
the close affinity between the two religions.” 


And as noted later by Jonathan Berkey: 


The education of Jews in the medieval Near East, as reflected in the records of the Cairo 
Geniza, parallels that of Muslims in its curricular emphasis on law, its pedagogy and 
institutions, and even in the language and metaphors that the surviving documents use 
to characterize the world of learning.* 


In the first part of this chapter, we document and examine some of those similarities 
between Muslim and Jewish educational purposes, methods, and philosophy in the context 
of the medieval and early modern periods of Islamic civilization. We suggest that shared 
congruencies of Jewish and Muslim education in purpose and context contributed to 
collaborative synergies between Jewish and Muslim scholars around educational themes, in 
particular as exemplified by the cases of the Muslim educational thought of Al-Ghazali (d. 
1111) and the Jewish educational thought of Maimonides (Moshe ben Maimon) or Misa 
ibn Maymin (d. 1204). 

In the second part of this chapter, we briefly suggest that the transformation and then 
gradual breakdown of the political framework of Islamic civilization and the political 
reframing in the modern period of communities previously defined religiously on national 
lines* contributed to the breakdown of these collaborative synergies between Jewish and 
Muslim scholars in education. In the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, the Israel-Palestine 
question, a question of national sovereignty underscored by toxic religious subtexts, has all 
but eradicated the general ability of large numbers of young Muslims and Jews to respect 
one another’s existence, let alone be prepared to learn from one another’s theological and 
educational traditions. 

In the third part of this chapter, we offer a framework for the philosophical reconstitution 
of the possibility of collaborative synergies between Jewish and Muslim education in 
operationally secular, multi-faith contexts. This philosophy will put the nature of the 
believing Muslim and Jewish child, the nature of interpersonal relationships with others, 
and the child’s relationship with God at the heart of the educational endeavor in an effort to 
transcend the hiatuses and blocks to mutual engagement set up by contemporary geo-politics. 
We also suggest how this philosophical framework can be brought to bear by teachers of faith 
or no-faith in religious education and history classrooms in contemporary schools. 


Induction into Covenant and Din: the shared purpose and 
methods of Jewish-Muslim education 


Shared premises lead to shared purposes 


In both ancient and medieval Judaism and early and medieval Islam, education meant the 
preparation of the young human being for the knowledge and worship of and obedience 
to God and just and humane transaction with other human beings, understood through 
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the prism of law derived from divine sources — Shari’a for Muslims and halakhah for Jews — 
gleaned through a strong working knowledge of God’s Revealed Books, the Torah in Judaism 
and the Qur’an in Islam. 

For Jews, education was the route into the Covenant with God and for Muslims, similarly, 
education was the route into the Way of Life (Din) of submission to God (Al-Islam)°. For 
both traditions, therefore, the central purpose of education was (and for many remains) the 
induction of the human being into a conscious relationship with the Living God, enacted by 
means of a pragmatic understanding of His Books and His Law. 

This purpose of entering into a covenantal relationship with God through education in 
His Book and His Law and the rational systematic understanding of them is evidenced, for 
example, by the introduction to the Arabic translation of the Torah (tafsir) of Sa‘adya Ga’on 
(Egypt, Iraq; 882-942): “When the Omniscient desired in this Book [the Torah] to instruct 
human beings and to direct them to His service and worship...° 

Moreover, the most commonly used word to describe education in the Islamic tradition 
— tarbiya — is derived from the word used for the Lordship of God — rabb — implying both the 
educational need for the recognition of Lordship and the need for a humane and nurturing 
attitude to that recognition. 

In the earliest Muslim community of Muhammad in Medina (622-632), this tarbiya meant 
an imparting of the basic teachings and principles of the Qur’an orally by Muhammad to his 
Companions (sahdba) coupled with their detailed practical exemplification in the operations 
of a normal daily life (later to be codified as the Prophetic Sunna). The educational event 
of Medina also showed that the education of the individual was an act of companionship 
conducted by means of respectful human relationships between the teacher and the taught 
—a precedent that was to sustain Islamic education for hundreds of years in myriad different 
cultural settings. Thus education meant preparing the individual to relate appropriately to 
both the Transcendent Other in the vertical axis and the immanent “other” in the horizontal 
axis since both God and other humans had rights over the believer. 

Indeed, the need for education defined the very nature of humankind and the human 
relationship with God according to the first words of the Qur’an:’ “Recite in the name of 
your Lord who created humankind from a blood-clot. Recite, for your Lord is the most 
Noble who teaches humankind what you did not know by means of the pen.” Moreover, 
the Qur’an required believers to reflect on the nature of the creation whose signs (dyat) 
provided the most basic form of natural education. In both Judaism and Islam, it was a stated 
religious obligation for every believer to be educated enough to conduct his or her religious 
and worldly affairs in an effective and God-aware way. 

In both traditions, this religious-educational obligation fell on both a child’s parents and 
the religious community. In Judaism as in Islam, education in Torah began at home. In their 
fourth year of age, children® were “dedicated to Torah study,” and in the fifth, “they began to 
read [Scripture]” (Tanhuma Kedoshim 14).’ Initially, they were educated by their parents, 
but when it became clear that parents were abrogating that responsibility, the Sages (ca. first 
century CE) enacted universal public education and established schools “in every region and 
every district” providing tuition at public expense for children beginning at the age of six 
or seven — depending upon the individual child’s physical and mental capacity (Babylonian 
Talmud [BT] Baba Batra 21a). 

Within the context of the explosion of the educational/knowledge-acquisition enterprise 
that necessarily accompanied that advent of a new or, at least from the Qur’anic point of 
view, purified Abrahamic faith, the presence of historically large numbers of adherents of 
the ancient and revealed Abrahamic faith of Judaism with its ancient and refined tradition of 
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education connected with religious law provided a providential opportunity for Muhammad 
and his followers to see and learn how a revealed religion with a religious law could be 
promulgated, preserved and taught to its adherents." 


Close structural parallels 


Given the close residential and theological connection between Arabian Judaism and early 
Islam, we should not, therefore, be surprised that there exist close structural parallels 
between early Islamic education and ancient Jewish education. Both were focused around 
simple religious sites as well as sites of the crafts and professions where craftsmen-scholars 
taught what they had learnt of faith; both focused at the early age of six or seven on children 
learning the demands of ritual religious purity and both, as we shall see, emphasized the 
memorization of an oral tradition as the first step toward a legal and rational understanding 
of faith that would be developed as childhood (ages six to 12) gave way to youth (ages 13 to 
21).!! Both ancient Judaism and early Islam recognized that a methodical and increasingly 
regulated educational process was the key to first developing and then safeguarding high 
standards of understanding of religious law. 

These parallels can, for example, be seen in the close resemblance of the structure of the 
earliest books of Islamic law (e.g., Al-Muwatta of Imam Malik ibn Anas) with the Orders 
of the Judaic Talmud divided, as the Talmud is, into purity, holy things/prayer, civil and 
criminal law, festivals, women and agriculture. Moreover, both Islam and Judaism defined 
the need for the young to be educated for a faithful life as a religious duty incumbent on 
both community and parent and as an inalienable right of the child.” A reflection of the 
importance attached to elementary education is the Talmudic adage: “The entire world is 
sustained only on account of the breath of schoolchildren” (BT Shabbat 119b). In Islam, 
the reinstatement of the rights of vulnerable young people such as orphans to property and 
education was a key tenet of Muhammadan ethics. 

Islamic intellectual and educational civilization emerged in a recognizable form from the 
eighth century onward, drawing on the reclaimed philosophy of the ancients, in particular 
Aristotle, at the instigation of the ‘Abbasid caliph Al-Ma’miin and his establishment of the 
House of Wisdom (Bayt al-Hikma) in Baghdad (which was itself modeled on the Jewish 
House of Study"’). As this multi-faith civilization emerged, these synergies deriving from 
a shared Abrahamic educational purpose and residential proximity developed into a shared 
and interactive educational culture. 


Shared assumptions about learning and teaching 


The preeminence of habit 


As a prelude to practical pedagogical advice, Jews and Muslims shared assumptions about 
the nature of learning and teaching — particularly as they affected religious instruction. 
Paramount among these assumptions was the primacy of habit.* 

Aristotle had already spoken in praise of habit, noting, 


Moral virtue comes about as a result of habit, whence also its name (ethike) is one that 
is formed by a slight variation from the word ethos (habit). From this it is also plain that 
none of the moral virtues arises in us by nature; for nothing that exists by nature can 
form a habit contrary to its nature... Neither by nature, then, nor contrary to nature do 
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the virtues arise in us; rather we are adapted by nature to receive them, and are made 
perfect by habit. 


Medieval Jewish and Muslim philosophers of education followed his advice'® — often in 
strikingly similar fashion. Aba Hamid Al-Ghazali (d. 1111) wrote, 


One who seeks proficiency in penmanship possesses a natural disposition towards 
calligraphy; he needs only to perform the same manual tasks performed by the 
calligrapher, persevering for as long as it takes to imitate proper penmanship, since 
proper penmanship constitutes the activity of the calligrapher and the novice must exert 
himself to imitate the expert. 

He must persevere [in this imitation] until it becomes an imbedded trait in his soul 
and eventually his calligraphy will be as beautiful naturally as it first was through his 
exertion... Originally, his calligraphy was unnatural; however it impacted upon his heart, 
from his heart it moved to the limb, and he thereby became a natural calligrapher... 

This is one of the remarkable things about the connection between the heart (qalb) 
and the limbs (jawarih), that is, the soul and the body. Every trait that reveals itself in 
the heart leaves its trace on the limbs to the extent that, undoubtedly, they move only in 
accordance with it. Every action that proceeds from the limbs leaves a trace on the heart, 
creating a cycle.'” 


According to Al-Ghazali, the way in which activities that are initially cumbersome become 
natural is through their repetition (i‘tiyad) until they become habitual (mu‘tad). 


The way to the purification of the soul, therefore, is to become accustomed to actions 
that emanate from the perfect pure souls, until they become habitual by virtue of their 
repetition, with increasing frequency thereby creating a disposition imbedded in the 
soul. These activities are transformed by habit into nature, and the same positive [traits] 
that were [initially] difficult are now simplified... 

It is remarkable that the relationship between the soul and the body [resembles] a 
circle: By means of the enforced physical activities, the soul obtains a [virtuous] trait; 
this trait influences the body and determines a [subsequent] physical activity to which 
one has now become naturally habituated after [first] having performed it unnaturally.'* 


This notion of a natural tendency or disposition brought to the fore through practice is 
paralleled in Maimonides: 


As regards the privileged few, “the remnant whom the Lord calls” (Joel iii. 5), they only 
attain the perfection at which they aim after due preparatory labor. The necessity of 
such a preparation and the need of such a training for the acquisition of real knowledge, 
has been plainly stated by King Solomon in the following words: “If the iron be blunt, 
and he do not whet the edge, then must he put to more strength: and it is profitable to 
prepare for wisdom” (Eccles. x. 10); “Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou 
mayest be wise in thy latter end” (Prov. xix. 20).'° 


To Maimonides, habituation is not merely the essence of education (Hebrew: hinnukh), 
it is its definition: 
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The meaning of hinnukh is habituation (al-ta‘wid)... The word hinnukh is used in these 
matters to refer, metaphorically, to the beginning of a process, as though a utensil were 
being accustomed to a particular task, by way of comparison to a person who is first 
learning a particular science or a particular virtue (khalqan), which he repeats until he 
acquires it.”° 


The pedagogical coefficient of the preeminence of habit is crystallized in a late-thirteenth- 
century Spanish Jewish work entitled Sefer Ha-Hinnukh, using the very figures of speech that 
both al-Ghazali and Maimonides associated with habit: 


My son! Do not attempt to catch me in my words by asking: Why did God command us 
to perform all these things because of that miracle; would not one recollection prompt 
our thoughts and prevent [us and] our descendants from forgetting it? This would not 
be an intelligent challenge but an immature one. 

Now, my son, if you are perceptive, listen carefully and I shall give you practical 
instruction in Torah and Mitzvot. 

Man is influenced by his actions. His heart and all his thoughts always follow 
upon the deeds he performs with them —for better or worse. Even a person who is 
thoroughly evil in his heart; all of whose thoughts are perpetually evil; if he stimulates 
his spirit and places his efforts and involvement at the continual disposal of Torah and 
Mitzvot —even if not for Heaven’s sake — he will immediately be inclined towards the 
good, and by the deeds he performs he will slay the evil intent. “Hearts are drawn after 
actions.”*! 


Learners and instructors 


In the medieval period, Jewish and Muslim teachers had no pedagogical training per se; their 
authority was derived from mastery of the substance of the discipline and, in the Muslim 
case, by the permission (ijaza) to varying degrees of formality granted by the pedagogue’s 
teacher to teach the designated disciplinary areas. These disciplines were, for example, 
Qur’anic recitation (qird’a), Qur’anic commentary (tafsir) at primary level and understanding 
of the principles of Arabic grammar (nahw) and the principles of jurisprudence (usiil al-figh) 
at secondary level.” 

Instruction in both traditions was mainly by rote repetition and memorization. Corporal 
punishment was considered “the only way some children will learn”® and justified in the 
case of medieval Jewish education on Talmudic precedent.” 

In contrast to the relative disdain with which teachers were generally regarded in classical 
Greece and Rome, the Jewish and Muslim teacher in the early medieval Islamic orbit enjoyed 
greater respect, as witnessed by the use of “the teacher” [Hebrew: ha-melammed; Arabic: al- 
mu‘allim| as an epithet frequently appended to signatures on Genizah documents and the 
fact that in both traditions respect for the teacher by the taught was considered an essential 
precondition for the effective transmission of knowledge (see below).* 

This relationship of respect was all the more important since, in both traditions, 
knowledge was not bound so much, as in contemporary schooling, to the structure, form, 
and content of an authorized curriculum but much more to the authenticity, reliability, and 
piety of the person of the teacher. This again was a direct inheritance of a shared Abrahamic 
inheritance: Jews regarded Moses as the Great Teacher of God’s 613 commandments and, 
similarly, Muslims regarded Muhammad as an instructor in the Straight Path to God. 
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The applied consequence of their shared assumptions about education is well illustrated 
by the lists of the desirable characteristics of students and teachers compiled by Abu Hamid 
Al-Ghazali, and Yosef Ibn Aknin (Arabic: Ibn ‘Aqnin; d. 1220).?° 


Learners 


Al-Ghazali?’ 


Ibn Aknin®® 





Purify his soul from impure traits and blameworthy 
characteristics 


Reduce ties with affairs of the world 


Neither scorn knowledge nor exalt himself over the 
teacher 


Pay no attention to differences of opinion 


Not allow any praiseworthy knowledge to escape 
him 


Begin with branch of knowledge that is most 
important 
[i-e., to know God] 


Don’t move on to next branch until previous one is 
mastered 


Know how to ascertain the noble nature of a science 
Adorn inner self with virtue 


Know the relation of different sciences to his goal 
[prioritize] 


Instructors 


Al-Ghazali 


Purity; guarding against and distancing himself from 
that which is vile 


Reduce his involvement in material acquisitions and 
wealth 


Not to leave any facet of the science [unexplored] 


Begin the apprehension of knowledge with its roots 
and beginnings 


Ibn Aknin 





Sympathetic to students 
Seek no remuneration 


[Not] allow the student to attempt the work of any 
grade unless he is qualified for it... 


The purpose of knowledge is to draw nearer to God 


[Dissuade] by suggestion rather than openly 


Not belittle or disparage the value of other sciences 


Limit the student to what the latter is able to 
understand 


Give his backward students only such things as are 
clear 


Practices what he teaches 


Treats his students like his children 
His instruction must be free of charge 


Guide the student to attain success... 


The purpose of knowledge is to acquire life in the 
world to come 


He should be patient and generous (not hypercritical 
nor impatient) 


Teach them according to the capacity of their 
intellects 


The scholar [must] practice that which his 
knowledge mandates 
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Not only are the concepts congruent, but their literary formulation is as well. This suggests 
strongly that Muslim and Jewish thinkers around education were not only sharing ideas but 
sharing texts upon which they drew, pretty directly, we might say plagiaristically, for inspiration. 


Al-Ghazali 


Ibn Aknin 





The first duty of the student is to purify his 
soul from impure traits and blameworthy 
characteristics... 


The second duty of the student is to reduce to a 
minimum his ties with the affairs of the world... 
This mind which divides its attention among 
different things is like a stream, the water of which 
flows in several directions only to be absorbed in part 
by the earth and in part by the air, with the result that 
nothing is left for irrigation of planted lands. 


The first duty of the teacher is to be sympathetic to 
students and treat them as his own children... 


The second duty of the teacher is to follow the 
example of the Law-Giver [i.e., Muhammad: sahib 
al-shar‘ sallé Allahu ‘alayhi wa sallam]: he should seek 
no remuneration...Riches as well as everything else 
in the world are servants of the body while the body 
is the vehicle of the soul which, in turn, is in the 
service of knowledge with which it is honored. 


Shared milieu and subject matter 


The first [of nine conditions of the student] is 
purity; guarding against and distancing himself from 
anything vile by acquiring righteous characteristics... 


The third condition is that he should reduce his 
involvement in material acquisitions... If thought 
is diverted to seek various objectives, it will be like 
... a stream whose waters are dispersed, the air and 
land dry it out, and there is no [water] remaining to 
irrigate the plants and to serve a useful purpose. 


The fourth condition is that he treats his students 
as his children and imagines as though they actually 
were his children... 


The third condition is that his instruction must be 
free [of charge], without remuneration....Wealth is 
a servant and not a master, and wisdom is a master 
and not a servant. [The teacher seeking wealth] 
has reversed this principle, making the servant the 
master and the master the servant... 


The yeshiva, the bet midrash, and the madrasa 


The milieu in which instruction and learning occurred were remarkably similar in classical 
Islamic civilization for young Muslims and Jews in both form and method. This suggests not 
only the similar nature of the Jewish and Muslim educational enterprise in the preparation of 
the youngster for a religious-legal relationship with God but also that Muslims learnt from 
the educational infrastructure of Judaism in North Africa and elsewhere as they came to 
design their own mechanisms and institutions of instruction. 

The question of when the Jewish academy came into existence is the subject of ongoing 
scholarly debate. While the more traditional opinion sees it as having been initiated in the 
era of the Amoraim (the sages of the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds) of the third to 
fifth centuries, a more recent view (relying primarily on modern theories of Talmudic 
recension) posits their introduction only in the near post-Talmudic era (ca. 450-600 cE).” 
In either case, it was fully developed by the tenth century, and its best known exemplar was 
the Sara Academy situated in Baghdad, whose organization is described in some detail by a 
contemporary visitor from North Africa. 

Both sides to the dispute agree, however, that the formal, institutional academy known in 
Hebrew as yeshiva and Aramaic as metivta (literally, a place of sitting) was preceded by smaller- 
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scale schools that were known, individually, as be rav (literally, a rabbi’s house) in which a 
small circle of disciples gathered to study with a particular teacher —just as circles of Muslim 
disciples would meet in a hralaga or majlis (also, literally, a place of sitting), usually situated in 
a mosque, with an individual faqih or religious scholar.*! 

Of greater etymological proximity, however, are the terms bet midrash (Hebrew) or be 
midrasha (Aramaic), closely approximated by the Arabic term madrasa, all three being derivatives 
of a cognate verb, dr”s, to study or teach (depending upon the verbal form employed). The 
best known of all the medieval madrasas, and the model after which many later such schools 
were founded, was the Nizamiyya, established in 1067 by the Seljuk minister Nizam al- 
Mulk — also in Baghdad. (In 1091, a year before he died, Nizam al-Mulk had the distinction 
of appointing Aba Hamid Muhammad Al-Ghazali to the faculty of the Nizdmiyya, the 
last such position the latter would hold before his “defection” from philosophical study to 
mysticism.” We have taken note of Ghazili’s philosophy of education and its influence on 
Jewish educational theory in the previous section.) 

The similarities between, or mutual influences upon, the yeshiva and madrasa are also a 
matter of disagreement. In his study of medieval Muslim education, A. S. Tritton indicated 
his belief that the latter was modeled upon the former.*® On the other hand, S. D. Goitein 
declared, “The yeshiva was pre-Islamic, and, even during the heyday of Islam, differed 
completely from its Islamic counterpart, the madrasa (as far as it could be compared to the 
yeshiva at all).”* A striking confluence of method, nonetheless, was the emphasis each placed 
upon memorization. 


Orality versus textuality 


Both religions’ legal systems rely on the evidence of both scripture and tradition — initially oral 
and eventually recorded. During the intervals between the amalgamation of the traditions 
and their reduction to writing (and even afterward!), both placed significant emphasis on 
memorization. Memorization (Aramaic: girsa) was accomplished, by and large, through 
rote repetition. The Talmud, for one, advises that “One who repeats his lesson 100 times 
cannot be compared to one who repeats it 101 times” (BT Hagigah 9b) and recommends 
memorization as a necessary prerequisite for comprehension: “Let one memorize and 
subsequently analyze” (BT Shabbat 63a).*° 

In Islam, the memorization of the Qur’an (tahfiz) was both a staple of religious education 
and an exceptional religious and cultural virtue. As the hadith report, 


Whoever reads the Qur’an, memorizes it, and acts upon it, on the Day of Judgment he 
will be clad (by angels) with a crown of light, its light is like the sunlight, and his parents 
will be clad with two garments better than the whole world and whatever it contains. So 
they would amazingly ask: “What action did we do to deserve this?” They will be told: 
“Because your son memorized the Qur’an.” (Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi) 


Whosoever memorizes the Qur’an and practices what is lawful and abstains from what 
is prohibited, Allah will enter him into the Garden [of Eden] and accept his intercession 
on behalf of ten such relatives who have been destined to enter Hell. (Tirmidhi) 


Here, too, however, memorization was only the preface to comprehension, as reflected in 
one of the aphorisms of Nasir al-Din Ttsi: “Memorizing two words is better than hearing 
two pages, but understanding two words is better than memorizing two pages” (Risala 19r). 
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In Judaism, however, the early emphasis on memorization was eventually mooted due 
to the widespread proliferation of Talmudic manuscripts. As Efrat and Elman report in their 
comparative study of the yeshiva and the madrasa, Islamic law had certainly developed a 
strong book tradition by the time of the organization of the famous Nizamiyya madrasa in 
1067. In contrast, “the geonic yeshivot struggled to maintain a privileged position for orality 
while yielding to the demands of the book culture within which it found itself”*° 

Of greater significance for our purpose, however, is the somewhat anomalous situation 
that even after the initial appearance of such manuscripts in the eighth century, memorization 
continued, unabated, to be the preferred practice in Jewish schools and academies throughout 
the Muslim world. 

In his seminal “Epistle” on the composition of the Talmud, R. Sherirah Ga’on (d. 1006) 
stated, 


How were the Mishnah and Talmud written? 

The Talmud and Mishnah were not written, but rather composed, and the rabbis 
were careful to recite orally, but not from [written] copies, for we say, “Things which 
are oral, you may not say in writing,” and we say “These you may write, but you may 


not write laws.”*” 


Aaron Hakohen Sargado, a mid-tenth-century authority, reported, first-hand, on the 
practice of his own academy (yeshiva), stating, “Our whole yeshiva, of which it is known 
that its version [of the Talmud] is from the mouths of the great ones, most of them [i.e., the 
members of the yeshiva] do not know anything of a book...”*8 


Decline and fall of the Muslim-Jewish educational culture 


Crucially, moreover, these striking parallels of educational Jewish-Muslim purpose, 
pedagogy/pedagogue, student, and milieu were constructed within a political framework in 
which the educational work of the Abrahamic faiths in preparing individuals for a worshipful 
engagement in the life of society was a political given and embedded in the nature of civic life. 
Early medieval Islamic civilization depended on the delicate balance of power between legal 
(the class of the ulama) and civic (represented by the caliph) authority,*’ and the preservation 
of this relationship meant the perpetuation of a religiously well-educated populace (or at 
least elements from it) from which the legal elite could emerge. 

However, if the existence of this stable political relationship accounts at least in part for 
the circumstances of the fertile exchange of Jewish-Muslim educational thinking in the 
early medieval period (ca. 750-1200) as exemplified by Al-Ghazali and Maimonides, then 
it stands to reason that the breakdown and atrophy of that relationship and other related 
changes within the Islamic civilization are likely to account at least in part for the atrophy and 
ultimately complete termination of this shared, cross-fertilizing educational culture. 

The early Islamic phase (632-1100) had necessitated the expenditure of a huge amount 
of jurisprudential energy of the part on both Muslims and Jews, and this creativity had 
provided the basis of the shared culture outlined earlier. On the part of Muslim scholars, 
the entire edifice of the methods and substance of a juridical practice (Shari’a) had to be 
derived from the text of the Qur’an and the Sunna (customary practice) of Muhammad 
as Islam transmogrified from the religious praxis of a small, tribal community with the 
presence of the religion’s founder in its midst to the imperial faith of a conquering power, 
without its founder alive to turn to for rulings. Islam and Muslims in the two centuries after 
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Muhammad’s death rapidly came face-to-face with a proliferation of circumstances for 
which there was little or no legal precedent in the Qur’an and Sunna itself. It was in these 
circumstances of rapid, necessary legal innovation that the Schools of Islamic Law — Maliki, 
Hanafi, Hanbali, and Shafi‘t — each with its eponymous founder and a circle of religious- 
legal disciples, which were later to become canonical, emerged, each with its own methods 
of making a legal application of the Qur’an and the Sunna to contingent circumstances and 
its own ways of teaching these methods. 

Simultaneously, Jewish rabbinical scholars had to make sense legally of novel circumstances 
as the status of Jewish communities of the Middle East changed from suspect outsiders of 
the Byzantine Roman Empire to fully-fledged citizens (even if not on equal terms with 
Muslims) of the new Islamic world order. 

In these circumstances, Muslims and Jews had needed to draw both legally, educationally, 
and philosophically on each other and on the philosophy of the ancients in order to make 
sense and respond to rapidly changing socio-political circumstances. However, from the 
thirteenth century onward, the political and intellectual climate of the Muslim world 
changed, and the circumstances of Muslim-Jewish exchange changed with them. 

First, intellectually, the assault of Al-Ghazalt on the Hellenistic trend in Muslim 
philosophy and the application of the Aristotelian method dented the confidence of Muslim 
thinkers in the religious propriety of drawing on the philosophy of non-Muslim pagan 
thinkers. Despite the fierce rebuttal of Al-Ghaziali’s claims by Ibn Rushd in his famous 
“Incoherence of the Incoherence” (ca.1179), the Sunni Muslim world never applied itself 
to systematic theological-philosophy with the energy and creativity that it had done from ca. 
900 to 1200. Thus, crucially for this chapter, a significant platform and theological neutral 
space for Muslim-Jewish intellectual and educational exchange was gradually eradicated. 
The rejection by Jews of a significant portion of the Maimonidean philosophical corpus — 
beginning in Provence in the mid-thirteenth century — marks a similar turning point. 

Second, the Messianic energy that had taken Islam from the borders of France to China 
in the expectation of a world converted to Islam before the End of Time gave way to an 
acceptance by the Muslim rulers and ulama (religious-legal scholars) of the existence of 
a world divided geo-politically into the Muslim world (Dar al-Islam) and politically non- 
Muslim world (Dar al-Kufr). This quasi-legal construction of the world came together with 
the realization that Dar al-Islam might itself be threatened by Christendom and other entities 
and, indeed, that Dar al-Islam might itself contract. This increased political vulnerability was 
exacerbated by the devastating Mongol invasions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
whose destruction of the great libraries of ‘Abbasid Baghdad symbolized the destruction of 
a multi-faith educational culture that had seen the collaborative quest for knowledge as a 
religious virtue in its own right. The Crusades, while a mere nuisance compared with the 
Mongol invasions, exacerbated this increased feeling of vulnerability and the feeling that 
outsiders and, therefore, outsider-insiders to the world of Islam like Jews and Christians 
were not so much a source of intellectual benefit as intellectual as well as political threat. 

The increased vulnerability of the Muslim world from the outside was mirrored and 
aggravated by internal dynastic strife that disrupted the relative stability of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, even if its power had come to be largely symbolic, and meant that successive 
dynasties of Fatimid, Ayyabid, Mamluk, and latterly Seljuk dynasties survived by dint of 
their ability to organize politically and mobilize themselves militarily. This again contributed 
to the withering of the conditions of multi-faith and multicultural intellectual exchange that 
had characterized such situations as Ummayad Cérdoba under ‘Abd al-Rahman II] or the 
House of Wisdom in ‘Abbasid Baghdad. This is perhaps best represented by the fact that the 
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famous, chivalric Salah al-Din al-Ayyabi, better known as Saladin (r. 1169 — 1193), defender 
of Jerusalem and founder of the Ayyabid Sultanate, was responsible for closing the Jewish 
Houses of Study in Cairo. Moreover, across the Muslim world during the Ayyabid and 
Mamluk periods, synagogues and churches, which also acted, as we have seen, as centres of 
education, were converted into mosques in a development that had been almost unknown 
in the ‘Abbasid period and expressly forbidden by the early caliphs of Islam. For the first 
time in Muslim consciousness during the late medieval and early modern period, Jews (and 
even more so Christians) came to be regarded at times not as Abrahamic cousins as People of 
the Book (albeit rather misguided ones with some strange religious views!) but, especially at 
times of war and crisis, as “the enemy within.” This hardening of attitude was accompanied 
by hardening of the rules of dhimma, such as restrictions on bearing arms, dress, professions, 
and governmental service, imposed on Jews and Christians by Shari’a law, which Muslim 
jurists and rulers had tended in times of Muslim confidence to apply with maximum possible 
leniency and expediency. 

The Sunni Muslim world regained a high degree of political stability and material and 
intellectual confidence under the Ottoman sultans, in particular from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries onward. It is unsurprising, therefore, according to our thesis that the 
situation of the substantial Jewish communities of Anatolia, including large numbers of 
Sephardic (Spanish) and other Jews seeking asylum from persecution in northern Europe 
and expulsion from Spain, Portugal, and England in the early modern period, found 
themselves in situations of refuge and potential flourishing in the Ottoman Empire under 
Muslim law that had re-instituted religious tolerance of People of the Book.” In the sixteenth 
century in particular, Jews were prized, encouraged, and sometimes ordered to populate 
areas of the Ottoman Empire (e.g., newly conquered Cyprus) as they were recognized for 
their knowledge in commerce and of European habits and languages and were allowed, for 
example, with severe restrictions made at the behest of the calligraphic class of scribes, to 
introduce printing in Latin languages and Hebrew, though not in the Arabic or Osmanli 
script. 

This last point betrays an essential flaw in the Ottoman enterprise. The Ottoman Empire 
was a highly successful and well-organized military religious state whose ruling elite 
occupied positions in religious office, government, and the army (or Janissary corps to which 
a Jewish functionary was attached as the commercial agent). Its educational system, run 
through private endowments called awgdf and usually attached to mosque complexes called 
millet, served for the perpetuation of a class of efficient imperial bureaucrats, imams, and civil 
servants who could run an empire; it did not, by and large, serve the interests of intellectual 
innovation or intellectual cultural exchange. 

This educational absence, in the long run, had disastrous consequences both for the 
Ottomans themselves and for Jews living in the Ottoman Empire. For the Ottomans, it meant 
that technological, intellectual, and commercial innovations, such as the aforementioned 
printing, and capital finance as well as ideas of the empirical sciences and _ political 
representation that were built, ironically, on the platform of Islamic medieval learning, had 
to be imported from the outside and only arrived wholesale with the Tanzimat reforms of 
the mid-nineteenth century when it was too late for them to be integrated effectively into 
Ottoman Muslim life. For Jews under the Ottomans, the lack of dedication to education 
meant the atrophy and eventually the loss of the very skills that had made them such prized 
citizens of the Ottoman state in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: namely, knowledge 
of European languages and cultural forms, such as theatre," and the latest ways of commerce 
and skills of manufacture such as of fine clothes. 
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Reports of European visitors to Istanbul in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries speak 
of conditions of material and intellectual impoverishment of the Ottoman Jews, who were 
already in circumstances of terminal decline within an Ottoman state that had become 
the “sick man of Europe.” By the nineteenth century, this state was desperately under- 
financed and desperately short of political and educational ideas of its own, for which it was 
increasingly dependent on the (highly-inappropriate) models of the secular French republic. 

If the conditions of Ottoman Jews in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were bad, 
elsewhere in the Muslim world they were worse. Travelers to Morocco, for example, told of 
the ritual humiliation of Jews who were confined to their own quarters in Moroccan cities 
and were allowed out only if they were wearing signifiers of their essential inferiority to 
Muslims, such as straw slippers!” 

Whereas from the earliest days of Islam the accent of Jewish activity had been focused on 
the Muslim world within a civilization molded by the Abrahamic law with the opportunities 
derived thereof for educational synergy, from the nineteenth century onward the legal and 
education systems of both Muslims and Jews were to be increasingly modeled on the national 
education systems of secularizing Europe and were enmeshed in the colonial ambitions of 
the Great Powers. These education systems, such as that of Egypt and elsewhere in the 
Muslim world, were still informed at a distance by the principles of Islamic law, but the 
educational fabric of Islam of the kuttab, the madrasas, and the legal schools, built around the 
respectful personal relationship between the teacher and the taught, was replaced by secular 
primary, secondary, and tertiary education with statutorily defined curricula. The purpose 
of these new national curricula was the establishment of secular, national, and technological 
states served by specialist doctors, lawyers, engineers, and bureaucrats for whom the human 
being’s relationship with God and its legal expression were now entirely a private affair, if 
it was permitted existence at all. The rapid dissemination of secular education among Jews 
through schools established by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, beginning in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, had a like effect upon Jewish education and also contributed 
toward the deterioration of the standing of Jews in the Muslim world.® 


The philosophical reconstitution of Muslim-Jewish relations in 
education 


So in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, Muslims and Jews qua religious believers 
have gone their separate ways in the faithful education of their young, which is usually the 
preserve either of faith-based community institutions within national states or a marginal, 
relatively neglected element of statutory national curricula (e.g., the GCSE Islamic Studies 
or Jewish Studies programs in England). Furthermore, at the geo-political level, at which, as 
we have seen, the conditions for Muslim-Jewish collaboration in education have either been 
created or obstructed, the European-Jewish project of Zionism (1895-1948), promoted by 
and then resisted by the British national state, followed by the establishment of the State of 
Israel (1948) and the displacement and (from a standard Muslim point of view) subsequent 
repression of Palestinian Sunni Muslims by the State of Israel have driven a sharp and 
seemingly unshiftable political wedge between two Abrahamic communities. This event 
has generated a collective amnesia of the fact that for centuries these communities lived in 
close and usually amicable collaborative educational coexistence characterized by a cross- 
fertilization of educational purpose and pedagogy. 

This political state of affairs is itself highly disruptive of both comparative and 
collaborative Jewish-Muslim education in the Middle East and the Euro-American Muslim- 
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Jewish diaspora. In 2008, one of us was involved in a collaboration between a Muslim faith 
school and a Jewish synagogue youth group in North London over a piece of drama — a 
collaboration that foundered on the political rocks of the 2008-2009 Israeli invasion of Gaza. 
Extreme anti-Zionist narratives drive the radicalization of a significant minority of young 
Muslims on the internet. Deeply regrettably, Judaism has become conflated with Zionism 
in the minds of many young Muslims, leading to a creeping anti-Semitism in elements 
of the Muslim community and the erroneous belief by many young Jews that all young 
Muslims are potential terrorists. How, if at all, can education help young Jews and Muslims 
to transcend and then to transform this political hiatus and find a way forward to a more 
enlightened, mutually respectful, and synergistic future? 

We suggest that a return to the shared philosophical-theological educational purpose of 
Jewish-Muslim education on the relatively level playing field of liberal secular democracies 
such as Britain and America can be a good place to start. For many Jews in these settings, a 
significant component of education is still the effective induction of the young human into 
the Covenant with God and for many Muslims in these liberal secular settings, similarly, a 
significant component of education is still an induction into the Way of Life (Din) of submission 
to God (Al-Islam). Within the framework of mainstream state school education on a level legal 
playing field, where young Muslims and young Jews meet by default, the humanities subjects 
(which, after all, were designed for the nurture of young people’s humanity)* can help. In 
this part of the chapter, we suggest that the philosophy of critical realism can help reactivate 
an understanding of this shared educational purpose in its religious and historical dimensions. 

Therefore, the next section of the chapter suggests tools for effecting a serious and 
meaningful comparative religious educational provision for young Muslims and young Jews 
that, in line with typical requirements for state schools, will help them to learn about, from, 
and for their faith traditions in a way that harnesses multi-faith perspectives and draws on the 
distinctive metaphysical nature of the traditions of Judaism and Islam. This is done by using 
what we call the fulcrum of critical realist philosophy in the classroom in what we term the 
extra-faith, inter-faith, and intra-faith modes, including embracing “difficult” issues. 


The fulcrum of critical realism in Muslim-Jewish education 


The critical realist understanding of reality is grounded in three inter-related philosophical 
principles: 


1 ontological realism, 
2 epistemological relativism, and 
3 judgmental rationality (Figure 10.1). 


These have together been described as the fulcrum of critical realism and its cognate 
Islamic critical realism.*° 

Ontological realism means that being exists independently of knowing/knowledge (e.g., 
the sun exists in exactly the same way whether the universe is described in a geocentric or 
a heliocentric way). In the social-natural world, the objects of knowledge are existentially 
intransitive; that is to say that they exist independently of the agents of knowledge, otherwise 
there would be nothing to know in the first place. However, the social processes of knowing 
are causally interactive with the objects that they come to know. 

When applied to the ontology of the spirit and religion, ontological realism pertains to the 
essential being of spiritual phenomena. For example, God can be said to exist (or not exist) 
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Figure 10.1 The fulcrum of critical realism and Islamic critical realism 


independently of our knowledge of Him. Unseen spiritual realities (e.g., human/divine 
spirit, divine providence, intercession with God) can be allowed to exist (or not to exist) 
independently of our knowledge of or belief in them. Ontological realism about God does 
not claim that God exists but that the fact and realities of His existence are not dependent on 
our knowledge of Him/Them. 

As far as young Muslims and Jews are concerned, ontological realism refers inter alia 
to spiritual being and entities: the unified being of God, the reality of Prophethood, the 
existence of Revelation — the Torah and the Qur’an — the reality of Divine Purpose and 
Destiny — in short, to the basis of a shared metaphysical universe independent of the specifics 
of creed and to the philosophical possibility that this metaphysical universe exists. 

Epistemological relativism asserts that beliefs about and understandings and knowledge 
of Being are socially produced, instantiated in historical and personal circumstances, fallible 
and transient. Epistemological relativism in the spiritual domain of the dimension of religious 
belief pertains to beliefs, knowledge, and understandings of spiritual phenomena that usually 
take the form of religious traditions. 

To espouse the idea of epistemological relativism is to say “... that a belief about the reality 
or existence of God is quite consistent with ... the idea that God manifests Himself in a 
variety of different ways or is accessed by different people in different traditions in a plurality 
of different ways.””” In other words, the fact that God has been known differently does not mean that 
the God that is known is different. 

Typically, when thinking about Jewish-Muslims relations, in the category of epistemological 
relativism would fall the concepts of Covenant and Din as methods and ways of coming-to- 
know and forming a relationship with God. Also, within this category would fall the various 
manifestations of Jewish and Muslim traditions: Sunni, Shi’a, Orthodox, United Reformed, 
Liberal, and the like. The placing of these in the dimension of epistemological relativity can, 
as we will see, enable young Muslims and Jews to understand that within the Abrahamic 
tradition there have been many ways of approaching the being of the One God, even if they 
do not believe that they are equally truthful or effective. 

Within the critical realist schema, the compatibility of ontological realism and 
epistemological relativism necessitates judgmental rationality. That is to say that there exist 
or can be created rational criteria to adjudicate between different knowledges, traditions, 
understandings, and values that are not all equally accurate, truthful, sustainable, or useful. 

Judgmental rationality in the spiritual dimension pertains to deliberation and deciding 
about the plausibility of spiritual phenomena and the traditions connected with them: The 
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compatibility of ontological realism and epistemological relativism necessitates judgmental 
rationality in that there must be coherent rational (doctrinal), emotional, and experiential grounds for 
choosing one mode of spiritual access (religious tradition) as opposed to another if that decision is to be 
intellectually and spiritually sustainable. 

The methods of Judaic-Islamic religious decision making can be located in the category 
of judgmental rationality. These include exegesis (tafsir/parshanut), analogy (qiyds/hegeish), 
consensus (ijmd‘), and the hermeneutical principles (middot) by which the Torah is analyzed. 

Therefore, it is possible with these basic principles both to claim that God has been 
accessed and has revealed His Being through a variety of traditions and to choose or to be 
committed to one tradition as opposed to another, while still drawing on the insights of other 
faiths. 

This fulcrum of critical realism presents an intellectual framework that, as we will see, can 
offer the young Muslim, the young Jew and other young people of faith: 


1 confidence in the rational possibility of the existence of essential spiritual phenomena as 
described by their faith at the level of ontological realism; 

2 humility with regard to his or her interpretation of these phenomena and his or her 
sectarian commitments, which includes openness to the spiritual insights of those of 
other faiths at the level of epistemology; and 

3 intellectual rigor in the tools for making decisions and distinctions between competing 
truth-claims and the authenticity of different religious experiences at the level of 
judgmental rationality. 


It offers the possibility of a “light” religious perennialism* that is commensurate, for 
example, with Qur’anic teaching about the authenticity and inviolability of a variety of 
religions” and with Jewish tradition’s stipulation that the divine voice of revelation at Sinai 
was heard by all “seventy” nations—each in its own language.” 

Many spiritual roads lead potentially to the top of the mountain of spiritual ontology, but 
they do not all necessarily do so with equal truth or efficacy. 


From philosophy to pedagogy (Figure 10.2) 


Spiritual being: the extra-faith mode 


The application of the fulcrum of critical realism in the humanities classroom involves 
condensing these complex philosophical ideas down to a pedagogical form. For these 
purposes, ontological realism becomes “spiritual being” and is to be explored through what 
we call the extra-faith mode. 

The extra-faith mode is the mode at which the nature of spiritual and religious phenomena 
is examined ontologically in the classroom without reference to a religious tradition. It 
is the mode of looking at the field of absolute concerns of the life of the spirit generated 
by the universal quest for the meaning of life. The extra-faith mode is also the mode of 
identification by pupils in conversation with their teachers of universal religious phenomena 
that are fit for study and analysis. 

In teacher-training sessions in secondary religious education conducted at the University 
of Cambridge, for example, the following spiritual phenomena have been identified (by no 
means exclusively and exhaustively) in the extra-faith mode as part of a universal patrimony 
of spiritual being: justice, destiny, nature, God(s), pilgrimage, prayer, the after-life, religious 
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Figure 10.2 The fulcrum of critical realism transposed into religious education 


books, and morality.°' Thus, it is the mode that in some ways combines the world religions’ 
phenomenological approach that underscored the multicultural turn in religious education 
with the current trends toward philosophy and ethics in the philosophical identification of 
universal religious phenomena. 

The extra-faith mode enables a teacher to bring those who have a commitment to different 
faiths and those who have no commitment to faith into the classroom conversation at the 
very start of a unit of study on an equal epistemic footing, which can help to create a climate 
of consensual humility, which is essential to the success of the shared quest for religious 
understanding.” Teachers can create a consensus in the extra-faith mode that these spiritual 
phenomena exist in the lives of religious people without any reference to the necessity of 
a truth-claim or lack of it. In other words, the class can agree to proceed according to the 
principle of ontological realism as if these spiritual phenomena exist.*’ For even if they turn 
out to be either false or only partially true, they will be things that no class member can deny 
affects people’s lives and minds. 

Once this consensus is achieved and the pupils have identified a religious phenomenon, 
the teacher is free to explore the most basic nature of the phenomena (e.g., pilgrimage as 
a journey made with a spiritual purpose) so that all the students can get a clear idea of the 
nature of what they are studying in a way that will also begin to suggest relativity and variety, 
and of religious understanding and the particular manifestations of that universal nature in 
the Jewish and Muslim traditions. 

In the context of education for Jewish-Muslim relations, the extra-faith mode can be used 
to examine the meaning and nature of a relationship with God, the nature of Revelation and 
Prophethood (i.e., What is God? What is Revelation? What is Prophethood?) as a prelude 
for a closer comparative examination of the specifics of Judaism and Islam in the inter-faith 
mode (see further). 
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Spiritual knowing and understanding: the inter-faith mode 


Therefore, while spiritual being at the extra-faith mode refers to religious phenomena — 
metaphysical realities that are claimed by religions to exist in the ontology of the spirit — 
epistemological relativism becomes, at the level of the classroom, “spiritual knowing and 
understanding” and is explored through the inter-faith mode (see Figures 10.2 and 10.3). 

The inter-faith mode is the comparative mode of exploring different religious phenomena 
as understood from the point of view of different faith traditions and different sectarian 
positions within traditions. It is the comparative mode at which children can understand 
that similar phenomena of spiritual and religious being have been expressed similarly and 
differently in different faith traditions. It is the informative, “learning-about-religion” 
mode in which the child can gather information about the faith of the “other” compared 
with facets of his or her own faith. Thus, it is the mode of discovery that some religious 
phenomena and beliefs are universal, while others are not. It is the mode of visits to sacred 
sites and of exploration of the deep diversity of human religious expression in artifacts, art, 
and architecture. Such visits in the inter-faith mode may themselves challenge the deeply 
held cultural prejudices and assumptions of some children. For example, Conroy et al. ™ 
describe the visit of Muslim girls to a Hindu temple, which, after resistance and reluctance, 
was deeply transformative of their opinion of the Hindu “other.” The same can apply to 
Muslim visit to synagogues and Jewish visits to mosques, by which the sacredness of space 
and architecture can help them to transcend political differences and inherited prejudices. 

In short, the inter-faith mode is the mode of the comparative exposure to the most visible, 
audible elements of spiritual expression. It is the mode at which, for example, Muslim and 
Jewish children can discover and explore their places of worship and core articles of faith 
and understand that they are particular manifestations of universal religious phenomena in a 
way that does not undermine their particularity but which connects both faiths to a universal 
human tendency to seek a systematic connection with Truth-and-Reality — God. 

In this regard, it will be particularly important for Jewish and Muslim children to explore 
the ideas of Covenant and Din as expressions of a relationship with God in their traditions 
that exhibit both similarity and difference. The deeper meanings of Covenant and Din in 
the lived experiences of Muslims and Jews can be explored in the intra-faith mode (see 
Figure 10.3). 


What is a relationsip 
with God? 


What are different 
What are different religious manifestations 


religious manifestations and meanings ofa 
of a relationsip with relationship with God? 
God (e.g., Covenant How does a relationship 
and Din)? with God affect 
people’s lives? 

















Figure 10.3 An example of the fulcrum of critical realism in use with the example of Covenant 
or Din 
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Spiritual deliberation, decision making and commitment: the intra-faith 
mode 


The intra-faith mode emerges from the fact that it is not enough for children to be exposed 
to the ontology and epistemology of the spirit and of religion if they are to be provided with 
a serious religious education. Given that they are at the phase, especially in adolescence, of 
negotiating and making their first independent decisions about their core, absolute values, 
they must be enabled to experience, decide, feel and, if and when appropriate, to commit and 
justify their religious faith (or lack of it). Therefore, in this classroom version of the fulcrum 
of critical realism, judgmental rationality becomes “spiritual deliberation, experience and 
commitment” and is explored through the intra-faith mode. The intra-faith mode is the 
mode for exploring, in depth, the spiritual experience of religious phenomena and being 
empowered through knowledge, analysis, and discussion to make personal decisions and 
judgments about them and their claims to truth. 

This is also the mode for the teasing out of the esoteric juice from exoteric faith positions 
that the children may already have* (e.g., the performance of ablution [wudi’] before prayer 
in Islam and ritual hand washing before meals [netillat yadayim] in Judaism). It is the mode at 
which the skilled religious education teacher can challenge Muslim and Jewish children, at 
primary or secondary level, to explore the deeper meaning and spiritual rationality of beliefs 
and practices that they have learnt at home or in the madrasa or Jewish day school in order 
that they can understand them properly and be enabled to articulate them to others. It is in 
this vital mode that contested sectarian positions can be explored: what they mean in life to 
those who believe them and for those who reject them. It is a vital mode for learning how to 
justify and articulate religious faith to a skeptical and secular world. 

For example, among teacher-trainees at Cambridge, one exercise involved distinguishing 
between Islamic primary sources, Islamist derivatives, and violently extreme Islamist texts 
by identification of a criteria of a lack of Islamic “seriousness” in Manichean world views 
and by furnishing elements of basic textual analysis for recognizing an authentic Islamic 
text.*” That is to say, in the intra-faith mode Muslim and Jewish young people can be shown 
that there are simple ways to choose for themselves between healthy and unhealthy forms of 
spiritual doctrine and experience and to learn how to tease apart religious faith from politics 
and culture. Thus, the intra-faith mode can help them to develop both spiritual literacy 
and other-regarding moral autonomy. The intra-faith mode both challenges the intellectual 
laziness that spiritual experience cannot be articulated or analyzed identified by Barnes and 
allows for the reality of the ineffable, unspeakable nature of direct experience of the Holy, 
which is the experience of the mystic from a wide range of faith traditions, including Islam 
and Judaism. 

In the intra-faith mode, children can explore their own and their families’ experiences 
of Covenant and Din through interviews and sharing of family stories. Jewish children can 
explain to Muslim children what it means to have a covenantal relationship with God and 
how this manifests in daily life. Muslim children can share the experience of religion as a Din 
(way of life) and the opportunities and difficulties that may present to life in secular contexts 
for them or their parents. 

Thereby, using the fulcrum of critical realism, teachers can help young people to share 
something of the essential character of what it means to live and think as a Muslim or a 
Jew, which is a particularly important contribution of young people of faith to the study of 
religion in a materialist and secular environment that is often inherently inhospitable to and 
ignorant of the extra-worldly concerns of religious believers. 
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The role of history education 


If mainstream religious education has a role to play in creating an intellectually robust 
platform for Muslim-Jewish understanding within a broader context of the development 
of the religious literacy of all children, history education also has an important role to play. 

We have suggested earlier how extreme, one-sided historical narratives drive religious 
radicalization and extremism in young Muslims and Jews. Moreover, the absence of 
the history of Judaic-Islamic contribution to the progress of humanity in school history 
in Britain, America, and elsewhere contributes to a dangerous lack of empathy in young 
Muslims and Jews and an inability to understand the history of the present” from the others’ 
point of view. This “absent curriculum”® is partly, of course, a product of the nationalistic 
function of school history of building shared national identity, which itself was built upon 
the relegation of faith-based identities. Nevertheless, the teaching of the contribution of 
moments of intense Muslim-Christian-Jewish collaboration to the general patrimony of 
human progress, such as Cérdoba in Umayyad al-Andalus and ‘Abbasid Baghdad or the 
apparatus of the high Ottoman state, will give all pupils in contemporary multi-faith settings 
a better awareness of how religious faith has not historically been only an obstacle to scientific 
progress (as is commonly presented in many schools as the default intellectual position) but 
a significant platform for it. 

The inclusion of some of the contributions of these faith-groups in school history will 
also help to undermine the false narrative of historical enmity between faith-groups that 
underscores the default expectancy of many young people in the world today and will help to 
create the conditions of intellectual collaboration and exchange. It can even in the long-term 
future inspire the political will for change by drawing on a rich, collaborative past. History 
education can help create the conditions for more general rapprochement between young 
Muslims and Jews by suggesting both the possibility for real political change and shared 
intellectual success and innovation. 


Conclusion 


Cochran! cites the example of Mamlik slave-soldiers who were educated by the state to 
change languages, national identifications, loyalty, and religious beliefs as a clear example of 
the deeply transformative power of education. While no responsible contemporary educator 
would aim to have their charges “change” any of the above, the world faces a series of crises 
of which a significant common factor is the failure of different religiously defined groups 
living within national frameworks to communicate effectively and humanely with each other 
and also with those individuals and institutions characterized by the absence of faith. 

Israel-Palestine is one obvious example of an unresolved religio-national conflict that 
vexes the minds and infects the consciousness of significant numbers of young Muslims and 
Jews. In the face of such entrenched and polarized contemporary hiatus, split and hostility, 
both history and theology suggest that Muslims and Jews are, in reality, natural friends and 
allies. This chapter has suggested that effective humanities education is one way, as both Al- 
Ghazali and Maimonides would have put it, to reactivate the habit of this natural Muslim- 
Jewish disposition for collaboration and success. 
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11 
Mysticism 
The quest for transcendence 


Aaron W. Hughes 


Both Judaism and Islam possess ancient and articulate forms of mystical expression. The 
focus of this chapter is less on the history of these two movements than on how they 
intersected with one another since the rise of Islam in the seventh century. Within this 
context, focus will be on three particular instances of mutual cross-pollination. The first 
is a form of intellectual mysticism that culminates in a divine vision and is customarily 
associated with medieval Neoplatonism, the intellectual worldview that both Muslim and 
Jewish intellectuals shared. The second is the use of Sufi techniques of meditation and 
spiritual training by Jewish thinkers — especially the descendants of the great Maimonides (d. 
1204) — in places such as Cairo. Such thinkers were inspired by Islamic mysticism to create 
a more pietistic and mystical understanding of the Torah and the divine commandments. 
The third and final example will be the controversial figure of Shabbetai Zevi (d. 1676) and 
his followers, the Dénme. Shabbetai was influenced by both Jewish and Islamic mystical 
traditions in Salonika, claimed to be the Messiah, and subsequently converted to Islam. 

Mysticism, generally conceived, is the quest for spiritual transformation. This can 
be envisaged as the attempt to unite with or be absorbed into the divine world, which in 
monotheistic religions is tantamount to God. While mysticism is certainly a personal 
journey, historically it takes place in specific communities that have created and developed 
distinctive practices, discourses, texts, institutions, traditions, and experiences. While these 
groups certainly derive from and engage with the larger religious traditions of which they 
are a part, they also differ from them in the sense that they are often predicated on secrecy 
and initiation and culminate in a form of personal revelation and gnosis. The relationship of 
mysticism to religion is thus a complicated one. Whereas mystics claim to delve deeper into 
the religious teachings and practices than the average worshipper, religious authorities often 
mistrust mystics on account of their propensity for antinomian behavior. 

Let me begin with a few theoretical cautions. While both Judaism and Islam possess 
lengthy traditions that involve such distinctive practices, institutions, and experiences, it 
is important not to assume, however, that there exists a normative mystical expression or 
experience in each tradition. The focus of scholarly study, then, is less the actual experience 
than the techniques that facilitate it and the textual accounts that attempt to describe it. In like 
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manner, we should not overlook the historical, intellectual, cultural, and even sociological 
contexts wherein these various expressions were articulated. Sometimes these practices and 
discourses overlapped on account of mutual influence, as we shall see later in this chapter, 
but oftentimes they did not. Although this chapter will focus solely on the former, it is 
nevertheless important to be aware that both Islamic and Jewish mysticisms often possessed 
distinctive concerns: Jewish mystics, for example, were concerned almost solely with the 
inner meaning of the Torah, the mystical and cosmological significance of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and the cosmic significance of performing the divine commandments. Since an 
Arabophone and Islamic inflected culture was the dominant one, it is often easier to show 
the influence that Islamic mysticism (Sufism; Arab. tasawwuf) had on Jewish mystics. Beyond 
historical influences, however, it is certainly safe to say that both Jewish and Islamic mystics 
were interested in piercing the mundane order of things — reality, religious performance, 
scripture — in order to get at the true reality (Arab. hagiqa) behind it. Once the veil of the 
exoteric world (Arab. zahir) has been rent, the mystic is able to experience the hidden and 
esoteric world (Arab. bdatin) that supports it.! One important difference to note between 
Islamic and Jewish mysticism is that if the former frequently represented a universal and 
inclusive message, Kabbalah, the most prominent form of Jewish mysticism, was highly 
exclusive, bordering on the xenophobic and racist. 

In Islam, many of these mystical forms, expressions, and traditions become solidified 
through the various schools or paths (furug; sing. fariqa) associated with Sufism and, in 
Judaism, with the teachings and doctrines of the Kabbalah. Although by far the largest 
intersection between Jewish and Islamic forms of mysticism may be found in the medieval 
Jewish pietists — often referred to as Jewish Sufis — we must not overlook both earlier and later 
expressions. This chapter accordingly presents an overview of some of the intersections and 
cross-pollinations between Jewish and Muslim mystics: the intellectual mysticism associated 
with the cosmological and epistemological framework of medieval Neoplatonism that both 
Jews and Muslim shared; the Sufi-inspired pietism of later medieval Jews; and the later use 
of Sufi ideas by heterodox movements, particularly Shabbetai Zevi and the Dénme. Before 
proceeding, however, a brief digression into some of the major themes of both Sufism and 
Kabbalah is in order. 


Jewish mysticism: an historical overview 


The term Kabbalah is used to describe the Jewish mystical tradition that recounts the 
unfolding of God and His interrelationship with the world through the mediation of the 
divine pleroma (Heb. sefirot). It found its fullest expression in the Sefer ha-Zohar (The Book of 
Radiance), attributed to Shimon bar Yochai (a second-century cE rabbinic sage) but apparently 
having been actually written, or at least given its final redaction, by Moses de Leon (1250- 
1305), who lived in what is today northern Spain. The origins of mysticism in Judaism are 
unclear, but most scholars date it to sometime in the Second Temple period, which carried 
through into the rabbinic period by means of elite rabbinic figures.* There are several distinct 
phases that will concern us here: pre-Kabbalistic, Kabbalistic, and Lurianic. 

The earliest iterations of pre-Kabbalistic mystical traditions often involve speculation 
about the hekhalot (divine “palaces” or “chambers”) or the merkabah (the divine “chariot,” 
in reference to Ezekiel, chapter 1). For this reason, it is often referred to as hekhalot or 
merkabah mysticism, and its teachings can be isolated in a group of texts that span from the 
first to the eleventh centuries CE. Initiates were said to ascend to the divine chariot through 
mystical practices, and the texts that describe the experiences are highly visual in orientation. 
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Another important aspect of these traditions was speculation and reflection on the mystical 
and cosmographical aspects of the Hebrew alphabet, something on clear display in the 
writings of Abraham Abi’l-‘Afiya (also known as Abraham Abulafia; d. ca. 1291), which was 
thought to have magical properties.* If one could master the secrets of the Hebrew Bible, it 
was assumed, one could ideally understand the mysteries of the universe. It is worth noting 
here that mysticism was not simply textual but cosmological. One of the most important 
works of hekhalot and merkabah mysticism was the Sefer Yetzirah (Book of Creation), which 
although made up of several distinct literary strands, was most likely redacted in the ninth 
century in an Islamic milieu.* 

By far the fullest literary expression of Kabbalah was the Sefer ha-Zohar, a sprawling work 
that contains, among other things, an esoteric commentary to the first five books of the 
Hebrew Bible. As Jews and Muslims were forced out of the newly unified Spain in 1492, 
the main locus of Jewish mystical speculation now focused on several groups associated with 
Safed (today in northern Israel). Moses Cordovero (d. 1570) was one of the first to provide 
an integration of the previous differing schools in Kabbalistic interpretation. Isaac Luria 
(d. 1572) subsequently recast earlier Kabbalistic speculations in what is generally referred 
to as Lurianic Kabbalah, which puts the individual mystic at the center of an unfolding 
cosmic drama, one wherein he (they were always male) was responsible for restoring 
cosmic harmony through the proper performance of the divine commandments. Lurianic 
mythology was subsequently used to explain the actions of the self-proclaimed Messiah, 
Shabbetai Zvi (d. 1676), when he converted to Islam. Some of his followers, known as the 
Dénme (converts), also converted to Islam but were said to practice Judaism in secret. The 
idea of being a Muslim externally and a Jew internally formed another variation on the zahir/ 
batin (exoteric/esoteric) dialectic that is a hallmark of mysticism. Finally, mystical speculation 
was particularly popular in Eastern Europe, among groups such as the Bratslav hasidim, who 
also emphasized piety and a personal relationship with God. 


Islamic mysticism: an historical overview 


The origins of the mystical current in Islam are equally difficult to ascertain with historical 
certainty.° Later mystics would certainly ascribe their goals and attribute their practices to the 
Prophet, especially his mi‘raj and isr@, which taken together formed the constituent parts of his 
night flight or spiritual journey into the heavens. As in Judaism, distinct mystical teachings, 
practices, and institutions developed only later. Different teachings and ritualistic techniques 
(Arab. dhikr) became associated with distinct schools that were associated with a master (shaykh), 
who would trace his mystical credentials and lineage (Arab. silsila) directly back to the Prophet. 
Before the establishment of these schools, however, mysticism seems to have been embodied 
primarily in select individuals — such as Hasan al-Basri (d. 728) and Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 
mid-eighth century) —who lived humbly and pietistically, providing an alternative to the wealth 
of the burgeoning empire. If mysticism had always played an important role in elite rabbinic 
circles in Judaism, the situation was much more complicated in Islam. This was most likely 
on account of more “drunken” expressions (Arab. wajd) found in the perceived antinomian 
sayings and teachings attributed to individuals such as al-Bistami (d. 874) and especially al- 
Hallaj (d. 922). The latter was put to death for his teachings, which famously included uttering 
the phase and al-haqq (i.e., “I am God”). The mystical union with God that the Sufi sought was 
thus considered to be at odds with more normative religious teachings. 

This would change to some extent with the intersection of Shari’a (law) and Sufi pietism 
as proposed by Aba Elamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111) in his magnum opus Ihy@ ‘Ulam al-Din (The 
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Resurrection of the Religious Sciences). The most elaborate theosophical and creative mythological 
teachings may be found in the writings of Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240), who lived only a generation 
before Moses de Leon, also in al-Andalus. There is, at least as of yet, no historical evidence that 
the former influenced the latter. Nor is there evidence, as Asin Palacios tried to argue years 
ago, that the Iberian Peninsula was home to a pseudo-Empedoclean school that influenced 
both Jewish and Islamic esoteric movements.’ Having said that, however, it is probably 
no coincidence that al-Andalus witnessed the most elaborate expressions of mysticism in 
both religions and that this area was home to numerous esoteric (batiniyya) groups, many of 
whom were influenced by the general cosmological and mythological framework supplied 
by a late antique Neoplatonism that had been accommodated to a monotheistic framework. 
This framework included, among other things, an emanative cosmology that described how 
plurality derived from singularity, a psychological system that described human cognition 
through the relationship between the human and divine intellects, and it provided a myth of 
the human soul that sought respite from this world through the hope of reabsorption into 
the universal soul. 


Neoplatonism 


In medieval Judaism, it is often difficult to separate neatly what constitutes mysticism 
and what constitutes philosophy.’ This may well be on account of the fact that these two 
terms are ours, as opposed to the terms of those whom we are too easily willing to label 
as philosophers or mystics. Many philosophers, for example, were also astrologers and many, 
especially in the early modern period, engaged in Kabbalistic speculation. In the medieval 
period, the difficulty in taxonomy may very well be the result of the term Neoplatonism. The 
term is notoriously imprecise and anachronistic. It was originally coined in the nineteenth 
century and was used pejoratively to denote later commentators to Plato and Aristotle, none 
of whom were thought to be as original as the great masters. Indeed, it was assumed that the 
very genre of commentary was unoriginal. The result is that today we label as “Neoplatonic” 
thinkers who did not see themselves as such and, because of this, we group them under 
the rubric Neoplatonic despite the fact that their thought may well have had very little in 
common.’ While the term may well reveal something, it also conceals a great deal. Certainly 
the textual and literary dimensions of Neoplatonism are well defined in, for example, the 
various recensions of Plotinus in Arabic and Hebrew translations, and its doctrinal contours 
are also well-known (e.g., emanationist cosmogonies; metaphysical hierarchical categories; 
and the pathos of the soul’s upward return). 

Based on such texts and doctrines, we can perhaps identify a set of thinkers (e.g., al-Kindi, 
Isaac Israeli, the Ikhwan al-Safa’, Ibn Gabirol, and Bar Elityya) as Neoplatonic. Despite the fact 
that all of these thinkers are today considered to be philosophers, they all exhibited traits that we 
could define as mystical. In fact, the best term used to describe them is intellectual mystics since 
they all imagined a rationalist system but one that culminated in a quasi-mystical vision of the 
divine. Of central importance here is the imagination or the imaginative faculty, often referred 
to by the medieval Islamic and Jewish thinkers as the inner eye (Arab. al-‘ayn al-batiniyya)."° 
Within this context, virtually all philosophers — even those belonging to the more rationalist 
Aristotelian system —acknowledged that if the imagination is properly conditioned and works 
in tandem with the intellect, it could facilitate and permit access to the divine world. Since the 
noetic function of the imagination is to give form or corporeality to that which exists without 
form or body, it is able to move simultaneously between the celestial and mundane worlds, 
translating each into the other.'' The imagination, if properly cultivated, had the potential to 
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enable the individual to experience and apprehend that which exists without form and matter 
by creating internal impressions of it. The imagination thus became the locus wherein the 
individual could experience the divine presence.'? Even though many were overtly critical of 
the imagination, it is no coincidence, as I have argued elsewhere, that the telos of many of their 
systems is often an elaborate discussion of the philosopher’s journey into the divine, which is 
often described in terms of rich and highly visual imagery. 

Let me cite several examples. In his commentary to Qohelet 7:3, Abraham ibn Ezra (d. 
1167) divides, as was customary in Neoplatonic circles, the human soul into three: the lowest 
or vegetative soul (ha-nefesh ha-somehet), the intermediate animal soul (ha-nefesh ha-behema), 
and the highest or rational soul (referred to as either ha-neshamah or ha-lev). The function of 
the animal soul is to act as an intermediary between the higher and lower souls, to interact 
with the sensual world through the five senses, and then to process the data associated with 
this. The animal soul is crucial, since it can either fall victim to the passions of the body or 
be used in the service of the intellect. Through a combination of theoretical and practical 
wisdom, one is able to perfect oneself in such a manner as to achieve a union (Heb. devequt; 
Arab. ittisal) with the active intellect, the last of the celestial intellects and associated with 
the sphere of the moon. As he writes in his commentary to Psalm 16:8, “[W]isdom (‘asa) 
and ethics (musar) lead an individual to put God before him both day and night, and thus 
his neshamah cleaves to the Creator before separating from the body [i.e., at death].”° In 
other passages, Ibn Ezra claims that it is the heart (ev) that cleaves to the upper world. The 
heart, as the essence of the individual, is the locus in which one loves God and experiences 
the divine presence. Since the heart exists within a corporeal body, it is unable to know the 
upper worlds without recourse to vision. It is at this juncture that the imagination, what he 
frequently calls the “eye of the heart” (‘ein ha-lev), which translates from the Arabic al-‘ayn 
al-batiniyya, becomes important. It is this eye that allows the philosopher to see visions of the 
upper world by giving corporeal form to incorporeal phenomena. As he writes in his poem 
bedat el edebeqa, 


By the life that You give to me, I cleave to Your Torah 

I expect my reward to be given from God. 

In his Garden of Eden my will indulges in luxuries 

But when I search for Him, he is my reviver. 

It is You that I see in my imagination (‘ein ha-lev) and later 
In Your Torah, You are majestic in your strength. 

By my comprehension of the precepts of the straight path 
I praise You — and You increase my splendor. 

If mountains and valleys cannot confine 

Your glory (kavod) — then how can my words. 

In You my soul seeks refuge." 


In this passage, we see a stunning example of the intersection of philosophical, mystical, 
and literary features that is one of the hallmarks of medieval Islamicate Neoplatonism. 
Mystical vision is here intimately connected to literary expression and intellectual cultivation. 
Yet, and this is the key to Neoplatonism, the telos, or the goal of the system, is not reducible 
to the intellect but is supra-rational. This is why Neoplatonism, as a form of medieval 
rationalism, must simultaneously be seen as a species of the genus Mysticism. Moreover, it 
is a system that both Muslim and Jewish thinkers shared, and it was one that would be used 
in subsequent mystical cosmology, especially that of the Kabbalah. 
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Even the great Aristotelian philosophers — such as al-Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and 
Maimonides — used this conception of the imagination, and their respective systems culminate 
ina similar visual quest that is often described using the pietistic language of Sufism. Avicenna, 
for example, writes in his Kitab al-Isharat wa'l-Tanbihat (The Book of Pointers and Reminders) of 
the importance of vision in the philosophical quest. He even uses the technical Sufi term 
‘arif (“knower,” in the sense of being a possessor of ma‘rifa or ‘irfan [1.e., mystical gnosis]) 
to denote the philosopher who must align his soul through music, poetry, and thoughtful 
worship. Through such stages one is able to conjoin — here he uses another technical term, 
ittisal — with God.'> The reason one performs these spiritual exercises, according to Avicenna, 
is to harness the imaginative faculty to the rational soul.'° By means of such exercises, the ‘arif 
is able to transform his imagination into a faculty relevant for the philosophical enterprise. 
Like other Islamicate philosophers, Avicenna argues that the imaginative faculty makes 
contact with an external source that creates within the imagination “pictures of things that 
do not exist but that may be found in the future.”!” The imagination, then, does not simply 
recall or recombine past sense data, which is the standard Aristotelian paradigm, but actively 
creates symbols that translate the encounter with the spiritual, incorporeal world. In a telling 
chapter from the ninth section of the fourth part of his Kitab al-Isharat wa’l-Tanbihat, one 
entitled ft maqamat al-‘arifin (“On the Stations of the Knowers”), he writes, 


If the sense perceptions are reduced and fewer preoccupations remain, it is not unlikely 
for the soul to have escapes that lead from the work of the imagination to the side of 
sanctity. Thus, apprehensions of the invisible world are imprinted on the soul, which 
then flow to the word of the imagination and are then imprinted in the common sense.'8 


Maimonides (d. 1204), the individual who is generally considered to be the arch-rationalist 
of pre-modern Jewish thought, also picks up these themes. We see them at work, for example, 
in what is sometimes referred to as his “Sufi” chapter in his philosophical magnum opus, The 
Guide of the Perplexed, on account of his employment of terms and phrases in vogue among 
Sufis. In this chapter, one that some believe he originally intended to conclude his Guide," 
Maimonides provides his famous parable of the palace.”” Therein he writes, 


The ruler is in his palace, and all his subjects are partly within the city and partly outside 
the city. Of those who are within the city, some have turned their backs upon the 
ruler’s habitation, their faces being turned another way. Others seek to reach the ruler’s 
habitation, turn toward it, and desire to enter it and to stand before him, but up to now 
they have not yet seen the wall of the habitation. Some of those who seek to reach it have 
come up to the habitation and walk around it searching for its gate. Some of them have 
entered the gate and walk about it in the antechambers. Some of them have entered the 
inner court of the habitation and have come to be with the king, in one and the same 
place as him, namely, in the ruler’s habitation. But their having come into the inner part 
of the habitation, it is indispensable that they should make another effort; then they will 
be in the presence of the ruler, see him from afar or nearby, or hear the ruler’s speech 
or speak to him.?! 


Notice the importance that Maimonides puts on the imaginative faculty of the reader 
both to imagine the palace and to translate the parable. After explaining the various people, 
Maimonides comes to those few individuals who possess the ability to comprehend — to 
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“see him from afar or nearby” — the divine. His description, with its emphasis on vision, is 
certainly more mystically inspired than it is philosophical: 


And there may be a human individual who, through his apprehension of the true 
realities and his joy in what he has apprehended, achieves a state in which he talks with 
people and is occupied with his bodily necessities while his intellect is wholly turned 
toward Him, may He be exalted, so that in his heart he is always in His presence, may 
He be exalted, while outwardly he is with people.” 


It should be clear that, in invoking Sufi terminology and images, Maimonides is not 
suggesting to his Jewish readers that they becomes Muslims or Sufis. On the contrary, what 
he is doing is importing Sufi terminology and categories in order to push elite Jews such 
as himself to a deeper understanding of the commandments and, through them, of God. 
While Maimonides is often described as the arch-rationalist in Judaism, such a moniker, I 
would suggest, goes only so far. His intention, and this will become even clearer among his 
descendants, is to use the language of Islamic mysticism as a way to renew Jewish worship. 
Maimonides concludes the chapter by invoking Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, all of whom, 
according to rabbinic tradition, died by a kiss. The rabbis’ purpose in using this phrase, 
according to Maimonides, “was to indicate that the three of them died in the pleasure of the 
apprehension due to the intensity of passionate love [‘ishq].”* ‘Ishq, more akin to the Greek 
eros than agapé, is used in certain Sufi circles to denote the passionate love that the individual 
has for God, the love the created has for its Creator. 


“Jewish Sufism” 


Although the terms Jewish Sufism and Jewish Sufi are used with some frequency, they are 
not entirely accurate. What such terms try to convey is that certain Jews were attracted to 
certain teachings of certain Sufis and that they tried to adopt and adapt these teachings into a 
Jewish religious environment. While certainly there would have been contact between them, 
pietistic Jews inspired by Sufism were not actively telling their disciples they had to be Sufis, 
only that they should be more pietistic like the Sufis. 

Since Maimonides saw the telos of the intellectual quest to be a quasi-mystical 
apprehension of the divine presence, it is perhaps no coincidence that his descendants were 
among the most articulate expositors on this intersection between Judaism and Islamic 
mysticism. Before I examine them, however, allow me to look briefly at the writings of 
Bahya ibn Paqida (b. 1050), whose Kitab al-Hiddya ila Fara id al-Quliib (The Book of Directions 
to the Duties of the Heart) represents one of the earliest attempts to introduce Sufi terminology 
into Judaism. However, there is little evidence that the work gave rise to a brand of Jewish 
pietists, as, say, the work of Abraham or Obadya Maimonides would. 

Bahya, as Diana Lobel has shown, was a very synthetic thinker.** He absorbed many of 
the premises of kalam (see Chapter 4, this volume), such as arguments for the creation of this 
world out of nothing, in addition to adopting the general kalamic method of argumentation. 
Bahya is customarily identified as a Jewish philosopher in the sense that he employs 
philosophical arguments to clarify religious belief by eradicating misconceptions about God 
and the divine world, and philosophy also serves as a reminder to the pious one when he 
becomes distracted by the needs of the body. However, for Bahya, philosophy and theology 
are but steps on the path, a path that he describes in the introduction to his magnum opus as 
ascertaining the duties of the body and those of the heart. Whereas the former are external 
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and concern the body, the latter are internal and involve “secret duties.” In the introduction 
to his Kitab al-Hiddaya ila Fara id al-Qulib, Bahya writes, 


Thus I have come to know for certain that the duties of the members are of no avail to 
us unless our hearts choose to do them and our soul desires their performance. Since, 
then our members cannot perform an act unless our souls have chosen it first, our 
members could free themselves from all duties and obligations if it should occur to us 
that our hearts were not obliged to choose obedience to God. Since it is clear that our 
Creator commanded the members to perform their duties, it is improbable that He 
overlooked our hearts and souls, our noblest parts, and did not command them to share 
in His worship, for they constitute the crown of obedience and the very perfection of 
worship.”° 


Bodily actions, framed somewhat differently, are meaningless unless they are buttressed 
by the proper duties of the heart. It is only the latter, according to Bahya, that make the 
former possible. Despite this, and here he foreshadows the comments of both Maimonides 
and his descendants, the majority of Jews simply perform their religion externally. True 
worship (Arab. ‘ibada; Heb. ‘avoda), according to Bahya, involves a wholehearted devotion 
(al-ikhlds) to God, something that can only occur when the individual has purified oneself 
from spiritual blemish. The Sufi overtones of such a claim should be apparent, and indeed 
ikhlds is a technical term (in addition to being a chapter of the Qur’an) that Bahya has again 
introduced into Judaism. Indeed, the book translated into Hebrew by Judah Ibn Tibbon as 
Hobot ha-Lebabot would go on to become a timeless work of Jewish pietism, especially in 
eastern Europe in subsequent centuries. 

Like many Sufi manuals, Bahya’s Kitab al-Hidaya ila Far@ id al-Qulib is divided into gates, 
each of which describes a particular state of awareness that the seeker needs to embody. 
Bahya does not, however, present the various stages that the mystic must go though in the 
way that systematic Sufis such as al-Qushayri do. This may well be on account of the fact that 
Bahya presents an intellectual journey as much as a spiritual one, and in fact does not see, 
as was typical in medieval Neoplatonism, the two modes as disconnected from one another. 
Since space does not permit a full-scale analysis of each gate, allow me to focus briefly on the 
final gate, that of the true love (sidq fr'l-mahabba) of God. Bahya ends this gate with an account 
of the signs of those who truly love God. This description, as Georges Vajda has shown, has 
parallels in Abt Nu‘aym al-Isfahant’s Hilyat al-Awliy@ (The Adornment of the Saints).’’ Vajda is 
quick to point out, however, that Balya never goes as far as the Sufis and declares that there is 
a union between the lover and God. Vajda here, like many commentators on Jewish thinkers 
inspired by Sufis, does not want to see a complete mystical union as there is in Sufism. Iam 
not convinced by this argument that Jewish mystics denied such a union, as one can find 
numerous examples to the contrary.** At any rate, Bahya here argues that the ultimate state of 
love culminates in reliance (tawakkul) on the divine. In part seven of the final gate, he writes, 


This way of worship is included in the duties of the heart. This is the inner knowledge 
[‘ilm al-batin] hidden in the hearts of those who know and contained in their inner 
being. When they speak of it, its truth becomes apparent to all, for every person of sound 
mind and intelligence will attest to its truthfulness and justice. This is the way they 
attain to the highest stage of God’s obedience and reach the noblest rank of devotion 
[ikhlds] to God and truthfulness in love of him [sidq fi’l-mahabba] in heart and soul, body 
and property, as stressed by the prophet, “And you shall love the Lord your God with 
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all your heart, soul, and might.” Those who have reached this stage are closest to the 
rank of the virtuous prophets [al-anbiy@ al-abrar] and God’s chosen favorites [al-asfiya 
al-akhyar|. The Scriptures describe them as “lovers of God” and “lovers of His name,” 
and it is said “That I may cause those that love me to inherit substance, and that I may 
fill their treasuries.”” 


Although Bahya certainly carries on the intellectual program of the Neoplatonists as 
encountered in the previous section, it is also safe to say that his use of Sufi terminology 
and categories are much more sustained and systematic than anything found in these 
other thinkers. It may even be the case that Balrya served as the conduit between the Sufis 
and Maimonides. This relationship, as we shall now see, would only increase among 
Maimonides’s descendants. 

As we witnessed in the previous section, a certain strand of Islamic mystical piety 
influenced Maimonides. This certainly does not mean that Maimonides was a mystic or a 
Sufi, but it does point to the fact that he — like so many of the medieval Jewish philosophers — 
saw reason and the rational faculty as only taking the individual so far.*° Beyond the corporeal 
world, there existed the world without matter, and the only way to access this other world 
was through the imaginative faculty, working in close harmony with the intellect. It has 
also been demonstrated that the medieval Neoplatonists were influenced by the writings of 
various groups that used esotericism (al-bdtin) and initiation, such as the IsmA‘ilis.*! If the 
influence of Islamic mysticism and esotericism is evident in Maimonides, it would find even 
further articulation and expression in the work of his son Abraham Maimonides (d. 1237). 
Abraham succeeded his father as the nagid of the Jewish community of Egypt, which meant 
that he was the highest legal authority in the country. He was also an accomplished physician, 
philosopher, and halakhist. In addition to all of this, he was fascinated with the Sufis and 
their pietistic expressions, and he sought to bring some of their teachings into Judaism.” 

Abraham so admired the Islamic mystics that he called them the direct descendants of the 
prophets, and regretted that his contemporary Jews did not follow their example. To try 
to rectify this, he took many of their practices and surrounded himself with disciples with 
the aim of creating a path (fariqa) toward spiritual perfection. As they did to many Sufis, his 
enemies criticized him for holding heretical beliefs and doctrines. For Abraham, however, 
the path to God — and here he invokes the technical discussion of Sufi stations (maqamadt) 
— involved mercy, gentleness, humility, trust in God, contentedness, abstinence, fighting 
against one’s nature, the control of faculties to serve spiritual ends, and solitude.** Travel in 
and through these stations must take place, according to him, by means of the scrupulous 
fulfillment of the law. As for Bahya, this fulfillment cannot occur simply through external or 
esoteric performance but only through the “duties of the heart.” The novice needs a teacher 
and the end can only be reached once the individual has passed all the stages and attained 
perfection in each. 

In his Kifayat al-‘Abidin (The Guide for the Pious), Abraham Maimonides distinguishes 
between two types of fulfilling the law: a common way and a special way. He describes them 
as follows: 


As for the common way it is a way of [consisting] in the performance of the explicit 
commandments — 1e., the carrying out of what is commanded to be done and the 
avoidance of what is commanded not to be done — by every person in Israel according 
to his requirements thereof...as for the special way it is the way [that takes account] of 
the purposes of the commandments and their secrets and of what can be understood of 
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the intentions of the Law and the lives of the prophets and the saints and their ilk....the 
best name for him is a hasid because it is derived from hesed, the meaning of which is 
benevolence for he goes beyond what is required of him according to the explicit sense 
of the Law.** 


Here, Abraham, in typical mystical fashion, distinguishes between two modalities of 
fulfilling the commandments. In a distinction that goes back in Jewish pietism at least to 
Bahya, but in Sufism back much earlier, he argues that those who go over and above the mere 
performance of religious duties and obligations are the true people of faith, but it is a path 
that is open only to the initiated: “The reason we say it is a special way is because it is not 
explicitly obligatory, and therefore no secular punishment by human hands applies to him 
who is remiss in it.”°° The hasid, then, is the one who engages in superogatory acts of faith 
and is someone, to use the language of Sufism, who tries to understand the fariga (order or 
path) behind the Shari’a (the law), or the batin (esoteric) behind the zahir (exoteric). 

This movement from the revealed to concealed and from the manifest to the hidden 
represents the essence of Sufism and the teachings of those Jews who sought to introduce 
it into Jewish thought and practice. It was not, to reiterate, the adoption of Islam at the 
expense of Judaism; it was, on the contrary, the adaptation of a certain mystically inspired 
language to mine the deeper truths of Judaism. We see this at work in Abraham’s son Obadya 
Maimonides and his al-Magala al-Hawdiyya (Treatise of the Pool). In this treatise, we see again 
the uses to which the language and categories of the Islamic mystical tradition were put not 
only in the family of Maimonides but in a certain elite cross-section of the Jewish community 
of Cairo. Obadya, like his father and like other Jewish pietists, is extremely critical of what 
passes for contemporary belief: He writes, for example, that 


[i]t has been repeatedly said that true devotion [al-‘ibada al-haqigiyya] stems from the 
heart. As it is said, “And to serve Him with all your heart and all your soul” (Deuteronomy 
11:13). This is indeed the goal of the exoteric law. If an individual turns toward Him, 
it needs to be with the totality of his heart. Few, however, accomplish such a thing, 
whether it be in prayer or in studying and listening to the reading of the Torah. Indeed, 
they occupy themselves with serving that which distracts them from proper worship and 
with knowing that which distracts them from this knowledge. Even the sole concern of 
those renowned for their science is to hear the interpretation of a biblical verse or a 
pleasant expression, such as a line of poetry, with which they can embellish their prayers, 
in short, something that will charm their listeners.’ 


Once again we see the intersection of Sufi-inspired language, the medieval Neoplatonic 
tradition to which Obadya was an heir, and a deep-seated criticism of contemporary Jewish 
practice. Many of these Jewish pietists were critical of prevailing forms of religious worship 
that, as we have already seen, they considered to be too exoteric and too focused on the body 
at the expense of the heart. As a result, they sought to create new forms of worship that they 
borrowed from the Sufis but that they often claimed had previously existed in Judaism. 
In this, they certainly prefigure what later Kabbalists would do. Such practices included 
ablution before prayer, prostration during prayer, and kneeling in parts of the daily ritual. 
All of these practices were certainly inspired by Islamic worship.** Abraham Maimonides, 
Obadya’s father, also recommended weeping as a part of prayer. 
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Opponents to the Maimonides family frequently criticized such practices on both 
political and religious grounds. In terms of the former, it is important to remember that 
the Maimonides family was among the most important in Cairo and had many critics who 
desired their power and, as a result, tried to undermine them on account of their adoption 
of Sufi religious expressions. Pietists were accused of innovation (Arab. bid‘a) and of 
introducing heterodox views into the liturgy. The opponents of Abraham Maimonides, for 
example, accused him of this to the Muslim authorities of Cairo, who did not take lightly 
to the charge of innovation either among Muslims or non-Muslims.*? Abraham responded 
that the practices were confined to his own private synagogue and were not meant to be an 
imposition on other Jews.*° In his conclusion to al-Magala al-Hawdiyya, Obadya writes, 


In the presence [of the elect] exercise humility, modesty, and submission, both externally 
and internally. Clasp your head and let your tears fall, allow purity to follow in your wake 
and spend your days by fasting. Delight not in the joys of the vulgar and the sorrow that 
grieves them. Do not be sad with their sadness and do not rejoice in what they rejoice. 
Despise frivolity and laughter, rather observe silence and speak only when necessary. Do 
not eat unless you must or sleep unless absolutely exhausted. All the while your heart 
should contemplate its true pursuit and your thoughts should be preoccupied by it, as it 
is said, “I am asleep, but my heart is awake” (Song 5:2)....Know that the discipline that 
you undertake is boundless and requires much spiritual predisposition and preparation, 
as it is said, “And let the priests also that come near to the Lord, sanctify themselves” 
(Exodus 19:22)."! 


When we recall one of the final chapters of Maimonides’s Guide of the Perplexed, which 
was discussed earlier, we see just how remarkably similar the grandson’s ideas are when it 
comes to what constitutes proper worship. In this passage, we also see the full extent of the 
Sufi-inspired pietism created by Jews in the medieval period. 

The fifth and final Maimonidean nagid of the Jewish community in Egypt was David 
ben Joshua Maimonides (d. 1415). Like his predecessors, he was greatly influenced by 
Sufism. Like many other Jews influenced by Sufi ideas, he translated Arabic technical terms 
designating mystics with the more autochthonous-sounding hasid, and in passages lifted 
directly from Sufi manuals he replaced Qur’anic verses with biblical ones. This presumably 
had the effect of making his ideas seem less radical to a Jewish readership. The very title 
of his al-Murshid ila al-Tafarrud (The Guide to Detachment), for example, clearly reveals his 
Sufi sympathies. Fenton notes that each stage of the spiritual journey equates with a station 
(maqam) on the Sufi path.® Fenton also notes that numerous extracts of Kalimdt al-Tasawwuf 
(Sayings of Sufism) by Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (d. 1191) are found in this treatise. 


Shabbetai Zevi and the Donme 


The influence of Islamic mysticism on Jewish thought was not confined to al-Andalus 
and the Western Mediterranean basin, however. After the Jews’ expulsion from Spain in 
1492, the development of Jewish mysticism took place virtually exclusively in Islamic lands. 
Despite this, there has not been nearly enough research devoted to the possible influence 
of Islamic mystical ideas and practices on Jewish mysticism and vice versa. The pioneering 
scholar of Jewish mysticism, Gershom Scholem, for example, largely downplayed the 
relationship between Lurianic Kabbalah and Sufis.“ In recent years, however, Paul Fenton 
has encouraged us to rethink this thesis.* He has demonstrated how Safed, the epicenter of 
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Lurianic Kabbalah in the fifteenth century, was also an important place of Islamic mysticism 
and the home to a number of Sufi masters." There was even a zdwiya (a Sufi lodge) there, 
and Fenton goes so far as to suggest that certain ritual activities in Lurianic Kabbalah, such as 
the visitation to saints’ tombs and silent contemplation (Heb. hitbodediit; Arab. khalwa), was 
influenced by the similar rituals practiced among Sufis in the area.*” Such visits were meant 
to help the mystic both to commune with the soul of the deceased saint and to visualize 
him or her. Further study of the interaction between Sufism and Kabbalah will undoubtedly 
reveal the mutual influences between these two traditions in general and specific individuals 
in particular. 

One such individual is one of the most controversial figures in later Lurianic mysticism — 
the self-declared Messiah, Shabbetai Zvi (d. 1676). This individual spent some of his 
formative years in Salonika (now in northeastern Greece), a city that was renowned for its 
Sufis, the majority of whom were Mevlevis, the school associated with Jalal al-Din Rami, 
in addition to being a major center of Kabbalah and of rabbinic scholarship. After the rabbis 
of the city banished Shabbetai from Salonika, he moved around the Eastern Mediterranean 
before he finally ended up in Constantinople in 1666. Although he claimed to be the 
Messiah, he was arrested there and given the option of death or conversion to Islam. It seems 
that before he converted to Islam and even afterward he was familiar with Sufi theosophy, 
some of which he adopted and adapted into his teachings. He and his followers, for example, 
adopted eighteen commandments — the number eighteen, as Baer notes, being a significant 
number for both Jews and Mevelvi Sufis — and he told his followers to “be scrupulous in 
their observance of some of the precepts of the Muslims,” which included going on the Hajj 
(pilgrimage to Mecca) and fasting during the month of Ramadan.** Shabbetai also seems 
to have befriended a number of well-known Sufis in the region of Constantinople, most 
notably Muhammad al-Niyazi (b. 1617).” 

After Shabbetai Zevi converted to Islam, his not insignificant followers — from as far away 
as Yemen in the south and Amsterdam in the north — had three options. The majority realized 
that he was not the Messiah and returned to their previous lives and professions, where 
they now presumably practiced normative Judaism. Another group remained Jews but still 
referred to him as the Messiah. These individuals became known as Sabbateans, and a small 
number converted to Islam along with their Messiah. These individuals became known as the 
Donme, a group that was — using the categories of the zahir/batin used previously — externally 
Muslim but internally Jewish. These “crypto-Jews,” while presumably having nothing to do 
with normative Jews, remained open to Muslim influence, especially that of Sufism.*” The 
Dénme practiced endogamy, had their own cemeteries, and developed a religion that thrived 
on secrecy. Using the Sufi notion of tagiyya (pious dissimulation), the Dénme cultivated 
secret initiation, rites, and rituals that permitted them to have their own inner religious life 
while appearing to be orthodox Muslim to the outside world. 


Conclusions 


Elite Jews seem to have used Islamic mysticism as a way to critique contemporaneous forms of 
Judaism. This could take the form, as we have seen, of trying to strengthen Judaism through 
the adoption and adaptation of Islamic mystical pietism in the ways that the descendants 
of Maimonides did, or it could involve the wholesale rejection of traditional Judaism, as 
witnessed by Shabbetai Zevi and the Dénme. In both cases, however, it is important to note 
how Sufism provided some Jews with both a language and a path to create new forms of 
religious expression by emphasizing the internal and esoteric nature of reality. While it is 
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fairly easy to show the influence of Sufism on Judaism, the influence of Kabbalah, in any of 
its iterations, on Islam is much more difficult to ascertain. This may well be the result of the 
many legal strictures put on who could study Kabbalah and the fact that much Kabbalistic 
teaching was geared specifically at Jews. The latter was to such an extent that non-Jews were 
even seen as less than human. The universal and inclusive message of Islamic mysticism 
must thus be put in counterpoint with the particular and exclusive one of Jewish mysticism. 

Since both Sufism and Kabbalah represent two ancient esoteric traditions, it is perhaps 
not surprising that both have been co-opted by the “New Age” spirituality movement. In 
this movement, esoteric traditions are watered down, separated from particular religious 
traditions, and offered as an antidote to today’s spiritual malaise. To think of these two 
mystical traditions in such a way would most certainly be a mistake. Others think that the 
current problems between Muslims and Jews could be partially mitigated by a return to such 
synthetic traditions as those offered by the Maimonides family and their followers. Michael 
Barnes, for example, has suggested that mysticism might serve as an important “spiritual 
dialogue” between the three great monotheistic religions at a time when they seem to be so 
antagonistic to one another.*! At the root of these religions, he argues, is the desire to love 
God, especially that which comes from Him.” Such a spiritual dialogue, based as it is on 
mutual respect for pietistic devotion and the intrinsic unity of phenomena, may well serve as 
a catalyst for engaging in such a dialogue. I leave it for others to decide. 
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Continuity and change 


Ben Gidley and Nasar Meer 


This chapter explores notions of community and identity among Jews and Muslims in 
the West and the Middle East, including similarities and interactions between groups and 
traditions (see Chapters 1, 2, 8, 13, and 18 in this volume). It starts with a brief discussion of 
the contested meanings of these key terms before introducing their importance to classical 
Judaism and Islam. The differing contexts in which Judaism and Islam developed — exile 
and minority one hand and ideal of the Caliphate on the other — have led to contrasting 
inflections of community and belonging as well as some similarities. The chapter goes on to 
explore how the arrival of modernity reshaped community and belonging globally and how 
multiculturalism, identity politics, and other more recent configurations have reshaped them 
yet again. 

Before starting, it is worth registering the contested uses of our two key terms, community 
and identity. For example, Brubaker and Cooper argue that identity “tends to mean too 
much (when understood in a strong sense), too little (when understood in a weak sense), 
or nothing at all (because of its sheer ambiguity),” concluding that it “is too ambiguous... 
to serve well the demands of social analysis.”! Nonetheless, as we argue throughout this 
chapter, used carefully the term offers rich insight into social processes. Careful use might 
mean talking of “identities” in the plural rather than “identity”; identities are never singular 
affiliations.” 

As well as a subjective dimension (how we see ourselves), identities include an ascriptive 
dimension (i.e., how others categorize and describe us) and a differential dimension (i.e., the 
“others” against which our identities are defined, the “constitutive outside” of our identities); 
to understand identity, we need to understand how these dimensions work together. The 
cultural theorist Stuart Hall suggested that the term identification might be more useful 
analytically than identity, the former naming an active, unfinished process, rather than a 
finished state of being.’ In this respect, identities are all to some extent socially constructed 
and shaped by the specificities of time and place. This means that they are highly complex, 
operating in intersection with one another — and with other lines of difference such as gender 
or class. While theorists understand identities as always “in process” (as Hall put it; ie., in 
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a state of being formed and reformed), many people understand their own identities as far 
more permanent, as residing deep within themselves. 

Community is a similarly complex term. Sociologist Zygmunt Bauman points to the 
imprecision around its use: ‘““Community’ conveys the image of a warm and comfortable 
place, like a fireplace at which we warm our hands ona frosty day. Out there, in the street, all 
sorts of dangers lie in ambush; in here, in the community, we can relax and feel safe.”* Other 
sociologists have attempted a clearer definition: “sense of familiarity and safety, mutual 
concern and support, continuous loyalties, even the possibility of being appreciated for one’s 
full personality and contribution to group life rather than for narrower aspects of rank and 
achievement.”° 

Arelated term is community cohesion, which can refer both to the glue — the social bonds — 
maintaining individual communities — and to the bonds that tie different communities 
together in a given place. As we shall see further, this term has been contested, reflecting the 
diverse and changing ways in which communities have functioned over time. 

In relation to faith and ethnic groups, community works on at least two levels: the face- 
to-face immediate community, perhaps coming together as a devotional congregation, and 
a second, larger meaning that becomes more prominent in the context of societies that 
are ethnically or religiously plural, which groups co-religionists or co-ethnics together 
in contrast to other members of a society, however loose their institutional or communal 
ties are in practice. The objective is to grasp, as political philosopher Iris Marion Young 
described, the ways in which “as products of social relations, groups are fluid; they come 
into being and fade away.” In this respect, we often find that Muslim and Jewish “group 
identity may become salient only under specific circumstances” since Muslims and Jews and 
alongside “most people in modern societies have multiple group identifications, moreover, 
and therefore groups themselves are not discrete unities.”° 

Following from this discussion of our key terms, a series of questions emerge, which this 
chapter will explore, drawing on the histories of Jewish and Muslim peoples. First, how do the 
religious identities of Jews and Muslims relate to other identities, including ethnic identities? 
Have Jews and Muslims formed ethnic communities or communities of faith? How has the 
condition of minority — the main condition under which Jews have lived during the period 
between the destruction of the Second Temple and the creation of the State of Israel, as well 
as the condition experienced by Muslims living outside majority Muslim lands, including 
in the West — made a difference to forms of identity and community available to Muslims 
and Jews? Across each of these questions is the recognition that processes of identification 
are rarely straightforward issues of choice, for they often comprise a response (sometime a 
challenge) to prior processes of categorization. 


The centrality of community in Judaism and Islam 


Community has been a central concept of both the Jewish tradition and the Muslim 
tradition. Within the Jewish tradition, there are at least three terms meaning community: 
‘edah, a community of the like-minded; tzibbur, a group of people who have come together 
for a particular purpose; and kehillah, a sustained and organized collective.’ 

The meanings of these terms have shifted over time. Prayer, as well as the rituals that 
mark the cycle of death, require the presence of a quorum (minyan) — a sharp contrast with 
Christian, Hindu, or Buddhist tradition, in which isolated ascetic practices have been a 
common feature. Tzibbur is the kind of contingent community created by the minyan. The 
devotional importance of the minyan only emerged in exile; there was no fixed quorum in 
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Temple Judaism in Palestine but, instead, the concept was laid down in the Talmud, written 
at the time of the Babylonian exile, on the basis of exegesis on biblical texts. The Jerusalem 
Talmud accepted a quorum of six or seven, while the Babylonian Talmud required the now 
orthodox ten. 

These face-to-face forms of community sit within a larger circle of connection denoted by 
the term Am Yisrael, the people of Israel, the trans-local kinship of all those who share in the 
covenant made during the Exodus from Egypt. The annual retelling of the story of Exodus 
at Passover reiterates this sense of peoplehood that transcends the more contingent forms of 
face-to-face community carried in terms such as kehillah. The Jewish historian Salo Baron 
argued that this kind of pan-Jewish ethno-religious sense of community emerged in the 
Talmudic period, the first six centuries of exile, during which communities dispersed in the 
Near East and the Mediterranean built and sustained a powerful infrastructure for regular 
long-distance contact along trade routes whereby rabbinical authorities codified Jewish law 
in response to the queries of the communities.® 

Community was also a central concept in classical Islam, in a sense that resonates far 
more with the extended concept of the Am Yisrael. The Arabic term umma, meaning nation 
or community, appears sixty-two times in the Qu’ran. The Arabic term may be related 
to Hebrew umma or the Aramaic umetha, terms that relate to peoplehood or community. 
Although the term’s meaning evolves over the course of the Qur’an, it primarily refers to the 
wider community of believers, as in 3.104: “Let there be an umma among you, advocating 
what is good, demanding what is right, and eradicating what is wrong.” ° 

The term emerged in a context in which early Muslims were shaping a new community 
of the faithful out of a society that was predominantly tribal. It “entailed a consciousness 
of belonging to a community whose membership was open equally and without any 
qualification or restriction, except that of the faith, to all believers.”'” The term thus indicates 
a form of community that is (like Am Yisrael) trans-local and (unlike Am Yisrael) trans- 
ethnic — not the face-to-face communion of a congregation, nor the kin-like bonds of tribe. 
In this sense, the concept of umma conveys the universal message of Islam, which enabled 
rapid growth of the faith first within but then beyond the Arabic world. 

Very rapidly, under the first Caliphate, the meaning of community in Islam became bound 
up with forms of political belonging, as Islam became a mode of governance as well as a faith. 
The concept of the umma was, until the Mongol destruction of the ‘Abbasid empire — to 
some extent even until the fall of the Ottoman dynasty in the twentieth century — bound up 
with that of the Caliphate. The role of the caliph, as the executive arm of the state in a specific 
imperial territory and as the protector of the entire Islamic community beyond this state, had 
both a territorially specific and a universal dimension. Long after the political provenance, 
this settlement finds expression in the congregational prayer that is often held as “an example 
of a community in harmony with believers standing in rows and functioning with one body,” 
while the Hajj or pilgrimage continues to symbolize “equality and the breaking of barriers 
between nations, classes and tongues.”"! 

In contrast, in Babylonian captivity, when the Talmud was written (sixth century BCE) 
and especially after the destruction of the Second Temple (70 ce), the predominant Jewish 
experience was of exile and minority in lands ruled by non-Jews, and the meanings of 
community and sources of internal cohesion became increasingly anchored in the institutions 
of collective Judaic practice, that is, in the organized kehillah. In the Talmud, for instance, it 
was suggested that Jewish scholarly life required ten institutions, including a court of law and 
a charity fund. These institutions have tended to maintain a very high degree of autonomy in 
conditions of minority (including under Muslim rule). 
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The Islamic and Jewish traditions, then, both developed a complex understanding of the 
relations between community’s local, face-to-face scale and its extended, trans-local scale. 
This distinction — between the Jewish minority, exilic condition, and the Islamic experience 
of being a religion of state — structured the ways the two faiths conceived community and 
identity for most of the first millennium after the emergence of Islam and into the modern 
era. 


Exilic Judaism and classical Islam 


In biblical and Talmudic Hebrew, the term kehillah (kehillot in plural form) simply meant 
an assembly of people. In medieval Europe, however, it increasingly took on a more 
specific meaning relating to the particular institutional form taken by Jewish communities 
in different parts of the world. As discussed in Chapter 1, a range of ways for Jewish and 
Muslim communities to live together flourished in the Islamic world. Jews were guaranteed 
protection of life and property and freedom of worship under Islamic law. In general, 
what this meant in early Muslim lands is that within Jewish communities Jewish religious 
institutions retained considerable autonomy and authority, while maintaining a strongly 
distinct Jewish identity marked off from Muslim neighbours. As discussed in Chapter 1, the 
norm was relative tolerance and pragmatism rather than persecution, but the distinct status 
of Jews meant that a pan-Jewish identity — primarily religious — was sustained. 

In Christian lands, persecution was more common, and this too contributed to the 
maintenance of a distinct Jewish identity. However, Baron describes a pan-Jewish identity 
sustained by regular contact with centralized rabbinical authorities across the Roman and 
Islamic world and breaking down in the Christian world in the medieval period as Jewish 
communities were increasingly dispersed and autonomous: effectively states within states.” 
As the Babylonian centre of Jewish life declined, the role of the kehillot — self-governing 
communities in diaspora — grew. In the later Middle Ages, historians Elazar and Cohen have 
argued, regional confederations of kehillot, known as va‘adim, became increasingly significant, 
mediating between local communities and the feudal state. ° 

By the late medieval period, Jewish communities in the Christian world increasingly 
functioned similarly to guilds or other corporate bodies representing the various estates of 
an essentially pluralist society. As with the other corporate bodies of the ancien régime, the 
rights and responsibilities (including proscriptions and exemptions) of Jewish communities 
were governed by charters agreed by the monarch or feudal lords. 

Theological dialogue with Christian clerics encouraged reflection on the spiritual 
dimension of community too, and the holy community of Jerusalem as represented in the 
Torah became an important model for thinking about the communal.'* The legal dimension 
of the communal was increasingly important, as Jewish communities recognized the 
authority of rabbinical courts on a local and increasingly regional basis and as the feudal state 
increasingly regulated its relations with Jews through such authorities. 

Toward the early modern period, as the non-Jewish estates increasingly came to be 
governed by more universal forms of law, the difference of the Jews, and the autonomy of 
their legal system, became more sharply focused; this period saw the emergence of formal 
segregation in Jewish ghettoes, for example in Venice from 1516. These communities 
combined oligarchic and democratic dimensions: communal notables carried considerable 
personal authority, but there was a notion — as expressed in an example from Prague in 1579 
discussed by historian Susan Boettcher — of communal leaders acting “with the will and prior 
knowledge of the entire community.”!* 
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In many ways, this paralleled the forms Jewish community took in Muslim lands in the 
same period, where Jewish status was increasingly codified within a state-regulated plural 
polity. The Ottoman Empire saw the development of the millet system, which required Jews 
and Christians to pay tax in lieu of military service as well as the zakat imposed upon Muslims 
(roughly 2.5 percent of household income), with the tax collected by central authorities 
within the Jewish communities, so that communal notables had a key role in mediating 
relations between the communities and the state. 

Islam in this period developed a radically different dynamic. Whereas Judaism was a 
minority faith, Islam was a religion of state. In this context, Islam was less of an identity but 
was a religious faith shared by people in communities that were often identified by language, 
ethnicity or tribe. As much of the Islamic world — such as the cities of North Africa, the 
Levant, the Balkans, and Iraq — was fundamentally plural ethnically, Islam was a common 
force across lines of difference, rather than something marking people off as different. Only 
in relatively rare cases in the pre- and early modern world — such as in parts of the Russian 
and Chinese empires — did Muslims live as minorities ruled by others. 

Community and identity in Islam were complicated by the relationship between ethno- 
linguistic Arab identity and religious Muslim identity. The privileged role of the Arabic 
language in Islam (as the philosophical language in which God dictated the Qur’an to the 
Prophet) as well as the privileged role of descent from the Quraysh (the tribe of the Prophet 
Muhammad), has meant that the Arab identity had a hegemonic role within classical Islam. 
However, the ascendancy of non-Arab dynasties — the Mamltks, the Mughals and Ottomans 
—after the fall of the ‘Abbasids changed this relationship, as did the spread, through conversion 
and conquest, of Islam far beyond the Arab world into sub-Saharan Africa and into Persia, 
the Indian subcontinent, and Southeast Asia. In this context, the trans-local, trans-ethnic, 
indeed global dimension of the umma became increasingly significant. 


The coming of modernity and the transformation of community 


The forms of community and identity described in the previous section were profoundly 
transformed through the series of processes that constituted modernity. The Renaissance, 
Reformation, and Enlightenment and the emergence of national and democratic states 
changed the relationship between individuals and collectives. The ancien régime had seen 
the division of society into communities or estates in which faith was one of a series of 
relatively tightly scripted markers of community. Modernity unmoored individuals from 
their communities, making possible a conception of individual identity. As Bauman puts it, 
“The sameness [which underpins community] evaporates once the communication between 
its insiders and the world outside becomes more intense and carries more weight than the 
mutual exchanges of the insiders.”'® 

Some scholars have argued that Islamic theology, with its conception of the soul as the 
“private property” of the individual, was influential on the thinkers within Christendom who 
laid the intellectual groundwork for the unmooring of individuals from the communities and 
tightly scripted identities of the feudal era.'’? Other scholars have criticized this framing as 
“elaborated within the confines of Western modernity”’* such that it retains its ethnocentric 
anchorage and repeats the binary narrative of the West and the rest, progress and slowgress"” 
in a manner that ignores alternate paths to modernity within the Islamic world and elsewhere. 

In conditions of modernity, as individuals became unmoored from communities, the 
concept of community and the sources of cohesion came into clearer view by virtue of 
community’s contrast with an increasingly individualized wider society. Thus, the German 
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sociologist Ferdinand Tonnies, writing in 1887, described the opposition between Gemeinschaft 
(community) and Gesellschaft (society): Community, for Ténnies, was characterized by a 
natural common understanding between its members, who were in fundamental ways the 
same as each other, while Gesellschaft, emerging with modernity, was based on impersonal 
relations between strangers. 

In Europe, the unmooring of individuals from communities was accompanied by a shift 
in the ways in which peoples were categorized, from religion to race. While earlier European 
taxonomies had divided the world into Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and the rest,” 
modern secular science drew categories from philology (e.g., the concepts of the Aryan and 
the Semitic) and then raciology.*' However, there is a sense in which the secularity of the 
modern nation-state was a myth: Confessional identity and denominational authority were 
bound up with nationhood in many contexts, as shown by Linda Colley’s characterization of 
an earlier Britain as “a protestant Israel” and Geoff Levey’s reminder that despite its wall of 
separation, the United States has always remained “One Nation Under God.”” 

Modernity’s secular drift, as described for example by Catholic philosopher Charles 
Taylor, did not always or everywhere weaken faith so much as set it loose from the ancien 
régime’s bundles of markers of community, making it available as an identity that might cut 
across communities. From Protestantism, secular Enlightenment thought inherited the 
dichotomy between faith, which is an internal, personal, intellectual matter, and practice, deed, 
ritual, or culture, which is collective and tangible. This binary meant that Jews who accepted 
the promise of citizenship had to conceive of their religion as an “ism,” an abstract religion 
or “confession” like Protestantism. In practice, such a dichotomy was hard to sustain for 
the mass of ghetto Jews, for whom their Jewishness was not an ism but a dense fabric of 
everyday practices, rituals, and traditions; not something one could retire to one’s home to 
do in private but an entire way of life. 

It was in this context that what came to be called “the Jewish question” emerged in 
Europe.” As Europeans were recast as citizens and unmoored from the estates of the ancien 
régime, the persistence of Jewish community became anomalous. In the pre-modern order, 
Bauman argues, “the Jews were just one estate or caste among many.” The law had been “a 
network of privileges and dispossessions.”™ To attain the new universal rights of citizenship, 
Jews were expected to relinquish the specific entitlements they had as Jews. Emancipation 
(as the universality of law) was incompatible with what were seen as any particularities or 
particularism (including Jewish particularity). ‘To become full citizens, Jews could no longer 
be fully Jewish. 

The emancipation of the Jews, starting in France and spreading across Europe, came, 
then, with the price of relinquishing a specific identity as a separate nation or community. 
The dichotomy between citizen and Jew was deployed in the formula proposed in 1789 
by a member of the French Constituent Assembly, Clermont-Tonnerre: “Everything must 
be denied to the Jews as a nation and everything must be granted to them as individuals; 
they must not form either a political body or an order in the State; they must be individual 
citizens.”* Emancipation, then, pointed toward the next stage in the abolition of 
particularities: assimilation. The emancipation of the Jews was to prove a poisoned chalice: 
the opening up of opportunities for mobility but at a price: losing cultural distinctiveness. 
This process played out differently in different countries of the Christian world; it was most 
fully developed in France, whose official philosophy of integration remains a rigid secularism 
in which all cultural distinctiveness or communitarian affiliation is seen as suspect. 

Across the West, though, those Jews unwilling or unable to pay the price of assimilation — 
Jews arriving from Eastern Europe, for example, or ultra-Orthodox Jews — were seen 
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as backward and suspect. However, all Jews faced the risk of accusations of dual loyalty, 
of maintaining a state within a state. These discourses became central to modern anti- 
Semitism — and, as we see further, set a template for later anti-Muslim racism. 

The Jewish response to this normative monoculturalism in the modern nation-states of 
Europe was what Steven Bayme, Mark Levene, and other historians have called the “Jewish 
liberal compromise”: the contract whereby Jews were Jews in the private sphere but national 
citizens in the public sphere, differing only from other citizens by their private faith. This 
compromise was played out differently in different national contexts. In England, for 
instance, they would be Englishmen of the Jewish faith: As Levene puts it, English Jews... 


upheld the view that the English Jew should have the same status in society as a 
Congregationalist or Quaker. One’s Jewishness was henceforth not a collective 
interest... but purely a matter of individual religious choice ... [T]his view argued that 
being Jewish in no way cut across one’s identification with the British nation, nor could 
it be deemed to cut across one’s loyalty to or ability to serve the British state.”° 


However, the normative monoculturalism of the modern nation-state was often more 
contested than the foregoing description allows. While some scholars have emphasized the 
lack of pluralism in European countries,”’ historian David Feldman has spoken of a tradition 
of “conservative pluralism”: “From the middle of the 19th century pluralism... became 
the predominant political response to religious diversity [in the United Kingdom].” 
As increasing numbers of Christians were affiliated to non-Anglican denominations, the 
Anglican Church began to advocate for state support for the Roman Catholic Church and 
other denominational institutions as a way of maintaining the state support it enjoyed rather 
than lose it. 

Even in France, the heartland of laicity and universalism, there was a degree of pluralism, 
embodied in the consistorial model established by Napoleon, by which relations between the 
state and Jewish communities were mediated by “consistories” elected by “notables” within 
the communities who in turn were nominated by the local authorities. The consistories 
represented the interests of the communities to the state and in turn were charged with 
responsibilities such as ensuring that local synagogues followed rules of decorum set centrally 
and that Jews did not evade military service. 

Nineteenth-century cycles of migration from Ireland and later from Eastern Europe 
expanded the Roman Catholic presence in Britain and later the Jewish presence. Both 
groups were subject to processes of racialization” as well as civil discrimination on the basis 
of their religious affiliation but, with the active support of the Established Church, both in 
due course have come to enjoy some of the benefits associated with Establishment. These 
included Catholic schools and later Jewish schools which, in 1944, were granted the right 
to opt into the state sector while retaining church control. By the twentieth century, Britain 
was an example of “moderate secularism,” accommodating non-Anglican confessions* and 
pluralizing the church-state link through constitutional reform, public policies, and social 
services delivery. 

Most striking, English law was pluralized to the extent that citizens are able to take certain 
civil legal cases to parallel structures of religious law, most notably Jewish beth dins and from 
the 1970s Shari’a courts*'— with the active support of the leadership of the Anglican Church.” 
The later, contingent incorporation of Muslims followed a similar pattern, with Jewish and 
then Muslim chaplains introduced along the lines of Catholic and Protestant chaplains in the 
military or in higher education across the majority Christian world, including France. For 
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example, in the United States, Muslim chaplains were introduced into the military in 1992,” 
following upon the concessions afforded to other groups. 


The melting pot and hyphenated identities 


Religious minorities in secular normatively Christian nation-states have actively struggled 
to find space in the context of the varying political opportunity structures shaped by the 
prevalent “philosophies of integration”** in each nation-state. Through Tocquevillian 
processes of “argument and experimentation” through the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, Catholic and Jewish groups historically battled and sought inclusion. Levey lists 
a series of Jewish campaigns against Sunday closing laws and denominational schooling and 
holidays,*® expanding American religious pluralism such that, by the middle of the Cold 
War, there had been re-forging of an American public culture around a putative “Judeo- 
Christian” identity in which “being a Protestant, a Catholic or Jew are three acceptable 
ways of expressing American identity, that being religious has become in fact an evidence of 
adherence to national values.”*° 

This was facilitated by a series of factors. Jews never presented a demographic challenge 
to Protestant ascendancy. American Protestantism “tended to maintain a philio-Hebraic 
attitude,”*” and there was a relative absence of the forms of religious anti-Semitism that 
predominated in Europe. Jews, along with other European migrants, were slowly and 
conditionally included in the racial category of whiteness, defined against the rigidly ascribed 
blackness of African-Americans. 

America came to see itself; in the image popularized by Anglo-Jewish writer Israel 
Zangwill, as a “melting pot” — but the meaning of this term was contested. For the anti- 
Semitic Henry Ford, whose immigrant factory workers were required to go through a 
ceremony in which they entered a giant melting pot in “ethnic garb” and emerged as 
identical Americans, differences would be melted down through a process of assimilation. 
For Zangwill, America’s civic culture was capacious and open to difference. 

From the time of the First World War, when Jews and other “white ethnics” served as white 
ina racially segregated American military, intellectuals such as Zangwill, Horace Kallen, and 
Randolph Bourne were developing notions of “hyphenated” belonging; the human heart, 
Zangwill wrote, “is large enough to hold many loyalties.”** Bourne argued that this kind of 
hyphenated identity characterized what he called “transnational America.” 

American cities were increasingly characterized as a mosaic of “ethnic quarters,” with the 
Jewish ghetto taking its place alongside Chinatowns and Little Italies (notably cast as the 
“ethnicity paradox” as described in the classic works of Chicago School Sociology, e.g., by 
Robert Park or Louis Wirth).*’ Already in the 1900s, there was a Bosniak Muslim quarter in 
Chicago and, by the 1940s, an Arab-American quarter in Dearborn, MI. By the 1960s, the 
concept of “hyphenated identity” was deeply embedded,” not least for Jewish Americans but 
also for Arab-Americans and other Muslim citizens. 

The pluralism of the American melting pot was particularly conducive to the formation 
of ethnic identities, but the twentieth century saw the rise of ethnic identities globally, 
particularly in populations where religion was declining as an anchor of identity. For example, 
anti-Jewish pogroms in Russia and Romania in the early twentieth century led to a rise in 
pan-Jewish ethnic consciousness among Jews in the Russian Empire and across the diaspora, 
with images of the atrocities circulating in an increasingly trans-national print media and a 
language kinship and common blood (rather than co-religious affiliation) tying diasporic 
Jews and the victims of the pogrom.’ 
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This kind of pan-ethnic identity was paralleled in the Islamic world by the rising 
nationalisms within the Ottoman Empire, including the emergence of a strong pan-Arab 
political identity (often championed above all by Christian and Jewish rather than Muslim 
Arabs) and by Syrian, Palestinian, Egyptian, and other such (often competing) more regional 
nationalisms. 


Multiculturalism 


In the present era, both community and identity have become key terms in both public 
and academic political and philosophical discourse. As individuals become increasingly 
unmoored from communities, the desire for community becomes stronger, and identity, 
as a substitute for the warmth of face-to-face community, takes on a more prominent role: 


“Identity”... owes the attention it attracts and the passions it begets to being a surrogate of 
community: of the allegedly “natural home” or that circle that stays warm however cold 
the winds outside... Identity sprouts on the graveyard of communities, but flourishes 
thanks to the promise of a resurrection of the dead.” 


The hyphenated identities sketched by Bourne’s generation became mainstream. Literary 
scholar Werner Sollors characterized the drama of American hyphenated identity in terms of 
the dichotomy between Old World “descent” (the blood lines of race and kinship) and New 
World “consent” (civic nationalism). Sollors shows how immigrant novels, especially those 
by Yiddish writers, staged this tension in stories of the tug between the inherited culture and 
its family obligations and tight moral codes, on one side (exemplified by arranged marriages), 
and, on the other, the free choices associated with the new (exemplified by romantic love).* 
The template created in these American Jewish immigrant novels has been replicated in 
other multicultural countries and in other media for Muslim groups, too — from Hanif 
Kureishi’s My Beautiful Laundrette to Monica Ali’s Brick Lane.“ 

The fall of Communism led to a shift in emphasis from class to other identities, including 
religious and ethnic identifications. The hyphenated identities of the modern period gave 
way to the rise of “identity politics” in which these identifications became central organizing 
principles of social action. Communitarian philosophy, emphasizing our responsibilities to 
members of our communities over our rights as individuals, became increasingly prominent 
in the postmodern period. What Charles Taylor named “the politics of recognition” became 
an organizing principle of political culture as minorities demanded the right to cultural 
difference. The earlier emphasis on assimilation was replaced by an emphasis on acculturation, 
the two-way (rather than unilinear) processes of cultural psychological change resulting 
from people of different cultures interacting. 

In this respect, “multiculturalism” as a concept is — like very many others — “polysemic,” 
such that multiculturalist authors cannot be held entirely responsible for the variety of ways in 
which the term is interpreted. This is something noted by Bhabha who points to the tendency 
for multiculturalism to be appropriated as a “portmanteau term,” one that encapsulates a 
variety of sometimes contested meanings.* In this respect, the idea of multiculturalism 
might be said to have a “chameleonic” quality that facilitates its simultaneous adoption and 
rejection in the critique or defense of a position.*° One illustration of this is the manner in 
which multiculturalism is simultaneously used as a label to describe the fact of pluralism or 
diversity in any given society and a moral stance that cultural diversity is a desirable feature 
of a given society (as well as the different types of ways in which the state could recognize 
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and support it). Some have turned to this variety in meaning and usage of the term as an 
explanation of the allegedly “widely divergent assessments of the short history and potential 
future of multiculturalism.””” Either way, it is certainly the case that the political struggle for 
group-differentiated citizenship that became prominent in the 1960s and 1970s, in the form 
of feminist, anti-racist, and gay liberation movements, brought group-based mobilizations 
and what would become known as “new social movements” into normative conceptions of 
multicultural citizenship** that have had implications for Jewish and Muslim public claim- 
making and visibility. 

As an increasingly confident politics of recognition emerged, Jewish communities often 
cleaved to the older model of the liberal compromise, minimizing rather than asserting 
cultural differences.” Mainstream commentators, such as British prime minister Margaret 
Thatcher, often framed Jews as a model minority, assimilating culturally and demonstrating 
their loyalty.*’ In the late twentieth century, Muslim identities were a very minor feature of 
mainstream accounts of ethnic minorities and discourses of multiculturalism in the West, and 
Muslims were often seen by the same mainstream Western politicians as a model minority 
much like the Jews — socially conservative, family-oriented, politically quiescent. However, 
after the “Rushdie affair” (in the wake of the publication of Salman Rushdie’s Satanic Verses), 
moral panic around Muslim minorities began to coalesce: The affair alerted the public 
imagination to the presence of minorities who subscribed not solely to a national identity 
or a south Asian regionalism but to a potentially universal Muslim identity that provided an 
increasingly salient category in the course of self-identification and public claims-making.*! 


From ethnic to confessional pluralism? 


Multiculturalism was shaped in an age when culture and ethnicity were the dominant 
modalities through which difference, identity, and community were understood in both 
academia and the public square. In the current century, however, faith has returned to 
the heart of debates about these issues. There has been a flooring-out of the trend toward 
secularization, due to drivers such as “the higher religiosity of immigrants, the rates of 
religious retention amongst immigrant groups, and differential fertility rates amongst the 
religious and non-religious populations.” 

Some scholars thus argue that we are living in a post-secular era. They argue that religion, 
faith communities, and spiritual values have returned to the centre of public life across the 
global North, reshaping public policy, governance, and social identity. They argue that this 
return is exemplified by the rising number of religious spaces in our urban landscapes.* 
Baker and Beaumont identify such spaces as both “spaces of belonging” and “spaces of 
becoming” where, for example, young Muslims develop practices of citizenship and secular 
citizens learn to understand diversity.™ 

And this trend impacts on dynamics of identity and community as well. Since the 1990s, 
sociologists have described a shift from ethnic to religious identities, for instance to specifically 
Islamic identities among younger generations of Muslims in Europe, no longer describing 
themselves, for example, as Dutch Moroccans, British Asians, or Scottish Bangladeshis but 
rather as Dutch, British or Scottish Muslims.*> Leonard argues that something similar is 
happening in North America, that “‘Muslim American’ might be thought of as an emerging 
pan-ethnic label among young Muslims” from ethnically diverse backgrounds.* Ali argues 
that this trend has occurred “in part as a reaction to inter-generational conflicts and in part 
as a consequence of heightened intra-Muslim youth interaction in educational institutions, 
youth forums, and cyber space.”*” 
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The Satanic Verses affair of 1989 initiated a global public debate about Muslim minorities, 
focusing on their Islamic identity rather than ethnic identity — reflecting and stimulating both 
increasingly assertive “Muslim consciousness” as well as heightened external ascription of 
Muslim identity. It was in the wake of this affair, for example, that a Muslim umbrella body 
was created in Britain, paralleling earlier Jewish organizations, and debates over Islam in the 
public square, for instance concerning veiling regimes, were often the sites for discourses 
and counter-discourses about such forms of identity.°” 

These identity dynamics have become bound up with processes of securitisation 
since 9/11. In its wake, Western policy makers insisted the world was seeing the “clash of 
civilizations” foretold by Samuel Huntington, framing geo-politics in religious terms that 
echoed those of the pre-modern age. Muslims across the global North became seen as 
“suspect communities.” Racism and prejudice against Muslims as Muslims (rather than, 
or as well as, based on perceived cultural difference, foreignness or racial identification) have 
become increasingly prominent.*! 

In many ways, the forms of anti-Muslim racism emerging from this draw on older forms 
of anti-Semitism: themes of religious and cultural difference to the extent of fundamental 
civilizational incompatibility, the fear of dual or divided loyalties, paranoid fantasies of global 
conspiracy, even specific images such as the terrorist, are features of both contemporary 
Islamophobia as well as classical anti-Semitism.” For example, the moral panic that Muslims 
want to impose Shari’a law echoes older fears of Jews wanting to create a state within a state. 
Other common features are newer, particularly the concern with religious spaces and places: 
for example, Jewish attempts to institute eruvim (barely visible boundary markers to create 
a legal breach in prohibitions on particular activities during the Sabbath) have met with 
hostility in many European countries, as has the building of mosques or of minarets. 

And, just as in the earlier age of mass Jewish migration (when anti-“alien” campaigns 
were often euphemisms for anti-Semitism), anti-Muslim racism 1s often tied to immigration 
politics and xenophobia. In continental Europe, the image of the migrant and the image 
of the Muslim have been bound together, and it is often anti-immigrant parties who lead 
campaigns to restrict Muslim religious rights. This has been dramatically exemplified in 
the demand from some European political leaders to take only Christian refugees from the 
Middle East or the insistence that refugee flows harbour terrorists. And it is in this context 
that we have seen something of a return to assimilationism, with the insistence from some 
commentators and politicians that Muslim identity may not be compatible with “republican 
values,” “liberal values,” “British values,” and so on.” 

The rise of Islamic identity politics is related to this. According to Grasso, this is shaped 
by “Islam’s potential to provide a coalescing identity for those who feel that they are unjustly 
discriminated [against] and victimized”. He claims that there is “evidence that second 
generation Muslim immigrants are choosing specific elements of Islam and Muslim practices 
to signal their ‘otherness’ and resentment towards a mainstream society which they feel has 
failed them”.® Processes of securitization and stigmatization strengthen Islamic identity 
politics; just as the philosopher Hannah Arendt said at the time of the Holocaust “when one 
is attacked as a Jew, one must defend oneself as a Jew,” so today young Muslims attacked as 
Muslims increasingly defend themselves as such. 

However, there is also evidence from across Europe and North America that Muslim 
minorities, despite stigmatization, identify with their countries of residence, following 
the pattern of hyphenated ethnic identities described earlier. For example, in the United 
Kingdom, Heath and Roberts, drawing on analysis of the U.K. government’s Citizenship 
Survey, report: “We find no evidence that Muslims or people of Pakistani heritage were in 
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general less attached to Britain than were other religions or ethnic groups. Ethnic minorities 
show clear evidence of ‘dual’ rather than ‘exclusive’ identities”: 43 percent of Muslims belong 
“very strongly” to Britain, and 42 percent say that they belong to Britain “fairly strongly.” 
Taken together, these figures are higher for Muslim respondents than they are for Christians 
or those of “no religion.”® In short, “overall British Muslims are more likely to be both 
patriotic and optimistic about Britain than are the white British community.”® 

This confident British Muslim identity is paralleled in other nations of the global North, 
such as the United States, where the political scientist and public intellectual Muqtedar Khan 
identifies a significant population who “are not Americans who are Muslims or Muslims 
who have been born in the United States. They are American Muslims.” The Middle East 
and North Africa and other Muslim majority areas are also increasingly characterized by 
complex, multiple, and intersecting identities. Religious identity has been the dominant 
Western frame for discussing identity in the Middle East and other predominantly Muslim 
regions, exemplified by the influential work of Bernard Lewis.” As Ali argues, however, 
this framing is simplistic, with faith-based identities intersecting with ethnic, national, 
political, and other identities, sometimes comfortably, sometimes uncomfortably. Thus, the 
rise of pan-Muslim solidarities, the resurgence of the idea of the Muslim umma or global 
“community of believers,” has coincided with the rise of an increasing range of possible 
identities for Muslims in both the West and the Muslim world. 

The evidence suggests that “Muslim trans-nationalism should not be treated as a post- 
or near-9/11 phenomenon, but rather as a space and set of practices that have evolved over 
decades.””” Some scholars argue that Islamic identities are increasingly embraced over ethnic 
identities precisely because they are more ductile and multivalent rather than more obdurate: 
“Tyrer and Ahmad (2006) found that Muslim women respondents rejected notions of an 
essential, authentic primordial ethnic identity which they should adhere to and instead 
stressed the dynamic, contingent, and fluctuating nature of their identities.””’ The literature 
shows similar patterns elsewhere: for example in Germany,” France,” and Belgium.” 

It is in this context that we have seen a turn in some countries of the global North from 
multiculturalism to a “multi-faith” approach to community and identity. Around the turn of 
the century, politicians such as George W. Bush and Tony Blair spoke positively of the role 
of “faith-based” institutions in a democratic polity. In the United Kingdom, a national body 
(the Muslim Council of Britain) was created to represent mainstream Muslim opinion, on a 
model similar to the Board of Deputies of British Jews and with some encouragement from 
the main national political parties. It played a decisive role in gaining public recognition of 
Muslim issues and Muslim group identity alongside those of ethnically defined groups, and 
it successfully lobbied for the state funding of Muslim schools on the same basis as Christian 
and Jewish schools.” Laws against religious discrimination were introduced in 2003 and 
strengthened in 2007 and again in 2010. Legislation against incitement to religious hatred 
was introduced in 2006. These developments have taken place with the active support of the 
leadership of the Church of England. 

Under the coalition and Conservative governments after 2010, this trend continued 
in the United Kingdom; Creating the conditions for integration (2013), setting out the 
government’s agenda on identity and community, made almost no references to race and 
far more to faith than to ethnic identities. The document did not mention racism but 
highlighted hate crimes against Muslims and Jews. At the same time, the document noted 
that “Christianity — and faith in general — plays an important part in the heritage and 
culture of our nation” and affirmed the right of municipalities to “include [Christian] 
prayers as part of the formal business at council meetings”. Here we can see a full return 
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to the conservative pluralism of an earlier age, with Jewish and Muslim minority rights 
affirmed in a way that does not diminish normative national Christianity. As Feldman 
argues, “As different groups have reasserted the centrality of religion to the politics of 
diversity, so multiculturalism has returned to territory that is easily accommodated by the 
practices of conservative pluralism.” While multiculturalism as a term has been discredited 
across the West, the political settlements and public policies that shaped it, increasingly re- 
calibrated for a multi-faith world, remain substantially in place.” 


Beyond identitarianism? 


Thinking about Muslim and Jewish communities today faces a number of challenges. 
Both communities seek to conserve their authentic core in an increasingly individualized 
world, but the centrifugal forces driven by postmodernism continue to lead to innovation 
and renewal. In the rise of pan-Muslim identity politics, the plight of Palestinians has an 
iconic role — and correspondingly, the rise of pan-Jewish identity politics has included an 
increasingly hegemonic role of Zionism in Jewish communities. This means that the Israel- 
Palestine conflict often overshadows Jewish-Muslim contact; Muslim anti-Semitism and 
Jewish Islamophobia are one dimension of this, but there are also increasing attempts to 
maintain and nurture cross-communal contact. Synagogues have led the campaigns in many 
Western countries for taking in more Syrian refugees — often invoking a Jewish history that 
includes a refugee experience. Mosques have played major roles in providing support for 
synagogues that have been attacked by the far right or in funding the repair of synagogues 
with dwindling communities. The January 2015 terrorist attacks in Paris targeted Jews — but 
also saw Muslims defending the lives of Jews. 

If the experience of anti-Semitism and Islamophobia has played a significant role in 
maintaining and even strengthening pan-Jewish and pan-Muslim identities, the similarities 
across these racisms” also provide the grounds for solidarity. Attacks on ritual slaughter, 
infant circumcision, or distinctive head coverings, sometimes aimed at only one of the two 
populations, affect both equally. For example, French prohibition of ostentatious religious 
symbols aimed at the Muslim headscarf have also proscribed Jewish kippot (skullcaps). These 
common concerns have given rise to collaboration between Jewish and Muslim religious 
leaders in many Western countries. To give just one example: After the Paris terrorist attacks 
of November 2015, there was a wave of arson attacks on mosques across the world, including 
one on the Masjid Al-Salaam in Peterborough, Ontario; the nearby synagogue immediately 
raised money for repairs.”° 

More broadly, multi-faith and inter-faith movements involving Jews and Muslims and 
others are increasingly common features of congregational life. Mosques and synagogues 
increasingly offer space for prayer to other groups; there is a growing movement for multi- 
faith prayer spaces on a small scale (in airports or colleges, for example) but also larger 
purpose-built structures. 

The emergence of new forms of Jewish and Muslim identity — the development of a 
bottom-up synthesis between religious and national identities by Muslim youth, the 
continued dialectic between centrifugal and centripetal forces in religious communities, 
the continued rise of confident hyphenated forms of belonging, fragile instances of 
Jewish-Muslim solidarity — are all examples of the suppleness of identity formation in the 
contemporary world. Hybridity, diaspora, and trans-nationalism are increasingly important 
frames for thinking about our increasingly complex identities: Mixing and connections 
across boundaries are increasingly important. 
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Constructive dialogue 


A Muslim and Jewish perspective on dialogue 
between Islam and Judaism 


Akbar Ahmed and Edward Kessler 


In the first section, Akbar Ahmed discusses his involvement with Jewish-Muslim dialogue 
over a period of several decades in both the United Kingdom and the United States. Subjects 
discussed include the UK’s seminal Runnymede report on anti-Semitism, which led to a 
second commission examining Islamophobia. He discusses the similarities and connections 
between anti-Semitism and Islamophobia. The author then discusses interfaith dialogue 
in the United States and the ways in which members of both faiths came together in the 
aftermath of 9/11. Finally, the author discusses the current state of Jewish-Muslim dialogue 
in both the United States and the United Kingdom. 

In the second section, Edward Kessler discusses similarities and differences between 
Jewish-Christian and Jewish-Muslim dialogue. He suggests that for the first time in a 
millennia, both Jews and Muslims in the West share the same challenges because they are 
minorities at the same time, in the same countries. He discusses a course on Muslim-Jewish 
encounters created with Prof: Ahmed and calls for Jewish and Muslim self-understanding in 
the face of the “other,” before addressing more contentious areas, including Israel-Palestine. 
The article ends with a discussion of the world’s first letter in modern times (2008) from 
Muslim leaders to the Jewish community calling for peace. 


Muslim-Jewish dialogue: a Muslim’s perspective 


“Do not drink the water, it may be poisoned. The same goes for the food too.” 
“You can’t trust the Jews; they are our enemies.” 


Synagogue 


This was the depressing advice I was being given as we drove down in a convoy of cars 
with the Muslim leaders of Cambridge to the synagogue in St. John’s Wood, London. I had 
requested silence as I was trying to focus on my task that evening but was ignored as they 
seemed more intent on talking to themselves than to me. It was a cold January evening in 
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1999 and, as we arrived, I saw the police were out in full force. They were taking no chances. 
Extremists from both sides had threatened to disrupt the event. 

In any case, Sheikh Umar Bakri had been attacking me as “an Uncle Tom” because I 
“admire[d] Western civilization more than Islamic civilization” and was keen to have dialogue 
with the Jews and Christians.’ Bakri would go on to attain international notoriety when, after 
9/11, his followers in London published a poster titled, “The Magnificent Nineteen.” I had 
been specifically warned — and in public — by his followers that a visit to the synagogue would 
make me liable to a fatwa as I would be crossing a religious line. With the fate of Salman 
Rushdie still hanging over the Muslim community in the United Kingdom, I was tense 
enough without the unwarranted and uncalled-for advice in the car. 

I had never been to a synagogue before and neither had my Muslim companions. I was 
responding to an invitation received months earlier to deliver The Rabbi Dr. David Goldstein 
Memorial Lecture initiated by the Union of Liberal and Progressive Synagogues of the U.K. 
My title was “Islamophobia and Anti-Semitism: The Need for Understanding.” It was my 
first major experience in Jewish-Muslim dialogue in a high-profile public event. 

As we entered the large, impressive synagogue building, I was struck by how orderly, neat, 
and well-organized everything was. Once inside, the warmth of the reception committee 
and guests who were waiting to welcome us quickly enveloped us. I drank the water and ate 
the savouries, making sure my companions would notice. Not only was there a full house 
to hear my lecture but there were some prominent figures present, including senior rabbis, 
bishops and members of Parliament. Among them were my Muslim guests, who, along with 
the Cambridge group, numbered some thirty to forty. They included Lord (Nazir) Ahmad, 
who had just been appointed a member of the House of Lords, and Imam Abduljalil Sajid, 
who had begun to work closely with me on interfaith initiatives and would play a prominent 
role in promoting interfaith work after 9/11. The major Pakistani newspaper The News was 
also present. 

I opened my talk by stating that when I was making the Jinnah film in Pakistan with Sir 
Christopher Lee playing the title role, the press attacked the project, some saying it was “a 
Zionist conspiracy.” “If the same people heard about my lecture today, their suspicions will 
be confirmed,” I said. “Such is the nature of the world,” I continued, “and the harm that 
anti-Semitism can inflict on both Jews and Muslims. I went on to present a brief historical 
overview of the theological relationship between Judaism and Islam and also Christianity. I 
then talked of the current relationship between Judaism and Islam and the importance of 
dialogue between them. I talked about the failure to solve the Jewish-Palestinian problem and 
its impact on the Muslim world. I pointed to the challenges they both faced in conducting 
this dialogue and its importance. 

I concluded my talk on a personal note: 


Only a few months ago I had a grandson. He was named Ibrahim after the great Muslim 
prophet, who is also the great Jewish and Christian patriarch. Ibrahim inherits a legacy 
of several millennia. He will not be denied his heritage. I would like him to see the Jews 
and Christians as kin, People of the Book. I would also like him to visit and pray in 
Jerusalem, with peace in his heart. For me, from Adam in the mists of time to Ibrahim, 
my grandson, there is a span of human history which both incorporates the great 
religions of the world and provides hope and optimism for the future.’ 


When I finished, I saw the entire audience rise and applaud enthusiastically. (The News 
[13 January 1999] ran a front-page story of the event with a picture and noted the standing 
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ovation and that I was “the first Muslim ever” to deliver such a talk at a synagogue.) It was 
avery moving moment for me. I felt physically exhausted and spiritually elated. What was 
remarkable was the change in attitude and mood of my Muslim companions as we drove 
back to Cambridge. The same people who had been warning me not to partake of Jewish 
hospitality as they were our sworn enemies now spoke with warmth of our hosts. It was clear 
the experience had affected them, too. “Ah, the wisdom of the Qur’an,” murmured the one 
who had been warning us about the food and water. “Truly they are our cousins and we must 
accept them.” “After all, the Qur’an describes the Jews as People of the Book,” said another. 


Analysis 


I knew that after this event the Muslim community could not back down from reaching out 
in dialogue and friendship to the Jewish community. I was right. Over the next few days and 
weeks, a heated debate began in the Muslim media about the legitimacy of what I had done. 
While the extreme right-wing Muslim groups, including Bakri’s followers, attacked me, 
others such as Imam Sajid just as firmly supported my actions. The event itself was widely 
covered in the mainstream media, including the BBC and The Guardian. 

I myself found the experience profoundly moving. I also realized how much work needed 
to be done in exploring and promoting dialogue between Jews and Muslims. There was so 
much prejudice, ignorance, and apathy to overcome. I had only recently become aware of 
the enormity of the problems faced by the Jewish community over the centuries and felt I 
had so much to learn. My education began in 1992 when I had the privilege of becoming 
the Muslim commissioner for the Runnymede Trust study of anti-Semitism, working with 
other distinguished figures such as Lord (Richard) Harries, then Bishop of Oxford, and 
Senior Rabbi Baroness (Julia) Neuberger. The experience was an eye-opener for me, yet few 
Muslims were aware of the terrible persecution, violence, and hatred the Jewish community 
has faced in history. We produced the Runnymede report, A Very Light Sleeper: The Persistence 
and Dangers of Anti-Semitism (1994). 

As I learned about prejudice against the Jews, I realized how much this was familiar 
territory for a Muslim. Muslims too faced, for example, attacks on places of worship and 
stereotypes in the media. I believed strongly that such consistently negative images could 
encourage violence against a minority, especially one as vulnerable as the Muslims. As a 
member of the commission, and along with Rabbi Neuberger, I actively advocated another 
such commission, this time to examine prejudice and hatred against Muslims. When the 
commission was formed — the first of its kind — I was asked to join it as commissioner. 
Later its membership was expanded. The commission produced an influential report titled, 
Islamophobia: A Challenge for Us All (1997). The report popularized the term Islamophobia to 
mean hatred or fear of things Islamic. Islamophobia was broadly defined as seeing Muslims 
as monolithic, static, separate, inferior, and manipulative, with anti-Muslim discourse and 
discrimination seen as natural.* Since then, the term has been globally used to describe 
prejudice against Muslims, especially with regard to the increasing immigration to Europe 
from the Muslim world. The report itself gave the reasons that the commission had coined 
the term Islamophobia and related its origins to anti-Semitism while pointing out that mere 
identification would not diminish the real dangers facing the minority communities: 


The word “Islamophobia” has been coined because there is a new reality which needs 
naming: anti-Muslim prejudice has grown so considerably and so rapidly in recent years 
that a new item in the vocabulary is needed so that it can be identified and acted against. 
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Ina similar way there was a time in European history when a new word, “antiSemitism,” 
was needed and coined to highlight the growing dangers of anti-Jewish hostility. The 
coining of a new word, and with it the identification of a growing danger, did not in 
that instance avert eventual tragedy. By the same token, the mere use of the new word 
“Islamophobia” will not in itself prevent tragic conflict and waste. But, we believe, it 
can play a valuable part in the long endeavour of correcting perceptions and improving 
relationships. That is why we use it continually throughout this report.‘ 


In defining Islamophobia, the commission noted the legitimate concerns of the critics of 
the new word: 


The term Islamophobia refers to unfounded hostility towards Islam. It refers also to 
the practical consequences of such hostility in unfair discrimination against Muslim 
individuals and communities, and to the exclusion of Muslims from mainstream 
political and social affairs. The term is not, admittedly, ideal. Critics of it consider that 
its use panders to what they call political correctness, that it stifles legitimate criticism 
of Islam, and that it demonizes and stigmatizes anyone who wishes to engage in such 
criticism.° 


One of the reasons there was so much misunderstanding among the three Abrahamic 
faiths was the lack of awareness of how complex the relationship was between them. While 
the Christians had the upper hand most of the time because of their numbers and strength, 
the Muslims and Jews had a changing relationship. In the early phase, when Muslims first 
arrived in Europe and ruled the Iberian Peninsula, there were long periods when Jewish 
life improved. It has led many scholars, Jewish (Brenner, 2012) and non-Jewish (Menocal, 
2002), to call this the Golden Age of Jewish history. There has also been a rigorous attempt 
to reassess that period of history in a realistic frame (Nirenberg, 2002). When the history of 
the Jews and Muslims ended on the Iberian Peninsula, with both being expelled from the 
late fifteenth century onward, another chapter opened in eastern Europe with the Ottoman 
Empire. The Ottomans welcomed the Jewish exiles, and hundreds of thousands settled in 
Ottoman lands. Many thrived. Another Jewish Golden Age is recorded for the community 
in, for example, Thessaloniki, in present-day Greece. We are now in the midst of the third 
phase of the relationship between Jews and Muslims, which is coloured by the situation in 
the Middle East. It is clear that what appears to be a bleak period of mutual recriminations 
and breakdown of communications is not a permanent condition. Periods from the past thus 
provide us hope for the future. 

Every dialogue with people of a different faith is similar and yet different. The dialogue 
between Jews and Muslims is especially interesting for several reasons. Judaism, like 
Christianity, is present at the birth of Islam, and an agreement called the Tieaty of Medina 
was signed between the two in which Muslims guaranteed the Jews the right to practice 
their faith freely, to own property, and so forth. The Prophet of Islam even married a Jewish 
woman who was allowed to practice her faith freely. 

The relationship between Judaism and Islam for more than 1,000 years was, by and large, 
one between two neighbours who were sometimes friendly and sometimes indifferent to each 
other. There was so much familiar in Judaism for a Muslim that it was easy to see Jews as fellow 
People of the Book. Indeed the Qur’an describes them as such. They, too, believed in one 
omnipotent God, received divine messages through messengers who were common to both, 
and shared many laws, including the Ten Commandments. Like the Jews, Muslims traced 
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their spiritual descent from the sons of the prophet Abraham. While the Jews are descended 
from Isaac, Muslims claim to be descended from Ismail. Though commentators often spoke of 
the rivalry between Jews and Muslims as that between two male cousins, they often overlooked 
the fact that, at the end, Abraham on his deathbed was able to bring about the reconciliation of 
his two sons. Isaac remains a popular name among Muslims who see both sons as the offspring 
of the beloved prophet Abraham. Both religions share in such social norms as circumcision 
for men and even some of the dietary restrictions, such as the prohibition on eating pig flesh. 

The central problem between Jews and Muslims in contemporary times was their 
overwhelming ignorance of each other. Add to this some well-established stereotypes each 
had of the other and the problem of building bridges seemed insurmountable. There was 
just not enough of a critical mass to change the problem. Attempts such as mine were few 
and far between and appeared doomed to be dismissed as those of a Don Quixote chasing 
windmills. Then something terrible happened that would change the world and plunge it 
into a genuine global crisis, one that would have a direct impact on the subject of Jewish- 
Muslim relations. 


The impact of 9/11 on Jewish-Muslim relations 


Having relocated across the Atlantic, I was teaching one of my first classes on 11 September 
2001 in Washington, D.C., when one of the most significant events in the history of Jewish- 
Muslim relations occurred. Before the class was over, the news of what was happening in 
New York and Washington came through. I knew that my life would change dramatically as 
a Muslim scholar in the United States. I promised that I would do everything I could to help 
close the huge gap that had opened between Muslims and non-Muslims, building on the 
previous initiatives of which I had been a part in the United Kingdom. 

Two distinct and diametrically opposed streams now formed around the subject of Jewish- 
Muslim relations. In one, it was believed that dialogue was not only possible but essential. 
In the other stream, it was argued that Muslims were inherently anti-Semitic, anti-Western, 
and indeed anti-modernist. This stream also promoted the idea of labelling Muslim violent 
action as the work of “Islamic radicals,” with many commentators blurring the distinctions 
between this categorization and Islam itself Owing to the primeval force of the second 
stream, Islamophobia grew rapidly and spread into the media and then into society itself. 
There were constant reports of mosques and women in hijabs being attacked. Non-Muslims 
too, such as Hindus and Sikhs, were made targets, as people assumed anyone with brown 
skin or wearing a turban was a Muslim. 

Muslims were responding in kind. There were terrible things happening in the Muslim 
world both to Muslims and non-Muslims, but there were also Muslim attacks in the United 
States and Europe. Synagogues, Jewish museums, and kosher shops were targeted. There 
was cause and effect here for those observing events and connecting the dots. 

Nonetheless, while there were challenges around the relationship between the Abrahamic 
faiths, there were also many opportunities opening up that would encourage people of 
different faiths to participate in interfaith activity. Let me give some examples: After 9/11, I 
was invited by Senior Rabbi Bruce Lustig, who heads the largest congregation in Washington, 
D.C., at the Washington Hebrew Congregation, and Bishop John Chane, the Bishop of 
Washington, who oversaw the National Cathedral, to join them in a groundbreaking initiative 
called the first Abrahamic Summit. Many initiatives followed from our friendship, including 
the ongoing Abrahamic roundtable, the Spiritual Unity Walk on 9/11 every year, and lectures 
at the National Press Club and the National Defense University. Other rabbis were soon 
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equally active and contributing richly. Rabbi Marc Schneier of New York, whose Foundation 
for Ethnic Understanding launched a significant Jewish-Muslim relations project in 2007, 
is one prominent example. I had the honour of being the first Muslim to be invited to give a 
public talk at the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, an event that was broadcast 
live and is still available on the museum’s website. 

Professor Judea Pearl, the father of journalist Daniel Pearl who was so tragically killed in 
Karachi, came to Washington, D.C., to meet me and we formed a partnership for Jewish- 
Muslim dialogue that took us to several countries and many campuses.° We were honoured 
to speak at the Moses Room in the House of Lords along with three lords representing 
the Abrahamic faiths — Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. We were included in the BBC 
documentary in which the Chief Rabbi Jonathan Sacks delivered his annual address to the 
nation. Rabbi Sacks’s excellent book The Dignity of Difference had created a stir in the Jewish 
community, and he faced threats of being charged with heresy before a religious court. The 
offending passage represents the first stream of interfaith dialogue: 


God has spoken to mankind in many languages, through Judaism to the Jews, Christianity 
to Christians, Islam to Muslims ... no one creed has a monopoly of spiritual truth. In 
heaven there is truth, on earth there are truths. God is greater than religion. He is only 
partially comprehended by any faith’ 


The chief rabbi invited Judea and me for breakfast at his home and then, when he came to 
Washington, D.C., gave Zeenat, my wife, and me the privilege of hosting his wife and him. 
Zeenat, who was heavily involved in interfaith work with me, worked with Amy, the wife of 
Rabbi Lustig, to prepare a special kosher breakfast. My daughter-in-law Melody Fox, who 
was present, captured the spirit of the event: 


The guests enjoyed a delicious and all kosher breakfast of bagels, lox, cheese, and fruits. 
They ate together in the sitting room, seated randomly ina casual “interfaith roundtable”: 
Dr. Handa next to Rabbi Sacks, Rabbi Lustig next to Bishop Chane, Imam Magid to his 
right. The conversation flowed — a highlight was the positive and successful discussion 
between Dr. Handa, a senior Shinto priest, and Rabbi Sacks about the common bonds 
that exist between the Abrahamic and Shinto religious traditions ... Although this is a 
time when the Israeli-Palestinian conflict worsens daily and passions and hate run high 
between Muslims and Jews, the sight of Akbar Ahmed and Rabbi Sacks praying together 
for peace provides a strong symbol of hope for the future. Rabbi Sacks presented his 
latest book, To Heal a Fractured World, to the Ahmed family, inscribing it: “To Akbar and 
family — a true leader of compassion and courage, in cherished friendship and great 
admiration, with blessings, Jonathan Sacks.”® 


These events and initiatives were widely reported and discussed and helped act as a catalyst 
for interfaith dialogue. It took time, but interfaith dialogue began to find a foothold in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States, and today the attendants of many mosques are 
comfortable talking to the congregants of synagogues and churches, and religious leaders are 
meeting, working together, and becoming friends. Such mainstream Muslim organizations 
as the Islamic Society of North America (ISNA) are heavily involved in interfaith work. 
While there is still a long way to go, we have come a long way from the reservations my 
Cambridge companions expressed on our journey to the St. John’s Wood synagogue. 
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Bridging the Great Divide: the course 


Perhaps one of the most significant outcomes of Jewish-Muslim dialogues since 9/11 was 
the creation of the Centre for the Study of Muslim-Jewish Relations at Cambridge, U.K., in 
2006 and the academic courses on interfaith dialogue produced there. The first of its kind, the 
Centre was pioneered by the renowned scholar Dr. Edward Kessler of Cambridge University 
with its co-founder and founding director, my daughter, Dr. Amineh Hoti. Edward Kessler 
also pioneered a popular online course titled “Bridging the Great Divide” to teach Judaism 
and Islam as parallel subjects. I am his partner in this course and we run it jointly from our 
respective universities across the Atlantic. Our students range from undergraduates to senior 
rabbis and imams. They are situated in countries across the world, from the United States 
to Pakistan. There are few thrills as exciting as seeing total strangers from different faiths 
starting a course online and, over the course of a few weeks, beginning to engage and then 
soften their initial position regarding one another. Speaking for myself, I have always learned 
something new during the teaching of these courses. 

By appointing Amineh Hoti as director of the Centre, Edward Kessler brought on board 
not only a Muslim scholar with a Ph.D. from Cambridge University but one who, because 
of her gender, added another dimension to the dialogue. In addition to producing scholarly 
works, Amineh Hoti organized groups of Jewish women whom she took to mosques and 
groups of Muslim women whom she took to synagogues. In my keynote address to a seminar 
organized by the Centre on 28 June 2007, I was able to pay tribute to both: 


Let me put on record the groundbreaking nature of the work that is being done at 
this great Centre: The syllabus for teaching the first-ever course on Muslim-Jewish 
relations; offering a similar course, supported by Prince Hassan of Jordan, for the first 
time ever through e-learning with its global scope; and a learning resource called Valuing 
Diversity for 470 schools in the UK which will support the national curriculum. This is 
solid academic work and will also be widely appreciated in the community. 

As a father, my pride in Amineh’s work is enhanced by the excitement of witnessing 
the growth of a young scholar in the same field. Even at this young age Amineh has 
excelled her father. She is learning Hebrew and is therefore better able to create 
substantive bridges between the Abrahamic faiths. I know how many difficulties she 
has had to overcome to reach the position she has reached and this would not have 
been possible without the support of her husband, Arsallah Khan Hoti, and here in the 
Centre, Dr. Edward Kessler. 


Amineh’s most daring act was yet to come. She chose to return to Pakistan with Arsallah 
in 2010 and there set up the first centre for teaching interfaith dialogue at Forman Christian 
College university in Lahore. She also began to have the relevant literature (e.g., Valuing 
Diversity) translated into Urdu so that many more Pakistanis than just the English-speaking 
elite would encounter the ideas of dialogue. 

While the challenges she faces in Pakistan are truly frightening, the rewards for a teacher 
are immense. Threats against anything remotely connected with interfaith, which is defined 
by many as a subtle way of weakening Islam, are in the air. A school in Lahore that had 
experimented with the subject had to immediately withdraw it after processions threatened 
to attack the school and staff Schools in Islamabad where Amineh’s children study have 
received a white “coffin sheet.” It is an ominous message the Taliban uses to announce their 
coming attack and is meant to instil fear in their victims. To ensure delivery, it was sent by 
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registered mail. The staff did not take the threat lightly. The Taliban had used the same 
method in one of the most brutal acts of savagery when they attacked the school in Peshawar 
in late 2014, in which some 150 schoolchildren were killed. 

While at Cambridge, Amineh had faced attacks with equanimity by those who oppose 
interfaith dialogue, and she was worried, but her sense of hope and optimism overrode her 
fears. She told me of her student from the rural areas of Punjab who informed her that 
though his uncle had taught him that the killing of non-Muslims was sanctioned by Islam, 
he now knew better.’ That, in itself; was a victory worth celebrating. 


Muslim-Jewish dialogue: a Jewish perspective 


Bridging the Great Divide: Muslim-Jewish relations 


Jewish-Christian dialogue has been taking place for nearly a century, symbolized by 
the establishment of the London Society of Christians and Jews and the U.S. National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in 1927, both of which are still functioning today, albeit 
in different forms. The Muslim-Jewish dialogue, on the other hand, is a much more recent 
and fragile phenomenon. Indeed, it might be said that no two religions are closer together 
than Judaism and Islam, yet today, ironically, no two religions are further apart. 

For many years, Christians have reflected on the significance of the Jewish origins of 
Christianity (especially that Jesus and the first Christians were Jews) and notable also are the 
messages of repentance for a history of anti-Semitism and an attempt to purge a tradition of 
latent anti-Judaism. Some Christian theologians have begun to reflect on how Christianity 
can differentiate itself from Judaism without asserting itself as either opposed to Judaism or 
simply as a replacement for it. 

To a lesser extent, but also noticeable since the early twentieth century, Jews have pondered 
the purpose behind the creation of Christianity, reflected on the significance for Jews of the 
Jewish Jesus, and even begun to consider the implications of two billion followers of the Jew 
from Eretz Yisrael who read the Tanakh. 

However, similar questions about Muslim-Jewish relations have been and remain all too 
rarely considered, so we enter relatively uncharted territory. Some Muslim scholars, such 
as Akbar Ahmed and Amineh Hoti, who seek a clearer understanding of and a meaningful 
relationship with Jews and Judaism, are leading the way. Their engagement reflects a desire 
to contribute to the formation of Islam in the West. It is not by chance that these two Muslim 
scholars initiated the 2008 publication A Call to Dialogue: A Letter to the Jewish People.'° 

An increasing number are now reflecting on how Muslims might understand the 
significance to Jews of the State of Israel. Prince Hassan of Jordan, a leader of interfaith 
conversation over many decades, has stressed there is a need for Muslims, particularly in the 
Middle East, to internalize the meaning of the Holocaust so as to better understand relations 
with the wider Jewish world. 

As well as Muslim scholars, there are also Jewish scholars, such as Reuven Firestone, 
Norman Stillman, and Yehezkel Landau (from the Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute 
of Religion, in Los Angeles, the University of Oklahoma, and the Hartford Seminary, 
respectively) and Sarah Stroumsa (Hebrew University, Jerusalem), for whom engaging 
with Muslim thinkers and studying Islam are vital to their academic study and are of deep 
personal interest. Their work contributes to non-academic interfaith activity such as that of 
the U.K.’s Council of Imams and Rabbis or the Three Faiths Forum. 
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These scholars recognize that there exists an odd quality about relations between Muslims 
and Jews, something that requires reflection by students early on in their studies, particularly 
in the West. First, Jews (and Christians) need to be reminded that Islam is a religion, not an 
ethnicity: For example, not all Arabs are Muslim, and the majority of Muslims are not Arab. 
Indeed, there are not only Christian Arabs but also Jewish Arabs (as articulated by Rachel Shabi 
in her book, Not the Enemy: Israel’s Jews from Arab Lands, 2010). The most populous Muslim 
country in the world is Indonesia, followed by India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh, thousands of 
miles away from the Middle East; next is the first Arab nation, Egypt, with 82 million Muslims, 
which is listed as the distant fifth most populous Muslim state, followed by Nigeria. 

For their part, Muslims (and Christians) face the challenge in their encounters with 
Jews of not viewing Judaism as though it were a religion only. This is a basic error, because 
Judaism is a culture, a civilization, and a religion. Judaism has always been a peoplehood. A 
man who converted to the Jewish religion became “Abraham the son of Abraham” (or, for 
a woman, “Sarah daughter of Sarah”); in other words, he (or she) inherited the history of a 
people whom he (or she) now joined as part of a religious conversion. 

Finally, it is important to remind students that neither Judaism nor Islam are — or ever 
were (even in antiquity) — a united force. They were and are a collection of communities, 
and one outstanding shared characteristic is that they develop not despite, but because of 
unending and sometimes quite violent internal conflicts caused by diverging interpretations 
of the same heritage. 


Similar challenges faced by Muslims and Jews 


It should not be surprising that Jews and Muslims in the West face similar challenges and 
concerns, articulated most clearly by my friend and pioneer in Jewish-Muslim dialogue, Akbar 
Ahmed, in Journey into Islam (2007) and Journey into America (2010). A social anthropologist 
by training, Ahmed undertook fieldwork to explore Muslim self-understanding, asking the 
simple question, “What do you think is the number-one problem for Muslims in the world 
today?” He expected the answer to be Israel-Palestine, Iraq, or Afghanistan. However, to 
Muslims in Damascus, in Karachi, and in Indonesia, in London, New York, and Los Angeles, 
the number-one problem was the perception that Islam was deliberately being distorted in 
the West, that Islam was under attack. 

This siege mentality resonates with the Jewish community; facing hostility, perceived or 
real, is a characteristic common to both groups. When a minority feels it is on trial and feels 
threatened, it will be less willing to engage in the pursuit of mutual understanding or empathy. 

Allow me to share two practical examples of how I encourage my students of Muslim- 
Jewish relations to gain an insight into this jointly shared characteristic. First, lencourage the 
Muslim students to read the Jewish Chronicle and the Jewish students to read Muslim News. I 
am not sure who finds this a more challenging task, but it is a salutary experience for both. 

A second practical example, for my Cambridge-based students, arises from a regular visit 
to the local mosque, where they meet Muslim leaders such as Tim Winter, also known as 
Adbal Hakim Murad. During a visit in 2014, he made these observations about the current 
situation of Muslims in Britain: 


¢ The community has a sense of corporate identity in materialistic and often hostile 
surroundings. 

¢ The madrasas (religious schools) teach to various degrees outdated curriculum from the 
mother countries. 
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¢ Amajor problem for the community is a generational gap and concern about transmission 
of values and culture to Muslim children. 
¢ Schisms and tensions within the community are generally related to ethnic identities. 


These Muslim concerns sounded extraordinarily familiar to a Jewish ear. Jews also 
have faced discrimination in British society (and still face prejudice) and have experienced 
difficulties in integrating. Jews, too, are concerned about their children’s education and 
the challenge of generational transition. And Jews also face tensions within their own 
communities, adding to a sense of vulnerability. 

Whereas Jews have a long and varied history in Britain, returning from the 1290 expulsion 
in 1656, Muslim migration to Britain is relatively recent. Muslims began immigrating in the 
second half of the eighteenth century as workers of the East India Company, but large-scale 
migration to Britain from India and Pakistan began in the 1950s, involving mainly men who 
came to work in industry and were welcomed by the British, whose economy and post-war 
construction depended on these workers who would take jobs British employees would not 
accept. Their children are the parents of today’s youth. 

Is it reasonable to suggest that, perhaps for the first time in the history of the world, both 
Jews and Muslims in the West share the same challenges because they are minorities at the 
same time, in the same countries? In the West, both communities live a Diaspora existence, 
and both carry multiple identities as citizens of the countries in which they live. 


Citizenship and multiple identities 


Citizenship can be defined as membership in a political community that exists over a 
sovereign territory. The key word in this definition is territory, because the association of 
citizenship or “belonging” with a specific geographical territory is a recent development 
in history. Traditionally, Muslims and Jews (and Hindus and Christians, for that matter) 
defined themselves in terms of their shared laws, values, and beliefs. If and when they had to 
move, they would take their laws, values, and beliefs with them. It was not so much territory 
that defined their identity but values and a way of life, a role often played by religion. 

However, the modern nation-state is defined by a distinct geographical territory. To live 
within this territory is to be within the jurisdiction of the nation-state and thus to be a 
member of the community of people who equally live within its borders. Yet historically, 
our identities easily cut across various geographical and linguistic boundaries, and it was 
common to move freely between one territory and another, alternating between languages 
without significantly losing any sense of belonging to the same community. Jews in Central 
Europe in the early twentieth century are an example of this process. However, our modern 
nation-state is unique in history for its privileging of territorial identity and (normally) a 
single language. 

Citizenship is also unique in defining itself as an association of separate individuals. In the 
past, one belonged to a tribe, a clan, a caste, an ethnic group, a religious community, and so 
forth. To possess rights solely as an individual irrespective of any other affiliation is a modern 
invention. Citizens are, in theory, treated equally by the state, but other forms of collective 
identity, such as ethnic, cultural, or religious, that associates the individual with anything 
other than the state can be viewed as problematic. This is perhaps why the modern nation- 
state feels threatened by demands made by cultural, ethnic, or religious groups for separate 
rights or recognition. (In the West, consider the demands made by Scottish Nationalists in 
the United Kingdom or the Catalan people in Spain.) 
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Yet a common national identity need not contradict multiple sources of identity. There 
is no reason why a person cannot be Québécois and Canadian at the same time or Scottish 
and British, or Muslim and French, or Jewish and English. This is not to say that tensions 
between these identities do not arise; to be sure, they do, but they are more likely to lead 
to conflict when identity is defined so tightly as to exclude the other. For example, if being 
British means being Anglican, then Catholics, Muslims, Jews, Sikhs, Hindus, and the like 
will be excluded. 

One aspect of life in the West that is proving transformative for Muslims and Jews is 
the notion of hybrid identity, when one’s identity is constituted by a multiplicity of distinct 
identities — cultural, religious, ethnic, linguistic, national. This is a relatively new development 
in Europe but has a longer history and is more common in the United States. 

Consider the example of the American Irish: With the increased communication and ease 
of travel today, many American citizens of Irish origin participate in the cultural world of 
Ireland while simultaneously participating in the cultural world of the United States. Ifasked 
about their identity, such persons would reply with a compound response such as “American 
Irish”. 

I regularly find that American students enrolled in the Bridging the Great Divide course 
inform (and sometimes are informed by) fellow students about the consequences of hybrid 
identities, such as crossing boundaries that divide insider from outsider, thus blurring 
identity markers that were previously more clearly defined. Boundaries are being remade, 
redefined, and re-imagined, thus creating new identities. 

In times of change, of course, people have to readjust and redefine who they are. It is no 
easy task to redefine one’s identity, the fragility of which can lead to insularity as a defensive 
mechanism. The reaction against rapidly shifting boundaries of identity, especially when 
one’s identity is perceived to be under threat, inevitably leads to an over-rootedness in one’s 
identity and a subsequent decrease in a desire to engage constructively in society, especially 
a society of many cultures and faiths. This is an increasing challenge for both Muslims and 
Jews. 

Jews, however, have had to adapt to Diaspora life since biblical times. For Muslims, 
particularly in the West, this is one of the biggest challenges, as there is an urgent need 
to adapt to living as a minority after being in a Muslim majority environment. Islamic 
jurisprudence did not envisage Muslim communities being formed by voluntary migration 
from Muslim to non-Muslim lands. Muslim theologians are therefore grappling with 
systematic formulations of being a minority, a quite different experience than that faced by 
Jews, who have nearly always been a minority. 


Bridging the Great Divide 


When Akbar Ahmed and I were inspired to create Bridging the Great Divide, we sought to 
provide an e-learning course that would enable students from around the world not only 
to learn about Muslim-Jewish relations but also to develop strategies for building bridges 
between the two communities. It has become more than a university course, with Pakistani 
Muslims and American Jews studying together alongside students from Australia, Canada, 
Israel, Morocco, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. In previous years, we have had a student 
from Gaza, another from Jerusalem, and still another from Amman studying together 
(virtually). 

Since this is an academic programme committed to scholarly integrity, providing a 
(virtual) forum in which to reflect on and discuss a broad range of issues in the Muslim- 
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Jewish encounter, it does not preclude the more controversial topics. The most difficult to 
discuss is, of course, Israel and Palestine; it would be a mistake to avoid discussing this topic 
since, for both communities, it is a core issue in the Muslim-Jewish encounter. 

However, it is not the place to start a dialogue or to start the study of Muslim-Jewish 
relations. The first half of Bridging the Great Divide deals with Jewish and Muslim self- 
understanding in the face of the other, before moving onto more contentious areas. Our 
experience shows that once students have built up a level of understanding of their own 
faith, as well as that of the other, the course picks up momentum and trust is established. 
What follows, in general, is the fostering of better understanding of the other, which is one 
of the central aims of interfaith dialogue. 

One topic that students, especially Muslim students, have found helpful in the early 
stages is studying the convivencia, the relatively easy coexistence (lit. living together) of Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims in medieval Spain and Portugal. Students learn that Jews were 
present at court as royal physicians and, in the eleventh century, when the Cérdoban 
state had fallen apart, served as viziers to the Berber kings of Granada. It is important 
not to idealize this relationship: Non-Muslims were dhimmis, subject to restrictions 
such as heavier taxation; on the other hand, there was no attempt to insist on the full 
rigour of these restrictions. With the coming in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries 
of the uncompromising Almoravid and Almohad rulers — Moroccan Berbers who had 
little experience of religious minorities — the outlook for Jews became darker, and many 
migrated to Christian Spain, where similar openness was visible at the courts of Aragon, 
Castile, Portugal, and Navarre. The age of convivencia was dealt its death blow not by the 
expulsion of Jews and Muslims in 1492 but by the pogroms of 1391, which resulted in 
mass conversions and marginalization of those Jews and Muslims who remained — later 
known as marranos and moriscos. 

Al-Andalus is important because it shows that the two communities had successfully 
created together literature, art, philosophy, and other cultural endeavours. Our students are 
assigned the task of reflecting on how Jews and Muslims should practically move the dialogue 
forward today. Their suggestions vary, but the common denominator is that a foundation of 
mutual trust and respect is best built step by step (e.g., by organizing reciprocal visits to 
synagogues and mosques, developing joint strategies on issues such as discrimination, and 
supporting each other’s attempt to maintain a distinctive religious identity in a society that 
promotes conformity to the majority culture). 

Bridging the Great Divide works on the basis that fostering real understanding and 
creating a constructive relationship begin with building bridges and establishing what is held 
in common. Modern Christian-Jewish dialogue began, for example, not with an exploration 
of Christian anti-Judaism and anti-Semitism but with a rediscovery of the Jewishness of Jesus 
and the Jewish origins of Christianity. By beginning with commonality, our students achieve 
minimum levels of knowledge (faith literacy), which result in increasing trust, respect, and 
sensitivity. They are then better equipped to move on to the trickier issues. 

Jews and Muslims share many of the same reasons (both positive and negative) for 
engaging with one another. Some may start for defensive reasons — to respond to the 
external ignorant and negative stereotypes — because the spectre of anti-Semitism continues 
to haunt Jewish communities in Europe, as does Islamophobia for Muslim communities, 
feeding on fears in general. In such circumstances, Bridging the Great Divide has, for some 
students, taken on the added dimension of mutual support and solidarity. At the same time, 
our students learn that a lack of knowledge within both Jewish and Muslim communities 
provides a seedbed for prejudice. 
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As well as important academic programmes in the West, such as in Cambridge, at 
the American University (AU) in Washington, D.C., and at the Center for the Study of 
Jewish-Christian-Muslim Relations, Merrimack College, North Andover, MA, the work 
of educational institutions beyond — such as the Doha International Centre for Interfaith 
Dialogue (DICID) in Doha, Qatar, the King Abdullah bin Abdulaziz International Centre 
for Interreligious and Intercultural Dialogue (KAICHD) in Vienna, the Centre for Dialogue 
and Action in Pakistan, and the Centre for Jewish-Christian-Muslim Relations at the Open 
University in Israel — are vital for the pursuit of knowledge and furthering understanding. It 
is one of the reasons that the Woolf Institute has developed joint programmes for academic 
collaboration with the AU and DICID. 

There are, of course, positive reasons for engaging in the study of Muslim-Jewish 
relations as well. European Muslims and Jews have something very much in common 
with one another and with some other minority groups: their relationship with Europe. 
The role they will play as a distinct community (in whichever countries they live) is by no 
means settled. The European dimension may offer a very productive framework in which 
Jews and Muslims can find ways of becoming at ease with themselves and their desire for 
distinctiveness. Tariq Ramadan, for example, sees the forging of a “European Islam” — which 
sounds like a “European Judaism” that some European Jews such as Jonathan Magonet look 
toward as a key to the integration of Muslims in European societies in a form that does not 
involve abandoning fundamental aspects of Islamic identity. 

One initiative worth highlighting is publication of the world’s first letter in modern times 
(2008) from Muslim leaders to the Jewish community — An Open Letter: A Call to Dialogue 
and Understanding between Muslims and Jews — calling for peace and understanding. This letter, 
which should be viewed as an attempt to build bridges, appeared a year after the publication 
of A Common Word, an open letter written by Muslim leaders to the Christian world. One of 
its signatories was Akbar Ahmed. The initiative behind the letter to the Jewish community 
came from Muslim scholars — Akbar Ahmed, Amineh Ahmed Hoti, and Sheikh Michael 
Mumisa — who collaborated with leading Muslims from the United Kingdom and overseas. 
Tariq Ramadan spoke of its significance: “I really think that this Letter is a signal that we are 
ready to call for dialogue...We need to get beyond ‘tolerance’ which is saying that I put up 
with you but I would rather you were not here’ to a mutual knowledge and a mutual respect.” He 
described dialogue with Jews as “a risk but a necessity.” 

The letter acknowledges the striking commonalities of Islam and Judaism and those 
historic periods and places of remarkable cooperation and cross-fertilization between the two 
faith communities, much of which has been overshadowed and even hijacked by modern 
politics. The letter demonstrates a willingness on the part of Muslim leaders to call on their 
own community to reach out constructively to Jews. 

By now, I hope I have shown that beginning with what is shared in common provides 
the foundation for the study of Muslim-Jewish relations. However, we also need to take 
into account that relations today are overshadowed by the failure of both communities to 
address the impact of the Middle East conflict. For most Jews, the creation of the State of 
Israel is an ancient promise fulfilled — the ingathering of exiles and the creation of a vibrant 
nation-state, guaranteeing physical and spiritual security. Yet for many Muslims, Arabs and 
non-Arabs, the permanent existence of a Jewish state in the Middle East is a religious and 
political anomaly. 

Our students (and others) need to recognize that because Jewish-Muslim dialogue lies 
so far behind Jewish-Christian dialogue, it is essential to be prepared for conflicting views. 
An authentic encounter must allow for sharp differences, especially since the modern 
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dialogue is young and vulnerable. Jews view the creation of the State of Israel as an act 
of national liberation following nearly 2,000 years of powerlessness and homelessness, 
yet many Muslims, Arab and non-Arab, term the same events Al-Nagqba, “the disaster,” a 
time when an Arab-Islamic society was uprooted and became a minority in a land that was 
once Dar al-Islam. Most Jews do not separate Zionism from its deep religious roots within 
Judaism. However, some Muslims (and Christians) make a distinction between Zionism 
and Judaism. 

There are, of course, also many Jews and Muslims (and Christians) who are deeply 
concerned about the other, making this a complicated picture to understand. There are 
numerous examples of dialogue groups collapsing, being damaged or overshadowed bya failure 
to successfully meet and converse around the topic. In our experience, however, it is essential 
that before discussing Israel and Palestine, students have learned that present confrontations 
and tensions need not be set in stone and that reading history and acknowledging different 
narratives help them see Muslim-Jewish relations in a more understanding light. 

Thus, Bridging the Great Divide students are more prepared for conflicting views and, 
indeed, they grow and change during the course. 


Minority transformations 


If the challenges faced in Muslim-Jewish relations seem daunting, consider the significant 
advances in Christian-Jewish relations in the last 100 years. Surely one of the few pieces of 
good news in today’s encounter between religions, Christian-Jewish dialogue arose despite 
profound theological differences and many centuries of alienation and distrust. The fact that 
Jews and Christians have built mutual respect and understanding does not, of course, mean 
that this model can be wholly applied to Muslim-Jewish relations with the same positive 
results. Jews and Muslims today carry far different memories and issues than the historical 
baggage brought to encounters with Christians. 

Yet there are features of Jewish-Christian relations that may be helpful for the Muslim- 
Jewish encounter, such as the publication of official documents and the promulgations of 
the churches that demonstrate that Christians and Jews have come to understand their 
relationship in positive terms. The landmark change came about with the publication on 28 
October 1965 of the Vatican II declaration on non-Christian religions, Nostra Aetate, which 
effectively reversed the classical “teaching of contempt” against Jews and Judaism.’ Such 
far-reaching re-evaluations of basic Christian teachings are gradually filtering down to local 
levels. There have also been a small number of Jewish statements about Christianity, such as 
Dabru Emet (2000).'? We now urgently need statements and documents on Muslim-Jewish 
relations, such as the Muslim letter mentioned earlier. 

In addition, we need serious studies and textbooks on the subject of Muslim-Jewish 
relations. To understand the historical dimensions of mutual perceptions in modern times, the 
roots of Muslim-Jewish relations need to be recovered and accurately mapped. Furthermore, 
the full history of Judaism and Islam can only be written when the controversialist 
tradition they share is taken into account. A genuine interfaith encounter must allow for 
acknowledging sharp differences. The task of making these sources known and accessible to 
the wider scholarly community should be undertaken without delay. 

At the same time, Jews and Muslims share a rich vocabulary because of the similarities 
between Hebrew and Arabic and the fact that the entire medieval Jewish philosophy was 
developed within an Islamic milieu, which also contributed both to concepts and to the 
Hebrew language itself. Jews provided the translations of Arabic texts that made their way 
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into Latin via Hebrew. Medieval Hebrew religious and secular poetry is a direct consequence 
of exposure to Arabic models. Jewish culture responded to contact with Islam by adopting 
similar styles and by engaging in the close study of grammar, following Arabic methods of 
study. 

Even more significant is the fact that Judaism in its classical form, like Islam, is based 
on law, a law that comprehended every aspect of private and public life. Thus religion and 
politics belonged together as inseparable parts of a total worldview or, as it is commonly 
expressed, Judaism (and in this sense Islam) is not a “religion” but a “way of life.” Thus 
the approach to day-to-day issues and concerns, from food laws to marriage and divorce, 1s 
similar in both traditions, as are the legal methodologies used to address such matters. 

Today, it is no longer sufficient simply to translate one another’s writings, although that 
would be an important start. The Middle East conflict makes the task more difficult but 
more urgent. As Rev. Martin Luther King said, we live in the “fierce urgency of Now.” In the 
past we have defined ourselves in contradistinction, but today we have to define ourselves in 
relationship to one another, for whatever affects one directly will affect all indirectly. 


Conclusion 


Both of us authors of this chapter have been involved for more than two decades in interfaith 
dialogue. In concluding this piece, therefore, let us distil the basic lessons we have learned. 
We would suggest the following steps to those interested in joining interfaith discussions. 

First, encourage more and consistent dialogue between the Jews and Muslims. (We are 
strong advocates of interfaith dialogue including with non-Abrahamic peoples, but here 
we are focusing on Jews and Muslims.) Conferences and seminars need to be promoted, 
and communication and dialogue must extend beyond religious leaders to reach ordinary 
members of the community. The more people see Jews and Muslims, of course, as well 
as Christians, talking to each other in public, the more they are encouraged to believe that 
dialogue is possible. 

These exchanges must be conducted with courtesy and even humility. They are not to 
show the superiority of your faith or an attempt to convert the other. They are an exercise in 
learning and even bridge building. From such initiatives come lasting friendships. When, as 
an example, Prof. Ahmed was asked by The Times Higher Educational Supplement for their “Past 
Masters” series to name the person who had the most impact on his academic life, his choice 
was his friend Ernest Gellner, whom he called “my guru” (Ahmed 1995, March 17). Gellner 
was a giant of a man in spirit and intellect — and happened to be of Jewish background. 

Second, pursue the history, culture, and religion of the other ina scholarly and sympathetic 
manner. Books and articles need to be read and scholars consulted (see, for examples, Ahmed 
2007, 2010; Armstrong 2000; Sacks 2002, 2005). 

Third, regular visits to each other’s places of worship should be part of this understanding. 
A visit to a house of worship and a chat with the religious head of the institution invariably 
enlightens and often adds an important dimension to the dialogue. Too often we hear 
people say they have not visited any house of worship outside their own. Every school term, 
invariably, bright and enthusiastic students from a variety of religious backgrounds eager to 
compensate for their lack of experience in this field will confirm this fact. 

Fourth, it is vital to write and publish about this subject. Too often the literature is written 
with a view to projecting a point of view rather than sharing genuine research. There is 
enough controversy and vitriol around the subject. Scholarship will help put things in a 
context and allow us to continue talking. 
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Fifth, joint courses on the Abrahamic faiths, such as the courses organized by Edward 
Kessler and Amineh Hoti at Cambridge or the course run jointly by Akbar Ahmed and 
Edward Kessler, need to be introduced in teaching institutions. Learning together has a 
profound effect on people. 

Finally, we must develop an understanding of the relationship between Jews and 
Muslims. We acknowledge that, to most people, the relationship between Jews and Muslims 
is a mystery; to many Jews and Muslims themselves, it is a frustrating riddle. To attempt 
to understand that relationship requires both commitment and courage. It is not an easy 
journey and not for the faint-hearted. In our case, Akbar Ahmed had to face nasty attacks 
by both Muslims such as Sheikh Bakri and Islamophobes, and Edward Kessler has had to 
tackle prejudice within the Jewish community as well as anti-Semitism. Yet we believe that 
developing an understanding of the relationship between Jews and Muslims is a vital exercise 
not only for the Abrahamic faiths but for world peace. 

It is in this spirit that we applaud the champions who have emerged on both sides to promote 
dialogue — including Rabbi Lord (Jonathan) Sacks and Rabbis Bruce Lustig and Marc Schneier 
on one side and Prince Hassan of Jordan and Amineh Hoti on the other. As both streams are 
now in full flow, many more peacemakers are emerging, especially in the young generation — 
many of them our students. Our blessings and prayers go with these trailblazers. 

Let us give the last word to our friend Lord Sacks by referring to his message of tikkun 
olam, to heal a fractured world: it must now become the motto for our time. 
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Palestinian-Israeli conflict 


A contest in word and deed 


Donna Robinson Divine 


The Arab-Israeli conflict is a subject more thoroughly discussed than understood. Consider 
the many names of the dispute that have gained popular currency and note the implications 
for its scope, its combatants, and even its aims. The Middle East as modifier suggests the 
conflict is primarily regional, telling us little about its global dimensions. To call it an Arab- 
Israeli confrontation implies a dynamic arising from antagonistic self-interested territorially 
bounded states rather than from the contested claims of two people fighting over the same 
land as a means of securing their national identities. However, the notion of the conflict 
as primarily a Palestinian-Israeli rivalry for the same land may lend geography more of a 
coherence than is warranted when regional and global factors that have frequently turned 
ominous threats into armed clashes are brought into the accounting. Most recently and with 
seemingly increasing assent, the conflict has become wrapped around religious principles 
ostensibly providing fertile ground for a zealotry that translates all notions of compromise 
into violations of sacred commandments. The varying terms that have entered the lexicon to 
describe the conflict are not simply indicators of disagreement about what to do to resolve 
the long-standing dispute but rather indicators of profound discord about what is actually 
at stake. 

These names beg another puzzling question about the narratives from which they 
emerge. Do these narratives actually describe how Arabs and Jews, particularly in the region, 
conduct their lives? To what extent does the problem of naming the conflict reflect what 
is actually taking place on the ground? To interrogate these narratives is, of course, to raise 
questions about their power, but it also opens up the possibility of seeing the Arab-Israeli 
conflict from the perspective of those who have found ways to live with it and thus transform 
what appears a persistent clash of interests and values into a more subtle and complex set of 
interactions. Indeed, the vexed conflict between Arabs and Israel, Palestinians and Israelis, 
and Muslims and Jews has also generated ways in which the populations have interacted and 
engaged with one another. The paradigm of conflict rests on a set of narratives, but it offers a 
striking contrast to the many accounts of peaceful and productive interactions that have been 
sustained and even, despite a vindictive polemics, become deeply anchored. 
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The narratives 


Still, the words used to describe the conflict cannot be dismissed as mere rhetoric because 
they perform several vital functions: They communicate its intensity as well as its traumas; 
they rally support, recruit allies, and presume to show who is right and who is wrong. Violent 
conflicts may be contests for territory, but they are also no less struggles for meaning. In this 
particular contest for meaning, the word at its center has been nakba, invoked by Palestinians 
to refer to the establishment of a Jewish state in 1948, a victory understood as precipitating 
the loss of their homeland and their dispersal as a people.' 

Nakba (literally, “disaster”), as a term and event, now carries enormous causal weight 
and symbolic significance. However remarkable for its expression of destruction, nakba is 
still more remarkable for its adoption as a metaphor for the political agony spread across the 
Middle East. Although deeply enmeshed in a specific dispute over land, nakba has become 
the event that presumably changed the region’s politics forever, rendering old options 
obsolete and endowing new ones with unforeseen urgency. The idea of redeeming the losses 
of 1948 and the injustices dealt Palestinians and Arabs has become a defining element of 
Arab nationhood, shaping the stories leaders tell themselves and one another about what 
they think they are doing. 1948 is described less in terms of its military effects than as a 
first cause of suffering, a dislocation always stalking politics in Arab lands and, typically, 
a justification for the acts of domestic repression that necessarily accompany a crisis. The 
term thus requires an explanation from Palestinians not only for a military disaster following 
decades of diplomatic defeats but from the Arab leaders whose successes and failures are 
often measured by how much they do to keep the conflict alive, at least in their words if not 
in their deeds. 

To say that the conflict nourishes language, however, is not to ignore what else it does — 
produces violence and casualties. Although words and injuries cannot be entirely separated, 
they are also not always joined together in common purpose. The conflict has been a powerful 
magnet for violence and not simply for Palestinians whose redemption from the consequences 
of the nakba has become an Arab mission. For many, the idea of Palestine as a territory with 
two states for two peoples is not only unjust, it is also inconceivable. The very idea forecloses 
acceptance of any proposals to divide the land, including the United Nations Partition 
Resolution in 1947. It causes the Palestine Question to become a crucible for structuring 
governments in the Middle East and presumably for shaping and sanctifying policy decisions 
that justify and perpetuate a permanent mobilization for war. Not even the decision by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) to participate in a peace process set in motion by the 
1993 Oslo Accords has entirely convinced most Arabs to reject the idea of resistance and the 
need for violence.” For many, the inalienable rights that justify Palestinian claims to a homeland 
mean the land can never be shared no matter the costs or number of casualties. 

For generations of Palestinians and Arabs, the nakba has left an indelible imprint on 
their political culture, but for Israelis, it has generated quite a different set of stories. What 
symbolizes destruction for one people marks rebirth for the other. For most Israelis, the 
1948 War brought them their independence (milhemet ha-atzma’ut) and liberation (milhemet 
ha-shihrur). Because it cast men and women into extreme situations and summoned up the 
most visceral of emotions, 1948 was absorbed into Israel’s national consciousness as a matter 
of life and death for individuals as well as for the nation, evoking a sense of moral certainty 
about the decision to wage war for a Jewish state. Hence, another name for the war defines 
the conflict as existential, a war for political sovereignty as a struggle for existence or milhemet 
ha-komemiyut.? 
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Figure 14.1 Map of the 1947 United Nations Partition Plan for Palestine. United Nations 
map No. 103.1 (b), February 1956. 
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Possessed of its own redemptive ambition to create a just society that would set new 
political and social standards for the world, Israel, too, has had to live with the burdens of 
what the society was supposed to be but never became. Israel’s founding as a Jewish state 
in 1948 was largely the work of nationalists who deemed themselves “secular” and who led 
the Zionist movement from its establishment in the last decades of the nineteenth century. 
However, a number of these Zionists, driven by necessity to seek a political solution to the 
problems encountered in an age of nationalism and dictatorship, generated ambitions not 
simply for a state and society like all other nations but also for redemption, the hope that a 
Jewish state and society would provide a new kind of social order without hierarchy, without 
exploitation, and with justice and equality for all. By tying a humanistic mission to a struggle 
for sovereignty, Zionist politics were frequently pulled in different directions.* The tensions 
between the movement’s utopian idealism and its capacity to set priorities meant having 
to come to terms with the fact that the promises of founding a Jewish state on the purest 
of Zionist visions could not be kept. And while the differences could often be hidden in 
abstractions or ambiguous language, they could not be entirely avoided. 

Despite many different and conflicting goals and values, Zionism managed to establish 
the coordinates of a widely accepted and highly regarded relationship between land, people, 
and language. Reviving the Hebrew language was to be an instrument to transform a people 
once defined by their religious traditions and law into a nation bound together by a shared, 
albeit often newly invented, set of mores and, most significantly, by living as citizens in 
a sovereign state. The creation of a culture whose literature and ideas were expressed in 
Hebrew and whose ancient laws and rituals could be translated into national traditions was 
the groundwork both for a liberation that Zionists sought from religious authority and for a 
state offering Jews something they believed could be found nowhere else — full rights and the 
opportunity to adapt and take advantage of the modern world. Zionism imagined Jews could 
interact with other societies without risking their distinctiveness but only if their culture and 
society had a permanent address. 

The images so indelibly inscribed in the conventional histories of Israel’s founding tend 
to confirm the notion that a Jewish nation was remade and a new collective identity formed. 
A land with no natural resources claimed by a movement possessing too little capital for the 
tasks it undertook, Israel seems to have been established by a collective act of will. Zionist 
leaders pushed this notion to its extreme by presenting the agricultural collectives (kibbutzim) 
— never encompassing more than a tiny percentage of Israel’s population (less than 1 percent 
in some years) — as emblematic of the Jewish National Home. These communities were 
presumably bound together by a shared commitment to the principles of freedom, love of the 
land, physical labor, and of revitalizing the Hebrew language — all seemingly accomplished 
by sheer will.° 

Aiming to transform the structure of Jewish life without totally detaching it from its 
history and from many of its traditions, Zionism looked simultaneously backward and 
forward. Preaching rebellion as much against the shackling of Jews by alien rulers as by the 
agents of Jewish religion, Zionists argued that independence would liberate Jews from the 
rule of rabbis no less than from that of the Czar, the police, and that most timeless instrument 
of persecution: the mob. Still, there were more debates and controversies than agreement 
or consensus over how to achieve independence and about what it would mean for the kind 
of society to be created in a truly Jewish state. Religiously observant Jews could not help but 
feel discomfort with the radical transformative vision projected in classical Zionist discourse, 
until their own spiritually inflected redemptive message seemed to match the full power of 
the vast territorial changes after the June War in 1967.° 
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For both Palestinians and Israelis, the idea of homeland as national aspiration is connected 
to discourses of Diaspora and Exile. Instead of building confidence, however, the narrative 
of homeland became a source of anxiety often unleashing the demons of political disorder. 
Both peoples created wildly improbable expectations for their homelands as resolving all the 
problems associated with their lives in exile. Palestinians speak of revising their history and 
of returning their dispersed kinsmen and their descendants to the villages or homes they left 
more than six decades ago. Israelis cling to dreams of establishing a society where people live 
exemplary moral lives in accordance with their national creed and by keeping faith with their 
humanistic mission. 

However, while the narratives penetrated the public discourse of both Palestinians 
and Israelis and have some characteristics in common, they are also quite different. The 
Palestinian narrative conjures up a vision central to its moral claims and political actions. 
The Zionist idealism echoed in Israeli public discourse is enshrined in school curricula and 
transmitted through the country’s literature, providing the basis for a shared national culture 
but not a blueprint structuring public policies. 

Zionism’s redemptive message, however powerfully it inspired songs and _ stories 
about how Jews in the land of Israel should live, did not set the strategic course that led 
to establishing a Jewish state in 1948. Conscious of their own vulnerability particularly 
while witnessing the collapse of European Jewry, Zionist leaders could not easily pursue 
or sometimes even proclaim goals that absolutely clashed with the interests of their British 
overlords in Palestine. Nor could (or can) Israelis even today totally ignore the norms of the 
international community whose decisions and good will are viewed as vital for the country’s 
security and prosperity. Zionist nation-building idealism might remind Israel’s leaders of 
their failure to translate their visions into reality, but these grand and inspiring projects did 
not reflect how most Jews lived in Palestine nor were they ever deployed as sustainable 
models for the policies forged that led to the founding of a Jewish state. 

For Zionists, in their imaginative nation-building roles, the future was always more 
imperative than either the past or the present, but their function as state-makers inevitably 
drew their concentration to the present and to the possibilities of the moment. The potential 
conflict between nation-building and state-making aims was always at hand in Zionism, but 
it was made more acute by the principles undergirding the authority of the British Mandate 
for Palestine — establishing a Jewish National Home in the newly defined country. With 
this unprecedented access to global sponsorship, Zionists may have expected to be able to 
reach both their state- and nation-building goals, but they quickly learned that seizing the 
opportunity for national transformation could easily hurt the prospects for founding a state. 

This was particularly true for the generation struggling for radical change. When it turned 
its attention to mobilizing resources for economic and political development, it discovered 
that the tactics and strategies functioning effectively for one purpose could fatally damage the 
other. How this conflict flowed through Zionist political developments during the period of 
British rule is rather complicated, but two examples may serve to illustrate the complexity. 
Negotiations over immigration policies exposed not only the differences between Great 
Britain and Zionists but the contradictions within Zionism when efforts to bring visionaries 
devoted to social change to Palestine’s shores failed because resources were insufficient and 
preference was extended, instead, to those possessing capital for investment. 

Another striking illustration of the sometimes unbridgeable gap in the conflicting course 
of action set by nation- and state-building aims comes from the need to proclaim homeland 
and exile as binary opposites for purposes of transformative social change while the project of 
creating a state could not afford to posit so radical a polarization. Without a genuine exchange 
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between Diaspora and National Home, there would be too few Jews choosing Palestine 
if other options were available and thus far fewer exposed to Zionism’s principles. State- 
making required consensus and compromise and familiarity with Jewish institutions in 
Europe; nation-building demanded absolute adherence to a newly designed set of principles 
and insulation from contamination by Diaspora organizations and values.’ 

Palestinians, too, were susceptible to a redemptive politics but for different reasons. 
Clinging to a vision of unity fostered during the last decades of Ottoman rule, Palestinians 
opposed the very idea of dividing Arabs into separate nation-states. Once they lost the battle 
over the Middle East map, however, Palestinians made demography their salient principle as 
grounds for opposing British support for the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish National 
Home. All general Palestinian proposals for structuring the country’s self-governing 
institutions revolved around their overwhelming numbers in the population, seemingly 
acknowledging but never claiming loyalty to a doctrine of popular rule. To those Palestinians 
barely clinging to the margins of their community, the subtext of an implicitly “democratic” 
argument against British support for Zionism gave reason to hope for empowerment and 
full integration. To Palestine’s traditional leaders, the notion of an egalitarian community 
implied by their demographic claims brought fear over the possible loss of power, status, 
and privilege. While ideological opposition to Zionism rested on the presumed democratic 
principle of empowering the masses, the political strategy of Palestinian notables focused on 
creating organizations reflective of traditional hierarchies and values. A loyalty to past values 
and social hierarchies prevented Palestinians from consolidating a unified national identity 
that might have enabled them to confront the challenges of the present and, at the very least, 
avert what turned out to be a massive rupture to their community and the disappearance of 
the land that had for so long secured their civilization. These failures produced cascading 
calamities in 1948, opening the way for the brutal forces of history to stamp Palestinians with 
the distinctiveness of misery and displacement. 

Palestinian nationalism was thus built around a narrative of defeat and arose at a time 
when many Arabs blamed their political failures on imperialism and corruption and 
embraced programs of radical social and political reform. Those programs were intended 
to empower the Arab states and ultimately carry Palestinians back to their homes from their 
dispersion. Palestinians were naturally expected to pledge fidelity to the struggle to overturn 
the imperialist order that would ultimately wipe away their failures and defeat, even as it 
often entangled them in the domestic political predicaments of other lands.* Perhaps because 
the narrative of nakba had such power and meaning for other Arabs, it remained fixed for 
Palestinians despite the dramatic changes engulfing the Middle East since 1948. For that 
reason, nakba not only provided Palestinians with an explanation for why and how they 
lost their homes and lands, it generated an insurrectionary vocabulary for assessing their 
priorities. 

Unlike Zionists, whose political culture was formed partly in the context of moderating 
their claims and goals in return for international acceptance, Palestinians forged their politics 
in settings that rewarded struggle and opposition to what were deemed the assaults of global 
imperialism.’ The eruptive force Palestinians symbolized eventually became magnified to 
mythic proportions, making it almost impossible to develop separate state- and nation- 
building strategies that might offer a realistic assessment of the powers arrayed against them 
and how some might be harnessed to improve people’s lives. This was the ultimate clash 
of civilizations deeming the forces responsible for the disasters that befell them - Zionism 
and Imperialism — so thoroughly evil that they had to be destroyed. Redemption would 
come only from regaining lost land and lost honor. The nakba also suggested that something 
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happened to Palestinians in a particular moment, rather than something Palestinians brought 
about over a period of years. And because all Palestinian political movements established 
their legitimacy by embracing the nakba, none fully engaged in a sustained rereading of the 
past and of the strategic choices adopted that led to such massive losses.'° 

Even before it was destroyed in the 1967 War, the core idea that resolving the Palestine 
Question was first and foremost an Arab responsibility and a task to be undertaken by the 
Arab states was in the process of unraveling. The notion that the Arab states would launch 
a war to liberate Palestine already seemed less relevant in the aftermath of the 1956 War, 
which ended attacks on the border Israel shares with Egypt, whose president, Gamal Abd al- 
Nasir, was considered the region’s most charismatic and powerful leader. Egypt sponsored 
the establishment of a PLO in 1964, presumably to check those forces pressing the country 
to launch a war against Israel that it could not win, thereby giving ordinary Palestinians 
little hope for the future and a reason to break out of what they saw as a dysfunctional and 
decaying Arab nationalist strategy.'! 

Despite clear signs that Arab nationalist promises to return Palestinians to their home 
could not be kept, the 1967 War losses shocked Palestinians and Israelis into a new and 
unexpected political awareness and sense of purpose. The swiftness of Israel’s victory on all 
fronts, and the fact that at the end of six days Israel had swept away the strongest and most 
well-equipped armies that Arabs could send to the battlefield and was left in possession of 
all of mandatory Palestine (and more — the Sinai Peninsula and the Golan Heights), stunned 
as many men and women in the so-called Arab street as in the ruling palaces. For many, the 
war’s devastations were not only unforeseen, they could not be imagined, even after the 
fighting was halted. Arabs were not only defeated, they were also humiliated and uncertain 
about where they should turn for a future. Because the very idea of Pan-Arabism lay in 
absolute ruins, Palestinians reacted by asserting their right to lead their own charge for the 
liberation of their lands and people. Palestinians were Arabs but claimed a distinctive culture 
and society and an attachment to a land whose people survived war, colonial exploitation, 
exile, and dispersion. The great wave of Arab nationalism that had carried Palestinians 
forward from the nakba was obviously fraying at the edges, leaving them still dispersed and 
dispossessed. However, although the march from refugee camp to their family’s homes in 
Palestine seemed unbearably long and blocked, it was re-energized by the rise of a new leader 
— Yasir Arafat — who became head of the PLO in 1968. Arafat’s leadership helped the world to 
see how Palestinian suffering might touch their lives while showing his own people that the 
only way back home would come from their own personal and collective commitment to a 
war for national liberation. Arafat argued that Palestinians could defeat the forces organized 
against them if they were prepared to unleash the furore they had for too long held in check 
as refugees. The trouble Palestinians should fear, he contended, was entropy, not chaos. 

I focused initially on the conflict’s narratives not only to examine how they have informed 
decisions taken by those in power but because I wish to probe, in the following pages, how 
they forged the context for decision making and ultimately how they have influenced the 
ways ordinary people live their lives. It is a central claim of this chapter that the conflict’s 
words and deeds are not fully joined even when they cannot be entirely separated. Violence 
generates narratives, and narratives frame actions, but words are not the same as deeds. 
The defining elements of the conflict are complicated sites where anxieties about identity, 
national purpose, and resources are negotiated, sometimes producing painful wounds but, 
at other times, serving as a common ground for people to bridge their differences. While 
social visions may remain rooted in the past, the conduct of daily life has to accommodate 
the present. 
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Let me, first, dispense with two widely held misconceptions about the conflict. The 
first argues that the conflict is timeless and unchanging. Relations between Israel and other 
Middle East countries remained as explosive as ever even after the country’s government 
signed formal peace treaties with Egypt and Jordan and agreed to engage in a diplomatic 
resolution of its conflict with the Palestinians, but the threats that had once come from 
Egypt and Jordan now come from Lebanon and Iran. The rise of new adversaries also 
introduced new weapons systems into the region and changed not only the nature of 
warfare but the prerequisites for peace. The second dominant distortion is motivated by 
an attempt to offer a balanced assessment interpreting the conflict’s dynamics as stemming 
from the deployment of parallel, if not identical, strategies and tactics. Pundits are apt to 
view Palestinian and Israeli actions as mirror images differentiated only by the resources 
at their disposal. Hence the skepticism about whether Palestinians are capable of ending 
their dispute by recalibrating their goals and whether Israelis are genuinely interested in 
sharing a land they now control. 


Ottoman Palestine 


J. C. Hurewitz’s classic, The Struggle for Palestine, begins with the assertion that “Palestine, 
as a modern geographic and political unit, was the creation of World War I and its peace 
settlement.””” Palestine may have been mapped for the first time after the British conquest, 
but it was not newborn politically. Before Great Britain governed Palestine, beginning in 
1918, and was charged with the responsibility “for placing the country under such political, 
administrative and economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
national home...and the development of self-governing institutions,” Palestinian Arabs 
already had had their first encounters with Zionism.” 

How their encounters took hold in the minds of those Arabs and Jews foreshadows the 
later rupture even as they generated terms that provided opportunities for interactions and 
for claiming a shared historical legacy. Zionists and Arabs talked about one another in terms 
of religious and racial differences. The language of religion and race allowed Arabs and Jews 
to define their own needs, but it also permitted them to see and acknowledge their commonly 
shared values and overlapping religious histories. Despite clearly opposing political aims, 
Zionists and Arabs in Palestine understood their past as binding them together to a place and 
even to a shared set of ideas. Arab writers did not need to deny Jews a Biblical heritage in the 
land of Israel to denounce the political aims of the Zionist movement. And some Zionists 
could see in the Arab peasant characteristics of their own Biblical ancestors. 

Conventional wisdom has cast this period as the birth of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
suggesting a bipolar dispute, but differences divided Jews and Arabs in Palestine on many 
different levels. When Arab intellectuals read Jewish religious texts and Jewish history, they 
could see a national history, but only a few could perceive how it could be re-imagined or 
that it would take Jews into a future confrontation with Arabs. Zionism, during the years of 
Ottoman rule over Palestine, may have been an instrument and a symbol of Jewish creativity 
in the land of Israel, but without significant international backing and the financial resources 
sufficient for making a state, it posed no real threat. A few prescient Zionists tended to 
accent the possibility for coexistence with Arabs in Palestine even as they also knew the 
population would be a source of danger. What they could not figure out was how to dispel 
the deepening perception of increasing numbers that Zionist gains meant automatic Arab 
losses. Or if they were conscious of the impending collision and proposed extending material 
benefits to Arabs, they knew the Zionist movement lacked sufficient resources to practice 
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what it preached about the benefits it could bestow on Palestine’s Arab population. Instead 
of addressing what would become an open wound for Arabs and Jews in Palestine, Zionists 
turned their attention inward in an effort to forge a new national identity for Jews.'* 

What was special about Zionists in Ottoman Palestine in its last decades was not simply 
that ordinary people were remaking their cultures — that is, of course, what ordinary people 
always do. What was distinctive was that almost every public activity was subject to intense 
debate among people claiming allegiance to the Zionist cause, reexamining and reinterpreting 
every aspect of Jewish history and ritual: Should Hanukkah be ignored because it marked 
the victory of religious fanaticism over the so-called enlightened proponents of Helenism or 
was it rather to be celebrated as a class struggle, as some Socialist-Zionists argued, and the 
triumph of a peasant underclass? 

These conflicts could have fragmented the small Zionist community and destroyed any 
chance it had to establish a culture that had lasting value for Jews. By conducting their 
debates in Hebrew, however, Zionists gave all Jews a stake in the outcome. Zionists living 
in Ottoman Palestine seized on reviving Hebrew, a language possessed of deep emotional 
and traditional significance for Jews, as the way to claim both authenticity and modernity. 
Transforming Hebrew from its status as a language suited only for religious discourse 
into one that could be deployed to express the most intimate aspects of everyday life was 
the center of their cultural project. This would be a daunting challenge under ordinary 
circumstances, and the late Ottoman Empire could by no means be described as providing 
ordinary conditions for national development. Resurrecting a language not only shaped 
lives and created the foundations of community and culture but instilled in Zionists the 
notion that their mission was as much about culture as about politics and infused many 
with the confidence necessary to withstand the hardships that were to come in the process 
of building a Jewish state. 

Ottoman Palestine offered many Zionists the chance to cross cultural boundaries and 
immerse themselves in what some imagined as an Arab society bearing traces of a Biblical 
past Jews had long ago abandoned. For some, the thrill of reconnecting with their ancient 
roots compensated for the painful dislocations of immigration to an empire challenged from 
within and without and one whose economy struggled in the best of times and was perilously 
close to collapse in the worst. Still, the belief of many Zionists in the spiritual depth of 
Ottoman Palestine’s Arabs had its inverted form in the suspicions of many more who viewed 
the so-called oriental culture of these people as subversive of the modernizing ambitions 
of the Jews.'° Not even the romantic notions extolling Bedouin customs and the assertions 
of historic links between Jews and Arabs could erase what was a growing awareness of a 
clash of interests between the two peoples living in Palestine. However, while the nationalist 
discourses gravitated toward confrontation, daily life necessarily moved Arabs and Jews 
toward ever-more economic interactions and to increasingly having to share public space. 


Great Britain and the Mandate for Palestine 


The end of the World War I marked the beginning of enormous unrest for Palestinian 
Arabs. Discerning a danger in the map drawn by European diplomats in a Middle East no 
longer governed as part of the Ottoman Empire, Palestinian Arabs, along with Arabs from 
other lands, attempted to block its imposition. When the resistance to the new territorial 
divisions was broken, Palestinian Arabs redirected their struggle against colonial rule into 
an active strategy of confrontation with Zionism. In riots in several cities, Jews came under 
attack. Jewish property was destroyed in an effort to convince British policymakers to 
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abandon their recently proclaimed intentions to permit Jewish immigration and Jewish 
land purchases, but Arab resistance collapsed under the weight of British firepower. 

Palestinian Arab leaders saw in Zionist activities an imperative requiring a strong 
response. The Zionist project was contested by many within and without the Middle East 
for compromising commonly held notions regarding political legitimacy, but for most 
Arabs in Palestine, it was also a crisis of confidence. The rapid success of many Zionist 
endeavors provoked among Arabs a sense of the weakness of their own leaders and society. 
It was less the number of newcomers than their definition of settlement that threatened 
Palestinian Arabs. Generations of Palestinian Arabs had inscribed on the countryside their 
own version of an ordered landscape — villages, sacred sites, hills covered with olive trees, 
plains cultivated with grains but often empty of permanent dwellings. Jews remade the land 
and the landscape. They plowed the fields more deeply than the Arabs, and they irrigated 
more extensively. They enclosed their property with wire fences. On the collective farms, 
settlers constructed central dining rooms, schools, barns, and stables, adding to the inventory 
of unfamiliar objects injected onto Palestine’s landscape." 

The use of the land changed as much as the structures placed on it. Jewish settlers were 
only learning how to be farmers, but they came equipped with modern tools and the capital 
to purchase the latest agricultural techniques. New crops and methods ushered in not just 
another way of doing things but another way of thinking, all of which had a profound 
and unsettling effect on Palestinian Arabs. Coming at a time of enormous uncertainty for 
Palestinian Arabs and the need to recover from a long and difficult war, the flourishing of 
Zionist enterprises was particularly troublesome. 

Zionist activities quickly became a focus of protest, but it was the British framework of 
government that ought to have claimed more focused Palestinian Arab attention. Already 
set in the first decade of British rule were the trends that eroded the economic and political 
structures sustaining Palestinian Arab leadership. As power and position depended heavily 
on control over agricultural production, any assessment of Palestinian politics during the 
period of British rule must begin with a discussion of regulations regarding land. Despite 
a determination not to intervene directly in the countryside, the British elaborated new 
principles of determining landholding and land ownership — principles that accorded with 
European rather than Ottoman notions of measurement and boundaries. New terminology 
charted territory with a geometric precision alien to a terrain customarily divided along 
natural and familial lines. Once in control of the most fertile areas of land — formally or 
informally — upper-class Palestinian Arabs now had to be willing to pay a high price to 
sustain their ownership of it. Success in holding on to the lands depended, in part, on putting 
political needs ahead of economic interest, on being willing to invest in new technologies 
or to assume unprofitable financial burdens. Most important, during the British Mandate 
period in the Jewish sector, land became a commodity freely traded by Arabs but not by 
Jews." 

Though conscious of the political consequences of land sales, Palestinian Arabs — even 
notables identified with the Palestinian nationalist movement — found it difficult, for many 
reasons, to refuse to sell land. First, a significant rise in the Palestinian Arab population, the 
result of declining infant mortality and increasing life expectancy, meant that not all those 
born in the countryside could be absorbed on the land. In Palestine, land was expensive, 
and the price rose considerably in some regions as a result of expanding Jewish interest and 
increased purchases. For many Palestinian Arabs, the choice was to sell and reap a quick 
profit, intensify cultivation at burdensome costs, or farm at the very margins of arable land. 
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The latter two options were likely beyond their means or without potential for a reasonable 
return on their investments. 

British economic policies changed the concentrations of wealth. At the individual level, 
moneyed families could now build handsome houses in newly established neighborhoods, 
import European furniture, and send their children to European-sponsored schools. 
Education had a clear impact on mobility and employment options.’ Unfortunately for 
most Palestinian Arabs, education was beyond their reach financially and/or geographically, 
even at the primary level. Tuition was expensive, and those who wished to enter high school 
often had to bear the costs of room and board. Palestinian Arabs castigated the mandatory 
government for not providing funds to spur the expansion of a system of public education. 
The British government itself acknowledged failure in not building a larger number of 
elementary schools across the Palestinian countryside. 

By the end of the first decade of British rule, Palestinian Arabs saw a rising tide of Zionist 
activity wherever they turned. Unwilling to embrace British rule as long as it was associated 
with a commitment to developing a Jewish National Home in Palestine but unable to 
convince the mandatory power to change course, Palestinian Arabs resorted to violence, 
declaring a revolt in a series of pitched battles directed first against Jews, beginning in 1936, 
and later at one another, becoming a full-scale civil war by the time the British put an end to 
all attacks in 1939. 

Palestinian society was fraying by the time violence erupted in the 1930s. Many Palestinians 
grew up in an atmosphere charged with fear of Zionism and the forces it supposedly 
unleashed that thrust them from their villages, their traditions, and the social ties configured 
to shelter them from hardship and rupture. By the second decade of British rule, it was clear 
to many Palestinians that they were no longer protected by their traditional leaders nor were 
they able to sustain themselves or their households through their customary work. Stagnant 
village economies compelled Palestinians to rush into the economically dynamic cities where 
they took jobs, becoming nodes in a system of commercial exchange that offered them no 
relief from the discomforts of social change. Zionism was not the only reason for their 
problems, but public rhetoric blamed it for Palestinian pain and suffering. If the behavior of 
ordinary Palestinians is examined, however, it tells quite a different story. It shows a pattern 
of resentment directed against the mainstream nationalist movements that generated a 
surging condemnation of Zionism without creating even the image of a unifying common 
culture.” Denouncing Zionism without promising to revise the patronage networks and 
hierarchical relationships pervasive in the nationalist organizations could only raise questions 
for Palestinian men and women about whether defeating Zionism would actually bring their 
own sense of displacement to an end. 

Ironically, Islam offered cultural compensation for what was perceived by many as an 
outmoded system of domination that increasingly abused more than helped Palestinians 
to withstand the turmoil confronting them. Islam provided an energy particularly to those 
young men repressed by established social power relations. It also gave them hope of finding 
a secure place in a world whose vernacular of community they understood. Apart from the 
words deployed to denounce the building of a Jewish National Home in what they took to 
be their land, Palestinians had not yet invented a language of nationhood that they could say 
belonged exclusively to them. Whenever they looked at a map, most Palestinians saw lines 
drawn by their foreign overseers, whose policies may have benefited an educated urban elite 
but were gradually divesting the rural poor of land and birthright. Turning to Islam to take 
stock of their condition, then, seemed natural and gave Palestinians the vocabulary with 
which to confront not only their Zionist enemies but the forces assigned to preserve their 
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passivity and keep them at the mercy of other people’s directives. Taking the measure of their 
resources and power, Palestinians notables had also often folded their ideas into a religious 
discourse that would appeal to Muslims across the globe. Calling Muslims to assemble in 
Jerusalem in 1931 became a rallying cry against Zionism but not a plea for transforming a 
community increasingly riven by inequality and multiple levels of oppression. 

However, the cry for an armed insurrection that came from Syrian Sunni cleric Izz al-Din 
al-Qassam did resonate with the poor because it invested Palestinian grievances with a new 
religious valence. The Shaykh demanded a war for justice and dignity, borrowing familiar 
Muslim tropes and tapping into reservoirs of deeply felt emotions. He rallied many young 
Palestinians to his cause and to his militant strategy. And this was not to be the first time 
Islam would be conscripted for social and political criticism as well as for a purported final 
reckoning for control over Palestine. 

Some argue that the attacks inspired by Izz al-Din al-Qassam triggered the 1936-1939 
Arab Revolt and deepened the fissures already dividing Palestinian Arab society: the rich 
and the poor, the countryside and the city, notable families who were rivals for power and 
disagreed over strategies. Spreading war sent thousands out of the country to escape the 
line of fire. It cast some leaders into prison and others into exile. Existing hierarchies were 
weakened, if not destroyed, leaving the economy in ruins.*” Some Palestinians Arabs were 
labeled enemies simply for advocating strategies of non-violence. Traumatized by the defeat, 
Palestinian Arabs may not have noticed that they achieved their diplomatic aims when the 
British announced in 1939 that it would end its mandate and grant Palestine its independence 
at the end of five years. Ironically, by the time their battles gave Palestinian Arabs what 
they always said they wanted, it arrived too late to have any effect: Land sales could not be 
stopped, and a second world war brought only a temporary halt to immigration. Another 
reason Palestinian Arabs seemed unaffected by the newly proclaimed British policies is that 
they were no longer representing their own interests at the conference table. What were 
to have been their seats were now occupied by other regional Arab heads of state. Having 
always insisted on a mandate commitment to keep Palestine undivided, the country’s Arab 
leaders were now subdued and silenced, their authority dispersed and weakened even as 
Great Britain announced that it would comply with their core demand. 


United Nations Partition Resolution and war 


Apart from marking territory, the 1948 War left an indelible imprint on Palestinians and 
Israelis: for one, the losses, and, for the other, the gains. Replacing the Arabic with Hebrew 
names for villages became a vivid example of the loss of place and identity for one people 
even as it symbolized revitalization for the other. By May of 1948, those Arab states that had 
initially criticized the war were drawn into its action. Arab leaders came to feel it was more 
dangerous not to respond militarily than to do so, and while all fought to deny the Jews 
sovereignty, none waged war to give Palestinians independence.’! 

When the battles halted in 1949, the boundaries drawn were not stable nor were they 
recognized as legitimate or final even by Israelis. Perhaps because the war ended with no 
declarations of peace, it became, quite easily and naturally, a metaphor for Palestinians, 
whose painful wounds could not be healed until their land was reclaimed and repossessed, 
and for Israelis a dividing line in danger of becoming the site for the clash of civilizations. 

No peace treaty was signed. The fighting simply became much less intense, much less 
organized, and, from the perspective of Israelis living in the country’s population centers, 
more distant. The ceasefire did make a difference. For Israelis, it denoted an end to the 
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possibility of massive destruction and death. For Palestinians, the war proved impossible 
to forget. The reminders were everywhere: in abandoned homes and villages, in refugee 
camps, in families now stretched across borders. All found themselves living in a different 
world — even those who had not lost their homes. Those who could not adjust to the new 
circumstances and feared persecution were likely to go underground. The story of this war 
became a powerful source of rhetoric for Arab regimes and a tool for justifying perpetual 
mobilization and vigilance. 

During the 1948 War, it seemed to many Palestinians caught in the battles that all that 
had made them Palestinian, and all that had made the land theirs, was in their homes. If 
the loss of a house explains the suffering, it also gives it a depth — the failure to protect 
the family. Palestinian doubts about their own identity must have been magnified by both 
their own loss of home and community and by their dispersion across so many Arab lands. 
It was non-Palestinian Arab intellectuals who initially sought to contain the suffering of 
war and dispersion by organizing it into the nakba, the modern story of catastrophe for this 
region. Palestinians kept relatively quiet about their suffering and for good reasons. Many 
were illiterate or at least not quite literate enough to narrate their own experiences. Many felt 
compelled to defer to the record endorsed by their Arab overlords who gave them sanctuary. 
Some must have been silenced by their own suffering. 

However, if their loss — which seemed so personal and particular — was described as a 
disaster for all Arabs, would a recovery that clawed away land from Israel necessarily return 
Palestinians to their own personal possessions and locally distinctive lives? The nakba not 
only suggested a catastrophe beyond their control but a redemption they could neither time 
nor ignite: Palestinians would have to await it because it was one that would come to them. 
Dependent on the Arab states for their safety and for offering them shelter as refugees, 
Palestinians were also beholden to them for their message of salvation through Arab national 
unity. Most Palestinians could not press their own claims or exercise their own political 
autonomy under these circumstances, nor did they have access to their own resources.” 

After achieving independence but not recognition from the Arab states in the region, 
Israel assumed there would be another war. Independence itself did not give the country 
the security it sought, particularly along its frontiers, where Israelis (sometimes newly 
arrived immigrants) faced hostile populations living under regimes still committed, at least 
according to their rhetoric, to destroying the Jewish state. As long as Palestine’s refugees 
remained in camps, there would be efforts made to cross borders, sometimes to reunite 
families, sometimes to carry on the war by attacking Israel’s citizens. Striking hard at villages 
sending their men across Israel’s borders allowed the Jewish state to display its resilience 
and its military might. An unstable frontier and the constant exchange of fire and bloodshed 
eventually led to a war against Egypt in 1956 that while demonstrating the military power 
of the Jewish state, also showed Israel’s relative global political weakness when it was forced 
to withdraw from territories conquered from Egypt. Despite the international pressures 
and threats, and perhaps because a much less clear military outcome in 1948 had swept 
away or threatened several post-colonial Arab regimes, the 1956 military victory for Israel 
checkmated, at least for 11 years, the outbreak of war.” 


The June War of 1967 


The event of 1967 offered both Israelis and Palestinians the opportunity to redefine their 
respective relationships to their homeland. For most Israelis, their military victory in 1967 
rescued the country from an unexpected existential threat across a border made peaceful 
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through international agreements and guarantees that unraveled over the course of several 
wecks. For some Israelis, however, the war’s outcome fostered a determination to revive and 
revise a Zionist goal that promised personal and collective redemption on a land made sacred 
by ancestors and one that could now be remade as holy through the establishment of Jewish 
settlements. Like the dominant visions of the past, this one, too, possessed an imaginative 
and moral power for some, but it was also accompanied by a clear weakening of the public 
support for Zionism’s original egalitarian transformative mission.” 

Small groups developed a narrative of spiritual rebirth based on building homes and 
communities on sites woven into Judaism’s sacred story. These communities were intended 
to symbolize a strengthened dedication to Zionism and Judaism and to give both a new scale 
of expression.” However, the many Jewish settlements and religious institutions that dot 
the hills and towns of the West Bank also tapped into ideals of individualism and personal 
prosperity, sentiments that had in the past been marginalized or even buried by Israel’s 
dominant labor Zionist culture. After the 1967 War, the country’s economic expansion 
enabled many Israelis — aided by government subsidies — to build their dream house and 
recast Israeli culture from a celebration of a Spartan labor ideal into a nation that could offer 
more liberty to its citizens in their quest for material prosperity and for communities of like- 
minded families provided with the kinds of local services — religious or not — congruent with 
their lifestyles. The word settlement — once summoning up images of a return to the soil, to 
agricultural labor, and to a work imbued with an egalitarian ethic — became the incarnation 
of a new spirit of individualism taking over the society. 

If, in earlier years, Zionist debates revolved around which lands the Jews could safely 
hold and which they could rightfully claim, after 1967 discussions focused as much on 
communities and demography as on historic rights. Israelis became more disposed to talking 
about the land as a critical element in forming homogeneous local communities — many 
around shared religious values and practices — than in establishing the basis for a just society. 
Thus, when the Israeli government renamed the West Bank Judea and Samaria, stamping 
the territories with their Biblical names, it invented a language to symbolize that this new 
settlement mission was as Jewish as it was Zionist and injected a linguistic currency that 
further destabilized the secular thrust of the classical Zionist nation-building paradigm even 
as it sought to co-opt it with a powerful historic resonance. 

At the same time, a defeat so decisive made room for the rise of a Palestinian nationalism 
that issued its own call for liberation in tones not registered since the Revolt of 1936-1939. 
for Palestinians,1967 became a year of elation and hope; for amid the ruins of the war, a new 
political order seemed to be taking shape that would bestow upon them power over their 
own fate. What had been a series of wars between Israel and several Arab states was about to 
be transformed into a confrontation between the Jewish state and Palestinians. Palestinian 
militias began marching through the streets of Arab capitals. Refugee camps were turned 
into bases for training fighters, all of this threatening to shut down local economies in several 
Arab cities and to pierce the thin skin of civility if the swaggering freedom fighters with their 
Kalashnikov-wielding anger did not get their way and their stipends. Joined together in a 
newly reconfigured PLO, Palestinian fighters promised a battle for land and a fight against 
imperialism and Zionism — the sources, they claimed, of their suffering. The transformation 
of Palestinians from passive and silent victim to assertive freedom fighters prepared to disrupt 
any country or attack any people in order to strengthen their movement and advance their 
cause illustrates the powerful effect of political rhetoric.”° 

Just how the Palestinian national liberation war would play out was not known, though its 
threat to provoke disorder in countries with significant numbers of refugees did not have to 
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be imagined, as became evident in civil wars in Jordan in 1970 and in Lebanon for a decade 
or more after the violence was let loose in 1975. Arab states extolled the political energy of 
the Palestinians, filling the PLO coffers with money, to keep the action and attention of 
the militias trained against Israel or Israeli interests, ever conscious and always fearful that 
insurrection abroad could spark revolution at home. To claim power over their own political 
future, Palestinians had to seize the initiative from Arab regimes on whose hospitality they 
relied for sustenance. The expansion of funding to the PLO was itselfa manifestation of the 
strengthened sense of national honor that Palestinians managed to extract from their newly 
energized movement, but it was one that attracted as much suspicion as support. 

There is no doubt that the PLO reborn in 1968 changed the way Arabs and the world 
thought and wrote about the Palestinians. Carrying their battles into Israeli towns and cities 
transformed the once passive image of Palestinians as victims, but it was intended to extricate 
this people from their total dependence on the various Arab states that gave them shelter, 
nourishment, and jobs as much as to display their steadfast opposition to the Jewish state 
that deprived them of their lands and homes. Even those inclined to celebrate the Palestinian 
cause had to grapple with the fact that the PLO turned universal principles of national rights 
into a surge of violence channeled in many directions across many borders. Events in Jordan 
and Lebanon offered incontrovertible evidence that revolutions could quickly descend into 
civil wars. 

Although recognized as the legitimate custodian of the Palestinian cause, the PLO could 
not serve as an engine of national consolidation committed to the liberation of their lands 
from the Jewish state without turning the growing numbers of refugees into an instrument to 
extract financial support from the regimes that had thus far failed to return the dispossessed 
back to their ancestral homes. Arafat, as PLO chair, injected a revolutionary faith into the 
consciousness of Palestinians for what he called their reinvigorated struggle even as this new 
activism could be turned in any political direction. Despite his confident tone, however, 
Arafat knew he was sailing into the political equivalent of uncharted waters. 

The Palestinian movement became the mobilization point for an array of revolutionary 
and self-proclaimed progressive forces across the globe. It exerted a strong pull on the Arab 
masses for whom ending the nakba was expected to bring into being a just world for them 
as well. For that reason, many regimes feared the new Palestinian movement was preparing 
for a war with such high stakes that it could drag sometimes brittle and fragile Arab states 
into whirlpools of large-scale fighting that they had a clear interest in avoiding. The PLO 
transformed the suicide bomber into an icon of martyrdom and resistance, but it was also 
viewed as encouraging the Arab impoverished, alienated, and brutalized masses across the 
region — who were subjected to all sorts of indignities and expected to respond with stoic 
endurance — to see in Palestinian actions models for their own emancipatory impulses. 
With Palestinins no longer expecting their deliverance to come from the Arabs, the Arabs 
now might find Palestinians themselves pointing the way to empowerment. Rather than 
denying the threat posed by the Palestinians, Arafat exploited it to extract revenue in return 
for proffering Arab regimes a guarantee of domestic peace. 

A campaign of violence with no obvious end in sight frightened many regional leaders, 
leading them to a wariness as they saw in Palestinian actions a possible foreshadowing 
of their own country’s fate. An endless supply of recruits for killing can take its war to 
many different capitals and streets or simply radiate instability and generate problems too 
numerous or volatile to contain or manage. Several heads of state understood that the 
outcome of a prolonged national liberation struggle would not only fix the boundaries 
of Palestine and Israel, it would determine how the region was ruled and how it would 
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interact with the international community. Particularly after the region’s experience with 
the prolonged civil war in Lebanon, rulers were torn between their identification with the 
Palestinian cause and the sentiments of angry crowds on the one hand, and a disposition to 
prevent the collapse of another state into anarchy on the other, a trajectory that sometimes 
seemed the inexorable consequence of the actions of the various Palestinian militias leading 
the charge against Israel. A gap began to emerge between the Palestinian groups wishing 
to press their case and the leaders of Arab countries who started to embrace the idea of a 
negotiated settlement. 

Thus, as soon as it received unequivocal recognition as the legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people, the PLO had to confront a number of strategic adversaries: Arab states 
such as Egypt prepared to broker an agreement with Israel; a Lebanese civil war entrapping 
it in its religious divide; and the Intifada, a decision taken to confront the Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank and Gaza Strip by those living under its grip and initiated in late 1987 
without prior approval from the organization that was claiming sole custodianship over the 
Palestinian cause. 

The Intifada indicated that control over Palestinian political action had slipped out of the 
hands of the PLO. In an effort to regain the initiative, PLO leaders funded and escalated a 
more violent West Bank and Gaza Strip confrontation against Israel and at the same time 
promoted the once-rejected idea of partitioning the land, a notion that would necessarily 
involve negotiating with the Jewish state. And while the PLO’s diplomatic gambit won 
support from the United States, it deepened the divisions within the Palestinian nationalist 
movement not only over how to achieve its aims but, more important, over what aims were 
achievable. The Intifada also allowed new organizations to form — most notably Hamas — 
that established a foothold in the Gaza Strip. (The much smaller Islamic Jihad backed by 
Iran found roots in the Gaza Strip several years earlier.) Islamic Jihad and Hamas challenged 
the PLO’s exclusive right to speak for Palestinian interests and denounced its apparent 
acceptance of the idea of dividing the country. An offshoot of Egypt’s Muslim Brethren, 
Hamas embraced Palestinian national rights not simply as an Arab issue but as a Muslim 
obligation. Declaring all of Palestine holy ground meant that abandoning any part would not 
only leave an open wound for Arabs but violate a sacred commandment for Muslims. 


Palestinians caught between past and present 


Thus we must ask, did the defeats of 1967 really produce an independent and united 
Palestinian national liberation movement (Figure 14.2)? 

The PLO certainly wanted people to believe that it had returned power over their national 
destiny to Palestinians, but a fortified PLO still could not be divested of its dependence 
on Arab regimes for financing, logistical support, and shelter, nor could its militias operate 
without weapons supplied by one or another global power. Arab rulers might acknowledge 
that a resolution of the Palestinian problem was the benchmark of justice yet not want their 
regimes to be drawn into paying the price for a strategy unlikely to achieve much except raise 
the level of hostility in the region, threaten the stability of their rule, and provoke attacks 
from Israel. 

No one doubted the importance of Palestine. When the times were good for the 
Palestinians — speeches and votes at the United Nations, Arab summits devoted to their 
agenda — people forgot that the times were ever bad and that Arab societies could turn 
against these people even while they embraced their cause. It is important to remember 
that at its founding in 1964, the PLO was viewed as a little more than a fiction — not even 
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Figure 14.2 Israel and the Occupied Territories. ChrisO: Wikimedia Commons. Released to 
the public domain based on UN map No. 3584 Rev. 2. 
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purely Palestinian because of its Arab League lineage and not totally committed to liberation 
because its actions were circumscribed by Egypt. 

However, the illusion endures that the PLO eventually unified Palestinians into a single 
mission of liberation. With such a powerful mystique, the PLO often supported multiple, 
even conflicting, strategies — a diplomatic process promising to resolve its dispute with Israel 
through negotiations while proffering aid to those who were prepared to wage unlimited 
war against the Jewish state. However, while the diplomatic and war strategies may have 
been politically co-dependent, they could not be sustained for very long. The more Israelis 
were killed on buses and in hotels or restaurants, the less Israelis believed negotiations with 
Palestinians could secure their lives. Even Palestinians had trouble understanding the benefits 
of this dual approach. So many Palestinians have paid such a high price to sustain the sanctity 
of their struggle that it is easy to understand why so many who see so little improvement in 
their lives from negotiations would pivot to Hamas, not part of the PLO framework and not 
at all interested in engaging in peace talks with Israel. 

However, while the PLO leadership has managed to change how people view its 
relationship with Israel, it has not been able to consolidate a unified national authority, 
common strategy, or set of shared aims. Too many Palestinians are trapped between maximal 
expectations and hopes, given the rhetoric they hear, while they are confronted by a daily 
life where little has changed and, if it has, has sometimes gotten worse. And while Palestine 
remains an open wound for all Arabs and a fixation for regimes, it has not prevented Arab 
societies — Jordan, Lebanon, Kuwait, and now Syria — from turning against the Palestinians 
living on their soil when, correctly or not, they see them as enemies of order, stability, or 
regime interests. 

The narratives of struggle may have an emotional power that has convinced Palestinians 
of their immemorial rights, but no narrative has been able to produce coherent and inclusive 
state-building political programs that bind together all classes and sectors of the population.”” 
None of its institutions — even those woven around Islam — have succeeded in bringing 
together the entire Palestinian nation. Acknowledging the sacredness of Jerusalem has not 
convinced Palestinian Muslims that they must recognize the city’s clergy as its national 
leaders and charge them with representing the nation’s interests. Although Islam has 
gained more prominence in shaping Palestinian national narratives, it has divided as much 
as united the population around a political program of action.”* The refugees and the idea 
of displacement and dispossession have become the foundational and unifying element in 
Palestinian narratives since the 1948 War. To restore Palestinians to their ancestral homes 
and homeland has become the definition of a just resolution to the conflict, but that goal 
possesses more sanctity than credibility, given what we know about the current distribution 
of power and influence in the region. 

Ordinary Palestinians are thus caught not only in the crossfire of violence and checkpoints 
but in the clash of diverse political forces that subject them to a multitude of conflicting 
imperatives. Palestinians struggle with an explosive mixture of strategies for independence, 
national liberation, and what might be called redemption. None of the strategies pursued 
by the various Palestinian political movements has been able to offer guidance on how to 
accommodate the contradictions inherent in simultaneously trying to build a state, create a 
unified nation, and restore justice to a people whose very identity is etched in the injustices 
meted out to it: exile, dispossession, and subordination.” 

Hence, all Palestinian organizations from the PLO to Hamas confront a profound 
disharmony of political forces. State-building requires the structuring of political life around 
institutions and laws within borders that can be drawn on a map. This process calls for 
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calculating the costs and benefits not only of policy options but also of adherence to sacred 
principles. National liberation inserts Palestinians directly into highly volatile Arab political 
dynamics as they seek both material resources and land bases for their confrontations with 
Israel. For this reason, Palestinians are as much creatures of Middle East politics as they are 
instruments deployed by the area’s various regimes to service the latter’s own particular 
interests. For Palestinians, mobilizing resources and support from the Arab states without 
diminishing their own autonomy is an almost impossible task to imagine, let alone to 
discharge. 

The Palestinian issue stands squarely in the center of a fluctuating regional security 
complex where alliances can change or intensify and often unexpectedly ignite, escalate, 
or mitigate tensions between Palestinians and Israelis. Whether pursuing armed struggle 
or negotiations or both, Palestinians and Israelis have had to contend with a complicated, 
sometimes highly unstable, extensive constellation of allies and adversaries. Consider the 
high price Gaza Strip residents have paid for rockets fired from their territory by Islamic 
Jihad and Hamas into Israel. These militant actions may have preserved Iranian patronage 
and funds, but Israeli counterattacks had to remind Gazans of the gap between their own 
interests and those of the movements presumably championing their cause. Palestinians 
suffer the heaviest losses and possess the weakest organizations for preserving their own 
interests. With Palestinian organizations so fragmented, eager hands are always quick to 
reach in from all sides of the region to grasp for its parts. 

When regional animosities are grafted onto the Palestinian confrontation with Israel, the 
results can be calamitous, as the most recent round of fighting in Gaza illustrates. This third 
war in Gaza in six years is said to have underscored the irrelevance of Mahmoud Abbas 
and the Palestine Authority, and the futility of diplomacy. Many believe it generated gains 
for Hamas and substantial losses for Israel. In reality, it changed little except for the extent 
of wretchedness in Gaza and the growing intrusion of an explosive regional dynamic on 
the conflict’s kaleidoscopic security complex. The dramatic changes in the constellation of 
regional alliances shaped both the armed conflict between Israel and Hamas and prolonged 
its duration. And while a more extensive Israel-Palestine conflict certainly generates more 
lethal dangers that Israel must parry, it also produces new opportunities for forging new 
regional alliances. At the same time, by steadily drawing in more countries, the Palestinian 
Authority and the major liberation movements render themselves less independent and less 
able to take the kind of action they have deemed as serving their interests. 

Polling data report a surge in Hamas’ popularity, but after 50 days of raining bombs 
across Israel, the movement agreed to a ceasefire document it could have signed before 
2,000 Palestinians lost their lives and a quarter of the population were rendered homeless. 
While approval was extended to Israel for defending its citizens from attacks, as casualties 
in the Gaza Strip mounted, condemnations of the scale of the country’s military response 
became commonplace. Notwithstanding the criticism of Israel wrapped in war crimes 
charges from organizations claiming the formidable doctrine of human rights, seven weeks 
of bombardments did not impose radically new thinking on Israel, the Palestine Authority, 
or Hamas about how to accelerate a resolution of their multiple disputes. 

Nor has a new template been produced for generating positive interactions between 
the Palestine Authority and Hamas. Despite their shared hostility to Israel, the Palestine 
Authority and Hamas remain deeply divided over how to form an inclusive government 
of technocrats to reassure donors that the money sent will be used to rebuild for residents 
above and not for fighters below ground in Gaza. The war did not convince Hamas to 
disarm, nor did it persuade Egypt and Israel to alter their security calculations about the 
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need to monitor access to an area posing an immediate danger to both. Egypt continues to 
destroy the smuggling tunnels that became a lucrative source of money for Hamas. And 
while the movement has managed to sustain its military and financial assistance from Iran, 
Turkey, and Qatar, it still encounters enormous opposition and suspicion from other Arab 
countries. 

However, Palestinians are not only caught in troubles not of their own making, they are 
bleeding from self-inflicted wounds in battles warranted by memories of past injustices. The 
impulses at play in what I have called a “redemptive” politics mean that the idea of returning 
to Haifa can command more attention and resources than creating the institutions necessary 
to establish a state. Redemptive politics, with its narrowly construed ethical choices, always 
promises much more than it can deliver because it remains forever tied to an unchanging set 
of goals taken to be pure and sanctified. Assessing how to best gain their independence in the 
future need not preclude turning to their past, but as much as Palestinians are haunted by 
their history, they should not become trapped by it. 

Thus, nakba is recruited for a succession of narratives sometimes intended to clarify and 
justify fundamental policies and decisions but just as often to shore up a particular distribution 
of power and resources. It marks not only the dispossession of homes and homeland but 
an implied contract committed to restoring the losses. The contract binds Palestinians to a 
commitment to ending their dispersion in only one way — by offering them the possibility of 
returning to their ancestral homes. Furthermore, dispossession is regarded as the key cause 
of social disorder for Palestinians as well as for all Arabs. However, a cultural narrative that 
stretches back to an earlier world is not so easily or fluently translated into a political agenda 
that must confront and contend with a region that has changed its configurations of power 
many times since 1948. A narrative aimed at unity by focusing not on what can be done in 
the present but rather on what should be undone from the past is likely to be as disruptive 
as it is reassuring. 

Dedicated to redeeming the nation from the miseries wrought in the past, the PLO 
as well as the Islamist movements have consequently failed to provide Palestinians with 
a currency useful at today’s exchange rates for navigating their common interests. The 
narratives bestowed on Palestinians have been created to produce a consensus, not to build 
a political order. The term nakba has often been deployed to patch up contradictions or to 
avoid admitting vulnerabilities and weaknesses that arise from the many centers of power 
governing Palestinian politics, but this linguistic convention cannot advance progress toward 
achieving a state. On the one hand, Palestinians are confronted by ongoing negotiations 
that are stalemated over issues both sides consider too sacred for compromise, while on 
the other, Palestinians are asked to commit to an armed struggle delivering resources not 
to them but rather to the militant organizations embracing this strategy. What it brings to 
ordinary Palestinians is not military victory but only a sense of satisfaction from perpetual 
attacks against a hated enemy. What neither option offers Palestinians is the chance to build 
their own society and economy. Palestinian options are still too much determined by other 
powers while their lives continue to be overly regulated by an agenda formed by political 
interests disproportionally shaped by regional and global power struggles. Most Palestinians 
still conduct their lives in an environment based on someone else’s understanding of what 
is important. 

The very notion that a Palestinian-Israeli settlement is possible because the outlines of 
an agreement are known as defined in the negotiations throughout the 1990s may have now 
been eclipsed by a set of new political dynamics. It is not only that the groups and interests 
on both sides that are able to veto the concessions required for peace have proliferated but, 
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more ominously, that the number of rulers who have powerful incentives to promote the 
narrative that has thus far helped them stay in power has multiplied. 

No wonder that increasing numbers of Palestinians have come to regard Israel’s 
occupation as too strong to be removed in their lifetimes and so have opted to try to ignore 
politics and search for opportunities through education and business that involve cooperation 
with the Jewish state. Palestinians have introduced the Israeli curriculum into their schools 
to enable students to attend the prestigious universities and colleges in the country. They 
have sought access to Israel’s health system and investment opportunities. Noting that no 
combination of military force or diplomatic pressure can dislodge Israel from its occupation, 
no less an authority than former al-Quds University president Sari Nusseibeh has called on 
Palestinians — perhaps with some degree of irony — to do exactly what increasing numbers 
are already doing: ignore politics and focus on making their way through the institutions and 
opportunities provided under the current politically problematic conditions. Palestinians can 
enter first-rate educational institutions; they can start businesses, plan their own careers, and 
develop their own talents through their own initiative. 

Despite being infused with great expectations, the negotiations initiated by the Oslo 
Accords have foundered many times, but the failure to develop a strategy for bringing an 
end to the conflict has not stopped efforts to persist in reviving diplomatic engagement even 
when conversations about the core issues have necessarily been nasty, brutish, and short. To 
say that the Oslo Peace Process may have run its course, however, is not to say that the two- 
state proposition must be abandoned. This objective may not be achievable now, given the 
current array of political forces, but it is the only proposal that links an end to the conflict to 
preserving Israel’s national Jewish identity. Apart from possessing international legitimacy, 
the goal of establishing two states for two peoples has been endorsed by successive Israeli 
governments and by the PLO. While a resolution of the conflict should not be taken for 
granted as inevitable, it should also not be deemed impossible to accomplish. Any idea, such 
as the so-called one-Palestine proposal, that amounts to divesting Israel of its Jewish identity 
is axiomatically dismissed by the overwhelming number of the Jewish state’s population as a 
threat to the political and cultural framework sustaining their lives and destiny. 

Since 1967, Palestinians have charted a course of hostility against the powers that kept 
them weak and exiled from their homeland. The story of dispossession they embraced 
promoted a politics of opposition that left little room for finding accommodation with the 
dominant powers signified as enemy. However, many Palestinians, admittedly caught in less 
than ideal circumstances, are discovering that resistance may not be the best way to structure 
their own lives and nurture their own interests or create for themselves and their families a 
better life. Attempting to remind the nation of the importance of political action, the Palestine 
Authority has increasingly been using the vocabulary of unilateralism, stating its intention to 
seek independence through the United Nations and a rigorous application of international 
law against the Israeli occupation, but the expectation that deliverance can come from global 
forces that are divided on almost every major issue is unclear. To some extent, the trumpeting 
of unilateral action by Palestinians may also trigger a backlash from an Israel deciding, on 
its own, to redraw its borders and redeploy its security forces in accordance with its own 
calculations. A looming threat of international pressure and a continuing gap on core issues 
may push Israel into unilateral decisions that could have fatal consequences for Palestinian 
dreams and interests. 
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Israel between state and nation 


Israelis, too, have gravitated more frequently in recent years toward the virtual battlefield 
of narrative and away from the practical domain focused on the resolution of particular 
grievances. The demand that Palestinians recognize Israel as the historic homeland of the 
Jewish people unwittingly blurs what had been the historic Zionist distinction between 
the sovereign Jewish state and what was typically defined as its antithetical and powerless 
counterpart in the Diaspora. While the original Zionist notion that posited a radical difference 
between exile and homeland was drawn more starkly in theory than in practice, that distinction 
did mean that religious identity alone could not confer citizenship. When Palestinians call 
for a “right of return” for all those holding refugee status, they, not surprisingly, tap into 
a politics that challenges Israel’s sovereignty, effectively contesting the Jewish state’s right 
to control its own borders and immigration policies. However, by insisting that Israel be 
recognized as the historic homeland of the Jewish people, the country’s political leaders now 
ironically embrace an idea that, like those put forward by Palestinians, also threatens Israel’s 
sovereignty not so much by narrowing its scope but rather by expanding it, conflating the 
country possessed of the power to grant citizens political rights with a state serving as the 
node for cultural unity and spiritual inspiration for Jews wherever they reside and vote. 

Since 1967 — almost half a century — Palestinians and Israelis have been obsessed with 
defining and defending their national narratives. These narratives tell the stories of their 
past, with all its traumas and achievements, and dispose both people not only to cherish their 
history but to consider it sacred. The gap between these narratives is unbridgeable but, in 
the conduct of their daily lives, Palestinians and Israelis are more and more drawn together. 
Narratives and daily lives tug in different directions, the one to the past, the other to the 
present and, potentially, to the future. One offers emotional ballast while the other has the 
possibility of providing sturdy enough ground for a future course of development where two 
states for two people live side by side. 
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Further reading 


General surveys of the Arab-Israeli conflict are typically useful for understanding one or 
more of its characteristics, even as most display a sympathy for one side while casting the 
other as the source of conflict. Very few scholars possess the linguistic skills to read all the 
primary sources. The most comprehensive and readable is the relatively short book: 


Dowty, Alan, Israel/Palestine (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2012). He has written a study reflective of a 
deep understanding of Zionism, and of Israeli policies as well as of Palestinian politics. 


Other general and useful surveys include: 


Gelvin, James, The Israel-Palestine Conflict: One Hundred Years of War (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005). An excellent discussion of how Palestinian political developments intersect with 
regional dynamics. 

Lesch, David W., The Arab-Israeli Conflict: A History (New York: Oxford, 2008). 

Smith, Charles D., Palestine and the Arab-Israeli Conflict: A History with Documents (Boston, MA: St. 
Martin’s, 2012) 


For a good overview of Palestinian history, see: 


Kimmerling, Baruch, and Migdal, Joel, Palestinians: The Making of a People (New York: The Free 
Press, 1993). 


On the evolution of Palestinian national consciousness and identity, see the excellent studies: 
Khalidi, Rashid, Palestinian Identity: The Construction of a Modern National Consciousness (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1997). 


Muslih, Muhammad, The Origins of Palestinian Nationalism (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1990). 
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Muslim and Jewish women 


Historical and cultural contexts 


Ibtissam Bouachrine and Judith L. Goldstein 


For centuries, Jewish and Muslim women in al-Andalus, North Africa, and the Middle East 
have shared a language, cultural traditions (dress codes, most food, modes of celebration, 
poetry, and music), professions, and spaces. Jewish and Muslim women of the elite enjoyed 
privileges that came with wealth and power, including education, while the many more 
numerous poorer women made a living as healers, mourners, wool spinners, and other 
professions practiced by both Jewish and Muslim women. However, scholarship about 
women in Muslim-majority lands has seldom analyzed together both the Muslim women 
and the non-Muslim women for whom the region was also home. This chapter on Jewish and 
Muslim women in al-Andalus, North Africa, and the Middle East calls for a methodological 
shift in the study of women in the region by incorporating the shared and divergent cultural 
themes that have shaped their lives and the opportunities available to them. Taken together, 
the two sections that follow highlight the common lenses through which Muslim and Jewish 
women have been imagined and represented in the past and present, exploring Jewish and 
Muslim women as both the objects and subjects of representation. Both parts of this chapter 
show how Jewish and Muslim women from different socioeconomic backgrounds have 
deployed various cultural and artistic genres to negotiate multiple hierarchies. 


Muslim women in context! 


Muslim women from the past: tales of power and privilege? 


Take a stroll down Casablanca’s beautiful streets and you may come across schools named 
after Muslim women. There is a middle school named after Khnata bint Bakkar (d. 1754), 
the wife of the Alawite sultan Moulay Isma‘il (r. 1672-1727). Khnata was involved in both 
domestic politics and international affairs during the reign of her husband as well as after his 
death.? Girls who graduate from College Khnata bent Bekkar often continue their education 
in a nearby girls-only high school, Lycée al-Khansa’. Tumadir bint ‘Umar ibn al-Harith (d. 
ca. 646), known as al-Khansa’ (the snub-nosed), is one of the most famous poets of pre- 
Islamic Arabia. In her best-known poems, she eulogized her brothers Sakhr and Mu‘awiya, 
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both killed in tribal battles. Al-Khansa@ continued to compose poetry after she converted to 
Islam, though most of her poems were composed before her conversion.* 

If you make it to another chic Casablanca neighborhood, Maarif,; you will run into 
Lycée Wallada, named after one of the most audacious medieval poets, Wallada bint al- 
Mustakfi, an eleventh-century Cérdoban poet. Her home was al-Andalus, or the Iberian 
Peninsula under Muslim political rule from 711 to 1492. Wallada was the daughter of 
an Iberian Christian slave and an Umayyad caliph, Muhammad II al-Mustakfi (r. 1024— 
1025). In many aspects a feminist avant la lettre, Wallada was an educator and audacious poet 
who hosted literary salons that attracted Cérdoba’s poets, intellectuals, and politicians, 
women and men. Though very few of her poems have survived, the ones that do attest 
to her wit, rebellion against conventions and, when provoked, sharp tongue. In response 
to those who criticized her promiscuity, she had the following verses embroidered on her 
robe, two verses on each side: 


Iam, by God, fit for high positions, 

And am going my way, with pride! 

Forsooth, I allow my lover to touch my cheek, 
And bestow my kiss on him who craves it! 


Almost a millennium later, Wallada’s audacity continues to intrigue and inspire writers, 
Muslim and non-Muslim alike, as they seek to fill the gaps of her life through fiction.* 

If you venture beyond Casablanca, you will find numerous academic institutions that pay 
homage to Muslim women from the past. In Tangier, one finds Lycée Zaynab Nefzaouia (also 
spelled al-Nafzawiyya), named after the wife of Yusuf ibn Tashfin (r. 1061-1106). Zaynab 
was the daughter of a wealthy man, Ishaq al-Hawari, a merchant in Aghmat. She was married 
four times. Her husbands included the Almoravid leader Abi Bakr Ibn ‘Umar al-Lamtini 
(d. 1087) and Yusuf Ibn Tashfin, one of the most influential political and military figures of 
Mediterranean history. Under Ibn Tashfin’s rule, the Almoravid empire extended from sub- 
Saharan Africa to Europe. Zaynab played an important role in her husband’s success thanks 
to her family’s wealth and political connections.° 

Perhaps the woman with the most schools named after her in Morocco is Fatima al- 
Fihriyya. Like many other wealthy Muslim and non-Muslim women in the Middle Ages 
who were patrons of religious and secular institutions, Fatima al-Fihriyya (d. ca. 878), also 
known as Umm al-banin (Mother of the Boys), used the wealth she inherited from her father, 
a prominent businessman, to found in the city of Fez al-Qarawiyyin (also spelled Karaouine) 
a mosque and university in 859. Al-Qarawiyyin is considered to be the oldest degree-granting 
and continuously operating university in the world.’ 

In addition to Zaynab, Khnata, al-Khansa’, Wallada, and Fatima, medieval historians tell 
the stories of other Muslim women who, at least at first glance, defy some of the more 
dominant perceptions about medieval women in general and medieval Muslim women in 
particular. In the specific case of al-Andalus, considered by many to be a golden age when 
philosophy, poetry, universities, libraries, trade, translation, and literary salons flourished, 
female poets — such as Hafsa bint Hamdtn Guadaljara, Muhja, who was also one of Wallada’s 
lovers, and I‘timad al-Rumaykiyya (d. 1095), famous not only for her mastery of poetry and 
ready wit but also for her love story with al-Mu‘tamid, the king of Seville — used verses to 
sing their love openly and unapologetically (see Chapter 6, this volume).8 

Andalusi women from the aristocratic elite excelled in other areas as well, including 
politics. Subh, also known as malikat Qurtuba (Queen of Cérdoba), was an Iberian slave 
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Figure 15.1 College Khnata bent Bekkar, Casablanca, 2015 (photo by Bouchaib Bouachrine) 


who became one of the favorite wives of the Umayyad caliph al-Hakam II (r. 961-976) 
and the regent of her son Caliph Hisham II (r. 976-1009 and 1010-1013). Subh’s story is 
similar to that of other women throughout the medieval Muslim world, both in the West 
and East, who ascended to power and accumulated considerable wealth in the process. The 
renowned feminist scholar Fatima Mernissi has dedicated an entire volume to these women, 
whom she calls the “forgotten queens of Islam.” Medieval literature offers a glimpse into 
these women’s lifestyle. For example, the thirteenth-century romance Hadith Baydd wa Riyad 
depicts aspects of the quotidian life of urban Andalusi women, which involved elaborate 
garden parties, literary discussions, writing, singing, and drinking copious amounts of wine. 
Hadith Bayad wa Riydd is unique because it features illustrations that shed light on Andalusi 
material culture and the objects with which women surrounded themselves, including 
fashion accessories, furniture, musical instruments, and wine cups."” 

The stories and biographies of these Muslim women may astonish those who are 
accustomed to the idea of the “Dark Middle Ages,” an era presumably plagued by disease and 
ignorance.!! It can also be surprising to encounter tales of daring and unapologetic Muslim 
women from the tenth to thirteenth centuries in the Maghreb and in Europe, when today in 
the twenty-first century Muslim women in general live under many patriarchal restrictions. 
Mahmud Sobh attributes Andalusi women’s “freedom” to the influence of Christian Iberian 
customs on Muslims in the Iberian Peninsula: 


The freedom Andalusi women enjoyed, not only in the expression of their feelings and 
opinions, but in the fulfillment of their wishes in matters of love, arouses simultaneous 
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admiration and surprise. This was, I think, the result of Muslims and Christians living 
together in al-Andalus, in a relation different from that existing in other Arab countries, 
both with regard to mixture of lineage, and to culture, and to ways of natural behavior. 
Does it not seem strange that, in ‘Abbasid times, with their similarly rich difference 
in cultures and races, there were no female poets possessing the freedom of Andalusi 
women??? 


Indeed, Jews, Christians, and Muslims did live in al-Andalus for more than eight centuries, 
and such coexistence, though not in the absence of conflict, did influence the lives of women 
and men of the three religions. Indeed, one can speak of reciprocal influences, for Jews and 
Christians, too, were influenced by Islamic cultures and traditions. For example, contact 
between Jews and Muslims produced in al-Andalus in the tenth to twelfth centuries what is 
described as the Golden Age of Hebrew poetry. Jewish Andalusi intellectuals such as Moses 
(Aba Hartin) Ibn Ezra (ca. 1055—post-1138) merged Jewish elements with Arabic poetic 
conventions and genres to produce a repertoire of secular poetry in Hebrew and Arabic (see 
Chapter 6, this volume).'* Another example of Jewish-Andalusi poets is the twelfth-century 
poetess Qasmina bint Isma‘il al-Yahtdi. In one of her poems in Arabic, Qasmtina turns to 
the garden to express her feeling of loneliness and abandonment: 


I see a garden with ripe fruit; yet the gardener, it seems, 
Will not stretch out his hands to it. 
How pitiful!, youth fleets by and is lost, and something I will not name remains lonely.'* '° 

While the experience of loneliness is a personal one, the metaphor of the abandoned 
garden is a poetic convention not uncommon in the poetry of al-Andalus, where the genres 
of nawriyydt, or flower poetry, and rawdiyydt, or garden poetry, flourished among Muslim and 
Jewish poets alike. However, going back to Sobh’s assertion, did sharing a similar culture 
and poetic conventions produce in al-Andalus women who were more emancipated than 
Muslim women in the East? 

Contrary to what Sobh suggests, al-Andalus did not have a monopoly on accomplished 
Muslim women in the Middle Ages. The Islamic East, too, had its share of tales about wealthy 
and powerful women who excelled in many fields, including poetry, commerce, military, 
politics, and religion. A case in point is Prophet Muhammad’s first wife, Khadija, who 
continued to be a successful businesswoman after marrying Muhammad." Also in the first 
century of Islam, Umm al-Dard@ al-Sughra (the younger), the wife of one of the Prophet’s 
companions, Aba al-Darda@ (d. 652), was an ascetic woman who organized assemblies for 
male ascetics and even prayed with men until her husband made her return to women’s 
rows.'* Umm ‘Umiara, whom the Prophet praised for her sword fighting, participated in 
numerous battles along with her husband and sons until she lost her hand in battle.'? In 
politics, al-Khayzuran (d. 789) stands out as one of the most powerful people of her time. She 
went from being a slave to becoming the wife of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (r. 775-785) 
and the mother of caliphs al-Hadi (r. 785-786) and Hardin al-Rashid (r. 786-809). Another 
well-known Baghdadi woman was Umm al-Mugtadir (d. 932), mother of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Muqtadir (r. 908-932). According to medieval sources, she appointed a female 
judge and established awgdf (trusts) to help the less privileged.” In poetry, too, women under 
the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties excelled in various genres of poetry, including religious 
poetry. One example is Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 801), who composed mystical poetry long 
before the famous Andalusi mystic Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240) did in the West.?! 
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Andalusi women were therefore not unique. They were part of a medieval Muslim 
environment that extended from the West to the East and in which there were women 
who seem to have stood out in various fields. However, as far as Sobh’s statement about 
Andalusi women’s freedom, perhaps a more fitting question is: were Andalusi women free 
and emancipated? It is important to acknowledge and make visible the accomplishments of 
pre-modern Muslim women, many of whom earned the respect and, at times, admiration 
of their male contemporaries. However, it is just as important not to exaggerate nor 
decontextualize women’s emancipation so as not to institute myths according to which 
Muslim women in the Middle Ages were empowered, free, and accomplished. All the 
Andalusi and Maghribi women mentioned were a privileged minority in the context of 
fundamentally hierarchical and patriarchal societies. Without exception, all these Andalusi 
and Maghribi women were the daughters, wives, or lovers of wealthy businessmen or 
politicians. Even in a work of fiction such as Hadith Bayad wa Riydd, the character of the 
Sayyida (Lady) is said to be the daughter of a wealthy politician. Muslim women of the 
elite had access to power thanks to the economic privilege or political clout (or both) of 
the strong men with whom they were affiliated. Indeed, it is crucial to keep the question 
of class in mind when analyzing medieval Arabic texts. Writing about the specific case of 
al-Andalus, Manuela Marin explains that 


Andalusi texts do not provide a detailed and complete view of Andalusi society. On the 
contrary, their authors belonged to the urban elites of al-Andalus, as did the public to 
which they were addressed. Religious scholars and men of letters, these authors reflected 
the interests of very concrete and privileged segments of society. Moreover, they were 
men who wrote primarily for other men.” 


Would medieval historians have written about Wallada, Zaynab, Khnata, Fatima, and most 
of the other women mentioned above were it not for their fathers and husbands? How many 
medieval Muslim women with Zaynab and Wallada’s ambition, intellect, and ability did not 
achieve their potential merely because they did not have the support of strong men? 

In the absence of prominent men, these women, whose names were never recorded in 
books and treatises, formed the majority of Muslim women in their societies. They were, for 
the most part, poor and illiterate, yet their contributions were no less significant and therefore 
merit attention in today’s feminist scholarship. The Cérdoban intellectual Ibn Hazm (d. 
1064) refers to a few of the professions that Andalusi women followed. They were healers, 
teachers, matchmakers, seamstresses, professional mourners, and hairdressers.” Women 
contributed to the transmission of knowledge, including religious knowledge, mainly as 
copyists and, in some cases, as teachers of religion. One of the most famous Andalusi scholars 
who studied with women was Ibn ‘Arabi, who referred to his female teachers on more than 
one occasion.” Even after 1492, when Muslims no longer held political control over the 
Iberian Peninsula, Muslim women and their Christian descendants, known as Moriscos (lit. 
little Moors) continued to be active in their communities. Before the expulsion of Moriscos 
between 1609 and 1614, more than 100 years after the expulsion of Jews from Iberia in 
1492, Morisca women were involved in the major industries in Spain, including the silk 
industry.” Moreover, as the Moriscos fell victim to increasing intolerance and persecution by 
the Spanish Inquisition, Morisca women joined men in rebellions and uprisings, including 
the Alpujarras rebellion of 1558-1570.” 

Nonetheless, Sobh’s remark is an invaluable one. No study of Muslim women in al- 
Andalus would be complete without incorporating women of other faiths, not for the sake 
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of romanticizing and idealizing the past, but simply because they were part of one anothers’ 
daily lives. Muslim women did not merely share poetic conventions with women of other 
faiths; they also shared physical spaces, including markets, public baths, and professions. 
This is especially true for Jewish women of lower economic classes who, in the absence 
of the privilege enjoyed by Jewish and Muslim women of the aristocratic elite, exercised 
professions similar to those of poor Andalusi Muslim women. As Norman Roth has pointed 
out, there were Jewish women who earned a living from sewing, weaving, and spinning 
wool or cotton.”’ According to Yitzhak Baer, “Jewish and Moslem women were engaged 
as professional wailers by Christians as well as by their own coreligionists.”** Finally, like 
their Morisca counterparts, Jewish women suffered at the hands of the inquisitors, especially 
after the Alhambra decree in 1492, according to which Iberian Jews had either to convert to 
Christianity or be expelled. Among the crypto-Jews who remained in Spain, women’s work 
in the public and private spheres was crucial for the survival of crypto-Judaism, whether 
it was preparing food for Sabbath or sharing a prophecy of the coming of the Messiah, as 
in the case of Inés of Herrera del Duque.” As Renee Levine Melammed maintains, “Had 
the Judaizing conversas been idle women, crypto-Judaism would not have survived.”*’ As 
the many Inquisition trials Melammed investigates confirm, the Church was well aware of 
women’s power within their crypto-Jewish communities. 

Pointing to a few of the similarities between Jewish and Muslim women is not meant to 
overlook the struggles that Jewish women faced as a religious minority within the Muslim 
majority in al-Andalus. These similarities, however, point to the need for more scholarship 
that integrates critically the study of Jewish and Muslim women in Islamic Iberia and the rest 
of the medieval Muslim world. More work can be done not only in celebration of Jewish and 
Muslim women whose names have been recorded, but also in acknowledgement of women 
of all faiths who led complex lives yet whose names remain unknown.” 


Muslim women through Western eyes 


One active area of study of Muslim women is Western representations from the colonial 
and postcolonial era, to which a large body of scholarship is dedicated. Representations of 
Muslim women produced within a colonial framework have received great attention from 
Muslim and non-Muslim scholars alike. In the Colonial Harem, Malek Alloula criticizes the 
erotic depictions of Algerian women in early twentieth-century postcard photographs (ca. 
1900-1930) that circulated among French men.” In Sheherazade Goes West, the Moroccan 
feminist Fatima Mernissi not only deconstructs the harem and the women within as 
imagined in Western literature and art; she also juxtaposes such constructions with medieval 
Muslim writers’ harems, in which women are, according to Mernissi, intelligent, witty, and 
physically active. 

Mernissi, Alloula, and other scholars whose analysis was influenced by Edward 
Said’s critique of Orientalism, have sought to contextualize representations of Muslim 
women within a larger colonial discourse. However, it is worth mentioning that Western 
representations of Muslim women are far from monolithic, especially when one takes into 
consideration pre-modern texts. One finds Muslim female protagonists in the eleventh- 
century French epic poem Chanson de Roland, in the thirteenth-century Old French romance 
Aucassin et Nicolette, in the thirteenth-century Iberian collection of poetry and music Cantigas 
de Santa Maria, and in Spain’s most famous novel, Don Quixote by Miguel de Cervantes, to 
name a few. In these and other pre-modern texts, Muslim female protagonists cross religious, 
linguistic, cultural, and political borders with relative ease.** 
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Moreover, it is important to keep in mind that many of the so-called Orientalists who 
depicted Muslim women and harems were also part of a context in which medieval Muslim 
writings, such as the ones celebrated by Mernissi, were available in Europe in translation. For 
instance, by the nineteenth century, Shaykh Nafzawi’s famous erotic treatise The Perfumed 
Garden was available in English translation. Hence, rather than reflect a Western bias against 
Islam or intent to perpetuate stereotypes about Islamic societies through the depiction of 
sexualized and subjugated Muslim women, colonial Western representations of Muslim 
women ought to be examined in the context of patriarchal attitudes vis-a-vis women by both 
Muslim and non-Muslim authors. 

Finally, reducing Muslim women to the supposed victims of Western gaze overlooks the 
complexities of such representations, including the fact that (as Judith L. Goldstein discusses 
in the second section of this chapter) many of the unveiled models in the photographs of 
the kind that Alloula critiques were poor Jewish women who were used as “an unidentified 
stand-in for the Oriental Islamic woman.”*> Once again, an intersectional reading that 
takes into consideration, in addition to gender, these women’s class and status as a religious 
minority within a Muslim-majority society is crucial in a discussion about women and their 
representations, because what landed an Algerian girl or woman in front of her French 
photographer had to do with all of these factors. 


Intersecting faiths and communities 


Taking into consideration Jewish and Muslim women’s intersecting lives, and in light of 
what Ruth Roded describes as the “similar sociologies of Islam and Judaism,”*° some Muslim 
feminist scholars, including Amina Wadud and Riffat Hassan, value an interfaith approach to 
feminist theology. The works of Jewish feminist theologians such as Judith Plaskow became 
a reference in which some Muslim feminist scholars found tools and strategies to challenge 
certain aspects of Islamic patriarchy.*” Moreover, there have been attempts to nurture cross- 
religious dialogue through panels, conferences, and workshops.** These initiatives, however, 
are not without their challenges. Plaskow wrote about Muslim feminists “who insisted that 
the Qur’an is perfect and completely supports the liberation of women. The implication — 
sometimes stated directly, sometimes not — is that we poor Jews and Christians are saddled 
with sexist Scriptures while Muslims are not.”*? Furthermore, as Ayesha Hidayatullah has 
observed, “[U]nlike Jewish and Christian feminist theologians, scholars of feminist tafsir 
[exegesis of the Qur’an] unequivocally treat the entire text of the Qur’an as the verbatim 
word of God.” Islamic feminists’ relation with scripture therefore necessarily limits the 
extent to which they can challenge patriarchy within a theological framework. 

These challenges, however, have not stopped women from seeking and imagining 
such dialogues because they are aware that much can be gained from them, not least of 
which is a community of friends and allies that transcends religious boundaries. Franco- 
Algerian filmmaker Yamina Benguigui makes this point in her films. In InchAllah Dimanche 
(InshAllah Sunday) (2001), she follows a poor and illiterate Algerian woman, Zouina (Fejria 
Deliba), who is transformed by the community of French women she encounters in her 
host country. Benguigui reiterates a similar message about the importance of a community 
for disenfranchised women in her recent work, notably her successful TV film Aicha. In 
the second chapter, Aicha, job a tout prix (2011), a young French-Muslim woman, Nedjma 
(Shemss Audat), realizes that a more effective way to achieve change for herself and for 
women in the French banlieue where she lives is to seek allies among other women. Nedjma 
and other Muslim women coordinate with Jewish women in their neighborhood and take to 
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the streets. The protest turns into a dance that brings together different generations of Jewish 
and Muslim women. Aside from the comic relief, the scene echoes Benguigut’s repeated call 
for a female solidarity that transcends the barriers of religion, language, culture, and class. As 
far as Benguigui is concerned, Muslim women in the Diaspora need not be confined within 
the predetermined limits of religion or cultural heritage. One may argue that the same can 
and should apply to Muslim women everywhere, including in Muslim-majority countries. 
Muslim women may indeed seek inspiration from the lives and accomplishments of Wallada, 
Khnata, Zaynab, and other women from the Islamic past. However, they can also seek and 
find inspiration and aspiration in the lives and experiences of Jewish and other non-Muslim 
women from the past and today. 


Jewish women in context 


Folktales in Iran begin with the phrase, “There was and there was not.” This could also be 
a motif for the study of Jewish women in the Middle East, referring not to the mysteries of 
creation, as the original does, but rather to the mysteries of memory and documentation. 
Jewish communities were found across the Middle East, from Morocco to Iran and the 
countries in between. They lived in villages and small towns dotted through the countryside 
for centuries, they moved in large numbers to bigger cities in the nineteenth century, and 
they emigrated almost en masse in the twentieth century.*! Who and what is remembered 
and how? 

“There was and there was not” refers not just to this history of presences and absences but 
to the disciplinary frameworks in which we study and record them as well. In what contexts 
do women appear in scholarly publications? A discussion of Jewish women in the Middle 
East necessarily combines discursive worlds. The studies that have been done of Middle 
Eastern Jewish women are analytically connected to interpretations of Muslim-Jewish 
relations — and to the current politics that play a role in framing and reframing them — and to 
interpretations of gender as more widely understood in the region. What has being a Jew or 
being a woman entailed in practice? 

The recent turn to visual and material culture supplements previous studies that relied on 
literacy and text. Studies of the home and of domestic life have illustrated the value of the 
non-text-based contributions that Middle Eastern Jewish women have made. To generate 
more complex accounts of the cultural role of women, the popular academic oppositions 
between official and unofficial belief, religion and superstition, and text and ritual need to be 
blurred or discarded. The kind of cultural work women did — cooking and other domestic 
chores, storytelling, weaving, and other artisanal crafts — carried meaning and transmitted 
tradition and, as such, are comparable to the text-based patrimony that has drawn more 
scholarly attention in the past.” 

In sum, the phrase “there was and there was not” is used here to gloss both the geographical 
facts of the presence and the subsequent absence of Jewish communities in the Middle East 
and the ways in which that history of settlement has been reconstructed to include or to 
exclude Jewish women as historical actors. 


Domestic narratives 


The literature on Jewish women living in the Middle East in extended families (before mass 
emigration to the largest cities or to other countries) suggests some general conclusion about 
their everyday lives.* As daughters, sisters, mothers, wives, daughters-in-law, and sisters-in- 
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law, they performed the domestic rituals by which those roles were defined: preparing food 
in a kosher home, observing rules of ritual purity, raising children, serving their husbands’ 
families in patrilocal settings. 

Women worked as peddlers, sometimes accompanying their husbands on trips through 
the countryside, and as maids, embroiderers and textile weavers, public entertainers, 
extractors of argan oil, artisans, midwives, cosmeticians, seamstresses, factory workers, 
teachers, shopkeepers, office employees, journalists, social activists, philanthropists, writers, 
visual artists and filmmakers, to essay a non-exhaustive list. 

They were enrolled as students, first in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
in schools run by Alliance Israélite Universelle and, more recently, in public state schools. At 
the turn of the nineteenth century, young women who were judged to be excellent students 
as well as potential community leaders were sent to be trained as teachers in France by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and then posted, most of them still unmarried, to cities and 
small towns throughout the Middle East. 

Everyday practice thus inserted women in a variety of spaces that combined, rather than 
clearly demarcated, public and domestic environments. The division of the work of medieval 
Jewish women in the Middle East into the categories of trade (peddling and small business), 
the textile industry (weaving, dyeing), and service (midwives, wet nurses, body washers, 
professional mourners, fortune-tellers, and practitioners of traditional curing) is useful for 
historical comparisons.** This division of labor is suggestive today, in part because it helps 
illustrate local uses of space. Much of women’s work in these sectors could be done in a 
woman’s own home, as with the textile industry, or in the houses of others, in the case of 
delivering services such as midwifery or healing. 

Women carried culturally specific burdens of representation in which their behavior 
was of central importance to the status of their families and of the Jewish community as a 
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Figure 15.2 Weaving at home, Yazd, Iran, 1974 (photo by Judith L. Goldstein) 
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whole. Jewish women, like non-Jewish women, were expected to respect general rules of 
comportment and to dress and behave modestly. Thus clothing as well as work practices 
blurred a clear demarcation of space as domestic or public, as women might cover in the 
house when people outside the family entered as well as outside when working, visiting, or 
shopping. 

Women embodied community and personal narratives in storytelling, in ritualized 
performances of wailing and mourning,® and in what they wore.*° Jewelry was not only 
personal decoration but also could be prophylactic; women wore amulets and provided 
amulets for their infants to protect them from harm. 

Women shared in the telling of their community’s stories. After the twentieth-century 
emigrations, the people left behind in what were remnant communities shared stories of 
their own pasts as well as of events concerning those who had left for other places, thus 
symbolically completing their group. They shared in the recounting of the miraculous deeds 
of local wonder-working rabbis but also included their own perspectives in comments and 
in alternate versions of local stories. The stories of iconic women of the past, such as Sol 
Hachuel (martyred for refusing to reject her faith) in Morocco or Sara bat Asher (a legendary 
figure said to have appeared at a local site that then became the focus of an annual pilgrimage) 
in Iran, captured the community’s imagination. Technological advances brought musicians 
national and regional notice. In the early to mid-twentieth century, Jewish singers such as 
Reinnette l’Orannaise, Lili LAbassi, Salima Pasha, and Fayruz al-Halabiyya were celebrated 
by Jews and Muslims, and today Iranian-Israeli singer Rita attracts listeners in both Tel Aviv 
and Tehran.” 

With this background in mind, it is not surprising that when we move on from the 
domestic narratives to the Diaspora narratives later in this chapter, we find that the everyday 
stories formerly told within families have been transformed into memoirs that turn these 
unwritten accounts into texts to be shared with larger communities of readers. Some of the 
women who write explicitly do so to preserve accounts of the mothers’ and grandmothers’ 
lives. Contemporary Diaspora writers, who grew up hearing these stories, sometimes refer 
to the way in which women shared them among themselves as inspirations for their own 
writing. The memoirs, like the stories formerly told in their countries of origin, begin to 
create a collective past in Diaspora communities. 


Sense and memory 


Writing about the way the women in her family, now living in France, recount their past in 
Algeria, Joélle Bahloul concludes, “The domestic community no longer exists; memory saves 
it from oblivion... Memory has taken over the space left empty in sensory experience.”** That 
sensory experience was largely produced through cooking and bathing rituals and received 
its most intense and diffuse expression in shared religious festivals and special events such 
as weddings.” 

In Diaspora communities, women continue to transmit the sensory experiences that draw 
the older people into the past and the younger into the future, through the appearance, 
smell, and taste of their cooking, through the everyday culinary objects they brought with 
them, and through the narratives they tell that emphasize the festive nature of the past in 
which meals were shared in large extended families. What is lost can be measured sometimes 
through the success or failure of domestic rituals in the new country. For example, Iranian 
Jewish women in Israel often bemoaned the vanished taste of Iranian rice and Iranian water. 
“The rice of Iran was so good,” they would tell me, explaining that it was essential to their 
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cooking and to the re-creation of Iranian dishes. Lacking the original rice and water, food 
never tasted quite the same outside Iran. The memories of that food, now missing, attached 
them to their country of birth. 

Women’s oral histories often center around the detailed descriptions of their engagements 
and weddings — the ongoing exchanges of food and gifts, locating them in time over days, 
weeks, and months, and in space through the geography of the Jewish quarter, as the 
offerings went from the groom’s to the bride’s house. These autobiographical accounts 
access emotions, social ties, and the senses, as they recall the smells, tastes, and sights of 
these charged experiences. 


Intersecting narratives 


Through women, social boundaries were maintained, crossed, and blurred. Muslim and 
Jewish women participated in parallel domestic routines and styles of public comportment. 
However, at the same time, what united also distinguished, and in every domain there were 
differences that identified the culture of each group. Thus, for Jews, local foodways were 
adapted to the laws of kashrut, and two sets of utensils were used, one for milk and one for 
meat. Women’s command of local dishes and taste preferences defined their cuisine as both 
Jewish and local. 

Jewish and Muslim women usually wore similar clothing, with similar silhouettes that 
effectively hid the outline of the body. Sometimes specific differences transmitted local 
clues about cultural and religious identities. Both Muslim and Jewish women in Iran wore 
chadors and chose patterns of fabric for them that were considered appropriate for a woman’s 
age. Unlike Muslim women, however, Jewish women did not wear black chadors. Berber 
women, Jewish and non-Jewish, wore similar jewelry, but the prophylactic nature of that 
jewelry was inflected by the religious identity of the wearer, with Jews sometimes choosing 
amulets with Hebrew writing. Urban and rural North African Jewish women might wear 
distinctive headdresses that identified them as belonging to the Jewish community. Today, 
old photographs and museum collections archive what was worn. 

Some Muslim and Jewish women shared information that might be considered unofficial 
by other men and women in their communities. Muslim women could seek out Jews to 
write amulets for them, and Jewish women went to those Muslim fortune-tellers who were 
reputed to be effective in answering questions and relieving distress. Some authors reported 
that infertile Muslim women sometimes went to the Jewish women’s baths at off hours 
in the hope that they might become pregnant. Jewish stories of the effectiveness of local 
wonder-working rabbis might include versions in which Muslim neighbors, familiar with 
their reputations, were said to have called upon them for help in crises such as naval disasters. 


The colonial harem and its others (a case study) 


Another intersecting narrative is told by the histories of photographic images from the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Photographs of Middle Eastern women have been 
extensively analyzed as visual artifacts central to colonial Orientalist constructions of the 
Middle East.*” Following in the footsteps of nineteenth-century painters such as Eugene 
Delacroix and Alfred Dehodencq, many of the early twentieth-century photographers 
used Jewish women as models. When these images have been later exhibited in shows 
or reproduced in books, the same images of the same women — whether studio portraits, 
postcards, or “ethnographic” documents — appear in one set of texts and venues as generically 
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local while in others they are labeled as Jewish. Some early twentieth-century photographs 
of Middle Eastern women, clearly identified as Jewish by their photographers, have been 
republished in the last few decades as anonymous and (only) then placed in more general 
arguments about the function of such images in the visual discourse of colonialism. In such 
ways, the contexts help to determine our records of what was, or was not, there. 

To use one example, the catalogue Sevruguin and the Persian Image (1999), devoted to the 
Smithsonian’s collection of the work of Antoin Sevruguin, reproduced two of his well- 
known images of women. One was labeled Village Girl and the other Kurdish Woman. These 
same photographs also appeared in Esther’s Children (2002), a book published in cooperation 
with the Center for Jewish Iranian Oral History. The first image was titled, Village Jewish 
Girl, and the caption for the second, Kurdish Woman, informed the readers that “as indicated 
by Sevruguin’s own notes, the models are Jewish.”*! In the most recent online description 
posted by the Freer-Sackler Gallery, the caption of the woman, formerly Kurdish Woman, now 
reads, Portrait of a Young Jewish Woman in Elaborate Dress. 

The visual documents that circulate through private collections, exhibitions, and 
catalogues in such ways illustrate the play of presence and absence. Critical postcolonial 
analyses of the postcards explain that “socially marginal” women and Jewish women were 
more “accessible” and were (but) “substitutes” for the more respectable Arab women whose 
photographs were never taken. The symbolic violence directed specifically toward these 
women because of their class and their religion or ethnicity is thus not analyzed in these 
general accounts. 

The result is that the models’ particular histories are hidden and confused. The models 
stand in for virtuous women but are themselves accessible and therefore public. They 





Figure 15.3 Antoin Sevruguin Portrait of a Young Jewish Woman in Elaborate Dress, 
ca. 1880-1900,(The Myron Bement Smith collection, Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. 
Sackler Gallery Archives, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.) 
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appear in the “scenes et types” genre of the photographs as Jewish, but they also are posed 
as nonspecific odalisques, danseuses, and chanteuses, and therefore are assumed by their 
intended audiences abroad to be Muslim when not explicitly identified as Jewish. Sometimes 
the same woman appears in one set of postcards with captions that identify her as generically 
Jewish and in yet others that give her a first name which is understood to be typically Muslim, 
such as Fatimah.* 

The disappearance of the Jewish identification of those images recruited for arguments 
about the visual regime of Orientalism also tells us something about the ideological 
frameworks used to analyze gender and religion in the Middle East. It suggests that, for the 
writers on colonial visual culture, incorporating the captions and history of Jewish women as 
models would somehow weaken the opposition between colonizer and colonized and Arab 
and European that organizes their arguments. However, it is important to remember that 
“Jews have almost always been present in one way or another whenever Occidentals talked 
about or imagined the East....Western discourses about Muslims have almost always had 
something to do with Western discourses about Jews.”** To ask who these women are, then, 
is also to question how postcolonial criticism incorporates minorities and so-called marginal 
women, Jewish and Muslim, of the lower classes. 

The various and often fictional captions of these images illustrate the instability of the 
bodies of knowledge in circulation about Jews, both men and women, who lived and live in 
the Middle East. Captions tell viewers how to interpret what they are seeing and direct them 
to the narratives they are to imagine. 

An analysis is needed that combines the statuses of the Jewish and non-Jewish women 
who worked in the lower echelons of the entertainment industry. As Leila Sebbar says of 
the postcards of such young women, “In each model offered, I see a little girl grown up too 
fast and without affection.”* To call them “substitutes” is to compound their disadvantages. 
Reincorporating the minority identities of the women in the photographs would instead give 
a broader picture of the intersection of colonial and colonized worldviews and the ways in 
which they processed identities to be inclusive or exclusive. 

When postcards label women as “Jews,” what truths, if any, do they provide about Jewish 
life in North Africa and the Middle East? We do learn something about Jewish women from 
these images. Although the prominence of images of women in postcard collections is due to 
colonial tastes — and therefore the postcards misrepresent as well as represent the past — their 
unintended side-effect is to help redress the balance of attention paid to male and female 
cultural roles. They remind us that Jewish women often carried their cultural identity into 
the streets and markets of the places in which they lived through their distinctive dress and 
jewelry and that they found work, and sometimes fame, as dancers, musicians, and singers. 
They show them in the courtyards and on the thresholds of their houses and in cross- 
generational groups. Posed and falsely ethnographic as they often are, they nonetheless form 
a larger collective archive with the family photographs taken later by or for members of the 
middle class. 

How can we mobilize and combine all the sources we have to capture what is absent as 
well as what is present? 
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Family albums to community archives 


The issue of effectively mobilizing existing resources also occupies Diaspora Jewish 
communities from the Middle East. The heavily illustrated collective anthologies being 
produced (such as the Images et Téxtes series on Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, and Egypt, and 
Esther’s Children on Iran) show the great attraction of visual documents as aides memoires and 
as symbolic condensations of history. The attraction of the photograph is such that, despite 
widespread critiques of the conditions under which many images (especially the colonial 
postcards) were produced, they retain their luster for Diaspora communities looking for 
ways to reconstruct and remember the past. 

In these illustrated collectively produced albums, the colonial images become precious 
reminders of a shared life. They are circulated among the community of readers as bridges 
back to a past experienced by many and shared, to some extent, with a younger generation. In 
the absence of family photographs, in the absence of other pictorial narratives, the ones that 
are available have been absorbed and adapted, and the large-format illustrated books become 
communal “family albums.”*° 

A Jewish feminist Diaspora critique argues for multiple meanings of the images of 
women. The co-editors of Juives d’Afrique du Nord: Cartes Postales (1885-1930) note that the 
anonymous images produce “an enlarged family.” They are familiar with the postcolonialist 
critiques of the postcards but, for the authors, the contemporary function of the postcards is 
very different. Their essays reclaim the women photographed as ancestors and the collections 
of postcards as testimony to their lives. In so doing, they accept and include women of 
both the comfortable and marginal classes in the community’s collective portrait. Instead 
of the voyeurism (both of colonizers and sometimes of their critics as well), the women 
who produced this text bring the perspective of sympathetic identification: “An intimate 
connection is established between the photographs, the families and the women who have 
posed, and I who endlessly inspect them.”°” 

The writers agree that the photographs are documents of a colonizing vision of a local 
culture. But, again, can they also be seen as documents of Jewish life? Do they document 
Jewish and Muslim women sharing a similar (low) status as popular entertainers? The 
images show the traces of intersecting narratives once found in popular culture that parallel 
those most usually studied in emerging urban elites. The production of these albums based 
on private collections of postcards operate as Diasporic narratives, trying to bring the past 
into the present lives of older and younger generations of North African Jews in France. 


Oral histories and memoirs 


The photographs and essays in the community albums were employed both to recover the 
past and to assure the memory of it in Diaspora communities. Jewish writers of Middle 
Eastern origin living outside the Middle East also draw upon their experiences and those 
of their ancestors in fiction and nonfiction works, sometimes creating mixed genres that 
combine documentary, autobiographical, and fantastic elements. In these new texts, women 
continue to produce and transmit family traditions as was done through domestic activity 
and storytelling in the past. The books likewise maintain, blur, and cross boundaries. Often 
writing in their new everyday languages, rather than the ones they spoke or in which they 
were raised, the authors achieve a separation from the past in order to better describe it. 
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I combine the fictional and nonfiction narratives to emphasize the formal continuity 
between them. Memoir writers cite hearing women’s storytelling as inspiration for their 
work. Gina Nahai described the influences for her novel The Cry of the Peacock (1991): 
“I remember the men and women who crowded our house....Listening to their tales, I 
knew their voices would haunt me for life”°* Farideh Goldin, on the background to her 
memoir, Wedding Song (2003), wrote: “I remember vividly the winter nights my mother, 
grandmother, and aunts gathered around a space heater, sharing life stories of women’s 
past and present.” 

Listening to stories is a leitmotif of ethnographers who study their communities of origin 
as well. Esther Schely-Newman, an Israeli anthropologist whose family came from Tunisia, 
introduced her collection of Tunisian-Israeli women’s narratives in a similar fashion: “I 
avidly listened to stories told by family members, other elders, and friends. The stories told 
of former days in Tunisia prior to emigrating to Israel.”® Joelle Bahloul, who heard stories 
about the past during family festive events in France and then went on to research the history 
ofa house in which her ancestors lived in Algeria, realized that she had “found the structure 
of my ethnographic writing in the narrative devices used by my informants.””! 

As they looked back, the authors of memoirs became participant observers of their own 
childhoods, and the ethnographers took into account their membership in the communities 
they study as writers conscious of “the ambiguity of my own relation to this singular 
anthropological object in whose history I was personally involved.” Both the writers and 
the ethnographers can be said to have taken on the task of representing individual and group 
identities in new forms. 

In these works, memory can serve as a kind of nostalgic correction to pose against the 
present. 


Memory finds in the past house the respect that those who left it had failed to find 
in France. Constant contrasts between past respect and dignity and present selfish 
individualism are scattered throughout the narratives as if the past aimed to instruct the 
present and carried aspirations for the future.” 


Oral histories celebrate being freed from the arduous domestic rituals of the past while 
also regretting the loss of the sociality of women who cooked and worked together.“ 

In all these mediums and in all these modes — material culture, community albums, 
memoirs, novels, ethnographies, cookbooks, exhibitions and their catalogues, newspapers, 
art, films — Middle Eastern women create new and hybrid forms of expression that continue 
to represent and to confront the dynamics of gender, history, and politics. 


Notes 


1 This section focuses primarily on the western Mediterranean, which tends to be neglected in 
the vast scholarship about women and Islam. For more on women and Islam, see Leila Ahmed’s 
seminal book Women and Gender in Islam: Historical Roots of a Modern Debate (New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1992); Marnia Lazreg, Questioning the Veil: Open Letters to Muslim Women 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2009); Haideh Moghissi, Feminism and Islamic 
Fundamentalism: The Limits of Postmodern Analysis (London: Zed, 1999); Wiebke Walther, Women 
in Islam (Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener, 1993); Denise Spellberg, Politics, Gender, and the Islamic 
Past: The Legacy of A’isha bint Abi Bakr (New York: Columbia University Press, 1994); and the 
volume edited by Nikki Keddie and Beth Baron, Middle Eastern History: Shifting Boundaries in Sex 
and Gender (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1991). 
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women in the Middle East is relatively small and has been supplemented in what follows by 
analyses of material culture. Although much important work has been done on contemporary 
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women’s lives in Israel around issues such as feminism, social activism, religious and civil 
status, reproductive technologies, military service, nationalism and more, I have had to limit 
the themes I could cover in this chapter and have chosen to focus on ethnographic material on 
the everyday life of Middle Eastern women as a way of connecting what I have called women’s 
domestic and Diasporic narratives. See also note 43 in this chapter. 

The sources for historical reconstructions and ethnographic descriptions of Jewish women’s 
lives in the Middle East include colonial records, police records, diaries, letters (including those 
written by teachers in the region back to the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris), reports of 
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see Aoumar Boum, Memories of Absence: How Muslims Remember Jews in Morocco (Palo Alto, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 2013). 
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with historical reconstruction. See the six volumes of his A Mediterranean Society, especially vol. 
4, Daily Life (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1983). 
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the Late Medieval and Early Modern Arab-Islamic World,” International Review of Social History 
(2011), pp. 1-24. See also the work of Shelomo Dov Goitein, earlier. 
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and Expertise in Yemeni-Israeli Wailing,” Journal of Anthropological Research, 66:4 (Winter 2010): 
485-503. 

Examples of Jewish Middle Eastern women’s dress and jewelry are found in the drawings 
and photographs of nineteenth- and twentieth-century travelers and ethnographers, some 
of which have been republished, and in museum collections. Jean Besancenot, an artist with 
ethnographic inclinations, travelled through colonial North Africa in the 1930s and published 
his paintings and photographs of urban and Berber North African women, Jews and Muslims. 
His illustrations have been shown and reprinted in various places, including an exhibition 
catalogue of the Israel Museum in the 1970s (Aviva Muller-Lancet and Dominique Champault, 
La vie juive au Maroc [Tel Aviv: Israel Museum, 1973]) and, most recently, in the loan exhibit 
from the Berber Museum (Jardin Majorelle, Marrakech) in Paris in 2014 (Berber Women of 
Morocco, Fondation Pierre Berge — Yves Saint Laurent, 2014). In addition to the catalogue on 
Morocco, other Israel Museum catalogues contain examples of Jewish dress from Kurdistan, 
Central Asia, and Yemen (see also note 64 in this chapter). 

A good introduction to these singers, complete with the digital reproduction of many of their 
songs, is found in Chris Silver’s blog, Jewish Morocco: jewishmorocco.blogspot.com. The 
Encyclopedia of Jews in the Islamic World (Leiden: Brill) has a number of essays on women writers, 
including one on Esther Moyal, who was probably the first Jewish journalist in the Middle East. 
Joelle Bahloul, The Architecture of Memory (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996 
[1992]), pp. 132, 133. 

Analyzing women’s domestic activity thus provides a doorway to the understudied sensory 
registers of the region. “The surfaces of sensory cultures in the Middle East, and their links to 
other regimes of the senses, has barely been scratched” (Christiane Gruber and Sune Haugbolle 
(eds.), Visual Culture in the Modern Middle East, Bloomington, IN: University of Indiana Press, p. 
xi). For an analysis of how sense and memory work, see Judith L. Goldstein, “The Things They 
Left Behind,” in The Jews of Iran, ed. Houman Sarshar (London: I. B. Tauris, 2014), pp.173-190. 
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Arab nationalism 
Arabness, Arab Jews, and the Arab Spring 


Youssef M. Choueiri 


By the start of the twentieth century, the future of the Arab world was being pulled in different 
directions by three forces: the major European powers, the Ottoman state, and various Arab 
organizations and movements, based in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and the Arabian Peninsula. 

For the European powers, their choices had become more defined by the end of the 
nineteenth century, with the aim to occupy advanced positions as a prelude to inheriting 
the bulk of the Ottoman territories. This policy was premised on an almost unanimous 
European consensus as to the imminent collapse of the Ottoman Empire, or the necessity of 
speeding up its disintegration in order to make possible the redistribution and re-partition 
of its territories. The only European power that deviated from this unanimity was Germany, 
for reasons connected with its strategy and interests. In fact, Germany used its diplomatic, 
military, and financial weight to rejuvenate the Ottoman state. It did so by investing in new 
economic enterprises, dispatching military missions to strengthen the armed forces and 
turn them into viable partners in any future confrontation, and by supporting the Ottoman 
governmentat international level in its opposition to the demands of other European powers.! 

The period between the turn of the twentieth century and the eve of the First World 
War witnessed new multilateral political alignments. One of the most significant was the 
growing friendship between Great Britain, France, and Russia politically and militarily. By 
and large, these new bonds of friendship were woven to counter the growing power of a 
new Germany brimming with an ever-expanding industrial capacity, military capability, and 
political ambitions to change the balance of power in its favour and rein in the expansionist 
drive of the British Empire, be it in Europe, Asia, or Africa. It is worth bearing in mind 
that the British Empire at the time was, through its naval power, military bases, colonies, 
and bilateral treaties, in control of the main world trade routes and capable of conquering 
new spheres of influence by its mere presence and demonstrable ability to threaten the 
potential use of military power, as it did in Aden in 1839, Egypt in 1881, and the Sudan in 
1899.? 

France, on the other hand, became increasingly anxious to gain Greater Syria as a new 
prize to add to its substantial North African imperial domains in Algeria and Tunisia. This 
was all the more apparent in the wake of its occupation of Morocco in 1912. Both Beirut and 
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Damascus were coveted and made the target of new investments, financially and culturally, 
such as building new railways, monopolizing the tobacco industry, and increasing the 
number of its schools. in addition to its cultural presence and religious missionaries. 

Italy, having lost its influence to France in Tunisia and Morocco, embarked on a new 
campaign of imperial compensation by claiming Libya as a colony to be wrested from its 
Ottoman masters. With the tacit approval of other European powers, it succeeded in 1912 
in its endeavour. 

As for Russia, it continued its role as a principal protector and ally of various Balkan 
communities, striving at the same time to complete their independence from Ottoman rule. 
This went hand in hand with its ambition to control the Bosporus straits as acommercial artery 
for its imports and exports, in addition to its longstanding dream of resurrecting the glory of 
Byzantium under the auspices of the Czar. Having succeeded by the end of the nineteenth 
century in winning over France to its point of view, it intensified its efforts to reach a similar 
understanding with Britain. Moreover, despite its annexation of Bosnia Herzegovina in 1908 
and support of Albania’s independence, the Hapsburg empire of Austria-Hungary became 
more dependent on Germany, the new ascendant power, particularly as Russia’s strategy 
attracted into its orbit Serbia and other Orthodox communities. 

Britain appears in this context as the imperial power with the most overwhelming 
influence, be it in the extension of its imperial domination across vast continents or reference 
to the expansion of its military and commercial fleets, not to mention its territorial armies, 
staffed and replenished by its colonial subjects, especially in the Indian subcontinent. 
Although Britain had supported the integrity of the Ottoman Empire throughout the 
nineteenth century, the emergence of Germany and Russia as new European powers led it to 
reassess its policies. This was all the more so with Russia’s increasing ability to threaten the 
British presence in India across its northern frontiers. Thus, in 1907 it reached an agreement 
with Russia whereby it acknowledged northern Iran as a Russian sphere of influence and 
gained in return southern Iran as its own sphere, while central Iran was designated as neutral 
territory. Afghanistan, on the other hand, was supposed to leave its foreign relations in the 
hands of the British Colonial and India Offices. 

Prior to its agreement with Russia, Britain had reached its Entente Cordiale with France 
in 1904, whereby its “temporary” occupation of Egypt was finally recognized by France as a 
long-term commitment and its reoccupation of the Sudan as an Anglo-Egyptian affair. With 
its new European alliances and its perceived settled imperial domination, Britain took up 
the cause of Ottoman minorities and their grievances, particularly those of the Armenians, 
as part of its foreign policy. Sultan ‘Abdulhamid was thus often lambasted by British officials 
for his fanaticism and reactionary attitudes. 

All these new alliances and shifting policies seemed at the time designed to settle once 
and for all the future of the Ottoman state as well as the destiny of the Balkans. More 
important, underlying such developments was the emergence of new internal configurations 
whereby capitalism had reached a higher stage in which monopolies and financial and 
banking institutions had merged, with the latter gaining the upper hand in clamouring for 
imperialist policies. It is, therefore, no accident that the appearance of substantive theoretical 
studies on imperialism, its aims and significance, coincide with the same period. It was not 
surprising, for example, that English journalist and economist John Hobson published one 
of the first analytical studies of imperialism in 1902.° He was followed by Rudolf Hilferding 
in 1910.* Another noteworthy study was that of Nicolai Bukharin, who in 1915 composed 
Towards a Theory of the Imperialist State and Imperialism and World Economy. Perhaps one of the 
most publicized studies was that of Lenin, published as a booklet in 1916, under the title 
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Imperialism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism. They all agree that this stage began after 1870. Its 
main features were overproduction and the inability of local European markets to consume 
this surplus. This led in turn to the search for new markets and investment opportunities 
overseas. Furthermore, this search for markets and investments, driven by the emergence 
of finance capital, was accompanied by a militaristic tendency and an exaggerated sense 
of nationalistic pride, often tinged with racist overtones and claims of superiority of one’s 
race as opposed to the inferiority of other races. Such theories of the racial superiority of 
Europeans gave license to the idea of imperialism as a natural right, or what the French 
called: mission civilatrice. 

The Ottoman state was caught up in all of these developments. However, its reactions 
were characterized by a certain ambiguity owing to the fact that it was itself a direct target 
of these imperialist policies, on the one hand, and because it considered itself an imperial 
power occupying an acceptable position within the concert of European nations, on the 
other. Furthermore, it inaugurated, under Sultan ‘Abdulhamid (1876-1909), a number 
of strategies and measures designed to preserve the integrity of its territories and ward 
off European expansionism. One of these measures was the idea of reviving the Islamic 
Caliphate as an institution representing all Muslims, irrespective of their nationality, 
language, or race. Although this strategy did work for a while, it was, nevertheless, doomed 
to fail as a result of the mounting tide of nationalism throughout Ottoman dominions. 
However, the short-term effects of what became later known in India as the Caliphate 
movement was a noticeable resurgence of Islamic sentiments straddling countries as 
diverse as Indonesia, Egypt, and Tunisia. More important, European powers began to take 
this Islamic wave very seriously, especially in those regions of their colonies with a Muslim 
majority or a substantial minority. 

Whereas Britain was troubled by the potential disruptive effects of this new Islamic 
movement, particularly in its Indian context, Germany went out of its way to harness its 
repercussions to its own advantage. This German interest was clearly linked to a deliberate 
policy of undermining the British presence in both India and the Ottoman Empire.’ At the 
same time, Sultan ‘Abdulhamid was exerting all efforts to be included as a genuine member 
of a European club that included emperors and kings. He went as far as to try to convince 
that German chancellor Bismarck to set up an Ottoman—German-—Austrian alliance, in order 
to deter Russia’s ambitions, on the one hand, and reassert the political presence of Istanbul 
at the heart of European diplomacy, on the other.° 

It is in this context that the special relationship that had developed betweenthe German 
kaiser Wilhelm II and Sultan ‘Abdulhamid should be understood. Thus, in 1898, the German 
Kaiser visited Istanbul, Damascus, and Jerusalem. In the course of his extended visit, Wilhelm 
II praised the Islamic credentials and policies of ‘Abdulhamid as well as his endeavours to 
spread the idea of one Muslim community under his leadership. Such declarations by the 
German emperor led to wild rumours, including of his conversion to Islam and the imminent 
liberation of Muslim lands from French and British colonialism. These rumours were fed by 
the deliberate use of certain symbolic images. In Damascus, for example, Wilhelm declared, 
“Let me assure his majesty the Sultan and the three hundred millions of Moslems who, 
in whatever corner of the globe they may live, revere in him their Khalif, that the German 
Emperor will ever be their friend.”’ 

Despite the Young Turk Revolution in 1908 and the disappearance of ‘Abdulhamid from 
the political scene the following year, the general international alliances and European 
strategies in the Near East did not undergo much change. Moreover, the relentless 
movement of separation and nationalism became more potent as the Ottoman state, in its 
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new constitutional phase, stressed in a more systematic way the absolute integrity of the 
empire and the need to bring all of its territories under centralized control. 

It was at this stage that a form of Arabism began to be articulated by a new generation of 
Arabs, be they military officers, professional civil servants, students, journalists, or lawyers. 

The Arab world that Arabism sought to create as a new imagined community had never 
been constituted in its long history as a nation-state. One could plausibly refer to the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid empires (661-1250 ce) as states built by Arab dynasties, but this 
is a far cry from assuming that the inhabitants of the Arab world had formed in their past 
an identifiable nationality that could be politically and culturally separated from its wider 
imperial and religious contexts. In this sense, Arabism in its modern connotations undertook 
to endow this particular entity with a well-developed political and historical identity. In order 
to do so, it had to reassemble its constituent elements and reconfigure them according to 
contemporaneous criteria. Thus, at the Arab Congress held in Paris in 1913 at the instigation 
of newly formed political parties, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-‘Uraysi alluded, in the course of justifying 
Arab demands for autonomy within the Ottoman Empire, to the most recent theories in 
political science, sociology, and international relations to show that “the Arabs constituted a 
political community and a nation on the basis of five interrelated factors: language, ethnicity, 
history, customs, and political aspirations.”* 

More important, defining Arab nationality according to modern criteria entailed the 
inclusion of all religious groups within its purview, be they Muslim, Christian, or Jewish. 
This was a momentous development that constituted a political rupture that shifted cultural 
debates to a new level exemplified by legal and social equality. However, one should not 
ignore in this context the prior advent of Ottomanism that aspired in the nineteenth century 
to act as an overarching umbrella for all the diverse populations of the Ottoman Empire. 
The failure of various Ottoman experiments to implement policies based on this concept, 
particularly in its approach to the question of nationalities, opened the way for the emergence 
of a wide array of national movements, ranging from Serbia and Albania to Armenia and 
Bulgaria. The Arabs were the last nationality to agitate for a new political settlement based 
on a decentralized system of government whereby the two main national components of the 
empire — Arab and Turkish — would enjoy equal rights. By the outbreak of the First World 
War, decentralisation gave way to self-determination. 

It was at this stage that Arabism came into its own as a common cultural identity that 
cut across different religious and sectarian divisions. In this sense, the social bearers of this 
new national marker could be Sunnis, Shi’is, Christians, or Jews. What mattered in this 
context was their newly bestowed or ascribed Arab identity that was supposed to subsume 
and transcend their traditional affiliations. While Arabic-speaking Christian communities 
were concentrated in Iraq, Greater Syria, and Egypt, Arabic-speaking Jewish communities 
had been for centuries a feature of North African, or Maghrebi, societies, in addition to those 
of Yemen in the Arabian Peninsula, and the Fertile Crescent,’ with Iraq featuring as one of 
their most sought-after lands of settlement and national affiliation. 

Sati‘ al-Hlusri (d. 1968), the first consistent theorist of pan-Arabism, captured the 
connotations of this crucial transition to a different configuration of allegiances by offering 
the following explanation: 


Ottoman reforms produced no tangible changes in the attitudes of the Christians and 
the Muslims in the Arab countries towards the Ottoman state: the Muslims continued 
to consider this state as their own and manifest their submission to its rule, it being 
the state of the Islamic Caliphate, while the Christians persisted in considering it an 
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alien power, in that it treated them as second class subjects. Hence their endeavour to 
seek protection from European powers, that was often extended even with some direct 
assistance. 

Arab nationalism had simultaneously to overcome these two trends: it had to 
divert the expectations of the Muslims away from the Ottoman state, and those of the 
Christians from European powers. It did so in order to draw both to rally under the 
banner of Arabism which derives its strength from language and history.'° 

Language and history were thus seen as viable substitutes for religion and 
undifferentiated memories of one’s past as a source of national pride. 


It was after the end of the First World War that Arab Jews began to differentiate themselves 
and eventually were detached in their majority from their indigenous environment as a 
result of the emergence of Zionism and its function as a new pole of attraction. The gradual 
disappearance of Jewish representation in Arab public life was a long-drawn-out process that 
reached its critical point with the foundation of the State of Israel in 1948 and the expulsion 
of the bulk of its Palestinian population, be they Muslim or Christian, but Jewish mass 
migration from Arab countries did not begin in earnest until the early 1950s. 

Jews had been part of the economic, cultural, and religious public affairs of the Arab 
world since the formation of the first Muslim state. Their professions and crafts were 
integrated into the social structure of their societies, where they acted as physicians, 
accountants, tax-collectors, merchants, tailors, jewellers, artisans, money-lenders, poets, 
and philosophers and in many other functions. In these long centuries before the onset of 
modernity as a pervasive force, the main rivalry, or even enmity, in an Islamic society was 
between Christians and Jews rather than Jews and Muslims. As both the first two were 
subjects of an Islamic state, their subordinate position tended to pit one against the other 
in their eagerness to demonstrate loyalty or usefulness to their Muslim masters. This was 
still the case when Napoleon invaded Egypt in 1798, thereby accelerating the relentless 
advance of modernity into Middle Eastern societies, especially with the military defeat of 
the Mamliks as a ruling elite.” 

In their drive to modernize their states and societies, Arab elites and intellectuals began 
to articulate a new political vision. This vision aimed at creating a well-defined neutral 
ground that could assemble within its boundaries or perimeters an invited audience that 
was expected to celebrate its status as a national community. Hence, being a patriotic Arab 
often overlapped with being a proud bearer of a new nationality centred on a particular Arab 
country, such as Egypt, Iraq, Morocco, or Lebanon. Religion was thus assumed to merge 
its dynamic elements into a national entity that should always take priority in its history or 
political development. Perhaps one of the most celebrated examples of such a transmutation 
was the Egyptian Jewish playwright and journalist Ya‘qib Sannt‘ (d. 1912), who criticised 
both local oppression and mismanagement as well as the British occupation of his country. 
Although not known for pan-Arabist views, his fervent Egyptian patriotism was not unlike 
that preached by many of his Muslim and Christian compatriots. Jacob Landau attributed 
to Sannii‘ the virtue of advancing and propagating the twin ideas of Egyptian patriotism and 
Western notions of liberty in a manner that was accessible to the masses at large.'? Moreover, 
by the turn of the twentieth century, the term “Arab Jews” (al-Yahiid al-‘Arab) was being 
increasingly used by both Muslim and Jewish writers, denoting a national consciousness that 
sought to forego ethnic, religious, and sectarian differences. Nationality and secularism were 
gradually combined, whereas the adoption of a heightened or exclusive sense of nationalism 
was relegated to the background.’? However, the appellation “Arab Jews” itself was not 
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a newly invented term but largely inherited as an Ottoman legal label used by the state 
bureaucracy for fiscal and tax purposes."* 

Cairo, Aleppo, Damascus, Jerusalem, Baghdad, Casablanca, and Fez had substantial 
Jewish communities ranging from 4 per cent to 10 per cent of the total inhabitants.'* This 
indicates that the Jewish presence was overwhelmingly urban, with both the advantages and 
disadvantages of occupying such a central position, particularly at times of war, economic 
prosperity, or riots. Baghdad boasted at the turn of the twentieth century one of the highest 
proportions of Jews to non-Jews in the entire Arab world.'® Nevertheless, the articulation of a 
new Arab identity based on the concept of nationality and citizenship did not find widespread 
support within the rank and file of the Jewish community. It is generally assumed that the 
Jews felt well integrated into Ottoman societies and avoided on the whole the sectarian 
strife that pitted Muslims against Christians in the long nineteenth century and its persistent 
and varied modernization programmes. In other words, whereas Muslim and Christian 
educated elites saw in Arabism a national identity and a common denominator capable of 
transcending religious and sectarian differences, the Arab Jewish community did not feel the 
same urge or necessity. It is instructive in this context that the Damascus Affair of 1840 arose 
as a result of social and economic rivalries between the Damascene Jewish merchants and 
their Catholic rivals, with the latter accusing the former of abducting a Capuchin (Catholic) 
monk, FatherThomas, and his servant, Ibrahim Amara, for the purpose of using their blood 
in a Passover sacrifice. The entire incident turned out to be a fabricated libel that revealed 
the depth of commercial competition in a world dominated by global market forces." 
Moreover, Jewish community members tended either to cling to traditional notions of 
communal coexistence or to send their children to schools founded by the Alliance Israélite 
Unztverselle, a Paris-based organization that directed its educational efforts toward Ottoman 
and Moroccan Jews. It set up its first school in Morocco in 1862 and in Baghdad in 1865. By 
1947, it had ten schools in Iraq teaching at least 6,000 pupils. Its program of French culture 
and vocational training, spanning by the turn of the twentieth century more than 100 such 
schools both for boys and girls, precluded Arab culture or its relevance. Nevertheless, in 
Egypt and parts of the Fertile Crescent, where the Jews were susceptible to Western ideas 
over a long period of time, local community leaders sponsored modernized rabbinical schools 
with little reliance on the AIU. This was especially true for Egypt and Iraq, for their Jewish 
communities prospered from the second half of the nineteenth century and consequently 
were able to promote private initiatives of great magnitude." 

Moreover, Algerian Jews were granted citizenship en masse in 1870; thus, an unbridgeable 
chasm was created between them and their Muslim compatriots.'? After independence, 
almost all Algerian Jews emigrated either to France or the United States. 

These external intrusions into local cultures and customs were furthermore compounded 
by the emergence of Zionism in the second half of the nineteenth century, with its 
exclusive nationalist agenda and insistence on an invented identity rooted in ancient biblical 
mythologies. 

Arabism, on the other hand, did not at this stage envisage the exclusion of Arab Jews 
from its proposed community as the First World War loomed on the horizon. In a public 
statement issued shortly before the war, a group by the name of the Revolutionary Arab 
Organization called on all Arabs to rise up against “the Turks” and declare their freedom and 
independence. It went on to state, 


Let Muslims, Christians and Jews unite in working for the interest of the nation and 
the fatherland. You dwell in one territory, utilize one single land and speak one single 
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language: be therefore one nation, one force and do not be divided according to the 
whims of the corrupt who pretend to be good Muslims [i-e., the Turks].”° 


Divesting the Ottoman establishment of its Islamic credentials by referring to its “criminal 
acts and oppressive policies” throughout the Arab world, the declaration revisits more than 
once the imperative necessity of creating one single national front of resistance: 


O Arabs who are Christian and followers of Moses! Grasp the hand of your Muslim Arab 
brothers. ... The Muslim Arabs are your brothers in patriotism [al-wataniyya]. Should 
there be amongst them individuals who manifest abhorrent fanaticism, similar fanatics are 
found in your midst. Both parties learnt this fanaticism from non-Arab foreigners. Our 
forefathers were not fanatic in this way: Jews and Christians used to acquire knowledge in 
the mosques of al-Andalus [Muslim Spain] and Baghdad as brothers.”! 


Such entreaties were unlikely to elicit widespread support among Arab Jewish 
communities, who were torn in different directions with no single leadership, program, or 
strategy. However, a sense of Jewish Arabness could be said to have made itself felt as part 
of the wider Arab nationalist movement. What transpired after the First World War and the 
settlement of Versailles was re-establishment of the European powers in the Arab world 
under different circumstances. 


Pan-Arabism and local patriotism 


Arabism espoused by various social forces and groups who joined the ranks of the Arab 
Revolt in 1916 was largely at this stage a Western Asian affair. Hitching its cause to that of 
Britain and France and pinning its hopes on promises of independence and the restoration 
of Arab glories, it fell victim to its internal contradictions and the empty promises of its 
presumed allies. Thus, instead of a single federal entity comprising the Arab portion of 
Western Asia, the region was further divided into additional states soon to be placed under 
the direct occupation of the same allies. It was also in this period that the Balfour Declaration 
was issued by the British government, promising the Zionist movement the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and pledging its “best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of the object.” This was the only pledge that was faithfully kept and 
implemented over the next 20 years. 

Between 1919 and 1962, various Arab national movements sprang up to launch 
varied forms of struggle in order to gain independence from European powers (mainly 
Britain, France, Italy, and Spain). These European powers had managed to complete 
their occupation or control of almost all Arab countries by the end of the ~First World 
War. Iraq, the Arab Gulf sheikhdoms, South Yemen, Transjordan, Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Sudan were firmly under British domination, in one form or another. Lebanon and 
Syria were added by the League of Nations (as mandates) to the French protectorates of 
Tunisia and Morocco, in addition to Algeria as a full-blown colony, while Italy succeeded 
in clinging on to Libya until its military defeat in the Second World War.” Only North 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia were able to achieve formal independence, the former in 1918 and 
the latter in 1932. The drive for independence was largely conducted under local patriotic 
goals and programs but with an underlying common reference of shared Arab culture, 
history, and aims. Most Arab states had achieved their independence by 1962 (Algeria). 
Arab countries that achieved their independence either partially, as in the case of Egypt in 
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1922, or completely, such as Lebanon and Syria in 1943 and 1946,” granted citizenship to 
all their local communities, irrespective of religion, ethnic origins, or language. 

Moreover, Arab countries that managed to achieve independence between 1922 and 1952 
tended to adopt liberal forms of government, be they monarchical, as in Egypt, Iraq, or 
Jordan, or republican, as in Syria and Lebanon. Their constitutions spelled out all the rights 
of citizenship: freedom of speech, assembly, and religion; the inherent entitlement to form 
political parties or join professional and trade unions; and the conduct of periodic and regular 
elections. Although women were not granted the vote until the late 1940s and the letter and 
spirit of liberal politics were often violated, accompanied by the suspension of the constitution, 
rigging elections, and arresting opposition figures, there was a general consensus that liberal 
forms of government, with one European model or another in mind, were the political norm 
for a newly independent state wishing to join the modern world. In this sense, a common 
Arab culture imbued with modernistic notions of nationality and citizenship entered the 
political field as the emblem of an independent and modern state. It is worth mentioning 
in this respect that even the short-lived Kingdom of Hijiz(1916-1925) under the traditional 
leadership of Sharif Husayn (d. 1931), who proclaimed the Arab Revolt in 1916 against the 
Ottoman Empire, conformed to the same pattern. His kingdom adopted, at least in theory, 
a moderately liberal constitution for its new state. Faysal (d. 1933), Husayn’s son, did the 
same upon being proclaimed king of Greater Syria by the Syrian National Congress in 1920. 
In other words, these “liberal states” embraced and expected to be required to welcome the 
concept of a multi-religious nation in which an all-inclusive nationality would supersede or 
transcend other loyalties, be they tribal, sectarian, or religious. 

Arab Jews were thus granted the nationality of their countries, whether in Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, or Libya and later on in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria and other Arab 
countries. 

It is in this context that one has to understand the Palestinian and Arab rejection of the 
idea of a state based on religion as the only signifier of its identity.** Apart from its extreme 
program, with the ultimate aim of driving out the indigenous population of Palestine, and 
acting as a barrier between the eastern and western regions of the Arab world, a Jewish state 
as envisaged by Zionism seemed an obsolete idea that ran against the modern norms of 
statehood. This was the gist of innumerable arguments offered by countless Arab nationals 
in articulating their refusal to countenance the possibility of endorsing the establishment of a 
Jewish state on their land. At a conference held in London in 1939 to bridge the gap between 
Palestinians and Zionists, one of the Egyptian delegates, ‘Ali Mahir, appealed to the Zionist 
leaders to scale down their demands and try to work within a single Palestinian state in which 
all its citizens enjoyed the same rights.** This proposal was put more forcefully, in 1937, by 
both the Iraqi and Egyptian foreign ministers to the annual meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The Egyptian foreign minister,Wasif Butrus Ghali, rejected both the idea 
of the partition of Palestine and the creation ofa Jewish state. He contended that the partition 
of Palestine would not lead to the resolution of the Jewish question, while the creation of a 
Jewish state was not feasible because it ran counter to the idea of nationality, basing itself as it 
did on religion as a common denominator of individuals with different national and ethnic 
backgrounds. The Iraqi foreign minister, Tawfiq al-Suwaydi, advanced the same argument 
and called for the creation of a single state in which the Jews would enjoy self-rule and their 
full rights as citizens of that state.?° Both pointed to the presence of Jewish communities in 
their countries, with al-Suwaydi emphasising how Iraqi Jews had been part of Iraq’s social 
and economic life since the sixth century before the birth of Christ. He went on to state that 
Iraqi Jews were full citizens, occupying high positions in the civil service and government 
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of his country. There were thus no differences between Iraqis, be they Muslim, Christian, 
or Jewish.”’ 

What was at stake in this respect boiled down to two different attitudes: one looking 
forward to achieving its independence and putting behind the shackles of colonialism, and 
another brandishing a new and more pervasive form of colonial rule. It would not make 
sense in such a historical context to blame the Arabs for their obstinacy and laud Zionist 
leaders for their insightful politics. Such contexts do not, and are not, supposed to yield 
easily to temporary solutions or diplomatic compromises. All Arab countries fought for 
independence, using all means at their disposal or according. The leaders of these national 
struggles, be they kings, statesmen, lawyers, warlords, or army officers, expected their 
independence to result in ushering in a stable settlement that ensured the integrity of their 
territory and the sovereignty of its people. No compromises were entertained short of these 
two goals. Palestine figured in similar terms, whereby all the criteria required for achieving 
independence by other Arab countries applied more rigorously to its particular circumstances. 
By placing this unique historical juncture in its own national context, it becomes more 
plausible to restate a Palestinian stance that has been repeatedly impugned or made to sound 
a peculiar piece of bigotry and short-sightedness. This colonialist characteristic of Zionism 
has recently become part of internal Israeli debates, marking a convergence of analytical 
approaches that spans both Palestinian and Israeli communities.” 


Arabism in the socialist age 


Arab liberalism began to lose its lustre by the end of the Second World War. This was the 
era in which liberalism was perceived to have exhausted itself in all fields, particularly in 
matters such as economic development, social justice, and national renewal. From the 
New Deal in the United States to the welfare state in Britain, not to mention the Soviet 
Union, shortly to be joined by China, a new paradigm of human development was being 
forged across continents and cultures. Since formal independence in the Arab world, with 
its attendant liberal constitutional arrangements, turned out to be an empty shell unable 
to tackle poverty and workers’ rights or to resolve land ownership issues, housing, and 
military performance, the tide of socialist planning and active state interventionism slowly 
penetrated large swaths of the political landscape. In this respect, the defeat of the Arab 
armies in Palestine in 1948 and the formal declaration of Israel as a Jewish state, coupled 
with the destruction of Palestinian society in all its diverse structures, sealed the fate of 
liberalism in its old guise. From Egypt to Syria and Iraq, radical movements gained popular 
support and were distinguished by their agitation for a new scheme of things. This was the 
age of Arab nationalism as articulated and applied by a new generation of teachers, lawyers, 
engineers, writers, and army officers. The Arab middle class, despite its limited size, had 
finally succeeded in wrenching power from the aristocratic scions and notable families 
who had dominated Arab life since the nineteenth century with its Khedival and Ottoman 
reforms. 

Up to 1950, most Arab Jews were still trying to cling to their national societies, with only 
some groups seriously contemplating the possibility of uprooting their families and moving 
to a new state holding itself out as a safe haven for all Jews, irrespective of their nationality 
or social background. However, such ambivalence or hesitancy underwent a process of slow 
transformation, turning over time into a hardened determination. Such hardening of attitudes 
was shaped to a large extent by the traumas of 1948 and the subsequent radicalization of Arab 
politics. 
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By declaring itself a Jewish state and refuge, Israel established a viable focal point that 
could act as a magnet for a wide variety of Jewish malaise, with the spectre of the Holocaust 
ever present to flag up as a warning sign. The bungled failure of the Arab states to check 
the onset of Palestinian demise fuelled the anger of the Arab masses on the one hand and 
led leaders of the Jewish communities to look ahead for alternative routes of safety on the 
other. Occasional mob looting of Jewish property, and vengeful acts such as the Farhiid riots 
in Baghdad in 1941, in the wake of the British reoccupation of Iraq, were seized upon as a 
foretaste of things to come.” 

For all that, what played the decisive role in driving the Arab Jews out of their 
countries over the following decades was an aggressive Zionist policy® that marshalled 
all its resources to convince, oblige, or cajole well-integrated Iraqi, Egyptian, Moroccan, 
Yemeni, Tunisian, Syrian, and Lebanese Jews to leave their countries of origin and join the 
Ashkenazi (European) project of setting up a Jewish state on the ruins of erased Palestinian 
villages and towns. 

Zionism, a colonialist movement impelled by the momentum of European expansionism, 
chose to anchor its brand of nationalism in an outmoded form of religious adherence and 
discredited racial affiliations. By conflating the fate of its targeted Western constituency 
with that of “Oriental Jews,” it exerted all its efforts to uproot both and deprive them of 
their original nationalities. Its endeavours yielded meagre results with the first category, as 
most “Ashkenazi” Jews opted for their hard-won rights as citizens of Western democracies, 
whereas its Eastern calculations came to fruition ata more comprehensive rate. In both cases, 
a new Jewish identity was forged out of disparate elements, with religion, a revived version 
of Hebrew and extensive nationalist indoctrination thrown in as the ingredients of a reborn 
personality. This Zionist enterprise was initially conceived, organized, and implemented by 
European Jews, who had no Middle Eastern background and were utterly oblivious to the 
protests of Arab Jews, Muslims, and Christians.*' Arab nationalism in its socialist mode, on 
the other hand, articulated its own differentiation between Jewishness as a religious signifier 
and Zionism as a marker of an aggressive drive, born and nurtured within the wider context 
of European imperialism.** Consequently, Arab Jews were to a large extent the victims 
of such an encounter that often took on the form of military confrontations, as in 1956, 
1967, 1973, 1982, and 2006.* In this highly charged atmosphere, shared common cultures, 
stretching back to pre-Islamic times, were either submerged, annihilated, or buried in the 
trenches of the battlefields. 


Arabness 


Over the last two decades or so, originally muffled or shunned voices of Mizrahi Jews have 
managed to pierce this curtain of silence and announce their objections to such a project in 
lucidly articulated narratives.** 

These Jews, known in Israel as Mizrahi, were smuggled, induced, and compelled by acts 
of extortion, manipulation, and fear-mongering to settle in their new homeland in order 
to be civilized by their more enlightened Western co-religionists, who despised all things 
Oriental and Arab. Numbering at least 700,000, some of these who found themselves in the 
new state were placed in transition camps in order to be processed before being allowed to 
become second-class citizens in a state that treated them as primitive brutes. Forming the 
majority of Israelis until the early 1990s, their status has not undergone much improvement 
despite decades of militant and peaceful activism, beginning with the Black Panthers* in the 
1970s and civil rights movements in the 1990s. 
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Despite years of brainwashing, official propaganda, and campaigns of “de-Arabisation,” 
the second generation of these Mizrahi-Arab Jews seems to have rediscovered a fresh 
identity that is being increasingly designated under the cultural title of “Arabness.” 
Speaking of her experience as a daughter of a Jewish couple who had migrated to Israel 
from Iraq in the early 1950s but chose to settle in England two decades later,*° Rachel Shabi 
eloquently describes this transformation: “There was never any doubt that Arab culture 
was an integral part of our Jewish home: respected, enjoyed and admired. But growing up, 
I wasn’t really into it.”?” 

As it turns out, scores of Israeli children were experiencing something similar at that time. 
Approximately half the population of Israel is from Arab or Muslim countries: Iraq, Iran, 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, and Yemen. Known as Mizrahi 
(“Eastern”) or Sephardi Jews, they arrived in Israel during various periods after its creation in 
1948. Jews of Mizrahi origin were for many years the majority in Israel and until the arrival 
of slightly fewer than a million migrants from the former Soviet bloc during the early 1990s 
reshuffled the ethnic pack. Mizrahis grew up in a Jewish society that was desperate to yoke 
itself to Europe and belittled the Arab world as an uncivilized cultural desert. The majority of 
Mizrahis were assumed by the ruling European minority to be bearers of an inferior culture 
that should not come to represent or define the Jewish state. And, inevitably, many of the 
Mizrahi children internalized this story.** 

Such paradigms of depicting racist classifications and projects of defying marginalisation 
have now penetrated into various circles of Mizrahi men and women, generating in the 
process a new discourse of liberation and self assertion.” Zionist programs designed to 
deracinate and recreate individuals and their cultures were pursued with a vehemence 
bordering on outright racism. Rediscovering one’s identity in such contexts is an act of 
imagining and reasserting the reconfigured positive aspects of former identities, whereby 
reactions hankering for tolerance and human dignity are bound to inscribe themselves with 
indignation and denunciation.” 

It is also of no coincidence that similar approaches were being broached by young Arab 
men and women, in the Arab world itself and in Arab diasporas across the continents. Apart 
from common notions of human rights and democratic values, including the equality of 
men and women, narratives of identity in its multifaceted configurations found their social 
niche and outspoken inscriptions in an idiom of “Arabness” that decentred and reshuffled the 
traditional pronouncements of Arab nationalism in its most intense phases. In other words, 
Arabness is being redefined and divested of its old baggage. This is all the more so with the 
advent of what has been dubbed “the Arab Spring”. 


The Arab Spring 


The Arab Spring shifts our attention away from abstract theory to real life and political 
activism. It adumbrates the agency of new social forces (young, pragmatic, and determined) 
that have left behind the slogans and strategies of a previous generation. It also reveals 
pragmatism tinged with idealism, whereby both are supposed to reinforce each other but 
according to criteria that never entertain despair, compromise, or defeat. 

The unfolding revolutions had a clear aim: to bring down and dismantle the old regimes. 
All Arab countries were caught up in this process, with Tunisia, Egypt, Libya, Yemen, 
Bahrain, and Syria being directly involved in an ongoing transformation, while other Arab 
regimes, particularly of the monarchical variety, are still trying to limit or control the pace of 
their internal transformations.”! 
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This process of social and political transformation has advanced most rapidly in Tunisia 
and Egypt, with other countries still wrestling with civil wars, as in Syria, or internal power 
struggles, as in Libya. In Tunisia, the operation was quicker and more precise, and seems to 
have yielded, albeit falling short of earlier promises, clearer and better defined results. 

Hence, the Arab Spring denotes a democratic Arabness that is still in the early stages of its 
articulation, but a clearer vision of Arab identity and its future is bound to emerge. It will not 
hark back to the old days of Arab nationalism. Its premises will highlight more emphatically 
modernity, democracy, and human rights. 

It is in this context that the emerging Arabness of Arab Jews may find a more receptive 
ground, or both sides of the divide may start to see common threads of cultural and political 
attitudes. Such awareness should lead in due course to the conduct of dialogues at various 
levels. By foreseeing the possible emergence of a widely ranging dialogue, with Arabness and 
its distant as well as immediate genealogy foregrounding shared values of human rights and 
democratic practices, one has to identify points of convergence and try to consolidate their 
nascent configurations despite temporary setbacks. 

Hence, a new national identity is a distinct possibility. It will be a modern identity 
embracing as its emblem the human rights of all its citizens, irrespective of religion, creed, 
or ethnic background. 
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Jewish nationalism 
On the (im)possibility of Muslim Jews 


Yair Wallach 


Introduction 


Any discussion of Muslim-Jewish relations invites a familiar set of questions about the 
meaning of these categories. Both Islam and Judaism are understood in a diverse set of terms, 
such as religion, nationhood, culture, and civilization and, in the case of Jewishness, also ethnicity or 
“peoplehood.” Depending on their use, Jewish and Muslim are therefore not necessarily similar 
categories. This simple observation leads to an interesting question when we think of Jewish 
nationalism and Muslim-Jewish relations. If we think of Jewish as nationality and Muslim as 
belonging to a faith community, are these two categories necessarily mutually exclusive, or 
could they overlap? Could a Muslim join the Jewish nation without converting? Could a 
Jew convert to Islam and remain a Jew in nationality? In short, could Jewish nationalism be 
inclusive of Muslims? 

The question may appear hopelessly naive. The idea of a person Jewish by nationality and 
Muslim by religion clearly sounds like a contradiction in terms, as Jewish ethno-national 
identity is enmeshed with Jewish religion. This entanglement would appear abnormal if 
nationalism is considered a purely secular phenomenon. However, recent scholarship on 
nationalism has moved away from such a secularist approach, acknowledging that religion 
and nationalism are often intertwined in various ways, and there is more than one model to 
consider about the nationality-religion nexus.' The entanglement of religion and nationhood 
is especially strong in the Jewish case and provides a key problematique in the study of Jewish 
nationalism. As a result of Jewish nationalism’s anchoring in Judaism, when we think of its 
relations to Muslims, we are likely to think in terms of exclusion and rejection (given the 
Israel-Palestine conflict) or, at best, dialogue and exchange but not inclusion. But is this 
conclusion justified? Or could Jewish nationalism be inclusive of Muslims, and of members 
of other religions, not just as a theoretical possibility? This is the question guiding this 
chapter, which focuses on the possibility and impossibility of Jewish inclusivity in idea and 
praxis in modern Palestine/Israel. 

To answer this question, one must first define the meaning of inclusivity. In this essay, I 
use inclusive nationalism in its straightforward meaning: that is, a form of nationalism that 
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facilitates the inclusion of members from outside its core group. In this case, it would 
mean allowing the integration of non-Jews — or, to be exact, of people who previously 
did not define themselves as Jews — within a Jewish national community. In its ideal type, 
inclusive nationality would be open to people regardless of race, ethnicity, religion, and 
gender, to become full and equal members in the body politic of the nation. As ideal types 
do not exist, it is perhaps more useful to talk of inclusivity in terms of degree, levels, and 
forms. 

Much of the study of nationalism in the second half of the twentieth century was organized 
by the dichotomy between liberal, civic nationalism, which was seen as inclusive, and ethno- 
nationalism, which was seen as exclusive. Civic nationalism, typical of Western Europe and 
North America, was predicated on common territory and citizenship and, as such, was more 
accommodating to minorities and migrants. Ethnic nationalism, on the other hand, typical 
of Central and Eastern Europe, was predicated on shared history, culture, and origin and, as 
such, was hostile to ethnic and religious minorities. The distinction also carried a normative 
meaning, with civic nationalism understood and promoted as progressive, in contrast with 
reactionary ethnic nationalism. Zionism, and more generally Jewish nationalism, appeals to 
a shared Jewish heritage and culture rather than a territorial community and is therefore an 
ethno-national ideology: As such, it was condemned by many writers as essentially exclusivist. 
Hans Kohn, an early scholar of nationalism who theorized the civic-ethnic dichotomous 
typology, was a disillusioned Zionist whose thinking was shaped by the ethnic chauvinism 
he identified in Zionism.* In his influential article from 1999, Rogers Brubaker challenged 
this long-held dichotomy between civic and ethnic nationalism. Brubaker argued that civic 
nationalism disguises its reliance on a common origin and culture. Nationalism based on 
territorial citizenship or political ideology is not necessarily more inclusive than nationalism 
based on cultural community or common descent; rather, it can be inclusive and exclusive 
in different ways.’ Following Brubaker, I wish to refrain from a priori categorization of 
ethic nationality as exclusive and to examine closely the possibilities and impossibilities of 
inclusion in theory and practice. 

While this chapter focuses on Israel and Palestine, I have so far intentionally used the 
term Jewish nationalism rather than Zionism. The reason for this is that I find the term Zionism 
to be too narrow. Modern Jewish nationalism encompassed far more than Zionism in its 
canonical sense, including approaches that either rejected Zionism or were marginalized 
by it and have attracted growing scholarly interest in recent years. Jewish intellectuals such 
as Simon Dubnow and Jewish political groups in Europe before World War I championed 
a Diaspora-based Jewish nationalism that rejected the calls to migrate to Palestine. Jewish 
territorialists believed in mass migration and colonization to places other than Palestine. 
Even within Palestine-centric Jewish nationalism, the term Zionism could conceal some 
important differences. There were minority versions such as Ottoman Zionism, Canaanites, 
and Brit Shalom’s bi-national Zionism, that did not always share mainstream Zionism’s 
settler-colonial agenda.‘ Insisting on the umbrella term Zionism that incorporates all forms of 
Jewish nationalism related to Palestine and Israel, and attributing a single, unchanging logic 
to it throughout the turbulence of the twentieth century and beyond masks the historical 
contingency of Zionism in its various incarnations, its embeddedness in shifting political 
economies, and the contradictory set of positions it contained. This chapter aims to widen 
the scope of the discussion, beyond the “Zionist” or “anti-Zionist” label, to look at a variety 
of social and ideological expressions of Jewish nationhood, some coming from the Zionist 
establishment while others were historically perceived as marginal to mainstream Zionism 
or even antithetical to it. 
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Inclusivity and exclusivity are not simply theoretical positions or ideological platforms; 
rather, they are anchored in the lived experience and praxis of Jewish communities. Jewish 
visions of inclusive nationhood have been based not (only) on lofty ideals but also on actual 
experience of diversity. My argument is that if inclusivity failed as a political model, this was 
not because it was a theoretical option detached from social reality. In fact, the opposite is 
true: As I will show, there are ample examples of non-Jews being acculturated, in various 
forms, into the cultural life of Jewish communities in Palestine and later Israel. The model 
of inclusivity failed not because it was a detached lofty ideal but rather because dominant 
political structures acted to constrain and eliminate actually existing diversity and inclusivity. 
I use Jerusalem as a model to illustrate contrasting exclusivist and inclusive trajectories 
within Jewish nationalism. The post-1967 reconstruction of the Jewish Quarter in the 
Old City presented a distinctly exclusivist model of Jewish nationality, which purported to 
continue Jewish history in Jerusalem. To question the historical validity of this model, I look 
at late-Ottoman Jerusalem and the integration of Muslims within predominantly Jewish 
neighbourhoods and the Jewish education system. I then discuss political visions of inclusive 
nationalism that are based on Jewish, Hebrew, and Israeli identity. In the conclusion, I 
address the paradox of the exclusivity of political models as compared with the inclusivity of 
Jewish praxis. 


Jewish exclusivity: the Old City of Jerusalem after 1967 


In 1978, a Palestinian resident of East Jerusalem, Muhammad Said Burqan, petitioned the 
Israeli Supreme Court of Justice against the government’s decision refusing to allow him to 
buy a flat in the Old City’s Jewish Quarter. After the 1967 occupation of East Jerusalem, the 
Israeli government launched a national project to rebuild the so-called Jewish Quarter. Arab 
residents of the quarter were evicted, including the Burqan family, who had lived there at 
least since the late 1930s. Burqan refused to accept compensation for his house and instead 
requested to buy a flat in the quarter’s newly built housing complexes. His request was 
denied by the state, which designated the renovated quarter as being exclusively Jewish. 
Burqan appealed to the Supreme Court, arguing that he was discriminated against on the 
basis of his ethnic and religious identity. 

The Supreme Court rejected Burgan’s petition. In his judgment, Justice Meir Shamgar 
relied on the history of the Jewish Quarter, which, he claimed, had existed in its current 
location or nearby since the seventh century and was inhabited by Jews continuously from 
the thirteenth century to the 1948 war.> The Jewish Quarter, Shamgar asserted, was one 
of the four ethno-religious quarters of the city. Each ethnic group — Armenians, Christian 
Arabs, Muslim Arabs, and others — had their own quarter, and the Jewish Quarter was part 
of that historical arrangement, which had characterized Jerusalem’s urban fabric since at least 
the eleventh century, according to Shamgar. This historical narrative reflected the dominant 
thinking among leading Israeli historians and geographers at the time.°® Ethno-religious 
segregation, argued these scholars, was a defining trait of Jerusalem; contact between 
communities was largely restricted to markets, often located on the boundaries between the 
different ethnic quarters. Israeli politicians and municipal planners adopted this view and 
used it to justify the planned segregation in areas of East Jerusalem annexed after 1967. The 
charismatic Mayor of Jerusalem, Teddy Kollek, clarified in an interview in 1984: 


Within the Old City Walls there were [historically] separate quarters: the Christian 
quarter, the Armenian, Greek, Ethiopian...Coptic, Jewish, Muslim, etc. The [quarters] 
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maintained good relations between them, with ups and downs, for many centuries. We 
are continuing this tradition. Jerusalem is not a melting pot; we are not trying to make 
“Goulash” from everybody. It’s a mosaic of different cultures and civilizations living 
together in one city. We are interested in preserving this state of things and this will be 
the city’s character in the future.’ 


If ethnic segregation was a historical pattern, then the Israeli government was simply 
upholding a centuries-old urban practice rather than introducing racist measures. 
Repopulating the Jewish quarter exclusively with Jews, and barring non-Jews from buying a 
home there, did not constitute an act of discrimination; rather it was an attempt to maintain 
the historical character of the Quarter. The state, ruled the court, was fully within its rights 
to refuse to sell Burgan a flat, even if he formerly lived in the same vicinity. In the words of 
Justice Shamgar: 


When the Old City was liberated in the [1967] Six-Day War, the Government decided to 
return it to its former glory, that is, to rebuild the Quarter, repair its ruins and populate 
it with Jewish population, so that it retakes its place in the mosaic of ethnic quarters in 
the Old City of Jerusalem, as it has been in the many centuries before the expulsion of 
Jews by the Jordanians in 1948. 

The Government decided to rebuild the Quarter and settle a Jewish community there, 
so that it would be a mirror image of its historical, national and religious significance, 
which has no parallel in the country or in the whole world.® 


The Supreme Court’s ruling depicts the rebuilt Jewish Quarter as asymbol of modern Jewish 
nationalism, an embodied “mirror image” of Jerusalem’s Jewish significance. The Quarter, in 
the eyes of the judges, is a Jewish microcosm charged with historical meaning, spanning from 
the ancient Jewish past to the turbulent twentieth-century history: the traumatic loss of the 
Quarter in 1948, the subsequent expulsion of its Jewish residents, and its 1967 “liberation.” 
The Quarter’s renovation is not simply an urban heritage project of conservation and 
reconstruction. It is far more significant: It stands for Zionist revival, the Jewish resettlement 
of Palestine/the Land of Israel, and the constitution of a Jewish society there. 

For the Supreme Court, Jewish ethno-nationalism is the raison d’étre of Israel. Non-Jews 
enjoy formal equality, on the basis of “separate but equal” citizenship, but they do not (and 
cannot) take part in the national Jewish project — in this example, by denying them a place in 
the renovated Quarter. At the same time, the Supreme Court’s ruling did not place similar 
legal restrictions on Jews wishing to settle in Arab areas of East Jerusalem. Since the 1980s, 
dozens of properties in the Old City’s Christian and Muslim quarters were taken over by 
private Jewish groups, supported by the state. These properties then become heavily fortified 
enclaves and hotspots for frequent conflict.” 

The decision to evict Arab Palestinian residents from the Jewish Quarter and to prevent 
non-Jews from buying homes there cannot be seen as anything but exclusivist. Critics of 
Zionism have long viewed this exclusivity as characteristic of Jewish nationalism more 
generally. In his influential essay “Zionism from the Standpoint of its Victims,” Edward Said 
argued that Zionism is built on a sharp line drawn between Jews and non-Jews, and Israel 
has developed an elaborate system for keeping them apart and perpetuating the inequality 
between them.'? Zionism, in Said’s analysis, is a form of imperialism and colonialism, 
which allows no acknowledgment of the indigenous population and permits no “slippage” 
from Arab Palestinian to Israeli societies. Under Israeli rule, Palestinians cannot be equal 
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citizens, only docile and subservient objects. Others depicted Zionism an essentially racist 
and discriminatory ideology,"' arguing that the dispossession of Arab Palestinians in the 1948 
war and their forced exile was no historical accident but rather an inevitable outcome of 
Zionism’s exclusivist and expansionist agenda. 

The model of Jewish nationalism, as it is embodied in Israeli policies in the Old City of 
Jerusalem after 1967, is composed of contradictions: On the one hand, it upholds the vision 
of a homogeneous Jewish community, united within in its national memory and its historical 
claim, a community separate and distinct from Palestinian communities both in social and 
spatial terms. At the same time, it espouses an expansionist policy into Palestinian areas in 
a manner that produces a hierarchical, hostile, and unstable heterogeneity; all the while, 
it purports to uphold a formal commitment to equal citizenship and liberal democracy. 
Ultimately, belonging to the core nation is decided by birth, and those who do not belong 
must accept the fact that the “Jewish State” does not represent their national identity. 

However, is this the only model for Jewish nationalism? And does the paradigm of ethno- 
religious segregation accurately reflect Jewish history in Jerusalem? Let us look at late- 
Ottoman Jerusalem to determine whether the model of the homogeneous Jewish Quarter 
in fact represents Jewish traditions and practices. 


Jewish inclusivity: late-Ottoman Jerusalem and its Jewish 
communities 


Jewish communities of late-Ottoman Jerusalem were made up of a diverse array of 
congregations of many ethnic origins and religious-cultural traditions, with a shared sense 
of common origin and religious identity. The largest among these communities were the 
Yiddish-speaking Ashkenazim, who immigrated to Palestine in large numbers in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and the more established Sephardic community, alongside 
smaller congregations from Central Asia, Georgia, Yemen, and North Africa. According to 
the 1905 Ottoman census, Jewish communities made up at least half of the city’s population, 
with Muslims making up about one third and Christians one fifth.’? While it would be 
anachronistic to view these Jewish communities as a single national community, one can 
speak of an emerging proto-national Jewish identity, transcending ethnic difference. This 
was especially true among modernizing Jewish elites, who were involved in local education 
and Hebrew publishing and advocated Jewish national cultural revival, inspired not only by 
Zionism but also by European pan-Jewish, non-Zionist philanthropic institutions such as 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

Scholarship in the last two decades has challenged the assumption that the history of 
Jerusalem was characterized by rigid ethno-religious boundaries and segregation. Revisiting 
sources from the late Ottoman period and the British Mandate period, Salim Tamari has 
shown that the segregated four ethno-religious quarters in Jerusalem, depicted on European 
maps since the nineteenth century, did not coincide with local notions of neighbourhoods 
and localities, which were ethnically and religiously mixed." Similarly, local Jewish sources 
do not support the image of a homogeneous Jewish enclave in the Old City of Jerusalem. 
The substantial Jewish community in the Old City was an integral part of Jerusalem’s social 
fabric, through practices of cohabitation, interaction, and cross-influence. One example is 
the story of Musa Bashiti, a wood-coal merchant whose shop was near the Habad synagogue. 
We find this story in the memoirs of Gad Frumkin, a judge during the British Mandate, who 
was born to an Hassidic Ashkenazi family in the Old City of Jerusalem. Reminiscing on 
Passover in Jerusalem, Frumkin writes: 
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A person who would rise to prominence in the weeks before Passover was Musa Bashiti, 
a member of the Arab Jerusalemite family named Bashit. [Ashkenazi] Jews referred to 
him as “Musa Der Bashitke” or simply, “Der Bashitke,” while he himself most desired 
to be known, especially in the time of his prominence, as Reb Moshe, no more and no 
less [...] [Bashiti] spoke Yiddish as a Lithuanian Jew, and Jewish-Spanish as a Sephardic 
native of Salonika. When you would meet him in the afternoon, after he had taken off 
his sooty work attire, and was smoking the pipe in a Sephardic café in the “Street of the 
Jews,” no one could tell he was not Jewish. 

As Passover approaches, the city needs to sell its Hametz [leavened foods], and “Der 
Bashitke” is the person, whom both the [Ashkenazi] Hassidic and the Lithuanian 
religious courts can trust, and sell him Jerusalem’s entire Hametz [...] who can rival 
Musa, when he is standing before the Rabbis and judges, negotiating with them and sees 
himself as one of the important balebatim [members of the congregation ].'* 


There is evidence of other Palestinian Arabs who learned Yiddish through contact with 
the rapidly growing Ashkenazi Jewish community, mostly in Jaffa, Haifa, and Jerusalem. 
However his story, as told by Frumkin, goes far beyond the basic acquisition of language 
skills for trade. It appears that Bashiti felt comfortable in a Jewish milieu and acquired not 
only the language but also a Jewish habitus: selling to Jews in his shop, in a predominantly 
Jewish area; frequenting a Sephardic café, and referring to himself in the Jewish version of 
his name — Moshe rather than Musa. It also appears that the Jewish communities welcomed 
Musa Bashiti warmly. No one would seriously consider Bashiti a Jew; indeed, his ability to 
play a key religious role in the Passover proceedings, buying leavened foods from Jews, rested 
precisely on him being a Gentile. Yet in cultural terms, Frumkin’s somewhat humorous 
description suggests, Bashiti acted and was accepted as part of the Jewish community. The 
community’s willingness to “absorb” Rabbi Musa was paralleled by the ways in which Jews 
acculturated to their Arab Palestinian environment. A 1930s study of Yiddish spoken in Safad 
in the Galilee and Jerusalem found no fewer than 700 words and idioms borrowed from 
Arabic — from everyday greetings and obscenities to building-trade terminology, weights 
and measurements, and agricultural terms.’? This indicates that not only the established 
Sephardic community but even the recently arrived Ashkenazi Jews integrated into their 
Arab environment. 

Bashiti’s shop was one of the many properties long held by his family in that part of the 
Old City (Harat al-Sharaf), which became increasingly Jewish in the nineteenth century. 
Musa appears to have embraced the changing character of the neighbourhood (though this 
did not help his family after 1967: The Bashitis’ properties were expropriated as part of the 
“Jewish Quarter” reconstruction).'° As an Arabic-speaking Muslim in Jewish-dominated 
areas, “Rabbi Moshe” was by no means unique. In the Ottoman period, the Jewish Quarter 
(as it later became known) was predominantly but not homogeneously Jewish, in contrast 
with its portrayal by the Israeli Supreme Court. The term Jewish Quarter itself almost never 
appears in late-Ottoman Hebrew sources: Rather, the prevalent term was Street of the Jews 
(Rehov Ha-Yehudim in Hebrew, Harat al-Yahiid in Arabic), referring to this main street of 
commerce as well as its neighbouring alleyways. This area was not the only area of the Old 
City where Jews lived; at least a third of the Jews of the Old City lived in other areas.'? Nor 
was the Street of the Jews exclusively Jewish. Evidence suggests that Muslim merchants 
and shoppers frequented the Jewish market and the large coffeehouses located there. 
Furthermore, there were also Muslim residents living around the Street of the Jews. As 
sources indicate, properties in this part of the Old City were mostly owned by Muslim 
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landlords, such as the Bashitis, and were leased by Jews.'* Housing consisted of two-storey 
complexes of flats, typically arranged around a courtyard (hatzer in Hebrew). It was usual for 
members of the Muslim landlords’ families to live in the courtyards as caretakers. For Jewish 
families, the presence of these Muslim neighbours was helpful, indeed imperative, as they 
performed useful services on the Sabbath and holy days. As Jews are forbidden from certain 
vital tasks on these holy days, such as lighting fires, they relied on their neighbours to carry 
out these tasks of lighting a lantern or turning off the stove — which the neighbours would 
do without being asked. The very idea of a homogeneous, exclusively Jewish neighbourhood 
would have appeared strange and impractical for Jews before twentieth-century technological 
developments that eliminated the need to rely on non-Jewish neighbours. 

The modern Jewish education system in Jerusalem was similarly welcoming to non-Jews. 
The traditional education system was segregated, although there is at least one account of 
Muslim children who were sent to a Jewish heder (Jewish elementary school) with their 
parents asking the baffled Rabbi “to teach them good manners” before they are sent to the 
kuttab (Muslim elementary school).'? Mixing was far more frequent in the numerous modern 
educational institutes, including the European Jewish schools, the French-established 
Alliance, and the German-established Lemel. Elite Muslim families, such as the Khalidi and 
the Husaynis, regularly sent their children to these Jewish schools. Famous Alliance students 
included Ruhi al-Khalidi, later an Ottoman Parliament member and Arab nationalist,”° and 
Omar Saleh Barghouti, who became a leading Palestinian intellectual, lawyer, and political 
activist during the British Mandate.*! Barghouti mentions the Alliance very favourably 
in his biography.*? His father enrolled him there when he was nine years old, on the 
recommendation of the Ottoman mutasarrif (governor) of Jerusalem. Barghouti, who came 
from Deir Ghassana, a small village outside Jerusalem, was profoundly impressed by the 
school’s size, cleanliness, and order, its playground and garden. Comparing it with the village 
kuttab in which he studied before coming to Jerusalem, he felt as if he was “transported from 
the time of the barbarians to the time of modern civilization.”* Barghouti recalls a weekly 
ceremony, which took place every Friday, in which the students donated to the “Jewish Fund.” 
He mentions that Muslim and Christian children not only participated in this ceremony but, 
in fact, were more generous in their donations than the Jewish pupils.** The Jewish Fund 
to which he refers is probably the Jewish National Fund (JNF), which was entrusted with 
Zionist land purchases. JNF donation boxes, which later became known as the Blue Boxes, 
were distributed in thousands of Jewish schools in the Diaspora and in Palestine, starting 
around 1903, shortly before Barghuti commenced his studies at Alliance. The Blue Boxes 
became among the most famous Zionist symbols, and their value as instruments of nation 
building and propaganda far exceeded their role in raising donations.* The weekly donation 
ceremony was common in Jewish schools as a means to instil national spirit among pupils, 
an example of what Michael Billig termed “banal nationalism,” where nationalist rhetoric is 
woven into the fabric of everyday life through bodily practices and material objects. Unlike 
in the case of Musa Bashiti, whose affinity was to ethno-religious Jewish communities, the 
Alliance school could be described as a proto-national Jewish community and the weekly 
donation an early ritual of Jewish nationalism. It is doubtful that nine-year-old Alliance 
pupils, Jewish or Muslim, fully understood the meaning of the Jewish Fund to which they 
were donating. What is clear is that according to Barghuti, Christian and Muslim students 
were keen to take part in a collective Jewish ceremony and that they were not excluded by 
their teachers or classmates. 

These anecdotal examples sit well with a picture of convivial relationships between Arab 
Muslims and Jews in the large cities of late-Ottoman Palestine, a picture that is attested to 
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in a range of sources.”° However, these examples show more than cohabitation and peaceful 
exchange between separate and distinct communities. They show that social boundaries 
were flexible and identities overlapped and changed, to the extent that we can speak, in these 
examples, of an acculturation of Arab Muslims into Jewish communities. In his forthcoming 
book, Menachem Klein discusses the Jewish-Arab experience in Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Jaffa, encompassing joint religious celebrations, neighbourly relations, political cooperation 
and, in rare cases, romance and mixed marriages.”” Klein emphasizes that the Jewish-Arab 
existence describes not only Arabized Jews but also Arab Muslims who adopted Jewish 
customs and practices. Such is the case with Arab musicians dressing up for the Jewish 
holiday of Purim or attending the annual Jewish pilgrimage of Shimon ha-Tsadiq”* or the 
preference of Muslim Jerusalemites for cooking meat in oil rather than in butter, evidence 
of the influence of Jewish kosher rules.” Living among Jews, studying in Jewish schools, and 
conducting their trade in a Jewish environment inevitably made some Arab Muslims, at least 
temporarily and culturally, Jewish. To be sure, they were not Jews in any religious, ethnic, 
or national sense, but this did not stop “Rabbi” Musa from mastering Yiddish and Jewish- 
Spanish, referring to himself by a Hebrew name, becoming well-versed in the intricacies of 
Jewish religious law, and spending not just his business hours but also his leisure time among 
Jews. And Omar Saleh Barghouti, excited by his new school with its modern facilities — 
the school bell, playground, and gardens — was eager to donate money to the Jewish Fund 
every Friday, just as did his fellow Jewish pupils, quite possibly lending unwitting support to 
Zionist land purchases in Palestine. 

Scholarship on Arab-Jewish relations in recent years has questioned the historical validity 
of Arabs and Jews as distinct separate and polarized categories.*” Most research in this vein 
has focused on Jews who spoke Arabic, were integrated into Arab culture and, in some cases, 
thought consciously of themselves as Arab Jews. Given the Jews’ status as a minority, examples 
of Jews integrated and acculturated in Arab Muslim-majority society were common. Yet in 
locales with a significant Jewish population, such as Jerusalem, it is perhaps not surprising to 
find examples of influence in the other direction, with Muslim Arabs integrating into Jewish 
circles and adopting forms of Jewish habitus. 

These examples do not show Arab Muslims converting to Judaism, and certainly not 
switching sides in a national conflict, which was yet to crystallize. Rather, they indicate the 
possibility of multiple identities and the relative fluidity of communal boundaries, which 
characterized the plural and multi-ethnic late-Ottoman context. They highlight that Jewish 
inclusivity was a real and practical experience of Jewish communities welcoming Muslims 
in their midst and of Muslims adopting Jewish cultural and communal practices. They show 
that the exclusivist homogeneity of the post-1967 Jewish Quarter, as described earlier, was a 
departure from the Jewish experience of Ottoman Jerusalem. 

Thus far I have discussed the daily praxis of Jewish communities. The question remains, 
however, whether articulated visions of modern Jewish nationalism could be inclusive. I will 
now turn my attention to inclusivist trends within Zionism and Jewish-Israeli nationalism. 


An “inclusive Jewish nationalism” in Palestine/Israel: from Ben 
Gurion to Shlomo Sand 


“A nation like all other nations” was the famous rallying cry of Herzlian Zionism, calling for 
addressing the “Jewish question” by territorialization and establishing national sovereignty 
through colonial settlement. The aim was not only the rescue of European Jews from 
hardship, discrimination, and persecution but also the “normalization” of the Jewish people. 
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The existence of the Jews as a minority among other nations was presented as a deeply 
abnormal condition. Jews were, in the words of early Zionist writer Leon Pinsker, a “living 
corpse”: a people without unity, political organization, or land, who were understandably 
hated as eternal vagrants and foreigners.*! Their salvation lay in mass migration and 
colonization of a national territory, where they would become rooted in the soil and recover 
from their unhealthy Diaspora condition. Inspired by nineteenth-century European 
nationalists and building on the Jewish belief in their descent from the ancient Hebrews, 
Jewish secular thinkers portrayed Jews as an ethno-national community, sharing a common 
history and culture, rather than a religious group. In this quest for so-called normalisation lay 
the potential for inclusivity: first, because reinventing Jewishness meant becoming “other” 
and thus opening the community to otherness, and second, because defining the Jewish 
people in secular ethno-national terms implied a departure from the religious definition of 
the community and its boundaries. The redefined Jewish nation could allow for integration 
of non-Jews on the basis of a common civic-territorial identity or through their cultural 
assimilation. Jewish culture would have to be detached from its religious moorings and serve 
as a national secular foundation for the old-new nation. 

The question, of course, was not theoretical, given Palestine’s substantial indigenous Arab 
Muslim and Christian population. As sociologist Gil Eyal has argued, early Zionist attitudes 
toward Arab Palestinians were much more ambivalent than they are typically portrayed and 
were based on a mixture of denial and fascination, attraction and rejection.» In their wish 
to reinvent Jews as natives, Zionists drew on Arab Palestinians as models for imitation. One 
tempting approach was to discover the Jewishness of the Arab population. Early Zionist 
leaders and settlers, including the young David Ben Gurion, traced the origin of the fellahin 
(Arab. villagers) to ancient Jewish farmers who converted to Islam in the seventh century 
with the Arab conquest and remained on the land. Despite their conversion, the fellahin 
were considered “hidden Jews” who retained many biblical traditions in peasant folklore and 
geographic nomenclature. For early Zionists, seeking to connect with their imagined biblical 
roots and fashion themselves as reborn natives, the fellahin provided a living image of their 
ancient ancestors. Zionist ethnographic fascination with the fellahin was crucially motivated 
by a desire to “solve” the “Arab question” by fitting the local inhabitants into the Zionist 
project through assimilation into Jewish society.** This thinking was largely discarded with 
the escalation of the Zionist-Arab conflict, when it became clear that Palestine’s Arabs were 
not about to embrace their Jewish ancestry. 

The incorporation of non-Jews as a political-intellectual option returned in a more radical 
manner with the Canaanite movement of the 1930s. The Young Hebrews, as they named 
themselves, advocated a Hebrew territorial nationalism that would turn its back on Judaism, 
draw on the ancient Near Eastern history and mythology, take pride in its Oriental nature, and 
be open to all Hebrew speakers in the region.** While the Canaanites presented themselves 
(and were perceived by contemporaries) as anti-Zionist, later scholarly accounts usually 
view them as an extreme manifestation of Zionist ideas.** The term Hebrews as a national 
description (rather than Jews) was popular among Zionists, to convey the transformed nature 
of Jewish settlers in Palestine who connected with their biblical past. The Canaanites’ anti- 
Jewish discourse similarly brought to the extreme the Zionist rhetoric of the “negation of 
the Diaspora.” The extension of the Hebrew national community to Palestinians beyond 
the Jewish Yishuv continued this thrust and was perhaps the boldest and most imaginative 
Canaanite contribution — as it embraced the civic implications of territorial nationalism. Yet 
this promise of inclusivity was not extended to all; the Canaanites thought primarily of non- 
Muslim minorities such as the Druze. With their national imagination rooted in ancient 
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Near Eastern history, they viewed Arab nationalism and Islam with hostility, as rivals. As 
Hannan Hever (2005) has argued, the Canaanite rhetoric hid ambivalence toward both the 
Jewish Diaspora and Palestine’s indigenous population as targets of attraction and rejection, 
fear and desire. 

Ideas of integration were not restricted to radical political groups. Soon after 1948, 
policymakers were occupied with the question of the Arab minority that remained in Israel. 
These Palestinians were considered, on the one hand, a “fifth column” and a hostile minority, 
while on the other hand they were citizens of a state whose Declaration of Independence 
promised complete equality of social and political rights to all its inhabitants irrespective 
of religion, race, or sex. Gil Eyal discusses one of the most striking suggestions of how to 
defuse the Palestinian challenge.* In the early 1950s, a foreign ministry official named Alex 
Dotan proposed to open the gates for full integration in the state and encouraged assimilation 
of the Arab Palestinians in a cohesive Israeli society. The plan did not call for the religious 
conversion of Palestinians to Judaism. It inevitably projected the erasure of boundaries 
between Arab and Jew and the creation of a civic Hebrew nation in which religious 
distinctions would be secondary to a common nationality. As Eyal points out, the plan 
necessitated Israelization not only of Palestinians but also of Jews. Indeed, Dotan considered 
the assimilation of Palestinians to be no different from that of Jewish immigrants from Arab 
countries; it required the same means of a civilizing “secular Hebrew mission,” bringing 
“progress” through Hebrew teachers, youth workers, agricultural instructors, and social and 
medical assistance. Dotan made explicit comparison between Arab villages, Jewish immigrant 
camps, and villages in India and Mexico, illustrating the colonial imagination informing his 
proposal. Harsh measures would be used against those who would not integrate, and the 
assimilation campaign was described explicitly as an “assault on the Arab minority by the 
state and by the secular Jewish public.”*” 

While this grand plan was never adopted, similar ideas of integrating the Arab minority 
(as a means of neutralizing it) were raised repeatedly in internal discussions of the Israeli 
establishment in the 1960s.** Such ideas included encouragement of Palestinians to move 
into Jewish urban centres, labour market integration, and mixed Jewish-Arab schools. All 
these ideas were ultimately rejected. Palestinian citizens remained under military rule until 
1966, and restrictions on movement and residence prevented their integration into Jewish 
society. One can only guess the outcome of an official programme for Israelization of the 
Arab Muslim minority. It is unclear how many Arab Muslim Palestinians would have aligned 
themselves with a secular Israeli project. Would Arab Muslims have resisted their definition 
as Israelis, or accepted it as did Arabic-speaking Jewish immigrants? In any case, heavy- 
handed imposition of a unifying civic identity would have involved political repression and 
denial of minority rights and, as such, its inclusivity is questionable. As Brubaker has argued, 
in many circumstances minorities reject state-sponsored civic nationalism and prefer to 
highlight their affiliation with other ethno-national communities cutting across territorial 
boundaries.” 

Suggestions for planned “integration from above” represented an extension of what 
Gershon Shafir and Yoav Peled termed the Israeli “Republican” ideology, which was state- 
centred, colonial, and authoritarian. The Republican ideology, dominant in Israel’s early 
decades, represented the ethos of the Zionist Labour movement and the interests of the 
secular Ashkenazi migrants who had arrived before 1948. Shafir and Peled argue that 
other groups, namely Palestinian Arabs, non-Zionist ultra-Orthodox (Haredi) Jews, Jewish 
immigrants from the Arab and Muslim world (Mizrahim), and those from Eastern Europe 
were incorporated into the Statist Israeli project, ina hierarchical manner that relegated them 
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to lower ranks on the socioeconomic ladder. The project was one of internal colonization, 
and the objects of colonization were not only Arab Muslims but also Jews who did not 
fit the model of the Israeli as a secular Jew of European origin.*! While Palestinians were 
barred altogether from joining the new Israeli nation, the integration of other Jewish groups, 
especially Mizrahi immigrants, also fell far short of full inclusion. 

Even in its early Republican stage, Israel never fully adopted an ethos of an inclusive 
nationalism, whether territorial (Israeli) or language-based (Hebrew). One reason was 
the desire to maintain ties with the Jewish Diaspora, on whose financial and political 
support Israel relied. Links with Jewish communities abroad were built on the common 
denominator of Jewish “peoplehood”: Focusing on Hebrew/Israeli nationalism would have 
weakened these ties, if not severed them altogether. At the same time, the Israeli ethos, with 
its emphasis on the reinvented Jew as a secular “Hebrew native,” was unappealing to a wide 
range of Jewish Israeli constituencies, who felt excluded by it. The political empowerment of 
these groups — religious Zionists, Mizrahim, and Haredim — since the 1970s and the decline 
of the Israeli Ashkenazi secular elite led to the virtual disappearance of the term Hebrew as 
a national description, and a clear preference among Jewish Israelis to describe themselves 
primarily as Jews rather than Israelis. This is what Kimmerling called “the decline of 
Israeliness”” and Shafir and Peled describe as the waning of the Republican Israeli impetus 
and the rise of Jewish ethno-nationalism. An early expression of these developments was 
the 1970 amendment of the Israeli Law of Return, which for the first time in Israeli statute 
defined who is a Jew. In accordance with the Jewish halakhah, it determined that a Jew is a 
person born of a Jewish mother or who converted to Judaism, but it also stated that Jews who 
convert to other religions are no longer considered Jews (although according to the halakhah, 
a Jew always remains a Jew, even if she or he converts). Thus, the law defined the Jewish 
people as an ethno-religious group, determined by the Orthodox rule of matrilineal descent 
or religious conversion. 

Perhaps the most audacious attempt to define the Israeli identity along the lines of 
cultural-territorial-civic project came from an Arab writer, born to an Arab Christian family 
in the village of Fasuta in the Galilee. Anton Shammas’s acclaimed Hebrew novel, Arabesques, 
was a spectacular attempt to write the story of an Arab Palestinian family in Hebrew and, 
through this process, to reclaim Hebrew as Israeli rather than a Jewish language.* Soon after 
the publication of his novel, Shammas told the New York Times in an interview: 


[W]ith my novel I was trying to prove — to myself, in writing it, as much as to anyone 
who might read it — that there is something which I think of as Israeli, which is not a 
matter of Arab or Jew, but a matter of living in a place called Israel ... lam an Arab living 
in Israel — trying to live and breathe as an Israeli.“ 


Shammas’s virtuoso use of the Hebrew language, including its Talmudic registers, 
and his ironic reference to himself in the novel as “the Jew,” urged his readers to open up 
their understanding of Israeliness and to problematize (though not deny) its connection to 
Jewishness.* It was, Hannan Hever argues, a failed attempt and one that is difficult to imagine 
today.*° Shammas’s personal decision to leave Israel soon after the publication of his novel, and 
his subsequent writing, clearly express his disillusionment.” Political demands of Palestinian 
citizens of Israel in the 1990s and 2000s have focused on the transformation of Israeli into a civic 
democracy and the recognition of national Arab rights in Israel rather than on the creation of a 
joint Israeli nationality. At the same time, Israelization, whether desired or not, is a social fact, 
and the impact of Jewish-Israeli cultural influence on Palestinian citizens is difficult to deny. 
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Arabic as spoken by Palestinian citizens of Israel is heavily influenced by Hebrew.** Hebrew 
features in Palestinian films, even in dialogue between Arab Palestinians — for example, in Elia 
Suleiman’s The Time that Remains (2009). Jewish Israeli festive foods, such as the Passover matsa 
(unleavened bread) and the Hanukah doughnuts, are popular among Palestinians in Israel.” 
One can easily find other examples, such as of Muslim Palestinian children in Jaffa building a 
sukkah, the temporary booth typical of the Jewish festival of Sukkot, or even an Arab Palestinian 
joining in a Jewish prayer in a nearby synagogue, when requested by Jewish neighbours, in 
order to complete a minyan (prayer quorum).*’ Such anecdotes feature heavily in the work of 
Sayed Qashu’, an Arab novelist writing in Hebrew, who also wrote a popular TV comic series 
for Israeli Channel 2, Arab Labour, on the predicament of Arab integration in Jewish social 
circles. Dynamics of acculturation are evident, and yet the process of Israelization is limited not 
only by Arab resistance to it but also (and perhaps mainly) by the state’s refusal to acknowledge 
a civic Israeli identity. 

As the political turn toward Jewish ethno-nationalism intensified in Israel with the 
second Palestinian uprising of the early 2000s, a vocal minority nonetheless continued to 
advocate for an Israeli civic identity that would be inclusive and open for non-Jews. These 
voices encompass a fascinating diversity of opinions. Historian Shlomo Sand, famous for 
his books challenging the Zionist doctrine of a Jewish common ancestry and historical link 
to Palestine as the Jewish homeland, sees Israelization as a route to de-Zionification.*'! A 
Jewish-Israeli nation, he argues, exists, with clear territorial grounding, a shared culture 
and language, and a desire to live under a single sovereignty. Jewish Israelis have more in 
common with Palestinian Israelis than with Diaspora Jews, who do not speak, read, or write 
Hebrew and live far away from Israel. Sand argues that the Israeli nation should be open 
to members of all faiths and ethnic origins while providing Palestinian citizens of Israel 
with a cultural autonomy. Political scientist Moshe Berent, while sharing Sand’s vision of 
Israel as a multicultural republic, sees such an outcome as an affirmation of Zionism and 
the culmination of the “normalization” of the Jewish people. Business professor Bernard 
Avishai advocates the re-formation of Israel as a “Hebrew Republic” whose national 
identity would be based on the Hebrew language and a shared sense of entrepreneurship.» 
Some secular Jewish Israelis, dismayed by what they perceive as the increasing role of 
Jewish religiosity in Israeli public life, support Israeli identity as a means to separate 
religion and state. The Ani Yisraeli (“I am Israeli”) Association, which promotes a secular, 
non-sectarian, non-ethnic Israeli nationality, appealed in 2006 to the Israeli Ministry of 
the Interior to register its members as “Israeli” under the category of “nationality.” The 
demand was refused by the Ministry and by the Israeli courts. The Supreme Court went 
as far as to state that “it has not been proven that an Israeli nation has been formed in the 
State of Israel, separately from the Jewish nation ... Recognition of such nationality may 
bring about the national and social disintegration of the entire [Jewish] nation.”°* The 
court, in effect, accepted Shlomo Sand’s contention that the recognition of Israeli national 
identity calls into question the idea of Jewish peoplehood and the very definition of Israel 
as a Jewish state. 


Sociological conversion: weak inclusivity and its discontents 


Until the late 1980s, discussion of the integration of non-Jews referred to Palestinian citizens 
of Israel, who make up a fifth of Israel’s population. However, since then Israel has had a 
large influx of non-Jewish “others.” The largest of these groups are immigrants from the 
former Soviet Union and their descendants. As mentioned earlier, the Law of Return applied 
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a narrow definition of Jewishness while at the same time allowing non-Jewish dependants 
to naturalize in Israel. Among families who immigrated to Israel, many spouses and children 
were not halakhic Jews; either they had no Jewish ancestry at all or they relate to a Jewish 
father rather than a mother. In 2013, they numbered, according to Israeli official statistics, 
318,000 people, or 4 per cent of the citizenry.* They are not registered by the state as Jews, 
and some have retained their Russian Orthodox Christian faith. Yet these migrants have 
integrated into the Jewish-Israeli cultural praxis: They speak Hebrew at home, celebrate 
Jewish holidays, vote for Jewish-Israeli parties in the elections, send their children to secular 
Jewish state schools, in some cases circumcise their sons even when these are not halakhic 
Jewish, and serve in the Israeli military. In 2003, most immigrant Israeli Defense Forces 
(IDF) soldiers were not registered as Jews; a few hundred of these soldiers requested to take 
their military oath on the New Testament rather than the Jewish Bible.*° 

In addition to the Russian-speaking immigrants, since the 1990s Israel has seen the arrival 
of tens of thousands of migrant workers from Romania, China, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and elsewhere, and in the 2000s, a wave of East African refugees arrived through Sinai. 
The number of migrant workers and refugees was estimated at 230,000 in 2013.°’ Unlike 
Russian-speaking immigrants, these migrants had no previous connection to Judaism, and 
their chances of receiving Israeli citizenship are extremely low, yet they also have adopted 
elements of Israeliness. In 2006, the Israeli minister of the interior decided to give residency 
rights to children of work migrants, arguing that these children “speak Hebrew, celebrate the 
Jewish festivals, are members of Israeli youth movements, and want to serve in the Israeli 
army.” 

Asher Cohen and Bernard Susser called these groups “non-Jewish Jews.” They described 
the process of acculturation as “sociological conversion,” a term that gained some currency.” 
As Alexander Yakobson has argued, these “converts” align themselves with Jewish-Israeli 
society and, through their integration, they have loosened its boundaries. Yakobson believes 
that the process of widening the Jewish-Israeli ethno-nationality could lead to “Christian 
Jews,” who would be seen as Jewish-Israeli in nationality despite practicing the Christian 
religion.” Interestingly, Yakobson does not speak of Muslim Jews — although, logically, 
this should also be equally possible. In fact, such a group exists: A small number of Jewish 
converts to Islam insist on their Jewish ethnic identity and call themselves “Jews for Allah” 
(see jews-for-allah.org). 

While Yakobson celebrates the de facto integration of non-Jews as a sign of Jewish-Israeli 
diversity, many religious Jews in Israel view it with alarm as a threat to Orthodox notions of 
Jewishness.°' In either case, sociological conversion remains a sociological observation rather 
than an official procedure. Such suggestions as Israeli statesman Yossi Beilin’s notion of a 
formalized secular conversion, allowing a state-sponsored “initiation course” into secular 
Jewish society, were never adopted.” Despite vigorous debate, the fact remains that for 
non-Jews in Israel, the only path to becoming Jewish in the eyes of the state is Orthodox 
conversion — a process that most so-called non-Jewish Jews have no wish to undertake. 
They do not understand why they have to go through a religious conversion when fellow 
secular Jewish Israelis do not live according to the Jewish halakhah. It should be noted that 
the non-official sociological conversion in its present form falls far short of full integration. 
Non-Jewish Jews are repeatedly reminded of their non-belonging at key moments when 
dealing with the Israeli authorities, especially on issues of personal status, which are decided 
by Israel’s Jewish Orthodox establishment. Difficulties in marriage and divorce, burial, 
immigration of relatives, and the status of children all place a considerable burden on these 
Israeli citizens, regardless of how Jewish or Israeli they feel.” 
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The fact that writers use the term conversion rather than socialisation, acculturation, assimilation, 
or integration — which are, in fact, the appropriate terms in this case — highlights the paradoxes 
of secular Jewish nationhood. The religious aspect of Judaism continues to dominate the 
manner in which Jewish identity is understood. Clearly, the adoption of a Jewish-Israeli 
praxis is not a process of conversion (the abandoning of one’s faith in favour of another). 
Most of the discussion of non-Jewish Jews, however, wishes to find practical solutions 
to their predicament without challenging the status quo on state-religion, Israel-Jewish 
Diaspora relations; it does not seek to articulate an inclusive civic Israeli or Hebrew identity. 
However, even this timid vision of inclusivity has thus far failed to dent the dominant 
model of Jewish ethno-nationalism. If even supporters of inclusive secular Jewishness feel 
compelled to use the term conversion and, by this, privilege the religious understanding of 
Judaism, it is no surprise that sociological conversion has not been recognized in Israeli 
law and that non-Jewish Jews continue to be counted by the Israeli bureau of statistics as 
“other” and face significant difficulties as such. Once more, while in practice Israeli society 
has incorporated these groups, this openness has not amounted to a redefinition of Jewish or 
Israeli hegemonic nationalism. 


Conclusion 


Could Jewish nationalism accommodate ethnic and religious difference and become inclusive 
of non-Jews? This chapter aimed to show that such inclusivity is not a contradiction in 
terms. Indeed, examples of integrative praxis were not rare. Whether among Arab Muslims 
who were in proximity to Jerusalem’s Jewish communities in the late-Ottoman period, 
Palestinian citizens of Israel since 1948, or non-Jewish immigrants from the Soviet Union 
since the 1990s, one can clearly identify a process of acculturation and integration of varying 
degrees. Such acculturation included speaking in Hebrew (or Yiddish and Spanish-Jewish in 
1900), celebrating Jewish festivals, or studying in Jewish-majority educational institutions, all 
without becoming properly Jewish — that is, without a religious conversion. These practices 
have affected, shaped, and “Judaized” (to a degree) the cultural identity of these groups. 
Close engagement with Jewish Israeli society has resulted in the adoption of Israeli cultural 
practices, while at the same time it has affected Jewish Israeli society and its dominant culture. 
As I have shown, ever since the early twentieth century, intellectuals and activists in the 
Jewish Yishuv/Israel have called for a redefinition of the national community and expand its 
boundaries beyond the halakhic confines. Early Zionists calling for the assimilation of Arab 
Palestinians as “hidden Jews”; Canaanites seeking to forge a Hebrew nationality rooted in 
territory and Near Eastern mythology; Israeli officials wishing to defuse the challenge of a 
Palestinian Arab minority through assimilation; Palestinian citizens demanding full integration 
as Israeli citizens; twenty-first-century Israeli intellectuals urging the “normalization” of 
Israel as a secular, civic nation-state — all these represent markedly contrasting viewpoints, yet 
all envisaged a Hebrew-based territorial nationality, inevitably rooted in Jewish history yet 
open to people of different ethnicities and religions to join as full members. Unlike Edward 
Said’s categorical description of Zionism as inherently exclusivist, these currents of Jewish 
national thought did, in fact, imagine a strategic “slippage” from Arab Palestinians to Israeli 
Jews, from non-Jews to Jews. Despite capturing the imagination of many Jews and Israelis, 
these ideas never became a political force that could translate them into hegemonic policy. 
They remained marginal and radical alternatives that never acquired a wide following. 
Instead, the dominant paradigm of Jewish nationalism remained exclusivist, although 
it changed its logic. The early state-centred, colonial Israeli project gave way to an ethno- 
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national Jewish ideology while retaining the impetus of settlement and territorial expansion. 
Post-1967 Israeli policies in the Old City of Jerusalem provided a model of this development: 
The national project of the Jewish Quarter’s reconstruction adopted the language of ethno- 
national purity and homogeneity and presented ethnic separateness as an age-old Jewish 
tradition while at the same time sponsoring settler expansion. Non-Jewish citizens, formally 
equal, were barred from joining the Jewish Quarter and, by extension, from joining the core 
Jewish national community, whose legal definition remains highly restrictive, adhering to 
religious Orthodoxy. Despite its ethnic logic, this model has not provided full inclusion to 
Israel’s underprivileged Jewish constituencies such as the Mizrahim, and its contradictions 
are most evident in the case of non-Jewish Jews who immigrated to Israel on the basis of 
the Law of (Jewish) Return but, once there, were denied recognition as Jews unless they 
converted. The exclusivist model thus fails to represent the actual diversity of Israeli society, 
which encompasses millions of Palestinians, and hundreds of thousands of non-halakhic 
Jews, migrant workers, and refugees, despite their acculturation (to varying degrees) in 
Jewish-Israeli society. 

I want to end this chapter by suggesting a different kind of inclusivity. I discussed earlier 
inclusive nationalism in its straightforward sense — that is, the ability of a national movement 
to open opens its ranks and to allow others to join it. Yet there is another possible meaning of 
inclusivity, which can be described as openness outward, an approach that hinges on dialogue 
with other national communities. Integration is achieved not through simple inclusion but 
rather through mutual exchange and recognition. Proponents of such approaches view Jewish 
nationalism as existing in conversation with other national movements and believe Jewish 
nationalism should be integrated within wider multi-ethnic, multinational constellations. 
This kind of outward inclusivity is focused on relationality rather than separateness, and 
heterogeneity rather than homogeneity. An example of this kind of Jewish nationalism was 
Ottoman Zionism, as promoted by Jerusalem’s Sephardi intelligentsia. Historian Abigail 
Jacobson described their ideas as “inclusive Zionism,” which was attuned to Palestine’s 
Arabs’ national sentiments and to the need to live together. The idea was not to include Arab 
Palestinians within the Jewish national community but rather to include both Zionism and 
Arab nationalism within an Ottoman multinational constitutional democracy. The history of 
Ottoman Zionism and other forms of outward openness in practice and in political Jewish 
thought warrants a separate chapter, which would look also at the relation between openness 
inward and outward.® As the discussion of a bi-nationalist Israel/Palestine attracts increasing 
attention, this kind of outward inclusivity may be especially relevant. 
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Anti-Semitism and Islamophobia 


Historical and contemporary 
connections and parallels 


Ivan Kalmar and Tariq Ramadan 


Anti-Semitism and Islamophobia are not simply two forms of hatred among many. They 
are founded in a specific history of intolerance with deep roots in Christian theology as 
well as long-standing geopolitical rivalries. The imagined “Jewish God” Jehovah and the 
imagined “Muslim God” Allah have many characteristics in common as a deity of authority 
and an uncompromising law, in opposition to the Christian God incarnated in Jesus to 
bring a message of love. This existential opposition between authority and love was in 
the nineteenth century ascribed to the racial characteristics of populations that had been 
categorized previously on the basis of religion. The reclassification of the Jews as a “race” 
was matched by a racialization, if vague and “incorrect,” of Muslims as Arabs. Being the 
enemy inside and outside the West, Jews and Arabs were each accused of double loyalty. This 
double loyalty is expressed, allegedly, through double talk — saying one thing to their “hosts” 
and another to their own people. The most interesting comparison between the two hatreds 
is asynchronous: between Islamophobia since the late twentieth century and anti-Semitism 
about a hundred years earlier. In both cases, the relevant context, even if radically different, 
is on the one hand Western imperialism and on the other immigration. 

Edward Said suggested that “hostility to Islam in the modern Christian West has historically 
gone hand in hand with, has stemmed from the same source, has been nourished at the same 
stream as anti-Semitism.” He proposed that a critique of Western attitudes toward Islam 
should “contribute to an enlargement of our understanding of the cultural mechanisms 
of anti-Semitism.”! Similarly, we believe, research on anti-Semitism may broaden our 
understanding of Islamophobia. 

We are aware of the important distinctions between Islamophobia and anti-Semitism. Yet 
there are three main characteristics of anti-Semitism and Islamophobia that distinguish them 
from other forms of religious, ethnic, or racial hatred. First, both the Jew and the Muslim are 
seen, by those who hate them, as belonging to a rival civilization that threatens to destroy the 
West. In this imagined clash of civilizations, Judaism and Islam have for most of history (though 
less so more recently) been classed as two of a kind. Islamophobia has been largely formed 
with the vocabulary and imagery of earlier Judaeophobia, and modern anti-Semitism was 
substantially influenced by imperialist racial fantasies about the founding people of Islam, the 
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Arabs. Second, this alleged clash of civilizations is imagined as the Jews (for anti-Semites) or 
the Muslims (for Islamophobes) striving to subjugate the Western Christian world through 
world domination. And third, Muslim or Jews, as the case may be, are accused of plotting to 
take over the world through various forms of conspiracy, uniting the internal enemy within the 
Christian West with the external enemy. The conspirators, Muslims or Jews, are accused of 
double loyalty: They prefer their international ethnoreligious community’s interests to those 
of their “host” nation. Given the conspiratorial character of their global designs, their double 
loyalty is accompanied by double talk. Jews, like Muslims, are portrayed by their enemies 
as sweet-talking the naive public while keeping their true intentions to be expressed only 
among themselves. They say one thing to the world and another to their own group. For 
the anti-Semite, every Jew supports the Jews’ alleged domination of the world, though some 
may publicly dissimulate their intentions for tactical reasons. For the Islamophobe, every 
Muslim is an extreme jihadist, though some may simulate the “moderate.” 

In the West, no other group has been accused of all three of these characteristics: a clash 
of civilizations, trying to rule the world, and cross-border conspiracy accompanied by double 
loyalty and double talk. Often, when a resident migrant minority is accused of “taking over,” 
the reference is simply to their numbers rather than any particular political or cultural goals. 
The stereotypical Senegalese peddler, the Roma vagrant, and the Polish plumber are not 
accused of wanting to rule the world and serving the enemy in a clash of civilizations. If 
anything they are accused of being uncivilized. This is true also of most forms of prejudice 
against black Africans and indigenous populations. They represent to the hateful Westerner 
the raw forces of “uncivilized” nature, but Jews and Muslims represent to their Western 
enemies a rival civilization. Fear of a rival civilization is always expressed in an imperialist 
context; it is assumed that the more successful civilization will dominate the world: Either 
we rule or they do. Western fears of Jews or Muslims “taking over” are articulated, often 
overtly, as aiming to unseat the West’s own global hegemony. 

Anti-Chinese sentiment (or anti-“Asian” to use the relatively new racial terminology now 
current in North America) is in this respect perhaps what comes closest to anti-Semitism 
and Islamophobia. The recent ascendancy of China as a great economic power has provoked 
a rise in anti-Asian sentiment, assimilated to some extent to the older rhetoric of the “yellow 
peril,” but anti-Chinese prejudice does not sound the strings of the Christian religious 
tradition the way anti-Semitism and Islamophobia do. And Chinese immigrants are seldom 
seen as a fifth column furthering Chinese aims for world domination. 

What has been more severe, anti-Semitism or Islamophobia? The unique devastation 
of the Holocaust is a tragedy beyond compare in terms of its scale, its singular efficacy in 
pursuing its dreadful goal, and its effect on the people it targeted: the Jews. We state this 
lest we appear insensitive to a monumental crime that engulfed, among millions of others, 
members of one of the present writers’ family. There is no need to engage in a victim 
competition that cannot advance the understanding of the common ground from which, we 
intend to show, both hatreds stem. The scale of the Holocaust surpasses that of any event in 
the history of Islamophobia. Yet the character of the rhetoric is, as we will show, in each case 
eminently comparable. 

This is so especially if one compares anti-Semitism before the Holocaust with Islamophobia 
today. Similarities between the two hatreds are most apparent when one makes a diachronic 
comparison.” Both anti-Jewish and anti-Muslim feeling are very old, but the modern form 
of anti-Semitism matured in the late nineteenth century. It was practiced for well more than 
50 years before the ultimate violence of the Holocaust. The period between the 1870s and 
the 1940s, which coincided with imperialist conflict as well as with large-scale immigration 
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to the imperialist metropoles, including by hundreds of thousands of Jews, may be termed 
the period of classic, definitive anti-Semitism. 

Sadly, classic anti-Semitism is still with us but clearly not with the same force. On the other 
hand, its characteristics have resurfaced with a vengeance in Islamophobia. We recognize the 
many dissimilarities due in large measure to the radical differences in the historical context. 
Nor do we suggest that Islamophobia will lead to a Muslim Holocaust. Yet the similarities 
between pre-Holocaust anti-Semitism and present-day Islamophobia are striking enough to 
invite a serious exploration in the context of differences that are also important. 


Recent literature 


In general, scholarly work on anti-Semitism has not seen it as its goal to elucidate similarities 
to Islamophobia, nor have writers on Islamophobia generally considered similarities to anti- 
Semitism extremely important. Indeed, even for the best recent work on anti-Semitism,’ 
Islamophobia remains outside the scope of research. There are also the polemical writers 
who do bring Islam into the picture but only to suggest that radical Islamism is the latest 
incarnation of ages-old anti-Semitism, now wearing anti-Zionism as its latest cloak.* Within 
the extremely extensive and varied literature on anti-Semitism, some scholars do recognize 
a rhetorical closeness between the two hatreds. Their focus in those cases is usually on the 
recent situation. Authors may observe how far-right movements in Europe are partly or 
wholly replacing the Jew as their target with the Muslim, employing much the same tropes.° 
Others may seek explanation of the public’s reaction, which is often more severe in its 
judgment of anti-Jewish than of anti-Muslim prejudice.° 

Apart from such examples, when scholars do devote concerted attention to both anti- 
Semitism and Islamophobia, it is often to discuss both as examples of the more general 
phenomena of hate and intolerance rather than in their specific relationship to one another. 
Various non-governmental, governmental, and supra-governmental organizations have 
examined ethnic/national/religious intolerance with at least partial focus on hatred and 
crimes against Muslims and Jews. Particularly noteworthy in this respect is the work of the 
European Union Agency for Fundamental Rights (FRA), which has organized important 
roundtables on anti-Semitism and Islamophobia.’ The United Nations Special Rapporteur 
on Contemporary Forms of Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related 
Intolerance has also discussed anti-Semitism along with Islamophobia, as items on a longer 
list of various forms of ethnic, racial, and religious hate.® 

Opposition rather than similarity are the focus in the work of Matti Bunzl, who 
disputes that anti-Semitism is an important threat in Europe today. In contrast, he suggests 
that Islamophobia is an essential element in the development of a common European 
identity.” While this suggestion raises interesting debating points, our goal in this chapter 
is different from Bunzl’s. We do not ask whether the threat and function of anti-Semitism 
may be identified with that of Islamophobia today (in the context of the European Union 
or any other). We aim instead to find important causal and formal connections between 
Islamophobia and anti-Semitism, synchronically when appropriate, but also and, even more 
so, diachronically. 

There are other scholars who have recognized the important similarities, including 
historically founded ones, between Islamophobia and anti-Semitism. Thus, while Wolfgang 
Benz, the former director of the Centre for Research on Anti-Semitism at the Technische 
Universitat Berlin, sees anti-Semitism as part of a generic class, “resentments that minorities 
generally encounter from the majority,” he does note that there are specific parallels between 
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anti-Semitism 100 years ago and Islamophobia today.'° So does Sander Gilman who, in 
addition, also places importance on the crucial history of related theological and popular 
prejudice against Jews and Muslims in the Christian Middle Ages. Gilman’s work appears in 
an anthology edited by Hillel Schenker and Ziad Abu-Ziad that, along with articles focusing 
separately on either Islamophobia or anti-Semitism, includes discussions of Jewish or Israeli 
Islamophobia and of Muslim anti-Semitism." 

Several of the contributions to Orientalism and the Jews, edited by Ivan Kalmar and Derek 
Penslar, were devoted to the joint roots in the Western imagination of the figures of the “Jew” 
and “Muslim”; these included the authors’ introduction. The connection to the study of 
anti-Semitism and Islamophobia is not explicitly addressed in this volume, but its findings 
are of direct relevance to the topic.” 

In several of his works, and especially The Jew, the Arab: A History of the Enemy, Gil Anidjar 
examines the common history of imagining the enemy in Western Christian civilization. He 
argues that the historical construction of Europe produced and was produced by its enmity 
to the Jew and the Arab. (We suggest later that “Arab” is in many ways a nineteenth-century 
racialization of “Muslim.”) “Europe provides here the site ... from which the two figures 
emerge as enemies. Enemies of Europe and enemies of each other ...”" 

The historical perspective also characterizes many articles in a forthcoming volume on 
anti-Semitism and Islamophobia, edited by Ben Gidley and James Renton, which will explore 
the common grounds of anti-Semitism and Islamophobia in the history of the Western 
Christian imagination." The broader context includes the rise of the race concept, whose 
genesis and use have been related to anti-Semitism and Islamophobia by Nasar Meer, Tariq 
Modood, and other British and UK-based scholars such as Brian Klug and Pnina Werbner."° 

The rise of modern racism is inseparable from the history of colonialism. Aamir Mufti 
examines in depth the hypothesis, seen earlier in the work of Hannah Arendt, that modern 
anti-Semitism arose in close connection with imperialism.’® Mufti regards much of the 
ideological history of imperialism (which he more or less identifies with orientalism in 
Edward Said’s sense) as an outward projection of Europe’s “Jewish question” onto the 
world beyond Europe. “It is,” he writes, “in and through the external displacement of the 
purportedly internal Jewish Question, as much as through the imperial management of 
other peoples and continents, that the problematic of European modernity itself achieves 
a global significance.”'” In Mufti’s view, European anti-Semitism was a kind of dress 
rehearsal for imperial domination, a template of domination based on pseudoscientific racial 
categorization that could be exported to the colonies and dependencies. 


Jewish precedents for issues concerning Muslims 


Indeed, in many concrete ways, political and cultural issues between the majority Christian 
population and its Jewish minority preceded in form those that arise today with respect to 
Western Muslims. 

On December 23, 1798, the French National Assembly debated the issue of whether Jews, 
actors, or executioners could be considered citizens. When Stanislas, Count of Clermont- 
Tonerre rose to speak, he did not engage in the usual debate on the moral qualifications 
of the Jews to be full citizens. Instead, he identified the crucial political issue associated 
with what we now call multiculturalism: Do Jews have rights in the state as individuals or 
also as a distinctive group? “We must refuse everything to the Jews as a nation and accord 
everything to Jews as individuals,” he declaimed, “and we must give everything to the Jews 
as individuals. (...) It is repugnant to have in the state an association of non-citizens, and a 
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nation within the nation.”’* (This is apparently the origin of the phrase “a nation within a 
nation,” which would later become a cliché.) 

As in the case of twenty-first century debates about using “Shari’a law” in the West, 
the “minority” community was itself divided between those who would gladly give up 
communal rights in exchange for full civil rights and the traditionalists who thought that 
price was too high.'’? Like Islamists well over100 years later, the ultra-Orthodox and even 
some more moderate conservative groups claimed to be protecting the old traditions but 
were in fact inventing a modern “tradition” in response to what Talal Asad identified as the 
“formations of the secular.””° 

The behavior of the Jewish traditionalists, like that of the Islamists later, raised suspicions 
about whether Jews shared with other citizens the values of individual equality and secular 
rule. It was all very well to accept more than one religion on an equal footing in the state, 
and it was at least argued that Christians were capable of such tolerance, but were the Jews? 
When Napoleon took charge of what remained of the Revolution, he decided to uphold 
the emancipation of the Jews but only at the cost of the Jews of France reforming their 
institutions and the way they practiced their religion to fit with the country’s political and 
legal character. To this end, he called into session the famous Sanhedrin in 1807. The aim was 
not to reintroduce special freedoms for the Jews. It was to organize Jewish communal life to 
be compatible with the notion that Judaism could be freely practiced by individuals but with 
no effect on their political life or on that of the country as a whole. 

When at last the French Republic officially separated church and state in 1905, the problem 
was “solved” along essentially the same lines. Religion was made a private matter, and the 
conspicuous display of religious symbols was forbidden in public spaces. Catholics were 
angered by the legislation, while most French Jews, who had become quite “assimilated,” 
supported it, even when the law was interpreted as forbidding Jewish boys from wearing a 
kippa at school. However, equality on such terms could not and did not please the Orthodox 
(who by then were represented mainly by recent immigrants and their children). 

The early twentieth-century French debate about visible signs of religion has clear 
similarities with, and caused direct consequences for, debates a century later about Muslim 
women’s attire in schools and then public spaces. Eventually, the most popular argument 
would be that a veiled woman is not easily recognizable and therefore could pose a security 
risk. It would be suggested that ID cards with the picture of a veiled woman made her 
unrecognizable or that she would be able to hide her expressions from the judge and jury in 
court. Even David Cameron, the British Prime Minister, suggested that “When someone is 
coming into the country, an immigration officer needs to see someone’s face. In a school, it’s 
very difficult to teach unless you can look at your pupils in the eye.””! However, it is well to 
remember that the debate did not start with the all-obscuring burka (forbidden in France in 
October 2010 even though the number of its wearers was minimal). The first major episode 
was, rather, that of a French schoolgirl in 1989 who decided to go to school with a foulard, a 
rather minimal headscarf that prevents no one from looking into the wearer’s eye and is not 
all that much obscuring than a Jewish boy’s kippa. 

The sartorial issue has been matched on almost exactly the same terms by the architectural, 
and here too there is a Jewish precedent for current “issues” with Islam. 

The building of mosques has been a problem in many cities — Paris, Bordeaux, Strasbourg 
(as well as in many other countries:*"Ground Zero” in New York City). In Switzerland in 
2009, the majority decided through a referendum to forbid the construction of minarets in 
the country. Almost exactly the same debate took place more than 100 years earlier regarding 
the building of synagogues. Between the 1830s and beyond the First World War, many 
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modernizing Jewish communities in the West proudly espoused their “oriental” origins 
and constructed synagogues in the “Moorish style,” including minarets and horseshoe 
doors and windows reminiscent of synagogues throughout the Arab world and not only in 
“Moorish” Spain (where minarets were not common). If at all possible, the synagogue had 
to be conspicuous, proclaiming its right to belong to the cityscape on the same terms as a 
church. The Berlin-Oranienburgerstrasse and the Florence “temples” are good examples 
of the Jewish community struggling to build as large and as centrally located a building as 
possible, against push-back from many irate Christian citizens.” 

In the realm of ordinary day-to-day life, religious rules regarding the consumption of 
meat pose a further parallel topic in the history of the Jews and Muslims in the West. The 
will to ban the ritual slaughter of animals was once a common rallying cry for anti-Semites as 
well as honest animal lovers. More recently, calls for prohibition have targeted both Muslims 
and Jews, their practices for slaughtering animals being quite similar. Here indeed is one of 
the examples where anti-Jewish and anti-Muslim feeling take the same form synchronically 
in the twenty-first century as opposed to being separated in time. Likewise, calls for banning 
circumcision revive the old campaign against this Jewish practice in a form that also addresses 
Muslims. 


The clash of civilizations 


Old and new coexist here, sometimes on the surface and sometimes in deeper, less obvious 
and, therefore, more powerful ways. As Mufti notes, orientalism as a “modern classification 
of cultures” did not represent for Said “a sudden access of objective knowledge” but rather 
“a set of structures inherited from the past, secularized, redisposed, and re-formed by such 
disciplines as philology, which in turn were naturalized, modernized, and laicized substitutes 
for (or versions of) Christian supernaturalism.”* The manner of this secularization of 
“supernaturalism,” however, remains to be explored. 

What exactly was “secularized” by the philologists here and then laicized by the public? 
The modern classification invented the notion of “culture” itself as something that is 
associated with a more or less genetically defined population. Such a population was 
labeled, at first without much biological pseudo-science, a “race.” The central role of the 
philologists in this process of invention was to associate common ancestry with linguistic 
heritage. A group of people speaking the same language was assumed as having inherited 
that language from their forebears. The language, in turn, embodied the distinctive genius 
of each group. 

Meantime, this ancestral language was not necessarily even spoken by the entire people. 
Some “French” people still knew little French and clung to ancient idioms like Breton, 
Provengal, or Alsatian. German was in the process of replacing Slavic languages in Saxony 
and Silesia as well as Bohemia and Moravia. In the latter two provinces of Austria, however, 
resisting Czech philologists led a national movement bent on reviving “their” ancestral 
language, which they often had to learn as a foreign language. Finland was among the several 
other places in Europe where philologists “mourned” the alleged demise of an ancient 
language and culture and promised to help with its restoration. It was assumed that the 
ancestral language was dormant in the population, who was often described as having fallen 
asleep and needing a “national reawakening,” largely through restoring its lost language. 
Here the philologer’s work went hand in hand with that of the producers of art, literature, 
music and, indeed, scientific articles. In order for the German, the Czech, or the Finnish 
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nation to be free and to prosper, there had to be a high culture produced out of the resources 
of the national tongue. 

The mother of all philological projects was the philology of the Bible. Philologists derived 
the spirit of the Bible not only from divine revelation but from distinctive cultural tendencies 
found among the Hebrews and in the Hebrew language. Such tendencies were believed to 
be shared between the Hebrews and their “relatives” in West Asia. The early eighteenth- 
century Dutch linguist Albert Schultens may have been the first to suggest that the study 
of Arabic can be useful for understanding the Hebrew Bible.* Some decades later, English 
pre-romantic Robert Lowth praised the Hebrew language for its superior ability to disclose 
the message of the Bible. Lowth’s frequent references to Arabic and other Semitic languages 
in his Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews were amplified in the notes published along 
with it by a leading German philologist of the time, Johann Michaelis.”° Michaelis was 
avidly interested in the Arabic character of the Bible, to the point where he encouraged an 
expedition to Arabia to study the Bedouin as the closest cultural descendants of the people 
who produced the Bible. Michaelis was one of the teachers of Jakob Eichhorn, a founder of 
German philology in the nineteenth century. 

The often unspoken assumption of the biblical philologists, which scandalized the more 
traditional Christian believers, was that the Bible was mythology and could be studied as 
such. Mythology was typically considered, like language, as resting on an “inner structure,” 
as Friedrich Schlegel put it, that remains recognizable and unchanged in spite of historical 
changes.”’ Each religion, including the biblical, was thought of as produced from a generative 
structure typical of the people who professed it. This generative structure was inherited by 
and governed the cultural processes of a “race.” 

To return to the question raised by the passage from Said that we quoted earlier: It was 
this notion of “race” — and more specifically “Semitic race” — that principally “secularized, 
redisposed, and re-formed” and “naturalized, modernized, and laicized” structures inherited 
from the Christian past, but that begs the question of just what these structures were. What 
content from medieval, religious views of Jews and Christians was re-formed through 
nineteenth-century notions of race? 

In medieval Christian theology as much as in Christian popular feeling, the Jew mattered 
not so much as a foreign implant but rather as a familiar theological ancestor. Then and 
later, Judaism was identified, in ignorance of its subsequent development, with the Old 
Testament. Anti-Judaism was based on the perceived fact that the Jews chose to cling to the 
Old Testament even after it was “fulfilled” by the birth and martyrdom of Christ. 

Muslims were in many senses imagined as a religious interlocutor very similar to the 
Jews.’ In fact, Muslims were seen, in a large number of medieval and later texts, as people 
who knew true (that is, Western) Christianity but rejected it for the outdated and superseded 
“Law of Moses,” in stubborn refusal of the true message of Christ.”” The Jew often provided 
a pattern for imagining the Muslim. Conversely, as the force of Muslim civilization became 
more apparent throughout the Ottoman ascendancy during the European Renaissance, 
Muslims more and more provided a template for representing Jews. The most striking 
example was the habit among Western religious artists of picturing biblical Israelites as 
wearing Muslim-style turbans. Presumably this was because the Jews’ place of origin, the 
Holy Land, was now ruled by Muslims. Its people were imagined as looking and acting like 
Muslims, and this equation was projected anachronously onto the biblical past.*° 

In the context of nineteenth century “race thinking” (as Benjamin Disraeli called it), the 
Jewish people came to be characterized not primarily by their actual religion but by their 
imagined descent from the biblical People of Israel. They became a “race.”*! In this, the 
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clearest of examples of how theological distinctions became secularized (but without losing 
all of their religious force), “Jew” as a religious term became “Jew” as a racial term. This 
involved some semantic expansion, because now not only people who professed Judaism 
but those who had been born Jewish and became Christians could (and in informal language 
would) be referred to as “Jews.” 

In the case of Muslims, on the other hand, racialization involved a semantic restriction 
when much of what had been said about all Muslims came to be applied to the Arab “race.” 
Before the nineteenth century, Western Christians considered Turks to be the prime example 
of a Muslim people and, in fact, often completely equated the terms “Mohammedan” and 
“Turk.” However, in the nineteenth century, as the Ottoman Empire entered its final decline, 
Turkish speakers themselves were swept up in philological nationalism, giving rise to 
essentially language-based Turkish and pan-Turkic identities, though these were still often a 
thinly based disguise for distinguishing groups with a Muslim tradition from Christians now 
labeled “Greeks” and “Armenians.” For this reason among others, the prototypical Muslim 
became racialized not as a Turk but as “the Arab.” The “Arab nation” was also a philologically 
influenced concept, as it covered Arabic-speaking populations from the Mediterranean to 
Mesopotamia who shared little of what we would now call genetic makeup. The construction 
of “Arab” required the dominance of the Arabic language but also of Islam. While the 
presence of non-Arab languages like Berber or of non-Muslim religious minorities like the 
Christians did not prevent the classification as Arabs of groups that were mostly Muslim, a 
Christian nation like the Maltese was never described as “Arab” even though the Maltese 
language is, linguistically speaking, essentially a variety of Arabic, if with a largely Romance 
vocabulary. Nor can the expression “Arab Jew” be attested for the nineteenth century, and 
“Arab Christian” would have been rare at best. Typically, the term “Arab” was applied to 
only the Muslim population of any Arab land. For, although it was recognized at least by 
the educated that not all Muslims were Arabs, pragmatically “Arab” came to function as a 
reductive term for all Muslims. 

In fact, “Arab” was also used in a maximal sense to refer to what would later be called 
“Semitic.” Writers such as Benjamin Disraeli described the common Jewish-Muslim sort 
of religion simply as “Arab.” Disraeli even went as far as claiming that “God never spoke 
to anyone but an Arab.”*? It is clear that among the “Arabs” he meant to include Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus. Even earlier, and more important, G. F. W. Hegel considered both Judaism 
and Islam to be examples of “overall Arab religion.”** 

Forms of the religious imagination belong, in Hegel’s “philosophy of history,” to specific 
groupings — Volker — defined by common descent. Islam, to Hegel, was not so much a return 
to the Jewish religion as to the West Asian spirit (Geist) that generated both Judaism and 
Islam. On the other hand, Christianity, especially in its Protestant form, was the result of a 
Germanic Geist (Hegel 1956: 352 ff) 

Hegel’s influence on forming the content of nineteenth-century racialized notions of 
Jewish and Arab culture was filtered through and supplemented by the work of Ernest Renan. 
Though Eichhorn reportedly used the term Semitic for a language family that included both 
Hebrew and Arabic, Renan was the first major scholar to speak of the Semites as a people 
with a specific character. Through his early opus, the Histoire générale des langues sémitiques, 
published in 1855, Renan caused controversy by refusing the Semites the ability to create 
rich myths.*° He portrayed monotheism as a kind of minimalist religion, produced by people 
shaped by living in the stark conditions of the empty desert. 

Hegel’s Germanization of Christianity had come from rather the same perspective as 
Renan’s rejection of monotheism: the desire to identify a European religious/spiritual/ 
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mythical vocabulary independent of the tinge of Semitism. (Indeed, Renan’s famous Life of 
Jesus argues that Jesus was not quite Semitic because he came from the Galilee, which Renan 
described as a racial melting pot.)*° 

Renan’s and Hegel’s theories of Judaism and Islam as the product of a racially determined 
oriental mind were complex. However, both agreed that these religions posited an isolated, 
majestic divinity whose power dwarfed both Nature and humans. The Jewish-Arab God 
ruled alone, remote and aloof, with little in the way of warm contact with his human servants: 
a despot much more than a father.*’ His rule was effective due to his Authority rather than 
his Love. 

This was an almost straightforward adaptation from traditional Christianity. It was a strong 
trend of thought in Paul’s epistles, and an opinion further strengthened during the Protestant 
and Catholic Reformations, that the initial divine message contained in the Old Testament 
had been superseded by the subsequent message of the Savior, Jesus Christ. Through their 
refusal to acknowledge this, the Jews have been portrayed as failing to understand the new 
moral emphasis that enters religion with Christ: the emphasis on love and forgiveness as 
opposed to the law and the punishment of transgression. As for Islam, most of the Christian 
public barely knew that Muslims recognized Jesus as a prophet but knew that Muslims, like 
the Jews, refused his divinity. And Muhammad was generally considered an impostor or a 
Christian renegade rather than as a Christ-like messenger of Love. 

In Christian terminology, and especially its popularized versions, the “Old Testament 
God” worshipped by the Jews is referred to as “Jehovah” and the God of the Muslims as 
“Allah” (though “Jehovah” is a non-Jewish term and “Allah” simply means “God”). Harold 
Bloom, writing on the notion of this despotic God of absolute Law, concludes that “... 
Yahweh has not survived in Christianity, but only in the Allah of Islam. (...).”°* However, 
of course he also survived among the imagined Jews, who have been seen as practicing the 
religion of the Old Testament in a stubborn anachronism, refusing to recognize the new 
character of God as revealed by Jesus. 

To be sure, traditional Christian theology does make one very important difference 
between Jehovah and Allah. Allah does not have the potential to turn into a “higher” god. He 
is, so to speak, a stunted Jehovah: one who will never become a God the Father. Therefore, 
the Hebrew Scriptures can be read and interpreted to accord with the later New Testament 
message. The Qur’an must remain on the outside. Except for that important distinction, 
Christian orientalism’s Allah is for the most part more similar to Jehovah than he is different 
from him. 

Anti-Jewish and anti-Muslim theology touches here on one of the ultimate questions of 
the human condition. All Abrahamic faiths — Christianity as much as Judaism and Islam — 
demand devotion to a sublime power broaching no opposition and needing no counselors, 
but they couple obedience to that power with faith in its benevolence. We would like to 
believe that it not only rules us but also loves and cares for us. Submission to a good God is 
the Abrahamic way to express confidence that the universe has a special place for every human 
being. There is, of course, no real evidence that this is so. The conception of a sublime power 
ruling the universe brings with it the anxiety that this power is, in fact, unloving and uncaring 
and that its only goal is its own pleasure. Such a power is exactly what Freud identified as 
the “primal father.” Freud’s construction may have no scientific validity, but as a trope, the 
primal father describes exactly the Western image of the oriental despot: Allah in heaven, or 
the various sultans, emirs, and ayatollahs on earth. These despotic personalities of imagined 
Muslim society function as a projection, from Christianity onto Islam and Judaism, of an 
existential anxiety about sublime power, in heaven as on earth. 
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In fact, as anyone even slightly familiar with Islam knows, among the many names of 
God, ar-raimdan, the merciful, is uppermost. To describe him as a heartless purveyor of 
cruel punishment is simply false. The same goes, in fact, for the Jewish conception of God. 
According to mainstream Jewish traditions, God governs the world according to the shelosh- 
‘esreh middot or thirteen attributes, and all of these are interpreted as qualities or principles of 
compassion and forgiving. The legalistic Jehovah/Allah is simply an invention to reassure the 
Western Christian that his Lord loves him back. It projects his unacknowledged fear that it 
might be otherwise onto his fellow-monotheists. 

In the popular imagination, the prime examples of this unloving insistence on the Law are 
the punishments of “stoning” and “cutting off the hands.” A random perusal of an internet 
search engine is certain to turn up more than 100,000 entries associating “Old Testament” 
OR “Islam” with “stoning” and “cutting off hands.” At the time of writing, in the BBC 
program “Heart and Soul,” the interviewer Celeste Hicks discusses “atrocities” in Mali, and 
to get her Malian interviewee to describe them begins, “Stoning and cutting off hands?” 
“Yes,” the man responds, “stoning and cutting off hands,” though there is no further mention 
of concrete cases in which such punishment was meted out.” Characteristically, the fanatical 
administrators of “stoning” and “cutting off hands” are described as “Islamists” who are in 
conflict with a more local (i-e., non-Arab) form of Islam. The “bad Islam” of the terrorists is 
connected to the “Shari’a law” akin to the Old Testament, while the “good Islam” of the local 
allies of the West stresses, purportedly, the values of tolerance shared with the West. 

The “stoning,” whether imagined or real, is usually of an adulteress (or an adulterer), 
bringing sex into the picture along with the violence. Stoning the adulterers is indeed 
legislated both in the Israelite and in the Islamic traditions.*° Cutting off the hands of a thief 
is not a punishment in the Hebrew Bible, but it is always presented as the result, in “Shari’a 
law,”*! of the “Old Testament” Law of Talion, “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” The 
Talion is found, though in a slightly different form, in the Qur’an as well as the Hebrew 
Bible.” The standard Jewish position is that the Law of Talion is not to be applied literally 
but is instead a metaphorical injunction not to exact a punishment that is incommensurate 
with the gravity of the crime. Rabbinical sources* as well as the Qur’an itself recommend 
foregoing the just punishment in the name of mercy. Thus Jesus’ famous call to turn the 
other cheek — “You have heard it said, an eye for an eye ... but I say to you, if someone 
smites your cheek turn him the other cheek also“ — is not quite the innovation that standard 
Christian interpretation would have it. Yet it is probably the most common example of a 
kind of Christian love (“love your enemies,” Jesus adds) that contrasts with the unfeeling 
application of law-as-vengeance by both Muslims and Jews. 

It must be added that in recent times, Jews have been far less frequently accused of 
legalistic cruelty than Muslims. Yet, we have already mentioned how in twenty-first-century 
Europe, there have been new waves of proposed or actual legislation against infant or child 
circumcision or against the ritual slaughter of food animals. These bring to the surface 
the deep structure of an ancient imagined opposition between a cruel Law and a regime 
of Mercy: now transformed into a clash between a civilization of authoritarian oppression 
versus one of human rights and freedom. 


World domination 


The clash of civilizations is the first of the fundamental themes common to both Islamophobia 
and anti-Semitism. The second is the alleged desire of the hated population for world 
domination and the third, its proclivity to conspiracy. 
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The accusation that Jews or Muslims wish to dominate the world is ironic, given that 
historically, it was Christianity that first used the worship of the One God as the justification 
for building a worldwide empire. True, territorial conquest in the name of the One God 
(and with the goal of destroying the false gods of others) predates Christianity: It is a major 
element in the biblical story of Israel. The Israelites, however, meant to establish their 
political supremacy only over the lands that God allotted to them, tribe by tribe. It was when 
monotheism was thrown open to people regardless of ancestry that the biblical logic became 
one of universal dominion. If God grants territorial sovereignty to his followers then, as his 
worship expands beyond ancestral borders, so will the worshippers’ land. 

The Roman emperor Constantine, who first established Christianity as a state religion, 
may or may not have fought to expand the empire in the name of Jesus, but his medieval 
successors did. Before the rise of Islam in the seventh century, the eastward expansion of the 
“Roman” Empire from its capital Constantinople seemed unopposed. In 629, the Emperor 
Heraclius, having won major victories over the Persians, walked into Jerusalem to take 
possession of the city, reportedly barefoot to signify his humility toward God and this holy 
site, but if the Byzantine emperor had dreams of becoming a new Alexander, they were soon 
crushed by an opposite force: an equally imperialist, ambitious rival from the East. The 
forces that rose from Arabia in many ways mimicked Byzantine imperialism. They relied on 
an official monotheism and professed loyalty to a revered teacher sent by God: in this case 
Islam and Muhammad rather than Christianity and Jesus. Before the end of the seventh 
century, the expanding Muslim caliphate captured Jerusalem. From then on, Islam would 
frequently frustrate the global ambitions of Western Christians. On the Christian as well as 
the Muslim side, domestic struggles were as frustrating as external opposition, and neither 
side ever achieved, except at the very beginning, a true political union, but universal empire 
in the name of God remained an ideal pursued by mini-empires on both the Christian and 
the Muslims sides. 

The struggle appeared at first to favor the Muslims, but since at least the late eighteenth 
century, the Christian West has been ascendant. The Muslim experience has been one of 
resisting Western imperialism much more than fostering an Eastern one. This is why it is 
so ironic that many in the Christian West, whose domination has reached an extent never 
dreamed of by Alexander the Great, accuse other religious communities of working to rule 
the world. 

Nevertheless, the idea of Islam, or “Islamism,” as a movement thirsty for world power has 
resurfaced as a common thesis especially after the attack on the World Trade Center in New 
York on September 11, 2001. As has been customary for more than a century, prejudiced 
writers employ “native” phrases to add credibility to their theories. The term dhimmitude, for 
example, was coined from the Arabic dhimmi, which was a legal term and referred to the status 
of Christians and Jews under Muslim rule. The thesis of those who use the term dhimmitude 
is that Muslims want Christians and Jews to re-enter the dhimmi state again. The term was 
invented by the Lebanese Maronite leader Bachir Gemayel. It was used extensively by Bat 
Ye’or (Giséle Littman), author of The Decline of Eastern Christianity: From Jihad to Dhimmitude 
and Islam and Dhimmitude: Where Civilizations Collide.** More broadly, the common accusation 
against Muslims is that they want to replace all national governments, including in the West, 
by a universal Islamic supremacy. They are using a step-by-step strategy: First they request 
special treatment, then special and parallel legislation, and end by changing the very identity 
of Western societies and cultures. Throughout Europe, we hear intellectuals and politicians 
speaking about “Frenchness,” “Dutchness,” or “Britishness.” In Canada, Quebec politicians 
talk about protecting Quebec’s identity by enacting bans on the display of religious symbols, 
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similar to France. Americans and Britons voice the alleged need to resist the implementation 
of alien “Shari’a law.” 

Fears of Islamic world supremacy are relatively new. Notions of a Jewish desire to rule 
the world reached clarity and coherence much earlier, in the late nineteenth century, but the 
term anti-Semitic,” which dates to that period, does imply that there is a connection between 
the alleged Jewish thirst for global dominion and the Jews’ Semitic cousins. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century, the Semitic character came to be spoken of in terms of a 
will to dominate European gentiles. Within this hate literature, the alleged struggle between 
Semites and Aryans was often described as one between nomads and settled folk. 

This notion built on the established belief that the unadulterated Semites (unadulterated 
culturally and racially) were the nomadic Arab Bedouin of the desert. It was principally 
German-speaking scholars who countered some of the earlier romantic views of the 
Bedouin by now describing them as shiftless robbers bent on dominating settled agricultural 
populations. They then used this “definition” of nomadic character to besmirch both Jews 
and Arabs. 

The economist Eugen Dithring (d. 1921) established the common reference by explicitly 
introducing the racial theme in his The Jewish Question as a Racial, Moral, and Cultural Question 
(Die Judenfrage als Racen-, Sitten- und Culturfrage), which appeared in 1881. He argued that 
the nomadic character of the Jews was racially given and unalterable. The Jews as nomads 
needed a settled population to rob and exploit for their survival. Diihring wrote, 


I do not believe that were the Jews to allow themselves to be united in some area, 
be it a Jewish colony in Palestine or any other settlements, they could be kept from 
renewing their importunate nomadism. Nomadism is their world-historical condition 
of existence. Without this, finding themselves just by themselves, they would become 
food for one another, because then they would have no other to feed on.” 


Diithring spoke of the Jews as acting internationally and requiring an international anti- 
Jewish response,” but it was the orientalist scholar Adolf Wahrmund who developed in 
more detail than anyone the idea that the conflict between Semitic nomads and agricultural 
Indo-Europeans is about world domination. Quite frank, indeed enthusiastic, about the 
“benefits” of European imperialism, he considered the Semites to be a principal obstacle 
to it, substituting their own desire for world domination. In 1887, when Wahrmund was 
the director in Vienna of the Imperial and Royal Oriental Academy, he published both The 
Law of the Nomad and the Rule of the Jews Today (Das Gesetz des Nomadenthums und die heutige 
Judenherrschaft) and The Clash of Civilizations Between Asia and Europe (Der Kulturkampf zwischen 
Asien und Europa).*® 

In The Law of the Nomad, which went through a number of editions, Wahrmund wrote, 


In Africa the nomads have been pushed back into the desert from North and South: the 
new Congo State and the German colonies mean cutting off the nomads and Islam from 
the South, in Central Asia Russia has laid its fist upon the Touranian nomadic tribes ...; 
even the Turkish nomads of Asia Minor will soon have their practices stopped by the 
West; but among us, in the realm of Christian German statehood, the Semitic-Pharisaic 
nomad lays down the law.” 


Note that it is not the Semites of Asia that are the most formidable obstacle to European 
expansion but the Semites of Europe. 
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The main structure of The Law of the Nomad is to give an example of Arab nomadic life and 
then use it to explain what Jews allegedly do in Europe. For example, Wahrmund explains 
(incorrectly) that the Arabic language, in distinction from German, does not have concepts 
of permanence. It designates all change as sudden. This is because changes in the desert 
are caused by sudden savage attacks by an enemy. These sudden changes correspond to 
“revolution” and “crash.” The “Semites who live among us,” accordingly, have introduced 
stock market crashes by sudden attacks on their enemies and attempts to liquidate them. 
The nomad derives his life “physically and spiritually” from a warlike stance and his God “is 
therefore a God of war, as are Allah and Yahweh, in whose names he conducts Holy War. On 
the other hand, the God of the farmer is, as in the New Testament, a God of peace.” Neither 
Jews nor Arabs are capable of honest, creative labor: “The Temple of Salomon was built by 
Phoenicians, just as the great Muslim mosques were built by Greeks.” The Polish Jewish 
wandering tailor 


seduces the Polish country woman to steal from the lord of the manor and takes the 
stolen things in lieu of payment, so that he can return home on the Eve of Shabbath with 
a heavy sack, like the Arab robber who, when luck is kind to him, returns home with 
“his skin safe and loaded with booty” (Arabic sdliman ghdliman).*° 


In general, Wahrmund believes, Jews like Arabs feel superior to others and believe that 
they must rule others. Islam is a shade more human than Judaism, because for the Jews the 
non-Jew can never become equal before Yahweh, while the Muslims “seemingly” admit 
anyone to equal rights. However, in practice, Arabs make others their slaves: “Judaism 
(Judenthum) and Islam have not to this day been able to overcome the principle of slavery or 
unfree work, and they cannot overcome it, for it belongs to the nomadic way of life whence 
they originate.” 


Conspiracy 


We are arguing that an alleged clash of civilizations between the Christian West and either Jews 
or Muslims was and is connected to imperial politics: One group bent on world dominion 
opposes what it imagines as a symmetrical desire in the other. This opposition to the enemy’s 
global ambitions is of necessity reinforced, in the history of modern anti-Semitism and 
Islamophobia, with the notion of a supranational conspiracy against the Christian West. 

Aamir Mufti has described in detail how the character of both Jews and Muslims as 
“simultaneously a particularist and a cosmopolitan group”®' was a major challenge to 
the developing nation states of Europe (in the case of the Jews) and to first the colonial 
administration and then the local non-Muslim nationalists in areas such as India. These 
suspicions of Jewish or Muslim national loyalties prepared the way for even more serious 
suspicions of worldwide conspiracy for global domination. If the nation-building project 
encountered the Jew and the Muslim as an obstacle (indeed, as Mufti argues, created 
the Jew and Muslim as national “minorities”), due to their recalcitrant particularism, 
then the imperialist project found these same characters as imagined rivals due to their 
cosmopolitanism. 

The alleged Muslim conspiracy to introduce a global dhimmitude and the much earlier idea 
of a Jewish striving for world dominion were themselves preceded by conspiracy theories that 
had nothing to do with one or the other Semites. Rumors of unseen conspiracies for world 
government had long enjoyed wide currency against a backdrop of “legitimate” imperial 
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ambition by the leading Christian powers. The first European imperialism, led by Spain and 
Portugal, had already led to a major anti-conspiracy movement in these and other countries 
aimed at the Society of Jesus. Indeed, anti-Jesuit feeling may be the unconscious model for 
later fears of international conspiracy. During the Enlightenment period, anti-government 
activity was in fact often prepared in secret societies, of which the Freemasons were the most 
popular, provoking widespread talk of worldwide conspiracy. When after the 1848 revolutions 
the Unholy Alliance was established, secret police organizations grew in proportion to public 
talk of conspiracies, some of which the police encouraged. It was only long after the Jesuits, 
the Freemasons, and others such as the Hluminati had been accused of it that the charge of 
trying to rule the world was leveled at the Jews; by the time of the appearance in 1903 of the 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” the feeling that the Jews threatened to become a modern 
world power gained wide credence. “The Protocols,” which partly plagiarized earlier anti- 
conspiracy work whose targets were not even Jewish, was a pamphlet released under the 
guidance of the Russian secret police.” It suggested that an alleged congregation of Jewish 
“elders” met in Basel in 1897 (the time of the First Zionist Congress) and discussed strategy 
for controlling the world through both finance and revolution and for eventual direct world 
government by the Jews — aided by Freemasonry. 

The notion of discovering secret writings that reveal the enemy’s true character has an 
inherent appeal. The appeal is stronger, in the case of the Jews, due to the heritage of describing 
the New Testament Pharisees or Scribes as the enemies of Christ. These fanatical adherents 
to an inflexibly literal Law are the biblical prototype for the notion of a people slavishly 
dependent on a text, which in the case of the Jews is the mysterious Talmud, repeatedly 
banned during the Middle Ages. The idea that the Jews’ evil intentions are encoded in the 
Talmud is echoed in the common Islamophobic practice of referring to isolated Qur’anic 
passages as if they could reveal the true aims of all Muslims, even if they personally appear to 
know little of the Qur’an. The Protocols’ success grew from this older practice of “unmasking” 
pernicious documents hidden by Jews. It was purportedly a document prepared by the 
conspiratorial Jews themselves and leaked to the public. 

Conspiracy theories become more persuasive if the enemy is not only without but also 
within one’s borders. For this reason, Jews were accused of conspiracy earlier than Muslims. 
Until the modern period, there was a difference between the Jew and the Muslim as an 
enemy, and it corresponded roughly to Gil Anidjar’s dictum that “The Jew is the theological 
(and internal) enemy, whereas the Muslim is the political (and external) enemy.” Unlike 
the Jews of Europe, few Muslims lived within the main Christian lands of Europe beyond 
Muslim-ruled territory. Furthermore, if the Muslim threat was to the very existence of 
Christian realms and was therefore obviously political, the rivalry with the Jews had a 
more abstract, religious character — even if it is true that Islam also posed a religious threat 
and that Jews, too, formed political units (such as self-governing councils and courts). Gil 
Anidjar’s distinction between the internal and the external enemy applied increasingly less 
as the nineteenth century approached, and it has become all but meaningless in the second 
half of the twentieth century. The State of Israel created an external target for anti-Semites, 
who henceforth considered it either the geographic origin or at least an important link in 
the global Jewish plot for world domination, but also, once millions of Muslims took up 
residence in the West, they became the internal as well as the external enemy. In fact, just 
who the external Muslim enemy was has become a problem. One of the main conspiracy 
theories regarding Saudi Arabia’s financing of Salafist education and movements across the 
world resembles in some ways the notion of Israel being the state support for Jewish groups 
within Western nations. There is a further similarity in that such conspiracy theories may 
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have a grain of truth. Saudi Arabia does support conservative Sunni education, and Israel 
has an intimate and publicly declared relationship with such Jewish lobbies as the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee or the Conseil Représentatif des Juifs de France. The conspiracy 
element enters when one views such connections as involving also Muslims and Jews who 
are not part of these organizations. Though they may appear to be moderate, such Muslims 
and Jews (as the case may be) are “unmasked” by the conspiracy-savvy as in fact merely 
presenting a false face. And it is through these more-“moderate Muslims” and Jews that the 
influence of each religious group is then imagined as reaching deep into the social fabric 
of nations: their politics, their media, their economy, and their culture. This connection 
between the open and the hidden depends on the relationship between the enemy within, 
whether Jewish or Muslim, and the enemy without, represented both by a foreign state and, 
more important, less visible Jews or Muslims (as the case may be) beyond one’s national 
borders. 

The enemy is accused of double loyalty: feigning allegiance to the nation state and working 
for the international interests of his own group. Such double loyalty is put in practice through 
double talk. The enemy draws a veil over the eyes of the unsuspecting by pretending to be a 
friend with the most peaceful intentions, all the while using an entirely different language for 
his own audience. Double talk is a common charge against “moderate Muslims” today. It has 
frequently been leveled at one of the present writers, among other Muslim leaders, scholars, 
and preachers. The website Palestinian Media Watch™ was established in 1996 and is entirely 
dedicated to revealing the kinds of things Muslims and Arabs say to their own audiences and 
how they contrast with the “moderate” messages they present in English to the West. 

The alleged undercover character of Islamism sometimes makes it hard to recognize 
whether an individual is a Muslim at all. The most notorious case was that of the president 
of the United States, Barack Hussein Obama, who was persistently regarded as a Muslim 
by many Americans in spite of his oft-repeated insistence that he was a believing Christian. 
In 2012, in the midst of Obama’s reelection campaign, a polling agency reported that 52 per 
cent of Mississippi voters thought that he was a Muslim, compared to only 12 per cent who 
believed their president.* 

This accusation of Obama’s being a crypto-Muslim is reminiscent of the much more 
common, and older, accusation of crypto-Judaism, a classic feature of anti-Semitism. The 
ultimate charge is that regardless of changes in behavior, education, or — as was common 
among Jews in earlier periods — last name, deep down the Muslim or Jewish outsider remains 
as much of an alien enemy as ever — only more dangerous because he is here among us. As in 
the case of Muslims today, in the case of the Jews in earlier times, their enemies endeavored 
to demonstrate that immigration did not change the character of the despised people. 

Jews were considered to be immigrants from their Asian homeland — “Asiatic refugees,” 
as pro-Jewish author Christian Wilhelm von Dohm put it as early as 1781. The dominant 
Christian view was that the Jews were murderers of Christ condemned to eternal migration. 
Like fragments of the Cross, medieval Jews were seen, too, as objects that had survived the 
passion of Jesus and proved its historical veracity. The Wandering Jew was a mythic character 
who reappeared eternally in various places as a witness to the gospels’ truth. The entire 
Jewish people were regarded as a nomadic group with roots outside the local community. 
Just as with Muslims today, the exotic appearance of the traditionalist Jews emphasized that 
they were not originally from Europe. Adolphe Thiéry, an eighteenth-century writer who 
disagreed with some of Dohm’s suggestions, agreed with him, as did everyone else, on the 
foreign origin of a people who “left Asia and distinguished themselves from all others by 
beards, circumcision and a particular manner of worshipping the Supreme Being.”°° 
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The figure of the Jew as immigrant was not referring only to the remote centuries of the 
past. Europe’s Jews of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century were also considered 
to be immigrants — recent immigrants — and this makes them even more like the Muslim 
immigrant communities today. Wahrmund suggested in the preface to The Law of the Nomad 
that what he was fighting for was a “victory over the demonic influx of the Semitic nomad, 
whatever the name he is known by.”*’ He expected his readers to know what “influx” (Ansturm) 
he was referring to. For, in fact, the beginning of severe political anti-Semitism in modern 
Europe, in the late nineteenth century, coincided with a great wave of Jewish immigration. 
Admittedly, the source of the immigration was within Europe and not, as in the more recent 
Muslim case, outside. However, the origin of the immigrants was in a section of Europe that 
was widely considered backward and marginal, partly because it bordered on the Muslim 
“Orient.” One cannot take Drumont’s vulgar fulminations about the vagina judaeorum of 
Vilnius to be factual evidence. However, it is true that anti-Semitism rose in the West in 
the late nineteenth century, and large-scale migration by Jews from northeastern Europe 
added to the overall migration from country to urban centers, which caused a population 
explosion in cities from San Francisco and New York to Paris and Budapest and even in the 
Russian Empire itself,* where the original Ashkenazi population was mostly located. The 
border between the western and eastern parts of Europe was always vaguely defined but did 
not necessarily follow the future Iron Curtain. The Yiddish-speaking East European Jewish 
culture, the homeland of the proverbial shtetl and of Hassidism, predominated in the “Pale 
of Settlement” in the Russian Empire and in the neighboring areas that are today the eastern 
regions of Poland, Slovakia, Hungary and northwestern Ukraine. Their neighbors to the 
west, even within such areas as today’s Czech Republic or western Hungary, were among 
the most vitriolic detractors of the “Eastern Jews” or Ostjuden, who threatened their status 
as acculturated German and Hungarian Jews (though many, if not most, were themselves 
the offspring of recent immigrants). Some, such as the major Prague-born playwright Fritz 
Mauthner, even demanded restrictions on Jewish immigration to Germany.” The pattern 
was repeated further west. The frictions between the privileged, well-established “German” 
Jews of New York and the new arrivals from “Eastern Europe” are still well remembered.” 

The goal of the Westjuden was to distinguish themselves as a local element, but it was at the 
very center of anti-Semitic rhetoric that all Jews were a foreign implant. The Nazis attempted 
to teach the public how to identify Jews even if they appeared thoroughly Westernized. A 
favorite cinematic technique was to gradually fade the face of a “normal” looking individual 
into that of an Ostjude with hat and side locks — being Orthodox was then identified with 
being a backward easterner. The yellow star that the Nazis made all Jews wear served a 
similar purpose. 


Anti-Zionism or Islamophobia: which is the new anti-Semitism? 


Such old anti-Semitism is by no means quite dead. Yet it is probably safe to say that anti- 
Jewish sentiment cannot ever go back to the Nazi and proto-Nazi formulations of a Semitic 
race, linking, if often only pro forma, Europe’s Jews to the “Orient’s” Arabs. The conflict 
between Jews and Arabs over Israel/Palestine has had an indelible impact on the language of 
hate. In one of the European countries that suffers from the most uncensored expressions of 
anti-Semitism — Hungary — fears of the “Jews mastering the country” are regularly associated 
with charges that Israeli businessmen are buying up Hungarian real estate.®' Here the anti- 
Semitic right is also pro-Palestinian, protesting the government’s alleged bias to Israel. In 
Western Europe, where far more citizens are Muslim, these also figure disproportionately 
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among the perpetrators of anti-Jewish incidents (although the assertion that all anti-Semites 
are Muslims is false and itself smacks of Islamophobia). And although only a minority of 
Muslims outside the West embrace or are even familiar with Holocaust denial or the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion, yet it is quite true that Muslim regions are the leading consumers today 
for such fabrications.” 

These truths and associated half-truths support the thesis that the old anti-Semitism is 
far from dead; rather, it has been reincarnated as anti-Zionism. The proponents suggest 
that “Zionist” has become a synonym for “Jew” among people who simply add support for 
Israel to the typical sins that have been ascribed to Jews by the old anti-Semites. And it is 
true that on the pro-Palestinian side there are some who explicitly explain the centuries of 
anti-Semitism in the West as justified, seeing current Israeli behavior as proof of the eternal 
egoism, rapaciousness, untrustworthiness, and bloodthirsty exploitation of others practiced 
by the Jews as they have always sought to dominate the world. The Report of the All-Party 
Parliamentary Inquiry into Anti-Semitism in the United Kingdom quite appropriately 
included in its definition the view of Zionism as a “global force of unlimited power and 
malevolence throughout history.”™ 

On the other hand, the pro-Israel camp provides some of the most vocal proponents 
of Islamophobia. The authors of “works” on dhimmitude and of websites that “unmask” 
double loyalty and double talk among Muslims are disproportionately, though not entirely, 
supporters of Israel and typically Jewish. Guides and policies on who is a new anti-Semite have 
appeared under the authorship of Jewish as well as non-Jewish individuals and organizations. 
Although not as explicitly expressed, there is the suspicion that even just charging Israel 
with responsibility for the fate of the Palestinians is anti-Semitic; that even admitting such 
responsibility is, in the words of Steven Zipperstein, “part of what a reasonably informed, 
progressive, decent person thinks.”® Defining calls for the destruction of Israel as anti- 
Semitic may make more sense. Yet one must be careful when leveling the charge of anti- 
Semitism against those who may sincerely propose a binational state in Israel/Palestine for 
both Arabs and Jews. If all such proposals were anti-Semitic the Zionist philosopher Martin 
Buber, who before the founding of Israel worked for a binational state, would absurdly be 
classified as an anti-Semite. 

Zipperstein argues that the refusal of many Jews to accept Israel’s responsibilities is 
based in a deep-seated conviction that the Jewish people are victims. This conviction is not 
mistaken when one applies it to recent and distant history, but it is unproductive in the 
context of the relationship between Jews and Muslims today. So is self-victimization among 
Muslims. Competing about who is more ofa victim is a neurotic reaction that is toxic for any 
hope of peace, and it is neither healthy nor productive to claim that one’s own side, or even 
one’s own person, is free of the tradition of prejudice toward the other. Anti-Jewish as well as 
anti-Muslim prejudice are too deeply ingrained in the Western tradition for any of us living 
in the West to assume that we can easily grow free of it. Critical self-examination rather than 
mudslinging is the way to eradicate it, for Jews and for Muslims and everyone else. 

Edward Said suggested that Islamophobia was a “secret sharer” of anti-Semitism,” but 
how did such a historically obvious relationship ever become a secret? Surely, what has 
obscured it are the decades of strife in the Middle East. Instead of combating together the 
common species whose variants are Islamophobia and anti-Semitism, Muslims have too 
often turned against Jews and Jews against Muslims, drawing on the same ancient stock of 
language and imagery. This was, sadly, confirmed after the infamous murder of journalists 
at the Charlie Hebdo satirical paper in Paris in 2014. The perpetrators were joined by another 
Muslim terrorist, who managed to kill several shoppers at a kosher supermarket. Only the 
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intervention of a Muslim employee, who hid many of the potential victims in the basement 
of the shop, prevented an even greater tragedy. French Muslim leaders condemned the 
terrorism. Yet tensions flared again as the president of the main French Jewish organization 
blamed “Islamo-fascism” and declared that “all violence today is committed by young 
Muslims.”*” Unfortunately, the Charlie Hebdo affair was not an isolated instance of mutual 
recrimination between Muslims and Jews; examples can easily be multiplied. 

The painful conflict in the Middle East will not be solved, nor will relations between 
Jews and Muslims return to normal, while such abuse continues. It may be of some use 
in combating it to recognize the features of the old anti-Semitism, not only in some anti- 
Zionist rhetoric but in Islamophobia. 
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The Holocaust 


Narratives of complicity and victimhood 


Peter Wien 


In the Arab-Israeli conflict, the Holocaust plays a central role in a war of words and a 
competition over historical memory and a legacy of suffering. Often, the Holocaust and 
the Nakba are juxtaposed and intertwined in ways that cannot do justice to the relative 
paradigmatic importance of each event in a context of world history because they reflect 
deeply felt personal experiences of injustice. This chapter constitutes an attempt to 
disaggregate the various elements of the debate and its historical roots (see Chapter 20). It 
focuses on the relationship between Arabs and Jews in particular but will also extend the 
inquiry to Muslims more broadly. 


The controversy 


The Holocaust has been looming large in the relationship between Arabs and Jews since 
the end of World War II as a means of political rhetoric and mutual allegations. However, 
the confrontation between Zionists and Palestinians is older than the Holocaust and started 
as a conflict over land and a competition over political leverage with a colonial power. 
After World War II and the founding of the State of Israel in 1948, it became a conflict 
over historical memory and its justifying force in claims over statehood. A local conflict and 
regional processes of decolonization coincided with a change of paradigm in international 
relations and the emergence of an ethos of genocide prevention, international justice and 
prosecution. They provided a new context for the reception and dissemination of a particular 
Holocaust narrative in the Middle East, including Israel and the Arab lands but also, in a 
broader context, in Muslim societies.! 

The Middle Eastern Holocaust narrative is based on historical argumentation in a 
triangular relationship among Arabs, Jews, and Germans. Usually, Hajj Amin al-Husayni, 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, is presented as the triangle’s side connecting Arabs with 
the Jewish Holocaust. In recent years, iconic images of his meetings with Nazi grandees 
in Berlin have been used in Islamophobic media campaigns displayed on public buses in 
American cities or by the public relations office of the Israeli Foreign Ministry.’ 
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The actual historical record is far more complex than simplistic accusations of an alleged 
general affinity of Arabs and Muslims toward Nazism and Nazi anti-Semitism would 
suggest. It is also more complex than assertions that wartime interactions between Arabs and 
Germans merely followed the principle of “my enemy’s enemy is my friend.” Holocaust 
denial and the adoption of anti-Semitic stereotypes in political language and popular culture 
are omnipresent in the media of the Arab world today and among migrants in Western 
societies. However, they remain accidental to the core grievance growing out of anti-Zionism 
as a function of anti-imperialism. 


The Holocaust in Arab lands 


The Holocaust reached into Arab lands in various ways. The defeat of France in 1940 and 
the establishment of the Vichy regime resulted in the enactment of anti-Semitic legislation in 
French North Africa and deportations into concentration camps in the Algerian desert. The 
failure of the Axis advance on Egypt in the African campaign led, in its last stance, to the brutal 
period of Tunisia’s German occupation from 1942 to 1943. Luckily, the latter was too short- 
lived for a major deportation campaign overseas, but it nevertheless resulted in a significant 
number of deaths from abuse and violence in labor camps. In Libya, Jews were interned by 
Italian authorities in remote desert camps beginning in 1942. Many perished, while those 
who had British or French foreign citizenship were deported to Vichy-controlled territory 
or to camps on the Italian mainland, from where they were abducted further north after the 
German occupation of Northern Italy in 1943. The fact that they were British citizens saved 
the lives of many because the Germans kept them as so called “Austauschjuden” (“exchange 
Jews”) who they hoped could be useful in prisoner exchanges.* 

Inrecentyears, researchin Germanarchives has uncovered plans for an SS Einsatzkommando 
(task force) to follow Wehrmacht occupation forces to organize the deportation and extinction 
of Jewish communities in North Africa and, eventually, the Arab East, including Palestine, 
in a way comparable to the deployment of such units in Ukraine and Russia. Advance 
commandoes took part in the administration of occupied Tunisia. Owing to the Germans’ 
defeat in the North African theatre, those plans were never realized, but their discovery has 
led to much speculation about an alleged willingness of Arabs to serve as executors of Nazi 
plans. Such counterfactual debates remain futile, but the fact that they are occurring shows 
how highly politicized the discourse around the Middle Eastern Holocaust narrative has 
become.* 

A specific controversy exists in a different location about a rare incident of collective 
Arab violence against Jews during World War II — the Farhad pogrom in Baghdad on 1-2 
June 1941. Over the course of two days, a mob looted, raped, and killed Jews in the poorer 
residential quarters of Baghdad in the aftermath of the defeat of the Iraqi army in a month- 
long war against Britain. Most Jews in wealthier neighborhoods were not affected. The fact 
that German and Italian airplanes were deployed during the war in a hastily constructed 
alliance between the Axis powers and the Iraqi government added to suspicions that the anti- 
Jewish violence might have been instigated by German agents and propaganda. The Farhiid 
was in parts a local pogram, in the sense that people from the lower levels of Baghdad’s urban 
society, together with men streaming in from Baghdad’s hinterland, used the power vacuum 
between the departure of the Iraqi government and the arrival of the British occupation 
force to prey on the property of the vulnerable Jewish population. Yet much of the killing 
and physical abuse exceeded the range of mere looting, as up to 200 people were killed. 
Small factions of Baghdad’s male youth probably played a central role in the killings. They 
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were ideological hotheads after years of nationalist indoctrination and paramilitary training, 
as well as exposure to the influence of extremist sympathizers of Germany. The closed elite 
system of Iraqi politics and extended periods of political instability and military coups in the 
second half of the 1930s amplified the radicalization of youth, and the tense atmosphere of 
the month of war in May 1941 under a tight nationalist regime prepared the ground for an 
exceptional outbreak of violence. 

The Jews were classic scapegoats but also victims of a region-wide deterioration of Arab- 
Jewish relations during the period between the two world wars. The Iraqi Jewish community 
showed little sympathy for Zionism at the time; its members were proud of their distinctive 
Iraqi identity and participated willingly in the building of the new state after its founding in 
1921. However, they were caught in the crossfire of Arab conflicts with Zionism in Palestine 
and the consolidation of ethnic nationalism as an anti-imperialist ideology (see Chapter 17, 
this volume). In the course of the 1930s, and especially after the outbreak of the Palestine 
Revolt in 1936, radical opposition to Zionism became the most prominent expression of 
nationalist politics in the Arab lands, as people viewed it simply as British imperialism’s most 
sinister manifestation in the region. Jews in Arab lands were increasingly identified with 
Zionism despite many efforts to dissociate themselves from Jewish expansion in Palestine. 
Jews began to suffer from discrimination in Iraqi public service and were subject to sporadic 
acts of violence. Comparable trends surfaced elsewhere, as, for example, in Egypt, where the 
nationalist movement Young Egypt started a vitriolic anti-Jewish campaign and the Muslim 
Brotherhood called for a boycott of Jewish businesses. The movement’s leader, Hassan al- 
Banna, however, publicly condemned all forms of ethnic hatred, as it was raging in Nazi 
Germany.* 

Historical literature does exist that postulates a line connecting the trends of the period 
before and during World War II to the vitriolic anti-Jewish stance that swept through the 
Arab world in the aftermath of the founding of the State of Israel in 1948. This is essentially 
a backward projection. After the events of the Farhiid and the re-establishment of a pro- 
British regime in Iraq, for instance, Jews entered into a period of unprecedented prosperity, 
even if the basic trust between Arabs and Jews in Iraq had been shattered. Most important, 
the confrontations of this period happened in a local and regional context, and it is therefore 
inappropriate to consider them as events that happened “in the fringes of the Shoah.”® 

Last but not least, awareness and rejection of German atrocities against Jews and occupied 
populations was high among educated Arabs before and during World War I. Magazines and 
newspapers reported on discriminatory laws and their execution, and they printed reports 
and pictures of deeds committed by German occupation forces and their allies. Leading 
intellectuals condemned Nazi racism, and reports about the 1941 events of the Farhad 
abound in tales of Muslim neighbors risking their own safety and property to safeguard 
their Jewish brethren. In sum, Arab behavior and attitudes did not differ from those of other 
peoples that were directly or indirectly affected by World War II and the persecution of the 
Jews.’ 


Arabs, Muslims, and trajectories of collaboration 


The Grand Mufti Hajj Amin al-Husayni is the most commonly known example of an Arab 
collaborator with Nazi Germany, followed distantly by Rashid ‘Ali al-Kilani, the head of the 
Iraqi Government of National Defense that entered into a short-lived alliance with Nazi 
Germany in 1941. Both sought refuge in Nazi Germany, but Kilini was not drawn as deeply 
into the abyss of the Nazi propaganda apparatus as was the Mufti. The enthusiasm of most 
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Arab political exiles for the German cause was initially high after arrival in Berlin, but it 
declined in the later years of the war, partially owing to the Arab nationalists’ disillusionment 
with the actual level of commitment that the Nazis invested in Arab affairs but also to the 
successful intrigues that the Mufti spun to outmaneuver his contenders for the sympathy of 
the Fascist mandarins.® 

Working for the propaganda apparatus were the most prominent Arabs in German service 
in Berlin, such as the Mufti or Yanus Bahri, a journalist of Iraqi origin and the original voice 
of German Arabic wireless propaganda to the Middle East during the war. Their cases are 
clear-cut, with the Mufti’s enthusiastic support of the Nazi regime revealing a particularly 
vile opportunism. However, allegations that he played a significant role in the planning 
and organization of the Holocaust are overblown. Already in 1947, Simon Wiesenthal had 
published a book accusing Amin al-Husayni of having had close knowledge of concentration 
camps from visits to Auschwitz and Majdanek and of having been an intimate of Adolf 
Eichmann.’ After the war, SS Hauptsturmfiihrer Dieter Wisliceny, a confidant of Eichmann, 
confirmed in interrogations that several meetings between Eichmann and the Mufti had 
taken place, but both Eichmann and the Mufti denied this and no further evidence exists, 
neither for the meetings nor for the Mufti’s visits to extermination camps. Instead, there 
are records of a guided tour in the summer of 1942 of the Sachsenhausen concentration 
camp near Oranienburg, north of Berlin, by a number of representatives of the Mufti and 
al-Kilani — not by the two Arab leaders themselves. The visitors spent two hours in the 
camp and were reportedly quite impressed by its educational facilities and the craftsmanship 
of inmates, among them Jews and Soviet prisoners of war (POWs). Such a visit was not 
unusual because sections of Sachsenhausen had been set aside by the Nazi authorities as 
a “model camp,” for presentation to domestic and foreign visitors. Terror, oppression, and 
annihilation were confined to less “presentable” parts of the camp. In any case, the German 
Foreign Office, which competed with Heinrich Himmler’s Reichssicherheitshauptamt 
(Reich Main Security Office) over access and control of the Arab politicians in Berlin, had 
serious misgivings about the visit.’ 

There is no final verdict about the Mufti’s direct involvement or immediate exposure to 
the Holocaust. According to his memoirs, he knew from Himmler that millions had been 
killed. In light of this knowledge, it is all the more upsetting that the Mufti tried to prevent 
the exchange of thousands of Jewish children and adults from Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary in 1943 for German nationals in Allied detainment camps. There was, moreover, 
no other voice in German radio propaganda in the Arabic language that adopted Nazi anti- 
Semitic language as clearly and unambiguously as did the Mufti." 

Some trajectories of collaboration are more complex, however. There were, for instance, 
long-term Arab residents of Germany who became entangled in the Nazi apparatus. One 
example is Zaki Kiram, born 1886 in Damascus. A captain in the Ottoman Army, he was 
wounded during World War I and arrived in Berlin in 1916 for medical treatment, which 
cost him one of his legs. Once there, Kiram married a German woman, founded an Arab 
bookstore and publishing house, and finished a doctorate in dentistry. In the 1920s, he 
became a successful businessman and arms trader, active in Berlin’s Arab community, and 
a journalist who published articles about life in Germany in magazines in the Arab world. 
After the Nazi takeover in 1933, he wrote articles to defend Nazi policies. German archives 
contain a letter he wrote to Hitler in May 1936 from a business trip to Sana’a, Yemen — 
probably to sell firearms — announcing that he would send 200 kilos of original Yemenite 
coffee beans as a present to express his reverence for the “Fiihrer und Reichskanzler.” The 
Reich’s Chancery turned him down politely. Kiram, who was a speaker of both Turkish 
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and Arabic, received another chance to prove his reverence when he started to work as a 
translator for German radio propaganda.” 

Does work for German broadcasting services, with their vitriolic anti-Semitic 
propaganda, constitute collaboration in the Holocaust? Is culpability mitigated by the fact 
that employment was a way to guarantee continuing residency for those who had family or 
professional interests in Germany or who would have faced political persecution in their 
countries of origin? 

Arabs and Muslims were directly involved in acts of violence, too. In Tunisia, there were 
Muslim guards in labor camps during the period of German occupation and informants 
who told the Germans where Jews lived or had taken refuge. There were also guards in the 
Vichy French internment camps in Algeria and Morocco. Yet there were also those who 
protected and took in their Jewish neighbors. Exact numbers are not available. Most non- 
Jewish people remained indifferent and thus fell in line with the majority of the population 
in Nazi-occupied territories. In general, it should be acknowledged that people at the time 
lived under a violent colonial regime." 

Many tens of thousands of Muslims served in SS and Wehrmacht contingents of varying 
sizes deployed primarily at the Eastern Front during the war. They participated in Nazi 
Germany’s last stance in Berlin in April and May of 1945. Tens of thousands died in the 
service of the Wehrmacht and SS. Arabs were, in fact, the smallest cohort among them, 
with fewer than 1,000 soldiers in the German-Arab training detachment (Deutsch-Arabische 
Lehrabteilung) established in occupied Greece in 1941. It recruited its members from POW 
camps and Arab students in Germany, while other Arab volunteers were denied passage 
through Turkey. In 1942, approximately 800 Arabs were deployed to the Caucasus but did 
not see battle then or a few months later when they were sent to Tunisia to join local Vichy 
French volunteer units. In general, they were considered too unreliable for deployment. 
In contrast, the bulk of Muslim soldiers originated from Tatar and Turkic peoples of the 
Caucasus and served in fighting units at the Eastern Front. Germans, who were responsible 
for their recruitment, had an eerily Orientalist perception of their fighting prowess and 
uncompromising loyalty. As frontline soldiers, it is not likely that many of them were 
immediately involved in the crimes of the Holocaust. The latter were perpetrated primarily 
by units of Wehrmacht, SS, and police combing through the hinterland of the fighting 
zones. However, Muslims participated in the cruelty of anti-partisan combat. Soldiers 
were also recruited among Bosnian Muslims in the Balkans into special SS units of the 
so-called Handjar Division, which participated with notorious brutality in the infighting 
between the various Yugoslav ethnic and religious communities. Their victims included 
Jews but, first of all, they carried out retribution against partisan forces, who in turn had 
committed atrocities in Muslim villages. To facilitate the recruitment of Bosnian Muslims 
and further Muslim sympathy for Germany, Amin al-Husayni undertook an extended tour 
in Bosnia in the spring of 1943. In general, Wehrmacht and SS military planners fantasized 
about a worldwide Muslim uprising against the colonial powers of France and Britain, 
partly motivated by an identification of imperialism with Zionism and what the Nazis 
perceived as “world Jewry.” Little is known about the reception of German propaganda 
among Muslim soldiers and their motives for enlisting, but it is most likely that they 
differed widely. There was strong anti-Soviet resentment but also the desire to escape the 
fate of fellow, non-Muslim POWs from the Red Army. Though some units of Muslim 
legionnaires fought until Germany’s final capitulation, many deserted in the last months 
of the war.'* 
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Muslims among the righteous 


In all countries that were subject to Nazi occupation, stories of collaborators and perpetrators 
stand against those of helpers and resisters. Yad Vashem, the central Israeli memorial site 
for victims of the Holocaust, in a memorial garden remembers non-Jewish rescuers as 
the “Righteous Among the Nations.” A significant number of Muslims are among them, 
mostly from Albania and Bosnia, but as of today there is only one Arab: Mohamed Helmy, 
an Egyptian medical doctor who was a resident of Berlin during the war and who was 
introduced into the memorial in 2013. Helmy sheltered and protected members of a Jewish 
family, who were his friends and patients.’° 

In general, few Arabs had occasion to become protectors and rescuers because of the 
short time and limited extent of German occupation in their lands. Yet there are various 
examples of Muslim Arabs taking in their Jewish neighbors for protection. High profile cases 
exist, too. Well-known is the example of Sultan Mohammed V of Morocco, who exacted 
modifications to anti-Semitic legislation imposed by the Vichy French colonial authorities to 
maintain his protective role of the country’s Jewish population.'® 

Another, more complex example is that of Si Kaddour Benghabrit, the rector of the 
Mosque of Paris. His efforts to safeguard Jews received a lot of media attention in France 
in the wake of 11 September 2001 and renewed controversy about the place of Muslim 
migrants in Western societies. Debates about the veracity of the story — the number of Jews 
saved ranges from about 100 to more than 1,000 in various counts — are situated not only 
in complex French memory politics about resistance and collaboration during the period of 
German occupation and the Vichy regime, but also in the crucible of French colonialism and 
its discourses of victimhood. Whereas some non-Muslim French have difficulties accepting 
Muslims as members of the Résistance, French Muslims themselves have tried to emphasize 
the accounts as an avenue toward inclusion into one of the constituting myths of the post- 
war French nation. For Algerians and French of North African descent, the complex overlap 
between anti-colonial and anti-Zionist discourse makes it difficult to accept Muslims as 
protectors of Jews because of a reluctance to acknowledge a discourse of Jewish victimhood. 
For them, an anti-Israel stance demands a denunciation of this victimhood as a Zionist tool 
diminishing Palestinian suffering. 

The record of Benghabrit’s actions during the period of occupation is mixed. Benghabrit 
came from a Algerian family of Muslim notables but was also a French-trained diplomat. 
Preservation of status and influence and the importance of maintaining personal contacts for 
the protection of his community determined his stance. The ensuing conflicts were typical 
for broad sections of French society under occupation. Racial categories under Vichy and 
Nazi rule afforded Muslims a protected legal status while stripping Jews of theirs. Postwar 
reports by former members of the Résistance recounted that the Mosque, with Benghabrit’s 
knowledge and support, had served as a temporary shelter for Jews, resistance fighters, 
and downed Allied pilots. Disguising Jews as Muslims was one way of protecting them. 
Numerous accounts of this kind exist, but finding supporting archival evidence is difficult. 
German reports mentioning suspicions about Benghabrit’s activities in the Mosque seem 
to vindicate anecdotal information, despite a photographic record showing Benghabrit in 
friendly exchanges with German officials visiting the Mosque. The relationship with the 
authorities remained polite at first, but Benghabrit refused to be integrated further into 
the German propaganda apparatus in order to maintain neutrality. Other reports, however, 
interpret these exchanges with the Nazis as collaboration. There is also evidence that 
Benghabrit assisted Vichy authorities, at least in some cases, to identify Jews who were 
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trying to pass as Muslims. In a balancing act, Benghabrit appears to have moved between 
collaboration, accommodation, and resistance to the Vichy and Nazi regimes — like many 
other community leaders during the occupation who relied on a privileged relationship with 
the authorities to protect their own friends and family and sometimes others, but who also 
went to great lengths to safeguard their influence.” 


Muslim victims 


Muslims of Arab and other descent were involved in the Holocaust as victims, too, mostly via 
entanglement in the penal systems of Nazi occupation in France as POWs or forced laborers. 
In 1941, soon after the attack on the Soviet Union, killing squads mistook several hundred 
Muslim ‘Tatar POWs for Jews and murdered them. However, Arabs and Muslims usually 
did not wind up in the Nazi machinery of death because of their racial background, but it 
did not protect them against mistreatment either. Despite the efforts to recruit Muslims 
into fighting units, racial prejudice shaped day-to-day interactions between German soldiers 
and Muslims. Dark skin and certain features of physiognomy certainly exacerbated camp 
inmates’ situations, but the number of this victim group is comparatively small, probably a 
few thousand. The system of oppressive jurisdiction and abuse in the wartime prison regime 
and in camps absorbed them because they had refused to perform forced labor duties, had 
tried to escape, or had been involved in forgery, trafficking, or rape. After their convictions, 
they made their way from jail to jail, being finally, and sometimes terminally, relocated to 
a concentration camp. Members of the French Résistance and Republican veterans of the 
Spanish Civil War were among the Arab victims of Nazi terror as well. Some participated in 
the inmates’ uprising that prepared the liberation of Buchenwald in April 1945. Last but not 
least, there were women among the Arab inmates. Finally, there is one record of a Moroccan 
gassed in Mauthausen.'® 

The records of the German state of Brandenburg contain an example of an inmate’s 
itinerary that ended in the crematorium of the jail of Brandenburg. Ali Gui Touré was a 
Muslim born in 1910 in Mopti in the French Sudan, today’s Mali. He was drafted when 
the war broke out and ended up as a French POW in 1940. In the summer of 1944, he 
was in Stalag (Stammlager) 221, in St. Médard-en-Jalles, near Bordeaux.” By the time of 
his conviction for theft and assault, he had been away from his family for almost five years. 
According to military court records, he stole a chicken from a farmer and almost stabbed 
him to death when confronted. Touré was sentenced to two years in jail (Zuchthaus). The 
verdict held up in his favor that he was of primitive nature and motivated by drive rather 
than reason.” First, Touré was transferred from Bordeaux to Freiburg/Breisgau and then 
on to the Rheinbach jail near Bonn. It is not clear how and why he was transferred again 
to the Brandenburg jail, where he arrived in early October 1944. Brandenburg was one of 
the most notorious prisons of the Third Reich, where large numbers of political prisoners 
were detained and several thousand executions took place up to the end of the war. Entry 
examinations in both Rheinbach and Brandenburg recorded his health as good and his 
physical condition as strong. It is therefore quite conspicuous that Touré died less than 
three months after his arrival in Brandenburg. His death certificate gave lung tuberculosis 
and “acute cardiovascular insufficiency” as the cause of death.*! Tuberculosis was indeed 
a widespread illness in German POW camps, but one is still left to wonder whether the 
diagnosis conceals extreme physical abuse rather than a sudden deterioration of health. 

In similar cases, the Moroccan Fremdarbeiter Abdallah ben Ahmed and Salem Ammamouche 
were convicted of forgery and trafficking with food stamps. The former died of tuberculosis 
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in the Brandenburg jail in March 1944, and the latter was executed in Berlin-Plétzensee in 
mid-April 1945.” 

War atrocities affected Muslims in whichever combat zone they lived — in the Caucasus 
as much as in the Balkans. In Libya, both Jewish and tribal Muslim populations experienced 
systematic persecution and violent oppression by Italian military authorities and civilian 
settlers in 1941 and 1942 when frontlines moved back and forth between British and Axis 
territory. The Italians retaliated against rural people who had cooperated with the British 
army. Impressions of Italian weakness were to be avoided, and the Germans gave the Italians 
free rein. However, wartime persecution in Libya followed a particular Italian racist logic 
and was not primarily attributable to German instigation. Local, dark-skinned Jews suffered 
more under an Italian forced labor regime than did Jewish Italian immigrants, for example.* 

It would be far-fetched, though, to subsume all of these violent experiences under the 
historical category Holocaust or to compare these fates to the extermination of European 
Jews, but they put discussions about Arab-Jewish relations into perspective. 


Muslims and Fascism 


In recent years, the term Islamofascism has gained currency in some media and among self- 
declared “Islam critics.” It contains allegations about Islam as religion and ideology with an 
aggressive, expansionist, anti-pluralist, and anti-Semitic inclination rooted in its origins and 
scripture and about resulting affinities to Nazism. According to this reading of Islamic history, 
Amin al-Husayni interacted with the Nazis because of an essential Muslim predisposition to 
Fascism and Jew-hatred representative of the Arab-Muslim mind.” 

The scholarly expertise in this volume reveals the ideological bias of this argument. It is 
nevertheless worthwhile to deconstruct further the stereotype of a general Arab pro-Nazi 
and pro-Fascist leaning during the 1930s and World War II. The rise of Fascism and Nazism 
in Europe at the time coincided with the formative period of Arab nationalism as a political 
ideology, when anti-imperialism and anti-Zionism as lead topics cast challenges by the 
Fascist and Nazi regimes to the colonial powers in Britain and France into a particular light. 
Arab publicists and politicians, as well as leaders of nascent political movements across the 
spectrum, admired the political and economic strengths of the new European powers. Topics 
such as strong leadership and a youth cult became a part of the Arab nationalist repertoire 
when publicists tried to define the way forward for the Arab nation toward independence 
and self-reliance. Many prominent nationalist authors adopted a chauvinist vision of 
the historical trajectory of Arab superiority, often connected with an imagery of strength 
embodied by early Islamic warriors. There was, however, insecurity about the role of religion 
and ethnicity in Arab nationalism. A secular consensus put emphasis on language and culture 
as the unifying element, but the role of Jews in Arab lands remained unclear even if Jews in 
Iraq and elsewhere promoted political and cultural loyalty to Arabism. Still, Arab nationalists 
remained skeptical about the goals of any European power. While admiring Hitler and 
Mussolini, many preached caution because of the distance between strong Western nations 
and weak Eastern nations. Fascist Italy had a bad name because of cruel and oppressive 
colonialism in Libya and Abyssinia. The leading Arabic intellectual magazines coming out of 
Cairo, such as al-Hildl or al-Risdla, which were read all over the Arab world, displayed a keen 
awareness of the dangers of Nazi and Fascist politics and reported diligently about politics 
of oppression. They, as well as left-wing and communist movements throughout the Arab 
world, promoted liberal and socialist anti-Fascist views of geopolitics, openly criticizing Nazi 
anti-Semitism.” 
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Many arguments about an alleged Arab affinity to Nazism and Fascism revolve around 
the presence of paramilitary youth movements in Arab countries. Such movements — their 
uniformed appearance and shows of discipline in street parades, as well as their use of street 
violence in a competition over control of public space — were characteristic for urban life 
during that time all over the world, including Zionist groups in Palestine. In Egypt, Syria, 
and other places, they functioned as strike forces of nationalist parties, stemming from the 
respectable bourgeoisie, as in the Syrian National Bloc, or from radical nationalist parties such 
as Young Egypt. The Egyptian Muslim Brothers had a strike force, too, but the movement’s 
leader, Hasan al-Banna, distanced himself from the nationalist and racist chauvinism of the 
Nazis. The Syrian Socialist Nationalist Party of the Christian Antiin Sa‘ada came closest 
in its mimicry of Fascist models, using a symbol reminiscent of a swastika and a very rigid 
leadership structure, but Sa‘ada rejected ethnic exclusivity as a basis of nationalism. The 
copying of slogans and the usage of symbols and gestures — all movements used the Fascist 
salute — should be considered a matter of fashion, as a part of a widely adopted Fascist imagery, 
but not as an all-out endorsement of ideology. The various fascistic youth movements were 
deeply involved in local politics and shared very little with the class struggle and mass politics 
of European Fascist youth movements. The al-Futuwwa youth movement in Iraq was state 
mandated but for students of secondary education only, who were a small group in the 1930s 
and 1940s. Participation in al-Futuwwa activities was mandatory also for Jewish students 
of public high schools. In memory, they looked back fondly to the outdoorsy community 
activities it offered. Only the most radicalized parts of al-Futuwwa were mobilized in May 
1941 to maintain order in the streets and, in the culmination of events, they participated in 
the Farhiid.?° 

Ultimately, Arab political movements and their agendas and activities remained too 
fractured, community driven, and inconsequential to be easily subsumed under an 
ideological label. After World War II, the clique interests of military elites or clans trumped 
agendas of a political transformation of societies. Fascism therefore remained a distant mirror 
for Middle Eastern parties and leaders, reflecting little more than appearances and bits of 
political language.”’ 


After the Holocaust 


Mohamed Helmy’s induction as a “Righteous Among the Nations” stirred up a great 
deal of media attention in 2013, especially in the West and in Israel. Family members in 
Egypt — Helmy himself had died in 1982 in Berlin — felt quite uneasy about this unexpected 
involvement in a story that foregrounds empathy with Jews according to rules of historical 
commemoration defined by the Zionist arch-enemy, as popular culture in the Arab world 
perceives it. In the eyes of many Arabs and Muslims, the commemoration represented 
Israeli rhetorical grandstanding and diversion in the Middle East conflict, as opposed to 
Israeli and Western considerations that Holocaust narratives constitute a shared heritage of 
victimhood and historical responsibility. In this context, Helmy’s Egyptian family probably 
did not perceive the induction of their forebear as an honor but as a threat to their standing 
in society.”® 

The deterioration of Muslim-Jewish relations in the twentieth century in the Arab 
world and beyond is a tragic consequence of the conflict over Palestine, which has triggered 
violence and ethnic hatred on both sides. The Holocaust accelerated the founding of the 
State of Israel in the face of an unprecedented refugee crisis among Jewish displaced persons 
in Europe and under the impression of the unspeakable crimes of annihilation. The Zionist 
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project, though, had been predicated on the constant threat of anti-Semitic persecution in 
Europe long before the Holocaust. Imperialism and the regional upheaval of World War I 
provided the conditions for implementation of the project’s plans. 

Immediately after the World War II, the Holocaust became a primary focal point in a 
competition of self-justification and denunciation of the opponent in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Some Zionist historians and publicists projected the Holocaust back on violent 
Jewish-Arab clashes and Arab assaults of the interwar period and emphasized occasions of 
Arab-Nazi collaboration as representative of a general meeting of the minds. The Mufti’s 
contacts with Hitler and his alleged collaboration with Eichmann received widespread media 
attention during the Eichmann trial in the early 1960s, but the political philosopher Hannah 
Arendt, an observer of the trial, wrote that she considered the accusation rumor rather than 
fact.” 

A major shortcoming of Palestinian and Arab leaders, intellectuals, and educators has 
been the failure to resist easy explanations and the adoption of imagery from European anti- 
Semitism and Holocaust denial. Immediately after the war of 1948, Arabic translations of 
the classic European anti-Semitic text “The Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” a turn-of-the- 
century Russian forgery, began to give anti-Zionist activist literature an anti-Semitic bent. It 
has become a mainstay of anti-Jewish polemics in Arab states, culminating in the absorption 
of some of its racially motivated conspiracy theories into the Hamas Charter in the late 
1980s. Holocaust references were restricted, at first, to accusations that Israel was abusing the 
past to gain political leverage internationally but moved to outright Holocaust denial starting 
in the 1970s. Respective Arab literature is strongly influenced by such European authors as 
David Irving or Roger Garaudy. The denial trend, however, coincided in a contradictory way 
with allegations that Israeli occupation troops behaved in ways comparable to the SS and that 
Zionist authorities had cooperated with the Nazis in the so called Haavara Agreement that 
facilitated Jewish immigration to Palestine from Germany through the transfer of assets to 
help Jews fulfill the quota of available currency necessary to obtain a visa.*° 

A critical engagement with the disconnect of collective historical consciousness and 
instrumentalization of memory occurring between the Arab and Jewish communities 
has been difficult over the last decade and continues to involve personal risks. Discursive 
limitations led the Palestinian public to shun Professor Mohammed Dajani of al-Quds 
University after he led a group of his students ona visit to Auschwitz as part of an educational 
and reconciliation tour sponsored by a German university. Such a public stance underlines 
the fact that the Israeli occupation dominates the Palestinian political sphere to such an 
extent that any attempt to shift and adjust perspectives is considered a questionable diversion 
rather than productive empathy.*! 

On a larger stage, former Iranian president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad’s Holocaust denial 
is a targeted provocation at a national and international level. The back and forth between 
Ahmadinejad and the international media illustrates the acute dynamics of a verbal altercation 
in which the originator of the insults is all too aware of the sensitivities of a Western audience 
and its predictable outcry. In an international discursive context of Muslim anti-Zionism, 
which is accepting of Holocaust denial, he could exploit Western accusations to score points 
with the political public of his own national and regional sphere of influence. 

Attempts to disrupt the exclusive logic of these separate Arab and Israeli discourses of 
injustice and suffering remain rare. They emerge out of contexts of local Palestinian-Israeli 
initiatives that are trying to transcend the silence between the two communities of collective 
memory and to move toward establishing space for empathy, acting in realms of art and 
literature. Thus far, only few regional voices of the Arab world have overcome the discursive 
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limitations. In 2015, the Egyptian TV series The Jewish Quarter was broadcast during Ramadan 
toa large audience. Its nostalgic references to a cosmopolitan Cairo of the past might be signs 
of a change in the discourse.” 
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The Nakba 
The Palestinian catastrophe of 1948 


Alexander Flores 


Nakba, Arabic for “disaster,” is the term used to describe events in the Zionist-Palestinian 
conflict, starting with the UN Partition Resolution on November 29, 1947 until the end of 
the ensuing war in January 1949 and seen from the perspective of the Arabs of Palestine. The 
term gained acceptance in Arab political discourse after the famous Arab nationalist writer 
Constantine Zurayq used it for the events of 1947/48 in his book Ma‘nd al-Nakba (The Meaning 
of the Disaster) (Beirut 1948; English translation, Beirut 1956). In the Zionist view, this period 
was the crowning achievement in the effort to transform the pre-state Jewish community 
(“Yishuv”) into a sovereign state and to consolidate and expand this state in a war against 
the Arab Palestinians and neighbouring Arab states. Conversely, for the Palestinian Arabs, 
the Nakba represented a disaster, resulting in the destruction of Palestinian-Arab society. 
The bulk of the Palestinian population was expelled and dispossessed; the Palestinians who 
stayed in Israel became a minority and suffered discrimination, and most of them were also 
dispossessed. The inhabitants of those parts of Palestine remaining under Arab control were 
severed from the rest of the country. All Palestinians were deprived of their right to self- 
determination. 

This stage of the conflict and, by implication, the Nakba has to be seen in its historical 
context. The conflict was brought about by the realization of the Zionist program in 
Palestine. Zionism, the movement aimed at settling as many Jews as possible in Palestine 
and at establishing a Jewish state there, was itself a reaction to conditions prevailing in 
Europe toward the end of the nineteenth century: the adverse and deteriorating situation 
for European Jews within an overall climate of nationalism, leading some Jews to initiate 
a nationalist program with the aim to improve the lives of Jewish citizens. Because in the 
twentieth century the situation for Jews deteriorated further, support for the program grew. 
In Europe, Zionism had been a defensive ideology, but its realization in Palestine could not 
but be offensive: The country was as densely populated as the land would permit under the 
given socioeconomic conditions, and the population was overwhelmingly Arab. The Zionist 
program implying mass immigration and Jewish dominance could only be put into practice 
to the detriment of the native population. Furthermore, since Palestine was an integral part 
of the Ottoman Empire, the Zionists needed the support of one or more Western powers 
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with influence in the region, so they had to inscribe their movement in the context of the 
ongoing colonialist expansion of European powers. The Zionist leaders were conscious of 
these circumstances, and they planned and acted accordingly: For them, the Zionist project 
had top priority. When Palestinian Arabs were acquiescent, they were ignored and sometimes 
cajoled. When they were seen as an actual or potential nuisance, the Zionists fought them 
with all means at their disposal. Already Theodor Herzl had contemplated removing them 
from the country; from that time, the idea of a “transfer” of the Palestinian population was 
an integral part of Zionist thinking.’ 

Inthe realization of their project the Zionists were conscious of the need to use force against 
any perceived violent threat, which, by and large, they saw as inevitable, but the movement 
showed a considerable degree of flexibility and stealth. When political circumstances seemed 
to dictate it, Zionist pronouncements for external consumption generally played down or 
denied the movement's far-reaching aims. Stealth had its limits, though: In order to mobilise 
the rank and file, the real aims had to be stated somehow and were thus open to scrutiny. 

Given the scope and nature of their project, the Zionists were interested in the land, not 
its inhabitants. They created clusters of settlements in strategic locations where they could 
hope to achieve a Jewish majority. This enabled them to claim that these were autonomous 
Jewish areas, even if territorially limited to start with. The Zionists exploited the fact that 
land had become a tradable commodity during the Ottoman Empire, but once they had 
bought the land, they took it out of circulation by prohibiting its resale to non-Jews. At 
the same time, they insisted that only Jews would be able to work the land, preferably in 
collectives. In this way, the Arab population was socially excluded from the Zionist project 
long before being physically expelled from the area under Zionist control.* The physical 
expulsion took place during the military conflict from 1947 to 1949. 


The political background 


Having backed a Jewish National Home as envisaged in the Balfour Declaration, the British 
mandatory power, under the impact of the Palestinian rebellion of 1936 to 1939, declared 
its intention to restrict any further development and to grant Palestine independence under 
terms largely favorable to the Arab Palestinians. As a result, the Zionists turned against Britain 
and, after a partial lull during the Second World War, waged a terror campaign to speed up 
the departure of the colonial power. The British, weakened by the war, faced conflicting 
pressures: On the one hand, world opinion demanded enhanced Jewish immigration to 
Palestine; on the other, Britain’s Arab allies wanted the exact opposite. The British response 
was to abdicate responsibility for the Palestine problem and to hand it over to the United 
Nations (UN). 

In November 1947, the UN General Assembly adopted a resolution recommending the 
partition of Palestine and the creation of a Jewish state and an Arab state on its soil as well 
as international control over Jerusalem. This was a great success for the Zionists, who had 
long fought for such an outcome. It opened the way for them to carve out a large portion of 
Palestine and to create a state virtually unhindered by outside forces. The only opposition 
came from the Palestinian Arabs and the neighbouring Arab states, a contest that had to be 
fought out on the battlefield. 
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The war 


It has often been claimed that the Palestinians were the aggressors in the war that followed. 
Analysis of the overall situation as well as actual events on the ground lead to the conclusion 
that the war was seen as inevitable by both sides but that the Zionists were more active in 
bringing about a fully fledged war. Throughout the history of the conflict, and certainly 
at the end of the mandate, the Zionist movement was the proactive party. It had for years 
prepared itself for armed conflict, and this preparation (planning, training, and purchase 
and production of arms) had been stepped up long before the partition resolution. The 
Palestinians had opposed the resolution because they did not want to concede the bulk of 
their country to a Jewish state in which Arabs (slightly less than half of the population of the 
proposed Jewish state) would be dominated by Jews or from which they would be expelled. 
In principle, therefore, both parties were ready to fight, although the Palestinians were less 
prepared than the Zionists, and many Palestinians were inclined to stay on even in the event 
of a Zionist takeover.* 

In the first phase of the war, fighting was limited to specific areas (sniping and mutual 
terrorist attacks in mixed cities, attacks on traffic lines). At the beginning of April 1948, 
the Haganah, the main Zionist fighting force, started an offensive to secure the densely 
Jewish populated zone before the withdrawal of the British on May 15, the date by which an 
intervention of several Arab armies was anticipated. This offensive, following the so-called 
Plan Dalet, was largely successful. 

The Arab intervention after the British withdrawal and the declaration of the state of 
Israel scored some initial successes: The Arab troops, although numerically weaker than the 
Zionist forces, were superior in armament. That changed with large shipments of primarily 
Czech weapons to the Zionists during the first truce from June 11 to July 8. In the renewed 
fighting, the Zionist forces, by now transformed into the Israeli army, had the upper hand, 
conquering substantial territories in the centre and north of the country. The second truce 
lasted from July 18 to October 15; after it, the Israeli army brought the rest of the country 
under control, with two exceptions: a strip of the Gaza coast from now on administered by 
Egypt, and the West Bank held by the (Jordanian) Arab Legion and Iraqi units. The fighting 
stopped in early January 1949, and armistice agreements between Israel and different Arab 
states were concluded during 1949. 


The Nakba 


For the Palestinian Arabs, the war brought about the destruction of their society. The most 
immediately visible aspect was the displacement of the bulk of the Palestinian population: 
About 750,000 Palestinian Arabs left their homes in the territory that became the state of 
Israel. This population transfer took place throughout the fighting. Benny Morris, whose 
overall estimates are low, writes that until March 1948, 75,000 to 100,000 Palestinians left 
their homes, another 200,000 to 300,000 in April-May, around 100,000 during the “Ten 
Days” in July 1948, then 100,000 to 150,000 in late October 1948, and 20,000 to 30,000 
during the last period of the war and the years immediately after it.* In the early stages, this 
number included many well-to-do urban Palestinians who left their homes in anticipation of 
severe trouble. This displacement can be said to have been partly voluntary, but in all other 
cases, some form of violence was used. Morris, who tends to exonerate the Jewish forces, is 
right when he ascribes the reason for the displacement to a variety of factors, among them 
the structural weakness of Palestinian society, the absence of a competent leadership, the 
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example of a large part of the elite leaving their homes, and the intimidation campaign by 
Zionist forces. In most cases, he writes, the displacement accompanied the conquest of a 
given town or village by Zionist (or, later, Israeli) units, this being largely the precipitating 
factor: “In general, in most cases the final and decisive precipitant to flight was Haganah, 
IZL, LHI or IDF attack or the inhabitants’ fear of such attack.”° 

Arab villages and towns were depopulated in a number of ways. Morris differentiates 
between the following motives for the decision to flee: expulsion by Jewish forces, 
abandonment on Arab orders, fear of attack or fighting, military assaults, intimidation 
campaigns, and the fall of neighbouring towns or villages.° He also warns us that the line 
between “military assault” and “expulsion by Jewish forces” is “occasionally blurred.”’ This 
is an understatement. Outright expulsion orders were issued only in a minority of cases; 
according to Morris, the majority of the transfers happened after an area had been occupied, 
with psychological factors also playing an important role. In many cases, the conquest of a 
village involved heavy fire, including mortar fire, and an attack from three sides, deliberately 
leaving the fourth side free so that the population was forced to leave in that direction. Under 
such circumstances, occupation could easily turn into outright expulsion. Even if the bulk of 
the population in a village fled, others who were not willing or able to flee were subsequently 
forced out, sometimes after several inhabitants had been killed. 

To give a concrete example: Most of the 4,500 inhabitants of Saffurtyya, a village close to 
Nazareth, fled during the ground attack on the village on the night of July 15, 1948 — after it 
had been “softened up” by repeated aerial bombing. 


And so the villagers of Saffuriyya did not flee because the army outwitted their defenders 
on the ground or because they were cowardly or weak or told by their leaders to do so. 
They fled because a pair of Israel Air Force planes pummelled them with bombs from 
on high, sending up flames and sending down mayhem.® 


The people remaining in the village or those who tried to return to it were finally expelled 
in January 1949.° Saffuriyya is categorized by Morris as having been depopulated through 
military assault."° 

In Morris’s breakdown, cases of outright expulsion are relatively few (although one of 
these, the depopulation of Lydda and Ramleh, accounts for almost one-tenth of the entire 
refugee population); the bulk of the depopulation is the result of “military assault.” Another 
large category is that in which psychological factors come into play: fear of fighting, fall of 
neighbouring areas, and intimidation campaigns by Zionist/Israeli forces. Such intimidation 
could take different forms; a typical one is described by Yigal Allon, a Zionist military leader: 


There were left before us only five days, before the threatening date, the 15th of May. 
We saw a need to clean out the inner Galilee and to create a Jewish territorial continuity 
in the entire area of the upper Galilee. The long battles had weakened our forces, and 
before us stood great duties of blocking the routes of the Arab invasion. ... We therefore 
looked for means which did not force us into employing force, in order to cause the 
tens of thousands of sulky Arabs who remained in Galilee to flee, for in case of an Arab 
invasion these were likely to strike us from the rear. We tried to use a tactic ... which 
worked miraculously well. 

I gathered all of the Jewish Mukhtars, who have contact with Arabs in different 
villages, and asked them to whisper in the ears of some Arabs, that a great Jewish 
reinforcement has arrived in Galilee and that it is going to burn all of the villages of the 
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Huleh. They should suggest to these Arabs, as their friends, to escape while there is still 
time. ... The flight numbered myriads."! 


In almost all the cases of depopulated Palestinian villages and towns, Zionist/Israeli actions 
were the immediate reason for the displacement or a precipitating factor: 


If Jewish attacks directly and indirectly triggered most of the Arab exodus up to June 
1948, a small but significant proportion of that flight was due to direct Jewish expulsion 
orders ... and to Jewish psychological warfare ploys (“whispering propaganda”) designed 
to intimidate inhabitants into leaving.” 


Massacres 


One way in which the mass transfer was achieved were massacres. The massacre in the village 
of Deir Yassin on April 9, 1948 is widely known, and it is often presented as an exceptional 
case, but the evidence does not support this view. In the first edition of “The birth of the 
Palestinian refugee problem,” Morris writes about “actual atrocities committed by the Jewish 
forces (primarily at Deir Yassin),”’’ thus severely understating their real extent. After further 
research made possible by the declassification of Israeli army documents, Morris corrected 
the picture and spoke of a certain number of massacres and of a pattern, indicating that these 
massacres were premeditated and followed a policy. On a number of massacres perpetrated 
during the conquest of the rest of Galilee at the end of October 1948, he writes, 


Almost all the massacres followed a similar course: a unit entered a village, rounded 
up the menfolk in the village square, selected four or ten or fifty of the army-age males 
(in some places according to prepared lists of persons suspected of helping Qawuqji’s 
or Grand Mufti Hajj Amin al Husayni’s forces), lined them up against a wall, and shot 
them.'4 
In the second edition of his book, Morris writes about “the 20-odd cases of massacre.” > 
This is still a serious underestimation. In a large-scale research project undertaken during the 
1990s and early 2000s, Saleh Abdel Jawad scrutinized the massacres during the 1947-1949 
war. He gathered all available kinds of evidence and questioned a large number of refugees. He 
found and documented almost seventy massacres, and this, he says, is a conservative count. 
According to Abdel Jawad, a massacre “is the killing of unarmed civilians or combatants who 
have surrendered and who have come under the authority of the conquering force, by an 
armed military or para-military force.”!° He then distinguishes between different types of 
massacres: selective killings, prisoner massacres, indiscriminate killings, “reprisal” raids, and 
terror operations, involving, for example, explosives, aerial bombardments, deaths resulting 
from expulsions, and the execution of old people remaining in an otherwise “emptied” 
village.” 

Based on his research, Abdel Jawad arrives at a list of sixty-eight clearly documented 
massacres. These varied in type and scale, the number of victims ranging from three (according 
to Abdel Jawad the killing of three or more victims constitutes a massacre) to a thousand 
(the estimated number of civilians killed during and after the conquest and depopulation 
of Lydda). There were many smaller massacres but also a great number involving tens and 
some involving hundreds of victims.’* 
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To summarize Abdel Jawad’s research: there were many more massacres than has so far 
been assumed, to the extent that they appear to have been a common occurrence in the 
conquest of Palestinian villages and towns by Zionist/Israeli forces. Overall, massacres were a 
means to ensure, or complete, the depopulation of a territory. An Israeli researcher remarked 
that in “each village occupied by the Israeli army we could smell the stench of a massacre”.'” 

Massacres as an instrument to depopulate a village or town were usually part of a “long 
cumulative process of harassment and terror” encompassing “repeated attacks before the 
final assault and occupation ... aerial and artillery bombardment ... (as well as) psychological 
warfare and propaganda.””” Abdel Jawad describes the massacres as “a tool, probably the 
primary tool, of a total war through which Zionists and later Israelis sought to expel the 
Arabs from their lands by means of ethnic cleansing.”?! And further: 


I strongly argue that the massacres, along with the other techniques used to acquire 
Palestinian land, were so consistent, comprehensive, and effective that the existence of a 
central guiding intelligence can be inferred. Perhaps most chilling is that the leaders of 
the massacres ... not only went unpunished, but were promoted to the highest positions 
in Israeli public life.” 


To reinforce the policy of expulsion, the Zionist and then the Israeli leadership decided 
very early on that Palestinians who had left their villages or towns would not be allowed back, 
whatever the circumstances. This official policy was not strictly enforced everywhere (in the 
Galilee, a number of refugees slipped back in and were later given legal status), but in many 
places, the return of refugees was prevented by a shoot-to-kill policy. 

Most of the conquered and depopulated villages were destroyed during or soon after the 
war. The Israeli leadership wanted to create a fait accompli on the ground that should once 
and for all preclude a return of the Palestinian population. Only a few of the 418 depopulated 
villages were left standing, now serving as picturesque dwelling places for artists and well-to- 
do Jewish Israelis. The fate of the depopulated villages and their present condition has been 
meticulously documented in the volume All that Remains.*? The conclusion reached is that of 
the 418 depopulated villages, 70 percent were totally — and 22 percent largely — destroyed. In 
a third category of villages (5 percent), the level of destruction could not be ascertained, and 
only fifteen villages were left totally or largely intact. 


The towns 


The expulsion policy also affected the bulk of the Arab population in towns that came under 
Israeli control, including those that were not part of the Jewish state as delimited in the 
partition plan, such as Jaffa, Jerusalem, Lydda, and Ramleh. The volume Jerusalem 1948 gives 
a detailed history of the Arab neighbourhoods in what was later termed “West Jerusalem” 
(where Arabs had owned as much real estate as Jews).” In Jerusalem and the area around 
it, the Zionist policy of systematic expulsions started long before it is widely assumed to 
have begun. Already in late December 1947 and early January 1948, Lifta, Sheikh Badr, and 
Romeima, Arab villages or neighbourhoods on the western outskirts of Jerusalem, were 
cleared of their Arab inhabitants and taken over to house Jewish families.*° On February 7, 
1948, Ben-Gurion reported to the council of his party: 


From your entry into Jerusalem, through Lifta, Romeima ... there are no Arabs. One 
hundred percent Jews. Since Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans, it has not been 
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so Jewish as it is now. In many Arab neighborhoods in the west one sees not a single 
Arab. I do not assume that this will change ... What has happened in Jerusalem ... is 
likely to happen in many parts of the country ... in the six, eight or ten months of the 
campaign there will certainly be great changes in the composition of the population of 
the country.” 


Up to mid-May 1948, Jewish forces, on the heels of the withdrawing British army, 
occupied all of what was to become West Jerusalem and emptied it of its Arab population. 
Similar actions were taken in Haifa, Jaffa, Tiberias, Beisan, and Safed, all conquered before 
mid-May, and in Acre, Lydda, Ramleh, and other places after that date. Nazareth stands 
out as the only larger Arab town that was not depopulated during or after the conquest, 
probably due to Ben-Gurion’s order to observe restraint in this town because of its standing 
in the eyes of the Christian West, coupled with the unwillingness of the local commander 
to expel the Arabs.** Ben-Gurion backed the commander, but several weeks later expressed 
his disappointment at the sight of Nazareth: “Why so many Arabs? Why didn’t you expel 
them?””’ 

The number of city dwellers expelled during the war was about 254,000; roughly 390,000 
villagers and some 70,000 to 100,000 semi-sedentary Bedouin suffered the same fate.*” 


Premeditation? 


Was all this done following a preconceived Zionist master plan aimed at the expulsion of 
the Arab population? Morris emphatically denies that there was such a plan, arguing that 
he would have found written orders about the wholesale expulsion of the Arabs in the vast 
archival material he analysed, had such a plan existed. Other researchers make the case for 
premeditation. They highlight “Plan Dalet,” the plan for military action finalised by the 
Zionist leadership in March 1948 and put into practice from early April, in anticipation 
of the Arab intervention of mid-May.’ It outlined the conquest and consolidation of the 
territory envisaged for the Jewish state in the partition resolution (and some other territories) 
by Zionist military forces. It also provided for action against Arab villages that either resisted 
the conquest or were strategically located, including their destruction and depopulation. In 
practice, the distinction between “peaceful” and “resisting” villages became meaningless; 
very few Arabs remained in the territories conquered by Zionist forces up to May 15, 1948. 
These events are sufficient proof for those who believe that expulsions were part of a 
preconceived strategy. They also point to the determination of the Zionist leadership very 
early on to prevent any return of the refugees and to plans for a population transfer right 
at the inception of the Zionist project. This is how Theodor Herzl expressed his wish to 
remove the Arab inhabitants of Palestine: “We shall try to spirit the penniless population 
across the border by procuring employment for it in the transit countries, while denying 
it any employment in our own country.”** The debate about this idea in Zionist circles 
became very intense after the Peel Report of 1937, with its first official proposal to partition 
the country along ethnic lines. Although the proposed Jewish state was relatively small and 
comprised the bulk of the Jewish population then in the country, it would have included a 
considerable number of Arabs. Foreseeing difficulties with such a population mix, the report 
envisaged a “population exchange” — de facto, a transfer of Arabs, compulsory if necessary. 
Some Zionists hesitated to adopt the plan because the Jewish state was so small; others, 
most notably Ben-Gurion, welcomed it: This was the way to Jewish statehood, offering the 
prospect of such a state without a large Arab population. The “transfer” itself was seen as the 
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task of the mandatory power. Ben-Gurion emphatically embraced the idea in his diary and, 
more publicly, at the twentieth Zionist Congress in Zurich in August 1937. Because of the 
sensitivity of the subject, the relevant passages of his speech were deleted from the published 
proceedings of the Congress.** 

During the 1940s, the idea of a transfer remained on the minds of Zionist leaders, for 
some of them to such an extent that it became a predominant focus of thought and actions. 
Foremost among these was Joseph Weitz, head of the lands department of the Jewish National 
Fund. He was obsessed with the idea of clearing all of Palestine of its Arab population. In 
1940, he wrote, “It must be clear that there is no room in the country for both peoples. ... 
Not one village must be left, not one tribe.”*> Weitz continued to campaign for this aim up 
to and throughout the war of 1948. 

Other Zionist leaders are also on record as stating repeatedly that they wanted the Arab 
minority in the future Jewish state to be as small as possible — and this at a time when Arabs 
still constituted a large majority in Palestine. 

In the area designated for the Jewish state by the UN partition resolution, there was a 
population of around 500,000 Jews and 400,000 Arabs. A Jewish state would, therefore, have 
comprised roughly 40 per cent Arabs, or around 50 per cent including the Bedouin.*° As 
for the land, Jews owned roughly 1,500 square kilometres in a Jewish state of about 13,500 
square kilometres. Cultivable land in this area amounted to about 7,500 square kilometres. 
Jews, therefore, held about 11 per cent of the area of the proposed Jewish state and roughly 
20 per cent of its cultivable area.*” 

On December 30, 1947, Ben-Gurion had this to say about the demographic situation: 


Together with the Jews of Jerusalem, the total population of the Jewish state at the time 
of its establishment, will be about a million, including almost 40 percent non-Jews. 
Such a composition does not provide a stable basis for a Jewish state. ... There can be 
no stable and strong Jewish state as long as it has a Jewish majority of only 60 percent.** 


On land holdings, the Zionists were equally explicit. From the ownership pattern, it is clear 
that they were at a formidable disadvantage, and this led them to the following conclusion: 


We can purchase 3,000,000 dunums without displacing or causing any injury to the 
non-Jewish population. As a result we should then have about 4,500,000 dunums out of 
7,500,000 which can be utilized. That means 60 percent of the present cultivable area. 
Can we afford as a people to hold less than 60 percent of the soil??? 


It is not obvious how the authors of this statement envisaged the purchase of 3,000 square 
kilometres of land, thus tripling the area in Jewish possession, without displacing or harming 
the Arabs. In any event, the status quo regarding people and land was highly undesirable for 
the Zionists, and they said so openly. Early on, a near-consensus had been formed among 
leading Zionists that there should be as few Arabs as possible in a future state, and given the 
Zionist aim — a state able to absorb massive Jewish immigration — this position was logical, 
almost inevitable. Although some leaders had moral qualms about the consequences of this 
stance for the Arabs, these proved to have no effect. 

In summary, the Zionist leadership concluded that a removal of the Arab population 
from Palestine would be highly desirable, even indispensable, for the success of their project. 
During the course of the war, it had worked energetically to that end and, in its new form 
as the Israeli government, it resolved not to allow the return of any Palestinian refugees. 
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Consequently, many observers argue that there was a clear-cut expulsion policy at work. On 
the other hand, a “smoking gun” proof for the existence of such a policy, such as an official 
document ordering a wholesale expulsion, has not been found, and this has led others to 
deny the existence of such a policy. Abdel Jawad argues that the actual course of events is 
proof enough for the existence of an expulsion policy and that there are other cases of ethnic 
cleansing or outright genocide for which a written order could not be found. In the case at 
hand, it can be shown that mass expulsion was an important aim of the Zionist leadership. 

There is, in fact, some additional evidence in the form of a semi-official expulsion order 
that goes a long way to show what actually happened and how the differences between the 
two schools of thought are smaller than is apparent. During the conquest of the two towns 
of Lydda and Ramleh, on July 12, 1948, Ben-Gurion conferred with the military leaders of 
the operation: 


Someone, possibly Allon, after hearing of the start of the shooting in Lydda, proposed 
expelling the inhabitants of the two towns. Ben-Gurion said nothing, and no decision 
was taken. Then Ben-Gurion, Allon and Rabin left the room. Allon asked: “What shall 
we do with the Arabs?” Ben-Gurion made a dismissive, energetic gesture with his hand 
and said: “Expel them [garesh otam].”*° 


Clearly, Israeli leaders, especially Ben-Gurion, wanted the Arabs to be expelled, but at 
the same time they did not want to tarnish Israel’s image or go down in history as the “great 
expellers.” It is, therefore, not surprising that they tried to avoid leaving any documentary 
proof of an expulsion policy. This was in line with the general method of the Zionist 
movement: With the final aim firmly in mind, the Zionists displayed considerable flexibility 
and pragmatism in the gradual implementation of their programme. 


The Nakba (continued) 


The refugee problem was the dominant feature of the Nakba: Three-fourths of a million 
Palestinians were expelled, or fled, from their places of residence, and they were not allowed 
to return. 

Another important aspect of the Nakba was the fate of those Palestinians, about 156,000, 
who remained in the state of Israel. They were mainly concentrated in parts of the Galilee — 
ina small strip of land adjacent to the West Bank (the “Little Triangle”) that had been held by 
Arab forces till the end of the hostilities and had subsequently been ceded to Israel by Jordan 
in the armistice agreement — and in the northern Negev. Small numbers of Arabs remained 
in the towns of Acre, Haifa, Jaffa, Lydda, and Ramleh. 

Israel’s treatment of the Palestinians in its territory was determined by two considerations. 
On the one hand, Jewish Israelis were determined never to compromise their firm grip on 
state power; on the other, they had to avoid giving the impression of discriminating against 
the indigenous population in order to be accepted into the group of “liberal civilized states” 
on whose support they depended. 

Thus, the Arabs were given Israeli citizenship and the right to vote, yet they encountered 
many different forms of discrimination. The Israeli authorities not only expropriated the 
land belonging to expelled Palestinians but also the bulk of the land of those who were still 
in the country: 3,250 square kilometres of land were taken from Palestinians who had left 
the country; 1,750 square kilometres from those who stayed; 1,500 square kilometres of 
land in the northern Negev, which the local Bedouin considered to be their property, were 
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also claimed by the Israeli government,"! an issue that continues to be disputed. All this was 
possible because the Zionist movement now had state power and could design laws that gave 
legal cover to illegitimate dispossession. 

Immediately after the war of 1948, the Arabs in Israel were placed under military rule, 
which severely restricted many of their freedoms, most notably the freedom of movement 
without a special permit. This rule ended only in 1966. Furthermore, compared to Jewish 
society in Israel, the Arab sector is severely underfinanced, many work places are closed to 
Arabs, and there are almost no Arabs in higher positions in the Israeli political and judicial 
system. When an Arab rises to the position of Israeli consul in a U.S. city, as happened a few 
years ago, this is hailed as a tremendous achievement. In Israel, Jews are privileged over non- 
Jews in many ways. All this is the outcome of the Zionist insistence that the state of Israel 
is not the state of all its citizens but the state of the Jews — not only of Israeli Jews but of all 
Jews. The Israeli establishment sees the demand of many Israeli Palestinians to transform 
the country into a state of all its citizens as an onslaught on the very foundations of the state. 

Although the Arabs in Israel enjoy certain rights, they are by and large still treated as 
colonial subjects, whereas Jewish Israelis enjoy the privileges of a settler society.” The 
problematic relationship between Jews and non-Jews in Israel is one of the consequences of 
the Nakba still troubling the country today. 


Denial 


The truth about the Nakba and the historical injustice it inflicted on the Palestinians would 
have severely tarnished Israel’s image had it been disseminated widely, especially in the West, 
on which Israel was, and still is, largely dependent. Israel, therefore, made a huge effort 
to suppress the true version of events and to replace it with a radically different one. The 
Israeli version placed the responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities, and therefore for all 
its consequences, exclusively on the Palestinians and Arab governments. It denied any active 
role of the Zionist and Israeli forces in the displacement of the Palestinians. In this narrative, 
the mass flight is depicted as the direct result of an Arab League order for the Palestinians 
to leave the country, with the aim of clearing the battlefield for the advancing Arab armies. 
Israel justified its refusal to allow any refugees back with the argument that these refugees 
would be hostile to Israel and would have endangered Israel’s security and existence. 

Another way in which Israeli propaganda tried to stave off the adverse effect of the Nakba 
on the image of Israel was to couple it with the migration of Jews from Arab countries to 
Israel after 1948 that was comparable in scope to the transfer of the Palestinian population in 
the war of 1948. Thus, so the argument goes, the entire process amounted to a population 
exchange for which the Zionist/Israeli leadership should not be blamed. The argument is 
not convincing. A historical injustice cannot be justified by another one committed later. 
And the phenomena brought together here are quite different in nature. Whereas the Nakba 
was largely the forceful expulsion of a population against its will, the migration of Arab Jews 
to Israel was due to several factors. It is true that after the creation of Israel and the injustice 
toward the Palestinians, which it implied, a climate hostile to Jews emerged in some Arab 
countries that was intensified by the administrative measures of some Arab governments. 
In such an atmosphere, most Arab Jews left their countries of origin in a longer process — 
not necessarily, but mostly to Israel. In this migration, Israel and different Zionist bodies 
played a very active role because they desired it. Often they acted in collusion with Arab 
governments. Thus, the phenomenon is hardly comparable to the Nakba and cannot serve 
as an excuse for it. 
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Although this picture was largely based on outright lies and half-truths, it was widely 
accepted. Much of Western opinion was uncritical toward Israel; the country was even seen as 
a progressive, democratic element in an otherwise problematic, backward, and undemocratic 
world region. The Palestinian victims had a thoroughly different story, but they did not find 
a receptive audience in the West. Often, their case was not presented effectively, but even 
when journalists or researchers started to tell the real story, they did not achieve a great deal.” 
As far as world opinion was concerned, the memory of the Nakba had largely been buried. 

Over the past decades, however, the official Israeli version of the history of the war 
has begun to crumble. The probable reason is the problems created by the Nakba, and 
the problems still affect the lives of Palestinians and also those of the Israelis themselves. 
The Palestinians in Israel continue to be second-class citizens; the occupation of the rest 
of Palestine, the West Bank, and the Gaza Strip reinforced the settler-colonialist aspect of 
Zionism; there were repeated wars, most notably Israel’s Lebanon war in 1982, and the first 
Intifada broke out. All this led to a more critical approach toward Israel and the Zionist 
endeavour. People began to question the accepted version of history, including that of the 
1948 war. 


Re-emergence of the Nakba 


From the late 1980s, several Israeli historians and journalists published works that questioned 
the official Israeli version of the war of 1948. Benny Morris with his “Birth of the Palestinian 
refugee problem” was the first of them; others were Avi Shlaim, Ilan Pappe, and Simha 
Flapan. Although they worked independently of one another, these authors came to be 
known collectively as the “new historians.” The “old” historians fought back, but Benny 
Morris in particular was also criticized for not being radical enough in his exposure of Israel’s 
responsibility for the Palestinian refugee problem. This lively debate is still continuing but, 
by and large, historians now consider the old version of events as simply wrong." 

The result of the conflict so far has been the gradual realization of the Zionist aim: the 
transformation of Palestine from an ethnically Arab into a Jewish country. Today, this aim 
has largely been achieved; the Nakba was the most important step toward it. The refugee 
problem created by the Nakba remains unsolved to this day. It is one of the three core aspects 
of the conflict; the other two are the exclusively Jewish character of the state of Israel and 
the occupation of the rest of Palestine, including the ongoing settlement process in the West 
Bank. In the 1990s, the Oslo peace process gave rise to the hope that the conflict might be 
settled, starting with an end of the occupation. In that framework, the Palestinian leadership 
expressed its readiness to renounce the return of a large number of refugees in exchange for 
Israel’s accepting its responsibility and for the right of return in principle. The Palestinians 
also recognized the state of Israel and cancelled the passages of the Palestinian National 
Charter calling for its destruction. This means that the Palestinian leadership did not press 
for a solution of the problems created in 1948 when a solution of the problems created in 
1967 seemed to be in sight, but when the Oslo process came to nothing, the hope for an end 
to the occupation vanished. The more unwilling Israel proved to make concessions in any 
of the three core areas, the more the Palestinians were tempted to demand redress in all of 
them. That is why, after having been virtually forgotten, the Nakba has now come to the fore 
again and, in 1998, the fiftieth anniversary of the Nakba was widely commemorated.* 

Israel, for its part, has tried to suppress the memory of the Nakba. Although the Israeli 
version of the 1948 war has been shown to be false, Israel still propagates it, and the Israeli 
government continues to deny any responsibility for the refugee problem, refusing to 
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consider any kind of return of the refugees. Any mention of the Nakba is depicted as an 
attack on the state. The Knesset passed a law (the so-called “Nakba law”) authorizing the 
finance minister to cut the budget of any state-funded bodies “that openly reject Israel as 
a Jewish state or mark the state’s Independence Day as a day of mourning.”** The Nakba 
continues to haunt the Palestinians — and Israel. 
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Muslim-Jewish relations on screen 


Dinah Assouline Stillman and Aomar Boum 


As a Muslim Arab living in an Islamic land, how can I talk fairly about the friendship 
and tolerance between Jews and Arabs, between Muslims and Catholics in Tunisia, at a 
time when people kill one another because of their religion, and when fundamentalists 
would like to impose everywhere their one and only diktat? How can I convey the daily 
sensuality of my society, which always put life above all dogmas? Only by speaking about 
these simple things I used to feel.’ 


The relations between Jews and Muslims have been and continue to be a cinematic theme not 
only in the Islamic world and Israel,* where one might expect it to be treated, but in Western 
film — particularly in French cinema. The portrayal, however, varies greatly depending 
upon when and where the movies were made and distributed. For example, Egyptian films 
in the 1930s discussed the subject lightheartedly,? whereas after several Arab-Israeli wars, 
Egyptian and Syrian movies and television series of the twenty-first century became heavily 
propagandistic and indulged in crude and even lurid anti-Semitism. 

Unlike many television productions — meant to engage viewers throughout the Arab 
world — that focus on the plight of the Palestinian people, North African films in recent years 
have portrayed and discussed social and cultural issues about the once significant Jewish 
communities that emigrated en masse in the mid-twentieth century. In the early years of 
Israel, films usually depicted the relationship between Jews and Muslims in terms of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, with heroic versus inimical stereotypes facing one another in 
an epic struggle.* However, in recent years, the Israeli cinematic treatment of the interface 
between Muslims and Jews has been far more nuanced and complex, with a concerted effort 
to show empathy toward both sides, and even, at times, highly self-critical. And whereas both 
commercial and documentary filmmakers in Western countries have taken up the subject, 
no country’s movie industry has produced as much and been more probing and more varied 
in its examination than that of France, which is home to the largest population of Jews and 
Muslims from the former French colonies in the Maghreb.* 

In the contextualization of social and political events in the films and despite the significant 
number of films that focus on Israel and its Jewish citizens as a moral and political danger 
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to the stability of the Arab world, we argue that there is an emerging wave of cinema that 
highlights positive social relations between Jews and Muslims not only as historical pre- 
colonial subjects and neighbors but also as potential post-colonial citizens of modern North 
African and Middle Eastern states. These films reflect the historical, cultural, and linguistic 
diversity and the social and personal dynamics between Jews and Muslims.° Furthermore, 
they highlight a new intellectual project that challenges the dominant representation of the 
Middle Eastern conflict, mostly of the political violence, and instead underscores other 
common personal relations. New debates about shared cultural issues such as music and 
food, discussions of the communal void left by Jewish emigration and the longing for 
Jewish-Muslim coexistence, and even the subject of the long-ignored Holocaust, emerge 
in all sorts of visual media accessible to all countries, spurring even more initiatives among 
young generations desirous to uncover their parents’ and grandparents’ pasts. 

Indeed, one of the most striking trends in recent movies, documentaries, and feature 
films devoted to Jewish-Muslim relationships is the emphasis on the common cultures they 
shared in their countries of origin. North African and French directors in particular have 
consciously taken the approach to stage new social relations involving Jewish and Muslim 
characters going as far as breaking social, cultural, and religious taboos — and even forbidden 
love between a Jew and a Muslim. 

As Middle Eastern societies continue to be engulfed in large and expanding networks of 
globalization, different forms of media including cinema are becoming the dominant and 
significant means of expressing social and political attitudes toward local Middle Eastern 
problems and issues. Films are screened through local television, satellite networks, and 
movie theatres reflecting traditional and shifting social values and fading taboos. Videos 
posted on the Internet are increasingly viewed by hundreds of thousands of people who 
comment freely on movie characters, actors, and musicians. In this context, North African 
and French Jewish and Muslim producers and filmmakers have used the political conflict of 
the present and the historical realities and memories of the past to debate critical questions 
at the center of Jewish-Muslim relations.’ Unlike the dominant focus on the politics of the 
Middle Eastern conflict, an increasing number of movies, feature films, and documentaries 
about social and cultural Jewish-Muslim relations have been released in the last decades. 
Although the question of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict is still central to the narrative plot in 
many of these films, large sections of their scripts are about screening out past Jewish-Muslim 
relations and highlighting memories of closeness, friendship, love, religious encounters, or 
disagreement and social conflict. 


Maghreb cinema remembers its Jews. 


Boughedir’s post on the first images of his famous comedy Summer in La Goulette (1995) 
echoes Tunisian director Nouri Bouzid’s words defending the memories of his past against 
the controversy over his brief inclusion of a minor Jewish character, old Mr. Levy, in his 
award-winning 1986 film, Man of Ashes (Arab. Rili Essed). The gripping drama involved the 
tortured identity still felt in their adult years by two men who had been sexually molested 
by their carpenter boss during their apprenticeship as an allegory of the Tunisian people 
suffering under a dictatorial regime. Curiously at the film’s reception, a fleeting evocation of 
Jewish-Muslim friendship between Hechmi, the principal character, and Jacqui, Mr. Levy’s 
son, who along with all the Jews had long left the country, brought scandal to the Carthage 
Festival, as if that were a taboo theme. Bouzid even makes the old Jewish musician and 
teacher a positive father-figure, not only representing one of the rare Jews left in Tunisia after 
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the 1967 Israeli-Arab War drained the country of its large Jewish population, but representing 
the symbiosis of Muslim-Jewish traditional Arabic music, as he had been Hechmi’s teacher. 
Bouzid, who eventually received the Tanit d’Or for his movie, declared that “no one could 
erase his own memories.” 

Merely ten years later, while the Oslo peace talks between Palestinians and Israelis 
seemed to augur better of the conflict, Boughedir’s film explored Jewish-Muslim-Christian 
interactions just before June 1967 as a comedy. Through benign vignettes in the town of La 
Goulette, a beach resort a few miles from Tunis, Jews, Muslims and Christians play chess in 
a neighborhood café, drink tea in a Jewish club, sing together, attend the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle school, go fishing, pray together for rain in times of drought, visit a Jewish shrine 
when one cannot bear children, and so on. The men share a business, the women exchange 
dishes, and the daughters even venture on potential illicit sexual encounters, creating rifts 
between best friends of different religions, for whom this could not be tolerated. Throughout 
the comedic sequences caused by the outrageous plot of the three girls’ vow of losing their 
virginity to a male from another religion, Boughedir unveils a world in which different 
religious communities live side by side peacefully, essentially sharing the same rich Oriental 
culture of food, music, traditional beliefs, and relaxed ways of life under the same sun- 
drenched skies. The Jewish wedding is a particular example of musical convivencia between 
Muslims, Jews and Italian Christians. Irrespective of their different traditions, women and 
men sit apart, extremely bored as the orchestra plays classical music in honor of the special 
guest, the Tunisian-born Italian movie star Claudia Cardinale. As soon as the orchestra starts 
to play Arabic music, everyone becomes animated and rushes to the dance floor. Jean-Marie 
Sénia, a prolific artist born in Algeria, composed the music for the entire film. 

Tunisian films such as Man of Ashes, Summer in La Goulette, and The Wedding Song (Le 
Chant des mariées, Karin Albou, 2008), albeit different in the time periods in which they 
are set, all include scenes confirming the attraction of both Jews and Muslims to “Oriental” 
music or songs. In the last one, the wedding song of the title is in Arabic and sung by both the 
Jewish and the Muslim girlfriends. This film also shows many shared traditional practices, 
such as the “Oriental” wedding preparation for the Jewish bride, implying the “plucking” of 
all her body hair at the hammam, which is performed by a Muslim woman. 

Likewise in recent Moroccan movies such as Marock (Laila Marrakchi, 2005) and Fin 
Mashi, Ya Moshe? (Where Are you Going, Moshe?) (Benjelloun, 2007), music takes a large role. 
In the more recent movie, set in the 1960s in a Southern village, the character of Moshe is 
played by the only authentic Jewish man in the film, Simon Elbaz, who is a famous musician 
of mafriiz® in real life. He perfectly represents the symbiosis of Jewish and Muslim tradition, 
whereas in sharp contrast in Marock, the Moroccan youths are completely infatuated with the 
loud 1990s Anglo-Saxon pop music to which they party for most of the film. Rita, the young 
Muslim heroine who eventually falls in love with a Jewish boy, Youri, eagerly listens to pop/ 
rock to the exclusion of any other music. However, Yuori delights in listening to Arabo- 
Andalusi music with his Muslim chauffeur, giving hope that there is a continuity of taste 
even between different generations and that Youri’s death in the film does not symbolize the 
death of the Jewish community or its taste for that music. 

Actually, this common love for traditional Andalusi music, matriiz, and malhiin songs 
is the subject of many documentaries made by Moroccan-born Izza Genini. She left 
Morocco with her family for Paris in 1960, and when she visited Marocco years later 
for a few days, she rediscovered her roots — and especially the music. She developed two 
passions: cinema and the music of her native country. She studied literature and languages, 
Arabic among them. She managed a cinema house for professionals, Studio 70, in which 
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she screened Moroccan and Francophone African movies, founded a production and 
distribution firm, OHRA (formerly SOGEAV), and began distributing films in Africa and 
African films internationally.? When Studio 70 closed in 1986, she embarked on exploring 
more of her native country with a camera. Eighteen films later, her oeuvre is recognized 
as an invaluable ethnographic and musicological work, while all her love for the subjects 
she films translates into stunning images of the countryside, villages and towns, and their 
inhabitants. 

A number of her films explore the music genres performed and appreciated to this day 
by Jews, Arabs, and Berbers: malhiin, matriiz, niiba, and Ala (Andalusi music). Nouba d’or et de 
lumiére (Nuba of Gold and Light, 2008), her last award-winning film, embroiders different 
Jewish and Muslim music encounters in Hebrew and Arabic.'° Among other titles exploring 
the common musical heritage are Cantique brodé (Embroidered Canticles, 1990); Racines 
Judéo-Arabes (Jewish-Arab Roots, 2005); and Chants pour un Shabbat (Shabbat Songs, 2004). 

They Were Promised the Sea, by Canadian Jewish Kathy Wazana (2013), lays out the 
complexity of dual identity and the social as well as psychological disruption that emerges 
from emigration, with a political edge. Born in Casablanca, Wazana searches for answers on 
why Moroccan Jews left for Israel during the 1960s. She anchors her film in the idyllic and 
nostalgic world of Muslim Spain and the Moroccan representation of twentieth-century 
Jewish-Muslim coexistence and tolerance. As a matter of fact, a good part of the movie 
showcases the Andalusian Music Festival in Essaouira, with the famous Rabbi Haim Louk 
and Si Thami Harrak performing together. The communion they show at playing together 
reverberates in the rave appreciation of the mixed audience of Jews and Muslims, one of 
whom is no less than André Azoulay, the Jewish adviser to King Mohamed VI. Shooting in 
beautiful landscapes and architectural spaces, she interviews the late Simon Lévy, a Moroccan 
Jewish Communist who became the first director of the Museum of Moroccan Judaism in 
Casablanca, and ordinary Muslims, mostly from southern villages, for answers. The film, 
regrettably, lacks nuance and historical balance.'! 

Another documentary highlighting the theme of nostalgia for a Jewish presence in 
Morocco is Tinghir-Jerusalem: Echoes from the Mellah (2012). Made by Muslim Kamal Hachkar, 
who never saw a Jew in Tinghir, it focuses on older Muslim and Jewish generations retelling 
their stories, folktales, and songs in Berber dialect. As he “revisits [Morocco’s] plural 
heritage,” his idea is to reinsert the Jewish story in the national narrative. He travels between 
Tinghir and Jerusalem in a project that makes Muslims and Jews reconnect again, even 
through Skype. He states: “What I found is that after fifty years in Israel, these Jewish Berbers 
have not forgotten their language, their culture.” However, as in the case of Laila Marrakchi’s 
film, anti-Israel groups in Morocco attacked Hachkar’s film as a Zionist project aimed at 
‘normalizing ties with Israel.’? 

Tunisian Selma Baccar’s fictionalized movie La Danse du feu (Habiba M’Sika/The Dance 
of Fire, 1995), on the tumultuous life of Jewish singer and actress Habiba Messika, revisits 
the vibrant culture of French and Arabic Tunisian theatre and music during the last three 
years of Messika’s life, from 1928 to 1931. A liberated woman and a nationalist, the actress 
was a star who drew throngs of passionate men of all religions and was at the height of 
her fame when she tragically died, burnt by her spurned Jewish lover. Selma Baccar, in 
her television interview in the Diwen el Cinema program on June 22, 2014, explains to host 
Khemais Khayati that she spent ten years researching the period and the actress’s life and 
songs in order to render the effervescent culture that was part of life in Tunis during the 
Roaring Twenties.'* Baccar’s film was not well received at the time by Jews or Muslims for 
quite different reasons: Muslims were upset with a story about a Jewish woman attracting 
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Arab men, and Jews were embarrassed by her story, but her film influenced much writing 
and a new film made bya French Jewish director of Tunisian origin, Sarah Benillouche, Ciao, 
Habiba (2015)."* 

While Algeria was the only one of the Maghreb countries that did not produce feature 
films about its once-thriving Jewish population and seemed to prefer to be oblivious of 
its Jewish past,'° a seminal documentary about Jewish and Muslim Shdabi musicians torn 
apart by war took Algerians both inside the country and abroad by storm. The Algerian- 
Irish filmmaker Safinez Bousbia was visiting her birth country for the first time in 2003 
when a shopkeeper in Algiers told her about the orchestra composed of Muslims and Jews 
in which he played long ago. She began interviewing the former members in Algeria, then 
the others in France. El Gusto was completed over a period of eight years in 2011. It relies 
on the nostalgic memories of the music played together by Jewish and Muslim musicians 
and singers before the Jews left Algeria en masse with the pieds noirs in 1962. The film goes 
back and forth between Algeria and France, alternating interviews of the musicians in both 
countries reminiscing about their numerous rehearsals and concerts together. Finally, the 
film reunites them in France for emotional moments and glorious concerts. 

Jewish musicians equally revered by Jews and Muslims — Lili (Elie) Boniche, who died in 
2008, and Maurice El Medioni — appear in interviews scattered throughout E/ Gusto and in 
concerts in France. Boniche not only sang to the end of his life but was so popular that his 
songs were incorporated in French movies such as Le Grand pardon, dir, Alexandre Arcady, 
1982; La vérité si je mens, dir. Thomas Gilou, 1997; Mémoires d’immigrés, dir. Yamina Benguigui, 
1998 ; and Dans la vie (Two ladies), dir. Philippe Faucon, 2007. Well into his eighties, Maurice 
El Medioni, the grandson of the famous Saoud LOranais who instructed both Reinette 
l’Oranaise and Lili Boniche in the 1930s, still performs to packed audiences. He is a virtuoso 
pianist who blends Andalusi music with tango, mambo, and jazz and mixes French and 
Arabic in his popular songs. 

These singers represent so much traditional and popular music in their native country 
that their biographies are on all Algerian websites, even though Jews as such are still a taboo 
topic in official Algeria. Robert Castel, the son of another iconic musician, Lili Labassi 
(Elie Moyal), often appears in El Gusto’s interviews made in France. He vividly recalls the 
atmosphere of conviviality that surrounded all the orchestra’s encounters.’° 

The only female member in the orchestra was Reinette l’Oranaise, the legendary blind 
singer and gifted ‘ud player, who mesmerized Algerian audiences with her passionate voice. 
She died before Bousbia’s discovery of the popular music genre and does not appear in her 
film, but she is the central figure in the documentary made in 1991 by Jacqueline Gozland, 
Le Port des amours. Reinette reminisces about her childhood and how her infirmity motivated 
her to learn music and song under the masters of lute and traditional music. When she 
died in November 1998, Reinette was mourned by Algerian Jews and Muslims alike. After 
she recorded a last album in 1997, she was the star of the event called Les belles nuits du 
Ramadan (Ramadan Nights) in Paris and Brussels in 1998. Muslims and Jews who flocked to 
her concerts, aware of the exceptional event considering her age, never imagined they were 
to be her last public appearances. In the same documentary also appears Line Monty, called 
the Diva of French and Arabic songs, who was idolized for her exceptional mellow voice and 
her great beauty. She performed internationally and lived, among other places, in Paris and 
New York. When she was invited to Egypt to sing with Farid El Atrache, even Oum Kulthum 
and Mohamed Abd El Wahab came to listen to her. She also appeared in Arcady’s Le Grand 
Pardon. She died in 2003, but her songs still haunt her numerous fans all over the Judeo- 
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Arabic world, as do the albino Blond Blond/Albert Rouimi’s and Salim Halali’s, who opened 
a cabaret in Casablanca after World War II. 

Such films and innumerable video excerpts of concerts by these artists mushroom on 
the web and are streamed on the Internet. Videos of young singers of North African origin 
performing in France, North Africa, and Israel in Arabic appear on the web, too, continuing 
the tradition. Many Algerian Muslim fans write delighted comments, maybe the only positive 
ones they can make about Jews, whose stereotyped image in absentia is invariably linked to 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and to the term Zionist. '” 


North African filmmakers break taboos 


We already mentioned the sexual and religious taboos vowed to be broken in Summer in La 
Goulette by the three daughters of a Christian, a Jew, and a Muslim trio of best friends in 
Tunisia, but theyare never fulfilled, to the relief of audiences of all three religions while, for 
the first time, the 1967 Israeli-Arab war is mentioned and blamed for the departure of the 
Jews.'® 

No such relief occurs with the Moroccan movie Marock (Laila Marrakchi, 2005), 
which is set in modern Casablanca, as Rita, a rebellious high-school girl from an upper- 
class family, indulges in a romantic relationship with Youri, a local Jew. Influenced by Laila 
Marrakchi’s own adolescent personal experience, her film highlights the shifting social 
and cultural dynamics in Moroccan society and increasing ideological contradictions and 
conflicts between religious orthodoxy and secular expressions. While Rita drinks whiskey, 
does not observe Ramadan, and smokes hashish, her brother begins to sport a beard and 
adopts a conservative Islamic lifestyle and behavior. Through the romantic Jewish-Muslim 
relationship, the film provides a critique to the rising religious intolerance in Moroccan 
society.’? Laila Marrakchi also focuses on the decreasing social relations between Jews and 
Muslims in modern Morocco, with the exception of the few cases when upper-class Jewish 
and Muslim young adults encounter one another in new social spaces. There is less exposure 
to the lives of Jews and Muslims in the traditional historical contexts. The film provides 
a picture on the realities of life for the remaining Jewish community in Morocco largely 
separated from the rest of society and concentrated in Casablanca. The decision of Marrakchi 
to kill Youri through a staged car accident could be interpreted as a symbol of the dwindling 
community dominated by elderly residents in the urban centers of Rabat, Marrakesh, Fez, 
and Casablanca as their children continue to leave for France, North America, and Israel. 

Interestingly, Rita and her rich Muslim classmates in high school seem to care only about 
parties, flirting, and leaving the country for their college studies. By contrast, Jewish Youri 
loves listening to traditional Andalusi music with his Muslim driver and does not want to 
leave the country, even though his parents are determined to immigrate to North America. 
This reversal of stereotypes should have made him more likable to Arab audiences, but the 
taboo of dating a Muslim girl is too strong. 

Oii vas-tu Moshe? made in 2007 by Hassan Benjelloun, is set in the early 1960s in a village 
whose only cabaret might close because of new regulations conforming more to Muslim 
ethics. The law requires that one can serve alcohol in the cabaret only if it is owned by a 
non-Muslim. It points out different aspects of Jewish-Muslim relations before the Jewish 
community began to leave for Israel. Set in the Moroccan interior town of Boujad, which 
was home to a Jewish community from the seventeenth century,” the choice of the location 
is important because of the religious significance of Boujad as the center of the Zawtya 
Sharqawiyya, a religious brotherhood founded by Sidi Bou‘abid Sharqi in the sixteenth 
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century. As one of the most important zawiyas in Morocco, it played a significant role in 
the history of the Jewish community of the region not only for its protection as part of the 
“dhimmi status of Jews,” but in building economic and social relations with Jewish families 
and individuals. Jews were, therefore, central to social and economic life in Boujad. Their 
emigration would mean social and economic chaos in the town but also a new era in Morocco 
society. 

The plot of the movie revolves around a different taboo for Muslims but a permissible 
issue for Jews: the cabaret. Mustapha manages the only cabaret in Boujad, where Jews and 
secular Muslims go to socialize and drink alcohol. At the dawn of independence, the new 
Muslim political leadership wanted to close the bar, but because it served Jews, they could 
not do so. The entire film is about Mustapha’s attempt to convince local Jews to help the bar 
to remain open and the new postcolonial Moroccan authorities’ frustration that they cannot 
shut down his business. As Boujad gets emptier week-by-week of its Jewish community, 
local authorities strike deals with departing Jews to buy their property. At the same time, 
Muslims debate the impact that Jewish emigration will have on the economy and society of 
Boujad. The local council does little to curb the migration. Mustapha seems to be the only 
one worried about it as Moshé, the sole Jew remaining in town, is planning to leave for Israel 
to join his wife, Freha, and daughter, Rachel, endangering his business. 

Adieu, méres emphasizes the history of social coexistence between Jews and Muslims 
in Morocco through the friendship between Brahim and Henry, who manage an sawmill 
inherited from their fathers, and Brahim’s and Henry’s wives, Fatima and Ruth, who worked 
for the same insurance company. Also set in Casablanca in the 1960s, it has for background 
the historical event of underground Jewish emigration and the tragic sinking of the small 
boat Pisces with all its Jewish passengers aboard while heading for Israel. As Fatima cannot 
bear children, she treats Ruth’s children with affection. Parallel to their story, Mehdi, a 
young Muslim man, develops a romantic relationship with Eliane, a Jewish girl, despite the 
objection of their parents. As Henry faces financial issues with his business, he encounters 
Benchetrit, an Israeli recruiter of Moroccan Jewish emigrants, who manages to convince 
him to move to Israel. Entrusting his family to Brahim and Fatima, he dies at sea with the 
Pisces. Ruth’s mother passes away after being attacked by a group of Muslims. When Ruth 
dies of cancer, she leaves her children to the loving care of Brahim and Fatima. Ouaknine, 
Ruth’s and Fatima’s boss, also leaves for Israel to join his family, while Benchekroun, who 
buys Jewish property including Ouaknine’s, mistreats Eliane, his son’s girlfriend, after she 
gets pregnant. 

Oa vas-tu Moshé and Adieu, méres are partly reconstructions of the idyllic past and the social 
realities of Jewish-Muslim harmony before Jewish emigration to Israel. These memories 
are rendered visible through complex personal stories that sometimes violate social and 
religious boundaries. At the same time, parts of the films underscore official Moroccan and 
North African discourse about Jewish-Muslim dialogue that amounts to the Middle Ages 
Andalousi convivencia. Therefore, these films indirectly tend to support an already existing 
state narrative in Morocco and other Middle Eastern countries that tries to stress a nonviolent 
world of Jewish-Muslim relations before the establishment of Israel. 


Friendship and forbidden love in secular France 


The majority of films on the subject of Muslim-Jewish relations are staged in France — and 
partially in Israel, Gaza, Tunisia, Morocco, and New York — where the daily encounters 
between Jews and Muslims take place on a larger scale. The films that fall in the category 
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of longing and nostalgia for a historical past of social and cultural coexistence highlight 
questions of emigration, social relations, economic partnership, and daily encounters before 
Jews left Arab-Muslim societies for France.*! The forms of nostalgia are constructed through 
common themes that structure the plot of the majority of the films. The theme of “forbidden 
love” that stands as one of the common denominators in Israeli and Middle Eastern and 
North African films is treated with the unique brand of French securalism, laicité, which 
means religion is not a factor of separation. 

The possibility of friendship and acceptability of social relations between Jewish and 
Muslim lovers is a central story in the majority of these films. Monsieur Ibrahim et les fleurs 
du Coran/ Monsieur Ibrahim (Francois Dupeyron, 2003); La Petite Jérusalem/Little Jerusalem 
(Karin Albou, 2005); Mauvaise foi/Bad Faith (Roshdy Zem 2006), Le Nom des gens/The 
Names of Love (Michel Leclerc, 2010); and others share the theme of taboo love affairs 
or marital relationships involving Jews and Muslims.” For these French movies, the trope 
of the romantic Muslim-Jewish mixed couple is mostly used to highlight the nuances of 
social and religious conflicts and compromises; the interfaith pair is a cinematic motif used 
to describe different aspects of the complex historical Muslim-Jewish relations. While the 
relationships do not end in marriage in films set in Morocco, such as Marock, or in Palestine/ 
Israel/Germany, such as Strangers (Erez Tadmor/Guy Nattiv, 2007), although shot in Europe 
for the latter, they end up either in marriage or bearing children in French contexts. 

Through the common clichéd subject of illicit romance, these films are mostly set in the 
context of France where large numbers of Muslim and Jewish émigrés from North Africa 
reside: in fact France is home today to the largest Jewish community in Europe as well as the 
biggest community of Muslims.” It is no surprise that films involving Jewish-Muslim relations 
are staged in Paris or Parisian outskirt neighborhoods (the banlieues), such as Sarcelles, where 
Jews and Muslims negotiate new meanings of life and neighborliness away from their native 
countries. These films try to capture social dynamics and stories that start either in France or 
other countries but end in French spaces where Muslims and Jews carve out new relations and 
build upon old ones, negotiating new frameworks and models of compromise and coexistence 
in the French secular worldview while their communities cling to their religious scriptures. 

Starring Omar Sharif, Monsieur Ibrahim is the 2003 film adaptation of philosopher Eric 
Emmanuel-Schmitt’s eponymous novella turned successful play, Monsieur Ibrahim et les fleurs 
du Coran. It is the story of a young Jewish boy, Moise, also known as Momo, and Ibrahim, 
a Turkish grocer. Neglected by his depressed father, Momo shoplifts every time he visits 
Ibrahim’sstore. The prostitutes who line his street, in the notorious Pigalle district, attract 
him from an early age. He tries to seduce them all, but they show him somewhat ofa motherly 
affection. Momo’s mother left him at birth to be raised by his father, who later commits 
suicide. The significance of religion in the movie emerges from the characters’ names. The 
connection between Abraham and Moses is shown through the relationship Momo develops 
with Ibrahim after his father’s death. Ibrahim is a Muslim Sufi; he is attached to his religion 
but is open to other religious scriptures and societies in general. He has a beautiful sentence 
from the Qur’an ready for each situation. When Ibrahim suddenly dies, Momo inherits his 
grocery shop and his Qur’an and becomes the “neighborhood Arab,” a common nickname 
for Muslim grocers in France. 

Set in the multi-ethnic and religious neighborhood of Sarcelles in Paris, one of the 
mushroom cités (projects) hastily built in the 1960s to accommodate the hundreds of 
thousands of Algerian pieds noirs and Jewish refugees who came to live in France, Little 
Jerusalem develops the story of a Tunisian Jewish family from the island of Djerba. Laura and 
her widowed mother share a flat with her sister Mathilde’s Orthodox family of six. The film 
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shows interesting aspects of Jewish religious practices that vary between the Orthodox rituals 
of Ariel, Mathilde’s husband, and his mother-in-law’s belief in supernatural forces. Laura, 
the young philosophy student addicted to Kant, falls in love with Djamel, an illegal secular 
Algerian Muslim immigrant. Djamel worked as a journalist in Algeria before he fled the civil 
war. Living in France with his uncle’s family, he found a job as a cleaner in the local primary 
school. When Laura passes by the mosque on her daily Kantian walks, the camera focuses 
on Djamel (with whom she comes to have an affair) sitting on the steps, but Djamel’s and 
Laura’s families express negative attitudes toward their relations. Laura’s mother tries to steer 
her away from her attraction to him by talismans used by both Tunisian Jews and Muslims. 
The ritual mint tea and pastries served to Djamel and Laura when they meet his family look 
very much like traditional Maghrebi pastries made by Jewish and Muslim women, but the 
conviviality ends soon when Djamel’s uncle understands who Laura is: He is adamant she 
will have to convert to Islam if Djamel marries her. While Djamel reluctantly accepts the 
family view, Laura attempts suicide. After a wave of anti-Semitic attacks against the Jewish 
community, Ariel and his family leave for Israel, like many Jews of North African origin, 
accepting the idea of a second exile. 

Bad Faith narrates the love story between Clara, a young Jewish woman, and Ismaél, a 
Maghrebi-French teacher of music. The double meaning of the title works in both French 
and English, as bad religion and bad intention, or even hypocrisy. In this case, the movie 
is a reflection on the communal rejection of religious strangers in secular French society. 
Best friends from childhood, Ismaél, the secular Muslim, and Milou, the Jewish Algerian, 
share a flat together until Clara, pregnant, comes to live with Ismaél. Paradoxically, Ismaél 
defies all French stereotypes about Beurs (Arabs in backslang verlan) by giving classical piano 
lessons and sharing with Milou a passion for jazz. One of the scenes, in which their mothers 
share traditional pastries during their respective religious festivals, is but a common practice 
also witnessed in Summer in La Goulette. In both films, parents of different religions are 
best friends, but whereas in La Goulette no sexual taboo is broken in reality in spite of the 
three daughters’ vow of losing their virginity, Clara is pregnant with Ismaél’s child. To her 
mother’s question — “Ismaél is Muslim, you are Jewish, what will the child be?” — her answer 
“French!” works well with the Republic’s secularism but would not work at all in a Muslim 
country in which religion is fully part of the state. 

As a matter of fact, the sexual taboo that is broken in Dans la vie/Two ladies (2007), dir. 
Philippe Faucon, is not between Muslims and Jews but between Selima, an Algerian-born 
secular nurse (beloved by Esther, the handicapped Jewish lady whom she looks after), and 
her West African boyfriend. Obviously, none of them care about religious traditions, but 
Selima is careful not to introduce him to her devout Muslim parents and inquisitive relatives. 

The misleading English rendering of the title of the film Le Nom des gens as The Names 
of Love has more to do with the sexual affairs of the principal protagonist in the film, Baya 
Benmahmud, than the debate on identity it is really about. Baya, the daughter of a benign 
Muslim man from Algeria and a strident left-wing French woman, makes a quirky statement 
on both religious and sexual taboos by sleeping with conservative or religious men to “convert” 
them to her political and secular beliefs. Directed in 2010 by the real-life couple Michel 
Leclerc, a Jew on his mother’s side, and Baya Kasmi, a Muslim Algerian on her father’s side, 
it expresses the debate on identity that was ongoing after conservative President Sarkozy 
established a Ministry of Immigration and National Identity when he was elected in 2007. 
This new ministry sparked uproar among the opposition at the time. The Socialists even 
viewed the idea as racist, if not downright “fascist,” as Baya frequently calls anyone who is 
not leftist. When Eric Besson became the head of this ministry in 2009, he initiated a national 
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debate on those controversial topics. One year of (sometimes rabid) discussions later, the 
results were inconclusive if the intention was to discriminate against immigrants. While they 
showed that 90 per cent of the French believe national identity rests on three main things — 
French history, the civic duty of voting, and the tricolor flag — the survey also showed that 
68 per cent of the French did not find immigration threatening.** However, the new social 
realities of Jews and Muslims outside their North African homeland are reflected throughout 
the film by several themes. Baya, who insists on pronouncing her name Benmahmud with a 
strong Arabic accent, nevertheless is adamant that she has no religious background or interest. 
When she meets the middle-aged Arthur Martin (the French equivalent of “John Smith,” and 
more comically the name of a famous French brand of appliances), she sets out to “convert” 
him. His reserved demeanor and conservative looks make her believe he is a staunch member 
of Sarkozy’s UMP, but Arthur is a dedicated Socialist. Moreover, his mother was a hidden 
child after her parents were rounded up in Paris and gassed in Auschwitz in 1942. The movie 
indirectly brings together the traumatic histories of French colonialism and the Algerian 
war of independence as well as the newly discovered Vichy responsibility in the death of 
French Jews during the Holocaust and the current trend in French cinema to explore them.” 
Despite the fact that Baya does not learn about Arthur’s Jewish heritage until late in the film, 
she responds positively to the news: “That’s so cool! The two of us embody France... Our 
parents suffered because of the French police... We should have children together... We 
are the future of humanity!” Leclerc and Kasmi focus on personal names and the personal 
histories of each character in order to show their humanistic similarities although they look 
different. Arthur’s mother received a fake name at the orphanage to replace her too obvious 
Jewish original name and apparently married an indigenous Frenchman by the neutral name 
of Martin to make sure she would not face a dangerous situation again due to her name. The 
subject of war and the Holocaust was taboo, and no religion was allowed at home. Martin 
doggedly repeats he is not Jewish. When dragged by Baya to the Shoah Memorial in Paris to 
find his grandparents’ names inscribed in the Memory Wall, he accuses her of stigmatizing 
him as a Jew. By pointing out the historical origins of each biography, the film engages in a 
different style of memory, which calls on the future generation of North African and French 
Jews and Muslims to learn from the traumas of their past and engage in the present for a 
better future. When Arthur separates from Baya in the middle of the movie, she sets her 
sights on another challenge, converting to her secular beliefs a devout Muslim intellectual 
that she sees debating on television with a secular North African over Muslim identity in 
France. She ends up wearing the hijab and almost marrying him, much to Arthur’s distress 
and incomprehension. She tells him the stares she gets because of her veil make her feel 
Muslim for the first time in her life. Nevertheless, the two lovers, more secular than ever, 
reunite and marry. The film music is used to connect the different stories of the past to the 
present realities of Arthur and Baya. At the very end, Baya comes up with the name Tchang 
for their newborn son, with no relation whatsoever to her origins or Arthur’s. In voiceover, 
they both sing “From Benissaf to Salonika,” an idealistic stand for multi-ethnic love, and the 
realization of Baya’s wish for humanity to be composed of intermarriage “bastards,” so “peace 
will come back to the world.” 

While The Names of Love breaks the generational silence over the period of the Holocaust for 
a French Jewish family haunted by its past, Les Hommes libres (Free Men, 2011), by Moroccan- 
French director Ismail Ferroukhi, broke a taboo among the rising culture of Holocaust denial 
in the Islamic world. It follows the narrative of historian Robert Satloff’s Among the Righteous, 
and his groundbreaking assertion that Arabs saved Jews during World War II.”° The book, 
published in 2006, was followed by the famous 2010 eponymous documentary. It is at its 
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core a personal project conceptualized and written in the context of 9/11, Iranian President 
Ahmadinajad’s anti-Semitic rhetoric and Iran’s Holocaust cartoon contest. Satloff contended 
that if one could prove that one Arab saved Jews during the Holocaust, it would change the 
attitudes of Arabs and Muslims toward the Holocaust and stop their denial of its history. He 
claims that Khaled Abdul Wahab, the son of a Tunisian writer, risked his life saving many 
Tunisian Jews, making him a candidate for Yad Vashem’s “Righteous Among the Nations” 
title. Regardless of whether we accept Satloff’s story, which Yad Vashem apparently is still 
debating, one of the positive things that emerged from Satloff’s book and the documentary 
is a new debate about the Holocaust in North African cinema. 

Set in Paris in 1942, Free Men’s events take place for a large part in or around the Grand 
Mosque of Paris in which Si Kaddour Benghabrit is the Rector. He is rumored to have 
hidden Jews as Muslims, and although there is no tangible proof about claims made in recent 
years of a hundred, or even of a thousand, saved by him, we know he saved Salim (Simon) 
Halali, a successful Algerian Jewish singer, by providing him with a Muslim certificate of 
birth.” The plot revolves around a young Algerian man, Younes, living off the black market 
and forced by the French police to spy on the Mosque’s activities. There he encounters the 
rector’s protégé, Salim Halali, who sings in Arabic. He becomes his friend, saving him in 
extremis from the Nazis when even the Muslim identification card Benghabrit provided 
does not prove enough for their suspicions. Younes evolves from an uneducated and 
apolitical individual to the stature of a Resistant influenced by his Algerian nationalist cousin. 
Interestingly, in this film there is no taboo broken between a Jewish girl/boy and a Muslim 
boy/girl, but by Salim Halali having sex with a Muslim boy. The film blends several trends 
in current French cinema: Algerian filmmaking revisiting French colonialism; the long 
unknown story of the 1942 Vel’ d’Hiv roundup as perpetrated by French police collaborating 
with the Nazis; Muslim and Jewish friendly relations even in times of war and conflict; and 
finally the rising taste of the French for Oriental music since the 1990s Algerian rai success. 
Although the music in the film sounds overwhelmingly Arab, it is a Jewish musicologist of 
Moroccan heritage, Armand Amar, who composed the score. The Palestinian actor Mahmud 
Shalaby, who plays the part of Salim Halali, is dubbed by Pinhas Cohen, a renowned singer 
of Andalusi music in Morocco. Ismail Ferroukhi, in an interview for Film Movement, the 
American distributor for this film, says Halali’s popular Andalusi genre moves him, as it not 
only represents the link between the three communities — Jewish, Muslim, and Christian — 
at the time of the Spanish Golden Age’s convivencia, but also, while he had never heard of 
Halali before the idea of the film started to form in his mind, he realized he had often heard 
his songs at home when he was little, as his parents were fond of them. 


The new theme of the Holocaust in North African films 


If Jewish-Muslim relations were thematic footnotes of North African cinema until recent 
decades, the Holocaust has been one of its major historical taboos. In the aftermath of the 
terrorist attacks of 9/11, Middle Eastern conversations about the Holocaust began to take 
place in public media. They ranged between denial and acceptance of the mass killings of 
European Jews by Hitler’s forces. In addition to newspaper reports about public figures, and 
intellectual views of the Holocaust, filmmakers took part in these national conversations. 
Instead of taking controversial approaches, these movies acknowledge the history of the 
Holocaust while they imagine different forms of friendship and animosity between Jews 
and Muslims during World War IL. This new trend is represented by three major films that 
include the made-for-television film Villa Jasmin (Férid Boughedir, 2008); Karin Albou’s 
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second award-winning movie Le Chant des mariées (The Wedding Song, 2008), both set in 
Tunisia; and Les Hommes libres/ Free Men (Ferroukhi, 2011) mentioned earlier and located in 
France. The first two focus on the Nazi presence in Tunis between November 1942 and May 
1943, while the third narrates the story of Algerian Jews saved by Muslims in Paris. 

Villa Jasmin navigates multiple ethnic and religious identities — Muslim, Jewish, Christian, 
Arab, Tunisian, French, and Italian — in Tunis during the French colonial period. Serge, 
born Henri, returns in the 1970s to Tunis with his young wife to see where he was born and 
where his family lived. Guided by a young Tunisian Arab boy who professes to know the 
cemetery’s dead — “Catholics, Italian Jews, Tunisian Jews, or French Jews,” — Serge locates 
the tombstones of his parents and later rediscovers Villa Jasmin where he grew up in the rue 
Courbet (now rue Palestine). The landmarks of Tunis serve as symbols of memory that take 
the viewers to different moments of Tunisian Jewish history until the German occupation 
of Tunisia. The film dramatizes various historical events, including Pétain’s rise to power 
and the promulgation of anti-Jewish laws. It shows the rift between the leadership of the 
Jewish communities, Ahmed Pasha Bey, and the French Protectorate attitude’s vis-a-vis 
Tunisian Jews and their deportations to Nazi camps, including Sachsenhausen camp where 
Serge’s father was interned. Villa Jasmin witnesses the struggles of Tunisian Jews during and 
after World War II to negotiate their inclusion/exclusion into the nationalist movement for 
independence. 

Unlike Villa Jasmin, built around the personal histories of two Jewish generations and 
adapted from the eponymous memoirs of the famous Tunisian-born French television 
filmmaker Serge Moati, The Wedding Song discusses the Nazi presence in Tunisia through 
the fictional friendship of two girls, one Jewish, one Muslim, who lived around the same 
courtyard in the old medina of Tunis during the war. Both poor, Myriam and Nour share and 
discuss their love secrets. As the German forces begin to implement their anti-Jewish laws 
sending Tunisian Jews into desert labor camps, Nour clandestinely sees her lover, Khaled, 
with the help of Myriam. Nour’s father refuses to accept their marriage until Khaled finds a 
job. Khaled finds work as an informer for the Nazis and, as a result, his hatred towards the 
Jews intensifies. He creates animosity between Myriam and Nour by feeding her the anti- 
Semitic German propaganda about Jewish conspiracies and hatred of Islam. While the film 
underlines moments of Muslim-Jewish divide expressed through personal vignettes, it shows 
key moments of friendship and Jewish-Muslim understanding through the relationship of 
the girls as well as the encounters of their families. For instance, when Nour tries to read a 
passage of the Qur’an that fits the anti-Jewish propaganda that her lover taught her, her father 
shows her a different and more sympathetic verse toward Jews and Judaism in the Qur’an. 


A new twist in French films: French language and Israeli- 
Palestinian relations 


Lorraine Lévy’s Le Fils de l’autre/The Other Son and Thierry Benisti’s Une bouteille a la mer/A 
Bottle in the Gaza Sea, both released in 2012, are the most recent French films discussing 
Jewish-Muslim relations but this time in Israeli-Palestinian contexts with connections to 
the French Jewish community. They convey an important change in Jewish emigration. 
North African Jews who left their native countries for France* instead of Israel in the 1950s, 
1960s, and 1970s, and subsequently after each Arab-Israeli war, seemed to find a home in 
France, a country whose values they appreciated because of their French education through 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. The assimilation tendency of French secular education did 
not embarrass them as most kept their vibrant religious traditions, either by creating new 
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religious schools or by supplementing their public school attendance with complementary 
religious education. Others totally embraced French culture, intermarried, and blended into 
the population, until anti-Semitism, that traditionally was attributed to the Front National 
party or neo-Nazis hooligans, became after the 2001 second Intifada almost exclusively 
Arab. Attacks against Jewish neighbors in the Parisian banlieues such as Sarcelles and Créteil 
— often not condemned enough “for fear of copycat attacks” at the time by the authorities — 
made many families leave either for better Paris neighborhoods or for Israel, as did Laura’s 
family in La Petite Jérusalem. The numbers of Jews who since 2002 have left France every year 
to live in Israel have been exponential, especially since the terrorist attacks on a Toulouse 
Jewish school in March 2012 and those on the satirical magazine Charlie Hebdo and a kosher 
supermarket in January 2015. 

The hooks on which The Other Son and A Bottle in the Gaza Sea hang this subject are, 
on one hand, having Israeli protagonists of French origin and, on the other hand, having 
Palestinian principal characters with family members who either have lived in France or 
who are studying the French language and thereby are able to bond via language. This 
plays well with the French ideal of Francophonie, and on the practical level this device allows 
for a significant part of the films’ dialogue to be in French and not exclusively in Hebrew 
and Arabic, bridging the gap between the two politically and culturally antagonistic sides. 
Remarkably, the actors chosen for most of the Palestinian characters are genuine Palestinians, 
reacting to the plot situations convincingly and giving these films an additional touch of 
verisimilitude. Most of the principal Jewish protagonists are French Sephardim. Like the 
earlier wave of French films with a Jewish-Arab theme, the current crop reflects an element 
of optimism, albeit guarded, vis-a-vis the future. 

Lorraine Lévy’s The Other Son starts with the unthinkable: two newborn babies, one 
Jewish, the other Arab, were exchanged. It happened at a Haifa hospital during the first Gulf 
War in 1991 when patients had to be evacuated during an Iraqi Scud missile attack. When 
Joseph, the Israeli protagonist, (played by Jules Sitruk), is about to enter the army after high 
school, doctors realize from his blood tests he is not the son of his parents. To complicate the 
matter further, his father is a high officer in the Israeli Army, played by Pascal Elbé (Milou 
in Bad Faith). The real child is Yacine, a Palestinian who has just returned to his West Bank 
hometown from France. Having completed his high-school diploma, the baccalaureate, with 
honors, he is now planning on studying medicine upon his return to Paris. Interestingly, 
Yacine, played by Mehdi Dehbi, a Beur actor born in Belgium, is a charming individual far 
more socially at ease than Joseph. 

Relations between the two families evolve from awkward, aggressive, sometimes just 
embarrassed in their attempts at better communication, and finally to respect and friendship. 
The two sons remarkably manage to reach out to each other and to their genetic families 
in spite of all the obstacles in their way. The concrete partition Wall is not the only wall 
between them. The wall of prejudices between the two peoples, and the men in particular, 
looks formidable but is efficiently downplayed by their wives, acting like universal mothers 
whose sole concerns are to approach their real children while giving their unqualified love 
to the others. 

Although the plot of children switched at birth seems fabricated and unlikely, it has 
often been the subject of comedies in France, providing a good laugh at the socioeconomic 
differences and the discrepancies in manners when the children first visit their biological 
families,” but it is no laughing matter here, and the realistic implications for each of the 
exchanged sons are soon displayed. Joseph’s first reaction when his mother discloses the 
truth to him is shaking in disbelief: “You mean I am the other son? I am the Other?” The 
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first consequence is that he cannot be accepted in the army anymore, which he considers 
a serious blow to his pride. Ironically a few of his pacifist friends, recruited against their 
will, think it comes from his father’s protection. However, even more disturbing come 
the news that he cannot be considered a Jew anymore, even by his rabbi, who has known 
him since his early childhood and performed his bar mitzvah. Can Joseph still go to the 
synagogue and pray like he always did? His rabbi now tells him that he first needs to be 
converted to Judaism, as his biological mother is not Jewish, while Yacine, brought up as 
a Muslim in the West Bank, is considered more Jewish than he is, because of his Jewish 
mother. 

The fathers are both locked in their denial of what happened and cannot communicate 
easily in spite of their wives’ efforts. They first clash angrily, but later they try to meet more 
calmly, although no words manage to come to them. The Palestinian actor Mahmud Shalabi 
plays Bilal here, Yacine’s brother who hates all Jews and who — although he loved his brother 
just a minute before the news — unleashes the most hateful words to him. He also vows he 
will never accept the one who was brought up as an Israeli Jew, but Joseph’s good will and 
first visit to the Palestinian family in the West Bank overcome the uneasiness when he sings 
in Arabic at the dinner table and everyone joins in. The father himself, played by Khalifa 
Natur (who played an Egyptian in the Israeli movie The Band’s Visit), even plays the ‘ud to 
accompany him, and Bilal softens and becomes friendlier with Joseph. 

Yacine becomes an Israeli in the eyes of the soldiers at the checkpoint, and it is much 
easier for him to travel back and forth. He bonds with his Israeli mother, with whom he 
has a common language as she is French. His charm makes him a much better ice-cream 
vendor for pocket money at the Tel Aviv beach than Joseph, who is a shy and soulful type. 
He endears himself to Joseph’s friends (to whom he is introduced as a cousin from France) 
who invite him to a party. Yacine’s family also uses the same ruse with their Arab neighbors, 
telling them Joseph is a visiting cousin from Paris. 

All this progress in their relationships would not have been possible without the use of 
French as a common language. Joseph’s mother Orit, played by Emmanuelle Devos, is a 
French immigrant to Israel, and his father’s parents were born and raised in France. Yacine is 
fluent in French as he is studying in Paris, and his mother, played by Palestinian actress Areen 
Omari, learned the language for him. His father is seen surreptitiously learning French, too, 
as a consequence of Joseph’s existence. 

Allusions to shared tastes for music also abound in these movies shot in Israel. While 
Joseph and Yacine’s families are devastated by the awkward situation created by the news of 
the exchanged sons, it is music that serves as the true genetic bond between the Palestinian 
family and Joseph, whose passion is singing. His biological father loves music and plays the 
‘ud. When Joseph comes to visit and sings the symbolic Palestinian song “I have been away 
for so long, but now Iam home,” everyone joins in, even Bilal, who plays the flute. When he 
drives Joseph back to the checkpoint, they both listen to Arabic music in the car. 

In the other French film set in Israel and Gaza, A Bottle in the Gaza Sea, music is less 
omnipresent. However, there is a scene at the beginning of the movie in which the 17 year- 
old Tal Levine whose French family recently immigrated to Israel, is irritated when she hears 
her parents listening to Mizrahi music, but when she becomes friends with Palestinian Naim 
on the Internet, she herself starts to listen to Zohar Argov, dubbed “the king of Mizrahi 
music.” To her father, who happens to catch her doing that, she answers, “Only idiots do 
not change!” 

Tal, is a witness to a terrorist attack in a bus in Jerusalem. She wants to understand why 
this interminable conflict is still making everyone miserable. She gives her brother, doing 
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his military service near Gaza, a message in a bottle to throw in the sea, wishing to reach 
Palestinians and communicate via the Internet. It is met with derisive laughter from the 
group of young Gazans who find the bottle, but Naim secretly decides to answer under 
the pseudonym of “Gazaman.” At first aggressive, he gradually changes his attitude thanks 
to her sincere answers and especially when he learns that she is French: “Ah, maybe you 
are not so bad, then!” and starts to learn French in order to communicate with her in this 
language. Naim, once again Mahmud Shalaby, was nominated for the César 2013 “Most 
Promising Actor” award for his convincing role in this new film. 

Eventually, the correspondence between Tal and Naim becomes an online romance, since 
they never can meet. The story evolves with a concatenation of dramatic events — terrorism 
in Israel, Hamas rockets, and retaliatory Israeli military incursions into Gaza. Both worry for 
the other when violence strikes. The film remarkably manages to stay apolitical by showing 
how badly things are felt on either side. This is what constitutes the positive side of the film: 
how the viewers are drawn to understand better what is going on in Israel and in Gaza. It 
also conveys a message of hope for Naim. The young man, helped by Tal, does so well in his 
study of French in just one year that he receives a scholarship to study in France to become 
a French teacher. 

As a bridge between the two sides, the French language plays a no less important role 
in A Bottle in the Gaza Sea, directed by Thierry Binisti*’ and co-written by French writer 
Valerie Zenatti. Based on her award-winning 2005 eponymous novel for young adults,’ it 
has become the subject of study in French high schools”. 

Naim’s widowed mother, played by renowned Palestinian actress Hiam Abbass, is a lover 
of France and the French language since the time she lived there with her husband. She 
encourages her son to leave despite the crush of separation. One is left with the feeling that 
the two youngsters might meet in France. In her comment on the importance of films like 
A Bottle in the Gaza Sea to change the conversation about Jewish—Muslim relations, Rebecca 
Conget, the Film Movement representative, notes how these films stress the “positive power 
of individual personal relationships over collective beliefs and generalizations, with reason 
and hope triumphing at the end.” 


Egypt: From stereotypes to personal relationships 


Before the establishment of Israel, Togo Mizrahi (1901-1986), a Jew from Alexandria with 
Italian nationality, was one of the founding fathers of Egyptian cinema, producing films that 
featured Jewish and Muslim actors such as Leila Murad, Umm Kulthum, and Ali al-Kassar. 
Mizrahi, also known under his acting name of Ahmed Mishriki, directed and produced 
some of the early Middle Eastern films that featured Jewish comedians such as Shalom.*! 
Between 1932 and 1937, Mizrahi released five films produced in Alexandria starring Shalom, 
who played a Jewish character also known as “Shalom”: 5001 (1932); Al-Mandouban (The 
Two Representatives, 1934); Shalom al-Dragoman (Shalom the Dragoman, 1935); Shalom al- 
Riyadi (Shalom, the Sportsman, 1937); and al-‘Izz Bahdala (Mistreated by Affluence, 1937). 
In the majority based on silent narratives, these films were social comedies that drew on 
improvised Egyptian theatre (al-masrah al-irtijali).*> Despite the positive depiction of Jewish- 
Muslim relations that Mizrahi reflected in his films about Shalom, attesting to the tolerance 
and peaceful coexistence of the two communities in that period, Shalom was never popular 
among Egyptian audiences, unlike the famous Muslim actor Ali al-Kassar, who appeared 
with him, and the naive character of Shalom from Alexandria had disappeared from Egyptian 
screens by 1938. 
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Mistreated by Affluence is one of the first movies about the place of Jews in a Middle Eastern 
geographical and social context, revolving around the question of coexistence.*° Shalom 
shares a room with his Muslim friend ‘Abdu in a poor Egyptian neighborhood. The two 
men also are engaged to girls from their respective Jewish and Muslim faiths. Ahmed Raf‘at 
Bahgat, in his 2005 book Jews and cinema in Egypt and the Arab world, was critical of Mizrahi’s 
views of the Jews in Egypt through Shalom’s character, arguing that he had been “influenced 
by his Ashkenazi bias and Zionist beliefs.”*’ 

In the Arab world, and particularly in the Middle East, in the growing physical absence of 
Jews in cities and towns, Jewishness was silenced and erased from national cinemas, giving 
room to the dominance of Israeli villain characters in serialized television dramas. In the 
context of the protracted Israeli-Palestinian political and military violence, Jews of Middle 
Eastern background in the Arab-Islamic world or in Israel were often portrayed as enemies 
of Islam and Muslims. For example, during the Islamic month of fasting, viewers around 
the Arab world are annually glued to television screens as they watch Egyptian, and more 
recently Iranian and Turkish, television serials about Jews, Israel, and the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. The immensely popular Egyptian television series Faris bila Jawad (Horseman 
without a Steed), which was screened throughout Ramadan in 2007, was heavily based upon 
the anti-Semitic screed The Protocols of the Elders of Zion and portrayed a secret Jewish cabal 
plotting to control the world. In 2010, a popular Turkish television series Valley of the Wolves 
featured Israeli Mossad agents spying inside Turkey and kidnapping babies.** The airing of 
the episodes created a diplomatic rift between Turkey and Israel. 

In 2012, one of Ramadan’s most popular shows was an Egyptian television series titled Firqat 
Naji Atallah (The Naji Atallah Squad). It revolves around a retired Egyptian administrative 
officer at the Egyptian Embassy in Tel Aviv. Naji Atallah, the main character played by Adel 
Imam, becomes politically involved in Palestinian issues after which his bank account is 
frozen folowing the discovery of a large amount of unjustified income. Naji Atallah recruits 
a group of eight Egyptian men and stages a payback operation inside Israel through tunnels 
into Gaza. After attending the funeral of an “Islamic martyr,” they enter Israel as a group 
of Hassidim. They rob the Bank of Leumi in Tel Aviv and flee through Lebanon. They are 
captured by Hezbollah, which announces their capture as Israeli hostages. 

In 2013, the satellite network Dubai Television and other television channels in Algeria 
and Egypt aired Khaybar, a television drama portraying the rocky historical relations between 
Muslims and Jews in the Arabian oasis of Khaybar in the early decades of Islam. The series 
depicts Jews as enemies of Muslims and Islam. Episodes also highlight what is thought 
to be the immoral and greedy nature of Jews. These series are full of stereotypes about 
Jews and give little information about the nature of Jewish-Muslim relations before the 
Jewish emigration despite a few references to moments of social coexistence between Jewish 
and Muslim communities. They also follow the same narrative plot of the “Jewish/Israeli 
occupation of Palestinian lands” and “conspiracy to destroy the Arab and Islamic world.” 

The Embassy in the Building (al-sifara fi’l-‘imara) (Amr Arafa, 2005) also starring Adel Imam, 
is one of the first Egyptian movies to highlight this continuous focus on Israel in Arab films 
and television series. The film plot revolves around Sherif, an Egyptian petrol engineer, who 
resides in Dubai until he is caught sleeping with his boss’s wife. He is fired and forced to 
move back to Cairo, where he finds out that his apartment is in the same building that houses 
the Israeli Embassy. The movie deals with the question of ordinary Egyptians’ reluctance to 
accept their country’s diplomatic relations with Israel. 

In the context of these television and cinematic productions that focus on Israel and the 
questions of Israel-Palestine and Jerusalem, Middle Eastern and Israeli cinemas have recently 
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engaged in new narratives and plots dealing with historical questions of Jews and Muslims 
living side by side. Among these themes are nostalgia for positive memories of Muslim- 
Jewish coexistence; Jewish emigration to Israel and the emptying of Jewish neighborhoods 
in cities and towns throughout the Muslim world; and even the historically taboo subject of 
the Holocaust. Jews of Egypt, a documentary made by young director Amir Ramses in 2012, 
researches the lives of members of the Egyptian Jewish community in the first half of the 
twentieth century, when Jews and Muslims lived in a plural society marked by tolerance. 
All the interviewees, most of them leftists and nationalists who were expelled by Nasser 
and live in France now, express their love and nostalgia for Egypt. The film also explores 
the lives of famous personalities long dead, like the star of Egyptian cinema Leila Murad, 
who converted to Islam, or political activist figures such as Henri Curiel, who founded the 
Egyptian communist organization Democratic Movement for National Liberation (Hadato). 
After the film starts with asking people in the street what they think of the Jewish people 
— “Damned” says one, “Enemies of Islam” says another, “Doomed by God,” says a third 
man — for once, the Egyptian Jews portrayed in it are positive figures. And although at first 
forbidden from viewing on the eve of its public release on March 13, 2013, “for fear it would 
cause an uproar” because of the Muslim Brotherhood, thanks to public demand, it was 
authorized two weeks later. Interviewed at the time of the first screening, Ramses sees the 
1930s and 1940s as Egypt’s golden period. “I think for tolerance and acceptance of the other, 
Egypt was a utopia back then.”*” 

Finally, breaking with the tradition of anti-Semitic television series, Jewish Quarter (F1arat 
al-Yahtid), aired during Ramadan 2015, became the subject of controversy when the soap 
opera showed less negative images of Jews than usual before the creation of the state of Israel, 
portraying even a scandalous love relationship between a Jew and a Muslim.” 


The evolution of Israeli cinema: from the Mizrahi Jew as the Other 
to encounters between him/her and the Palestinian Arab 


In its beginning, the young Israeli cinema negatively portrayed or marginalized North African 
and Middle Eastern Jewries, known as Mizrahim and Sephardim. They were stereotypically 
portrayed in the early 1960s and until recent years.‘ As a genre of Israeli filmmaking known as 
Bourekas, named after a popular fast-food pastry, these films flourished in the 1960s and 1970s 
depicting Israeli Jews of Middle Eastern origins as poor, uneducated, and primitive.” For Uri 
Klein, Bourekas is “a peculiarly Israeli genre of comic melodramas or tearjerkers directed by 
Ze’ev Revach, George Obadiah and others, based on ethnic stereotypes...” He adds: “Bourekas 
films never really died. Even though officially they ceased to be produced in quantity by the 
1980s, their heritage continues to exist in more sophisticated and analytical ways.” 

Sallah Shabbati, also knownas Sallah (Ephraim Kishon, 1964), embodies this early cinematic 
tradition, where there is little focus on positive aspects of the Oriental and Arab culture and 
history of Mizrahi Jews. When Sallah arrives in Israel with his large family, the viewer is 
provided no prior historical or geographical context to his place of origin, Yemen. It is simply 
erased from the narrative. Life in North African and Middle Eastern villages and cities was 
mostly bracketed off from the story of Oriental Jews as they landed in Israel. However, Sallah 
Sabbati is more than a poor Mizrahi Jew segregated by European Ashkenazis. He manages to 
point at the failures of the establishment (at the time the Labor Party) to address the problem 
of hundreds of thousands of immigrants living in tents and mocks the rigid administration 
of the kibbutz, the emblem of Israeli society then. His naive character even manages to 
successfully trick crafty political men.“ 
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However, by the 1980s, a post-Bourekas film tradition began to emerge in cinematic Israeli 
circles, especially as Middle Eastern and North African Jews in Israel began to embrace their 
Middle Eastern cultures and heritage. A number of filmmakers turned their eyes to this new 
trend and began producing films and documentaries that emphasize this “renaissance” of 
Middle Eastern food, music, culture, and languages. Influenced by his Egyptian upbringing, 
Moshe Mizrahi is one of the early Israeli filmmakers and producers who represented the 
Sephardic cultural tradition in Israel through “sensitive and intimate portrayals of cultural 
conflict. His films address the central theme of love, often forbidden, and portray ethnic 
characters as idealistic rather than stereotypic.” The House on Chelouche Street (1973) represents 
one of the early moments in the positive shift in Israeli cinematic productions about the 
travails of the Jewish immigrants and their struggles to fit in the Jewish state. 


Israeli-Palestinian perspectives: illicit relations versus violent 
contexts 


In Israel and Palestine, more films are being made nowadays about the subject of Jewish- 
Muslim relationships, although recently with less violent political content. A number of 
them seem to showcase understanding between Jews originating from Arab countries and 
Muslims of those countries or Israeli Arabs, like the films The Band’s Visit (Bikkur Ha-tizmoret, 
dir. Eran Kolirin, 2007) and Jaffa by Keren Yedaya (2010). The hugely successful The Band’s 
Visit is about an Egyptian brass band invited to perform for a cultural event in Petah-Tikva, 
in the outskirts of Tel-Aviv. The members get lost in one of the so-called development towns 
in the desert. Stuck there for the night for lack of transportation, they are fed and lodged 
thanks to the efforts of Dinah, the only café owner, played by Ronit Elkabetz, of Moroccan 
origin. Sasson Gabbai, a veteran Israeli actor of Iraqi origin, very credibly plays the lonely 
Egyptian leader of the band. The communication between the Egyptians and the inhabitants 
becomes friendlier as the night sets in. The exchanges are in broken English except for when 
Dinah recalls the Egyptian movies she used to see with her mother every Friday afternoon on 
Israeli television, and expresses her nostalgia about them in Arabic. The film was selected for 
Best Foreign Film for the Eightieth Academy Awards, only to be rejected at the last moment 
because more than 50 percent of the dialogue was in English. Nonetheless, it recetved many 
international awards and no less than eight Ophir Awards in Israel, becoming one of the 
biggest Israeli box-office successes. During the Israeli Film Academy Awards ceremony in 
September 2007, Elkabetz, after taking a bow before the film’s director, said: “You reminded 
us of a thing or two that we have already managed to forget. You showed us what would 
happen if we would stand before each other, Jews and Arabs, and look each other in the eye.” 

By contrast, the compelling drama Jaffa staging a love story between a young Arab 
employee (again Mahmud Shalaby, playing in his first film) and the daughter of his garage 
boss in the outskirts of Tel Aviy, although a critical success, never received the ovation of The 
Band’s Visit. It is perhaps revealing of the reluctance of the two communities to accept mixed 
couples. 

Jaffa, inhabited by both Jews and Arabs, is the place and subject of several award- 
winning feature films such as Ajami (2009) and documentaries such as Dancing in Jaffa 
(2013) in which friendly cohabitation is seen as possible. While Kazablan, a 1974 Bourekas 
musical film, described prejudice and difficult cohabitation in Jaffa between poor Mizrahis 
and Ashkenazis without allusions to the Arab inhabitants, nowadays many Israeli stories 
revolve around relationships between Jews of Mizrahi origin and Arabs living in this 
neighborhood. 
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When one thinks about Israeli cinema dealing with Jewish and Muslim relationships in 

commercial films and especially documentaries, abundance, better quality, and more compassion 
for the Palestinians are the words that may characterize it.* The nationalist heroes who were the 
norms in the first years of the creation of the state and until the late 1960s have disappeared. 
They are more and more replaced by a greater awareness of the difficult identity struggles of 
the Israeli Arabs, often having to cope with impossible situations in their day-to-day reality. 

In the first category, Israeli Jewish Eran Riklis’ award-winning films Cup Final (1991), 
The Syrian Bride (2001), The Lemon Tree (2009), Zeytoun, (2012), and his last one, A Borrowed 
Identity/Dancing Arabs (2014), are all deep, compelling personal histories embedded in the 
complications of war, boundaries and politics. Dancing Arabs is adapted from two novels by 
Sayid Kashua, the famous Israeli Arab writer: Dancing Arabs and Second Person. It narrates his 
autobiographical experience as a bright Palestinian boy who receives a grant to study in the 
best Jewish school in Jerusalem. Ricklis takes the story to new heights of conflicting identity. 
In Said Kashua (Forever Scared) (2009, dir. Dorit Zimbalist), Kashua talks candidly to the 
camera about his ambivalent relationship to Israel, his decision to write in Hebrew, and how 
living in Jerusalem among Jews has both enriched and complicated his identity. He is not 
only the acclaimed writer of the novel Dancing Arabs but the writer of the very successful 
eponymous television series about Arabs in Israel, in which one couple is Jewish-Muslim. 

Other noted Israeli filmmakers who embrace better relationships of Jews and Arabs 
are the France-based Amos Gitai and more recently the actress Ronit Elkabbetz. Gitai is a 
prolific documentary and fiction filmmaker who almost always focuses on the cohabitation 
and problematic understanding of the two populations in Israel. He seems to favor trilogies, 
whether in his documentaries or in his fiction films. The Wadi trilogy, shot over a period 
of 30 years (1981, 1991, 2001), shows a poor mixed neighborhood in Haifa and a mixed 
marriage gone awry. His Devarim/City Trilogy (1995-1999) includes Yom Yom, a comic tale 
of actual Jewish and Arab neighbors in Haifa driven by their divided loyalties. His fiction 
film trilogies focus on historical events such as the 1973 Yom Kippur war in Kippur (2001) 
or a foreign-born couple who cannot find their place in the new-born country, as in Eden 
(2001) or the immigration of Nazi camps’ survivors to Palestine and the 1948 war after the 
creation of Israel, as in Kedma (2002). His films are typically devoid of sensationalism and 
seem to be influenced by the French New Wave in their treatment of the characters and 
cinematography. Promised Land (2004) is the first one of his Border trilogy, with Free Zone 
(2005) the second and Disengagement (2007) the last one, treating of personal histories of 
women within the political situation inside a conflicted area. His last film on the subject, 
Ana Arabia (2013), is set in Jaffa, a stunning and unique plan-sequence (Steadycam shot take) 
of one hour and twenty-five minutes, aiming at convincing the viewers that Jews and Arabs 
can peacefully live together. 

Palestinian fiction film directors, such as the hugely acclaimed Nazareth-born Elia 
Suleiman and Hany Abu-Assad, concentrate in their stories on the human factor in the 
resistance to the Israeli occupation. Elia Suleiman is beloved by French cinema fans for the 
deadpan humor in his films in the midst of the most complicated situations, as in Divine 
Intervention (2002) and The Time That Remains (2009), while Abu-Assad in Rana’s Wedding 
(2002), Paradise Now (2005), and Omar (2013) illustrates the moral throes of individuals and 
their dilemmas over their actions, more often than not dictated by their political allegiance. 

Among the plethora of documentaries made every year by both Palestinians and Israeli 
filmmakers, sometimes jointly writing and directing them, one of the salient features is their 
illustration of the plight of villagers in the Occupied Territories or of nomadic Bedouins in the 
desert. Paradoxically, most of these films are directed by Jewish filmmakers, who are either 
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the instigators of concrete steps to help, or who, by filming difficult individual or collective 
situations, have chosen to bear witness to the issues and touch large audiences into helping 
to ameliorate their conditions. For example, The Human Turbine (2010, dir. Danny Verete) 
comes after three feature films made about the Bedouins. The documentary shows Jewish 
individuals attempting to harness wind and solar energy for the benefit of the residents of the 
Palestinian village of Susia. Working through action, rather than through protest, this group 
of determined individuals demonstrates how they have figuratively and literally lightened up 
Bedouin lives. Uri Rosenwaks, who produced the award-winning The Film Class in 2007, in 
which he instructed four Bedouin women in how to film their everyday lives, also made Back 
and Forth (2011), guiding four promising male Bedouin directors from the Negev Desert 
to point a camera at themselves and record a “self- portrait” of their community and its 
hardships. 

However, the most famous of these international award-winning documentaries are 
Budrus (2010, dir. Julia Bacha) and Five Broken Cameras (2011, dir. Emad Burnat, co-director 
and writer Guy Davidi). Budrus follows a Palestinian leader who unites Fatah, Hamas, and 
Israelis in an unarmed movement to save his village from partition because of the Wall. 
Success eludes them until his 15-year-old daughter jumps into the fray. Five Broken Cameras, 
on the same subject as Budrus, is a powerful documentary about a Palestinian farmer’s 
chronicle of his nonviolent resistance to the actions of the Israeli army and a very disturbing 
portrait of life under military occupation. In Emad’s village, Bil’in, a separation barrier is 
being built, and the villagers start to resist this decision. For more than five years, Emad films 
the struggle, led by two of his best friends, and records Gibreel, his fourth son who was born 
when he received his first camera. Daily arrests and night raids scare his family; his friends, 
brothers, and himself are either shot at or arrested. One camera after another is shot or 
smashed. Each of the five cameras tells part of his story. The movie received eighteen Israeli 
and international awards. 

It is worth noting that more and more women filmmakers from the two sides are taking up 
these themes and making quality documentaries about women’s issues in a Muslim society 
or showcasing positive educational initiatives between Arabs and Jews. Promises (2001, S.P. 
Goldberg, Justine Shapiro) and Dancing in Jaffa (2013, Hilla Medalia) educate young Jews 
and Arabs to communicate peacefully. Hilla Medalia also made in 2007 To Die in Jerusalem, 
a riveting documentary on two mothers who lost their daughters, one a Palestinian suicide 
bomber, the other a Jewish Israeli who died in a terror attack. 

Education, peace, and forbidden love are all blended in the life story of Arna Mer-Khamis, 
an Israeli peace activist who married a communist Christian Arab and founded a theatre 
school in Jenin refugee camp. Her son, Juliano, made the award-winning documentary 
about her and her students in Arma’s Children in 2004 and continued her work until he was 
murdered in 2011. 

Ibtissam Mara’ana, a gifted Israeli Arab filmmaker and a political activist fighting for 
women’s rights, founded her own production company in 2003, Ibtissam Films, and made 
several award-winning documentaries like Paradise Lost (2004), about the hidden history of 
Fureidis, her village. When she starts researching it, she is warned not to be like Suad, her 
infamous cousin, who was accused and imprisoned by the Israelis as a PLO member in the 
1970s. Lady Kul Arab (2008) focuses on the authentic story of a Druze young woman who 
successfully entered the Miss Israel competition but was forced to drop out of it as she 
received death threats from her community. In 2010, her film Seventy-seven Steps documented 
her personal journey when she left her Arab village to live in Tel Aviv. In her attempt to find 
an apartment in the city, she encounters discrimination and rejection by most landlords. She 
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finally finds an apartment and meets her neighbor Jonathan, a Jewish-Canadian and recent 
immigrant to Israel. Their complicated love story is followed by their marriage (she signs 
her name Ibtissam Mara’ana Menu’in). Her newest film, Write Down: Iam an Arab (2014), is 
a biographical documentary film about national Palestinian poet Mahmoud Darwish. The 
movie covers his life, his love letters to his Jewish girlfriend from the past, Tamar Ben-Ami, 
his marriage with Rana Kabbani, his first wife, and the role he played in the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict. 

Life Sentences (2013, dir. Nurit Kedar, Yaron Shani) is the real-life story ofan Arab man who 
marries a Jewish woman. They live in quiet harmony within the Arab-Jewish community 
with their son and daughter until she discovers that her husband was the perpetrator of 
dozens of mysterious terrorist attacks that took place in the late 1960s. She flees the country 
with her children to the other side of the world and settles in Montreal’s Jewish-Orthodox 
community. When the children grow up, they want to go back to their motherland and meet 
their father, but they experience the greatest difficulties finding their identity. 


(Gay) sex and the city 


Among the large number of documentaries made in Israel about Israeli/Palestinian 
relationships, more and more films covering gay Jews and Arabs living together stand out.” 
Given the struggles that many gay and lesbian Palestinians face in their communities, many 
seek refuge in Israel where homosexuality is much more acceptable, and especially in Tel 
Aviy, the Israeli capital of secularism. Zero Degrees of Separation (2005, dir. Elle Flanders) is 
an award-winning documentary produced by Elle Flanders, a Jewish Canadian lesbian and 
peace activist. This experimental film represents one of the earliest films that uses queer 
culture as a way to document social and political life in Israel/Palestine. The Invisible Men 
(2012, Yariv Moser) is the story of three gay Palestinians — Louie, Abdu, and Fares — who 
hide in Tel Aviv as they seek asylum outside Israel/Palestine. Out in the Dark (2012, Michael 
Mayer) is the story of the homosexual relationship between Roy, an Israeli lawyer, and Nimr, 
a Palestinian psychology student as they struggle to maintain a normal life in a world divided 
by violence. Oriented (2015, Jake Wizenfeld), the most recent movie, was made just after the 
2014 Gaza war. It deals with the identity throes of three Palestinian gay men living in Tel 
Aviv in their struggles to be accepted as Palestinian gays and as part of a national struggle for 
liberation. 

Among gay feature films, The Bubble/HaBu‘a (Eytan Fox, 2006) is one of the most romantic, 
and also the saddest, encounters between Israelis and Palestinians, when the exceptional 
love between Noam and Ashraf is doomed by both Muslim prejudice against homosexuals 
and the ongoing conflict responsible for the death of Ashraf’s sister. It ends with Ashraf 
detonating his suicide belt just as Noam has rushed out of a café to give him a kiss. 


Rewriting Jewish-Muslim history through cinema 


The situation in the 1990s was different than nowadays, with the Oslo Agreements promising 
to turn a page in the history of the Middle East. French television contributed to a revival 
of Judeo-Muslim friendship almost everywhere, screening new movies and documentaries, 
such as Au commencement, il était une fois des Juifs arabes (In the beginning there were Arabs and 
Jews) in 1997, by Serge Lalou, a well-known television filmmaker. It showcases the story 
of his Algerian Jewish, family who lived harmoniously with their Muslim neighbors. He 
presented it with these words: “It was in Algeria, in Laghouat, not so long ago; to think of 
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today in the light of yesterday.” Television also showed music stars of both religions singing 
together, such as Algerian-born Patrick Bruel and Khaled (who even after the second Intifada 
performed for Peace in Rome) and the famous Enrico Macias, who had vowed he would 
never return to Algeria. He was indeed invited in 2000 by the Algerian government, and 
would gladly have accepted, except for the demonstrations against him by Islamists. 
Although films made by French directors in France also carry traditional Arab-Andalusi 
music when dealing with the subject of friendship between Jews and Muslims, with young 
protagonists such as 20-year-old Ely and Lila in Tout ce qui brille/All That Glitters (2010), 
Geraldine Nakkache and Herve Mimran), Arab music is nonexistent. Here again, it is Anglo- 
Saxon pop music that unites the two friends and the lure of rich youths’ parties in Paris on 
the other side of the tracks This teen movie was extremely popular with all young French 
and Maghrebi-French audiences and received many awards in France. The fact that in the 
narrative it is never mentioned that Ely was of North African Jewish descent and Lila of 
Algerian Muslim parents allowed the viewers to see the friends as totally French in a secular 
way and to accept their relationship without consideration of divisive ethnicity or religion. 


Conclusion 


Since the establishment of Israel, Jews of North African and Middle Eastern descent have 
been part of a migration circuit in changing political, economic, and ideological contexts. 
While some chose to reside in Israel, others made Europe or the Americas their home. Yet 
their emotional and personal ties to their birthplace remain strong and are reflected either 
through autobiographical works or intermittent visits. As the Middle East is emptied of its 
Jewries, France has become one of the capitals of North African Judaism despite the rise of 
anti-Semitic attitudes and the increasing trend of their relocation to Israel and the Americas. 
In this context of Middle Eastern conflict and the rise of negative attitudes toward Israel and 
Jews, a new cinema is emerging in the Middle East and France concentrating on positive 
social, historical, and cultural connections between Jews and Muslims. Set in the main in a 
French social and geographical background, these films have managed to focus on personal 
and human stories with relations and themes that challenge normative beliefs of today’s 
Jewish-Muslim relations. These cinematic angles symbolize in certain ways the historical 
social and economic encounters that Jews and Muslims experienced for centuries in Islamic 
cities and rural villages and hamlets. As French citizens and living in a secular world, Jews and 
Muslims are permitted to break the religious laws regarding sexual taboos and reconstruct 
new possibilities of social life in the outskirts of Paris, Tel Aviv, Alexandria, and Casablanca. 


As the final proofs of this essay were about to go to publication, three new films on Jewish- 
Muslim relations were released that seem to embody the discussions of this article. The 
Midnight Orchestra (Jerome Cohen-Olivar, 2015, Morocco-France), tells the story of a son 
(Gad Elmaleh), long gone from his native Morocco, who reconnects with the musicians 
with whom his Jewish father used to play. Dough (John Goldschmidt, 2015, UK-Hungary) 
is a sweet comedy about an old Jewish baker and his Muslim apprentice that helps revive 
him and his bakery. It exemplifies the tendencies of fiction filmmakers to extoll Jewish- 
Muslim friendships. Junction 48, an Israeli docu-fiction (Udi Aloni, 2015) about two young 
Palestinian rappers who struggle between the Israeli society’s and their own conservative 
community’s prejudices, again shows how some Israeli directors help to promote positive 
relations between Jews and Arabs. 
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Adieu, méres [Goodbye, Mothers] (Mohamed Ismail, 2008). 

al-‘Izz Bahdala [Mistreated by Affluence] (Togo Mizrahi, 1937). 

Al-Mandouban [The Two Representatives] (Togo Mizrahi, 1934). 

Ana Arabia (Amos Gitai, 2013). A one-sequence shot of 85 minutes. It is a moment in the life of a 
small community of outcasts, Jews and Arabs. 

Arna’s Children (Juliano Mer-Khamis, 2004). About Arna Mer-Khamis’s foundation of a theatre 
school for Palestinian refugee children. 

Au commencement, il était une fois des Juifs arabes (Serge Lalou, 1997). Documentary on Lalou’s parents’ 
village life in the south of Algeria. 

Back and Forth (Uri Rosenwaks, 2011). The director teaches Bedouin men to film their life. 

Bikkur Ha-Tizmoret [The Band’s Visit] (Eran Kolirin, 2007). Egyptian musicians on their way to play 
in Tel Aviv’s outskirts get stuck in a small development village. 

A Borrowed Identity/Dancing Arabs) (Eran Riklis, 2014). A gifted Arab student gets a scholarship to 
study in the best Israeli school and befriends a Jewish student. 

Budrus (Julia Bacha, 2010). The fight of Palestinian inhabitants in a small village against the security 
wall that would divide it. 

Cantique brodé [Embroidered Canticles] (Izza Genini, 1990). It is about matriiz, which alternates 
Arabic and Hebrew poetry in the same song. 

Chants pour un Shabbat/ [Shabbat Songs] (Izza Genini, 1989). Judeo-Moroccan songs for Shabbat 
with Rabbi Haim Louk. 

Ciao, Habiba (Sarah Benillouche, 2015). A documentary about Habiba Msika. 

Cup Final (Eran Riklis, 1991). An Israeli prisoner and his Palestinian guard share a passion for soccer. 

Dancing in Jaffa (Hilla Medalia, 2013). Pierre Dulaine, a native of Jaffa, comes back in his retirement 
to teach ballroom dancing to Jewish and Arab students. 

Devarim trilogy (Amos Gitai, 1995-1999), with Yom Yom, 1998, and Kadosh, 1999. 

Disengagement (Amos Gitai, 2007). An inside look at the disengagement in Gaza in 2005. 

Divine Intervention (Elia Suleiman, 2002). Separated by a checkpoint, two Palestinian lovers from 
Ramallah and Jerusalem try to arrange clandestine meetings. 
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Eden (Amos Gitai, 2001). A loose adaptation of Arthur Miller’s short story Homely Girl, A Life, 1992. 

El Gusto (Safinez Bousbia, 2011). The story of a mixed Jewish/Muslim Shaabi orchestra reunited 50 
years after the Algerian war separated them. 

Five Broken Cameras (Emad Burnat and Guy Davidi, 2011). 

Free Zone (Amos Gitai, 2005). 

Ha-Bayit Berechov Chelouche [The House on Chelouche Street] (Moshé Mizrahi, 1973). 

Jaffa (Keren Yedaya, 2010). 

Jews of Egypt (Amir Ramses, 2012). 

Kedma (Amos Gitai, 2002). 

Kippur (Amos Gitai, 2000). 

Lady Kul Arab (Ibtissam Mara’ana, 2008). An Arab beauty queen is forbidden to compete for the title 
by her relatives. 

La Danse du feu [Habiba M’sika/The Dance of Fire] (Selma Baccar, 1995). Biopic of the legendary 
Tunisian Jewish singer/actress during the Roaring Twenties. 

La Petite Jérusalem [Little Jerusalem] (Karin Albou, 2005). An Orthodox Tunisian Jewish philosophy 
student falls in love with an Algerian Muslim man. 

Le Chant des mariées [The Wedding Song] (Karin Albou, 2008). Two friends, one Jewish, the other 
Muslim, live through trying times during the Nazi occupation of Tunisia in 1942. 

Le Fils de Vautre [The Other Son] (Lorraine Levy, 2012). A young Israeli man discovers that he and a 
Palestinian baby were exchanged at birth. Life becomes complicated... 

Le Grand pardon (Alexandre Arcady, 1981). Two gangs, one Jewish, the other Muslim, wage war 
against each other. 

Le Nom des gens [The Names of Love] (Michel Leclerc, 2010). A comedy in which a leftist activist 
sleeps with her political enemies to convert them to socialism. 

Le Port des amours (Jacqueline Gozland, 1991). Documentary about the famous Algerian Jewish 
singer Reinette l’Oranaise. 

Les Hommes libres [Free Men] (Ismaél Ferroukhi, 2011). A fiction movie based on the legendary story 
of the Grand Mosque’s Rector saving Jews from the Nazis in Pari in 1942. 

Marock (Laila Marrakchi, 2005). 

Mauvaise foi [Bad Faith] (Roschdy Zem, 2006). Secular Muslim man and Jewish woman encounter 
difficulties telling their parents they want to marry. 

Mishpatei Hahaim [Life Sentences] (Yaron Shani and Nurit Kedar, 2013). 

Monsieur Ibrahim et les fleurs du Coran (Frangois Dupeyron, 2003). 

Nouba d’or et de lumiére [Nuba of Gold and Light] (Izza Genini, 2008). Documentary that showcases 
traditional Arabo-Andalusi music known as ‘la. 

Omar (Hani Abu-Assad, 2013). A Palestinian man agrees to work as an informant after he is forced 
to admit he helped kill an Israeli soldier. 

Oriented (Jake Witzenfeld, 2015). Three gay Palestinians living in Tel Aviv tell about their identity 
crises. 

Oii vas-tu Moshe? [Where Are You Going, Moshé?] (Hassan Benjelloun, 2010). 

Out in the Dark (Michael Mayer, 2012). 

Paradise Now (Hany Abu-Assad, 2005). 

Promised Land (Amos Gitai, 2004). First of his “Border” trilogy; followed by Free Zone and 
Disengagement. 

Promises (S. P. Goldberg, Justine Shapiro, Carlos Bolado, 2001). 

Racines Judéo-Arabes [Jewish-Arab Roots] (2005). 

Rana’s Wedding (Hany Abu-Assad, 2003). 

Said Kashua [Forever Scared] (Dorit Zimbalist, 2009). 

Seventy-seven Steps (Ibtissam Mara’ana, 2010). 

Shalom al-Dragoma [Shalom the Dragoman] (Togo Mizrahi, 1935). 

Shalom al-Riyadi [Shalom, the Sportsman] (Togo Mizrahi, 1937). 

al-Sifara fi'l-‘Imara [The Embassy in the Building] (Amr Arafa, 2005). 
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The Bubble/HaBu‘a (Eytan Fox, 2006). 

The Film Class (Uri Rosenwaks, 2007). The director teaches four Bedouin women how to film their 
village. 

The Human Turbine (Danny Verete, 2010). Jewish individuals set out to help Bedouins get water and 
electricity. 

The Invisible Men (Yariv Moser, 2012). 

The Lemon Tiee (Eran Riklis, 2009). A Palestinian woman whose lemon orchard is threatened because 
of its vicinity to a high Israeli official’s new house fights for her rights. 

The Syrian Bride (Eran Riklis, 2001). When Mona, a Druze woman who lives on the Israeli border, 
marries a Syrian Druze she has never seen, she must renounce seeing her family forever. 

The Time That Remains (Elia Suleiman, 2009). 

They Were Promised the Sea (Kathy Wazana, 2013). 

Tinghir-Jerusalem: Echoes from the Mellah (Kamal Hachkar, 2012). 

Tout ce qui brille [All That Glitters] (Géraldine Nakache and Hervé Mimran, 2010). Teenage comedy 
on living in the banlieue as opposed to glamorous Paris. 

Un été a la Goulette [Summer in La Goulette] (Férid Boughedir, 1996). Three friends of different 
faiths living in Tunisia in the 1960s must overcome their anger when their daughters vow to each 
lose their virginity with a man of another religion. 

Une bouteille a la mer [A Bottle in the Gaza Sea] (Thierry Binisti, 2011). A young Israeli woman and 
a young Palestinian man start a correspondence on the Internet. 

Villa Jasmin (Férid Boughedir, 2008). 

Wadi trilogy (Amos Gitai, 1981, 1991, 2001). Three movies made over 30 years, exploring mixed 
couples’ relationships in a poor place near Haifa where Jews and Arabs live side by side. 

Write Down: I Am an Arab (Ibtissam Mara’ana, 2014). Documentary on Mahmoud Darwish, ithe 
conic Palestinian national poet, and his love letters. 

Zarim [Strangers] (Guy Nattiv and Erez Tadmor, 2007). 

Zero Degrees of Separation (Elle Flanders, 2005). 

Zeytoun, (Eran Riklis, 2012). A young boy, a Palestinian refugee, wants to visit his ancestral home and 
helps an Israeli IDF pilot escape PLO captivity. 
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Music 


Muslim-Jewish sonic encounters 


Edwin Seroussi 


Music can elicit very different reactions ranging from harmonious sharing to passionate 
contestation. For this reason, the field of music (i.e., the entire network of music making, 
consumption, transmission and thought: religious, ethical, philosophical) has traditionally 
been a fertile ground for discussing the entanglement between Jews and Muslims. This 
musical encounter is described through a series of discrete scenes spanning an extensive 
period of time and covering wide geographical spaces. 


Introduction in two scenes 


We open with two reports about Muslim-Jewish encounters in the field of music, one from 
the present and the other from a relatively recent past. 


Although many of the Israeli musicians had come to Morocco for the first time, they 
made sure to safeguard and foster the legacy established by their parents when they 
left Morocco for Israel decades ago. With their voices and instruments, they declared 
war on cultural amnesia, reinforcing the festival’s mandate to bring together Muslims 
and Jews through music. “This festival is ... dedicated to our children who want to 
re-appropriate this common memory,” said André Azoulay, a senior advisor of King 
Mohammed VI. “New generations of both Jewish and Muslim talents (are playing) 
together to ... prolong the beauty and magic of singing.” 

Participating for the third time in the festival was Mahmoud Jamal Al-Rifai, a 
Palestinian from East Jerusalem who founded the Jerusalem Cooperation for Research 
and Development (JRCD). Al-Rifai aims to introduce in Jerusalem a festival like that 
of Essaouira’s to further promote Arabo-Jewish understanding. For him, the festival is 
a shining example of how music succeeds where politics fails — that is, it has the power 
to bring people together on neutral grounds, where ideologies are muted. Al-Rifai’s 
sentiments and words were beautifully illustrated in a concert where Palestinian and 
Israeli musicians performed side by side. Dialna (lit. “something that is ours” in Arabic), 
an Israeli group performing in the Judaeo-Andalusian musical tradition, together with 
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Neta Elkayam, an Israeli singer of Moroccan origin proudly stood on stage alongside 
Maher Khalil Deeba, a Palestinian singer from East Jerusalem. All playing to the same, 
driving rhythm (albeit in different languages), the musicians that evening sent a message 
of hope to the world, proclaiming the power of art over politics in the process.’ 


This first passage promotes the axiom that music is the field of cultural production in 
which relations between Jews (Israelis in this case) and Muslims (Palestinians in this case) 
appear to have been prosperous or at least offer some solace from their tense interactions and 
unequal power relations in the present. Naive views such as the one included in this report 
from the 2013 musical festival in Essaouira (Morocco) are informed by two basic tenets: 


1 Contemporary Judeo-Islamic tensions are a politicized disruption of an otherwise 
pastoral relation in the past caused by Western colonialism and Zionism, what Mark R. 
Cohen has dubbed the “myth” of Muslim-Jewish coexistence.’ 

2 The power of music to overcome conflict is based on its healing potential. This faculty 
is rooted in music’s effect on the human psyche, its overriding of cultural barriers set 
by language and ability to suspend conflict, at least temporarily during performances, or 
even transform conflictive scenarios into peaceful ones.* 


However, music can also become an arena in which conflict between Jews and Muslim is 
displayed. Let us then examine another scene: 


Isang for the first time at the Municipal Theatre of Blida (a city south-west from Algiers) 
on November 13 [1929] on the occasion of a gala performance in which [the famous 
Algerian actor and comedian] Rachid Ksentini [1887-1944] created his piece “N’habbh 
ketabi” [sic]... There took place a small incident during the opening of the concert, in 
which all the artists, except me, were Jewish. The full hall — so full that it rendered a 
cachet of 16200 francs, something like 2 million Algerian francs — was booing copiously 
calling me with loud cries. Victor Audisio [impresario and former director of the Opera 
of Algeria] who had come to drop the curtain told me that I should not engage Jewish 
artists anymore. I tried, in defiance of all modesty, to explain that [booing] on the account 
of the impatience that the public had to see me enter [the stage]. However, there was to 
be sure a bit of anti-Semitism in this situation. It originated, I think, from the very recent 
creation of the association “Andalouisia”: Laho Serror, Bouchara, Ledjam, Berhoum 
among others. In the mind of our public, the founding of this new society aimed at 
hurting the one of Mahieddiene. And that, they will not acknowledge, was what they 
wanted the Jews present in the hall to understand.* 


This is the voice of one of the most prominent artists of twentieth-century Algeria, the 
singer, actor, and impresario Mahieddine Bachetarzi (d. 1986) after whom the national 
theatre of Algeria is called. Algeria offers one of the richest settings for studying Judeo- 
Islamic relations in music in their logue durée due to the proportionately large role Jews 
played in the musical life of this country at least since the early stages of the colonial 
period. * Bachetarzi’s three-volume autobiography, from where this quote emanates, is a 
fascinating first-hand testimony about the complex Judeo-Muslim musical encounter in 
Algeria during the critical first half of the twentieth century. A strong anti-colonial (and 
implicitly anti-Jewish) rhetoric permeates Bacheterzi’s autobiography, written during the 
bloody battle for Algeria and in the aftermath of independence from France (1962). Yet, 
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its first volume treating his early life (1919-1939) is rich with references to Bachetarzi’s 
Jewish masters and colleagues. These references disclose a long history of mixed respect 
and jealousy, admiration and disdain, that dominated Jewish-Muslim relations in the field 
of urban music, especially in Algiers. 

The tension that Bachetarzi describes in the quotation above as reigning in the theatre at 
Blida that night of November 1929 is symptomatic of this complex relation. In an oblique, 
somehow sarcastic, manner, Bacheterzi reflects his own hidden resentment toward the 
ethno-religious exclusivity of the new Jewish ensemble that competes with his own orchestra 
(the Moutrabia), disclosing the growing segregation between Jewish and Muslim musicians 
as the Algerian national liberation movement gained momentum. 

Nevertheless, the tense episode in Blida does not hamper Bachetarzi’s recognition of 
his debt to his Jewish coreligionists and his affect for them; his accusation of anti-Semitic 
feelings in the Algerian audience in the quoted passage is remarkable. A promising mosque 
singer, Bachetarzi abandoned the clergy as a young person to become the protégé of Edmond 
Yafil, the Jewish musician who contributed critically to the renewal of the Algerian Andalusi 
music repertoire during the colonial period.° After complaining about the indifference of his 
Muslim fellows to their national musical heritage, Bachetarzi recounts his first encounter 
with Yafil in 1919:’ 


Yafil: Did Mufti Boukandoura tell you that you have a treasure in your throat? 
Bachetarzi: Not really, Monsieur Yafil, but this is my understanding. 

Will you be happy to continue singing in the mosques? 

Oui, Monsieur Yafil. 

Until the day your voice shakes and you will start to harm it? 

Oui, Monsieur Yafil. 

And you will stay quietly behind the counter of your store, as your father did? 
Oui, Monsieur Yafil. 

Indeed, you are a little imbecile. 

Then, Monsieur Yafil, what can be done to avoid being an imbecile? 


GSO OKO 


Bachetarzi, at the time a young devoted Muslim, wittily depicts himself as a humble 
subordinate of his senior Jewish mentor. A memorable scene if one considers the traditional 
power relations between Muslims and Jews in Algeria, and in general, in the world of Islam. 
This dialogue needs to be read in a colonial context, whereas the Jew is potentially an agent 
for or intermediary of the authority of the French colonizer. However, when he recalled 
his youthful dialogue with Yafil, Bachetarzi was the venerated master of the Algerian stage 
writing in a Jew-less independent Algeria. Therefore, behind the theatrical, sardonic staging 
of the dialogue lies a sincere respect and appreciation for the dedication of Yafil the Jew 
(Bachetarzi uses the politically correct French term “israélite” and not “juif”) to the Arab 
musical heritage. Bachetarzi adds: “Edmond Yafil was for me an admirable master. He only 
had one passion in his life: Arab music.” 

The cohabitation of Algerian Muslim and Jewish musicians became to this day a hallmark 
for the idealized relations between both communities in the past, in spite of the complete 
physical estrangement of Algerian Jews from their motherland. Scholarly writings reproduce 
such a paradigm of Judeo-Muslim relations as, for example, does the contemporary Algerian 
writer Hadj Milani: “...the collaboration between Muslims and Jews (in Andalusi music) 
was vital for the preservation of this rich common cultural heritage; a cultural heritage that 
was greatly celebrated in Algeria, even to the point of being mythologized.”§ 
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Social and religious background to Muslim-Jewish relations in 
music 


As we have seen, music can elicit very different reactions ranging from harmonious sharing 
to passionate contestation. For this reason, the field of music, i.e., the entire network of 
music making (composing and performing); music consumption (listening and purchasing); 
music transmission (learning and conservation); and music thinking (religious, ethical, 
philosophical) has traditionally been a fertile ground for discussing the entanglement 
between Jews and Muslims. 

Close to 1,500 years of musical contacts over the vast Islamic spaces ranging from the 
Maghreb to the eastern confines of Iran cannot be summarized in a short survey, nor even 
in a long one.’ Clearly, inhabiting the same spaces for such a long period led to a diversified 
Judeo-Islamic sharing of musical capital because of physical proximity, power relations, 
and mutual dependence. Discussing such entangled musical encounters between Jews and 
Muslims as one in a remote village in the Yemenite hinterland with another one in a soiree 
of the cosmopolitan Cairo intelligentsia of the 1930s is a daring intellectual undertaking 
that is beyond the scope of this chapter. Thus, in the spirit of the introduction, this text 
will unfold as a series of scenes from specific places and times that complicate the prevalent 
harmonizing views of Muslim-Jewish relations in the field of music in the past while being 
attentive also to conflict and tension. One must not, however, emphasize this later view, 
the one that Mark Cohen has called “counter-myth” (.e., a “neo-lachrymose conception” 
of Jewish history under Islamic rule as a relentless tribulation).'° Schroeter’s suggestion 
that historical analyses of Muslim-Jewish relations “had been guided by the political 
preoccupations of the times [in which the analyses appeared]” is warranted here.'! Neither 
the model of tolerance (nineteenth-century German scholarship) and symbiosis (as 
represented by the scholarship of Shelomo Dov Goitein) nor the one of persistent suffering 
and persecution can explain Jewish-Muslim relations in music. Balancing the wide palette 
of contrasting types of encounters in music making and consuming that emerge from ever- 
changing social and political circumstances entangling Jews and Muslims is the soundest 
approach to the topic.” 

A few crucial remarks regarding Islamic attitudes to music are due here, for they serve as 
an important background against which Muslim-Jewish relations in music unfolded. Briefly, 
mainstream Islamic orthodoxy sees music as a problematic domain of human culture. 
Mustafa Sabri (d. 1954 in Egypt), one of the last shaikhulislam (highest religious authority) of 
the Ottoman Empire, summarized this position in 1910, in one of the most lenient rulings 
on music ever written by a major Islamic authority: 


Whether it is through natural/physiological means or instruments, or tunes, depending 
on the kind or the different ways, music may be forbidden or disliked or even allowed 
according to some Islamic religious edicts. However, it is also known that Islam avoids 
absolutely accepting or remaining indifferent to the issue of music. It is this latter fact, 
i.e., a sort of position by Islam, of cautioning by not allowing music, or encouraging 
it without reservation... Firstly, music is a useless activity which in fact, is a state of 
passiveness.... such an inactivity, which is inherent in those so-called professions, did 
not escape the attention of our religion. Secondly, the benefit and pleasure taken from 
music involves a meaning of deep slavery in passion. Since Islam is the only enemy of 
passiveness and slavery in passion, an important duty of Islam is to search their traces in 
unexpected hide-outs." 
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Of course, such a one-dimensional opinion cannot cover the complexity of nuances and 
registers in the Islamic attitudes to music during almost a millennium and a half.'* Even the 
concept of music itself in the context of Islam is a problematic one for it is borrowed from 
Western culture. Yet, even by the most liberal standards, music and, to be more specific, 
the powers of music have been seen as a latent threat to proper religious conduct and social 
stability throughout the history of the Islamic religion and state. 

This prevalent attitude of the Muslim clergy did not avert, of course, the development 
of extremely rich musical cultures throughout the Arab, Persian, and Turkish empires and 
modern nation-states. The point is that such an attitude opened a social space for music making 
by minorities’ musicians, especially instrumentalists (i.e., makers of “meaningless” music). 
Considering vocal and instrumental music separately is crucial to any discussion of music 
in the world of Islam. The power of the naked voice in Islamic religious spheres relegated 
instrumental music to the realm of the profane, the debased profession of entertainers 
in markets, parties, and cafés. In fact, the pervasiveness of human singing and absence of 
instrumental music was also a hallmark of the synagogue. Thus, making instrumental music 
among the traditional Jewish communities of Islam (i.e., prior to European colonialism 
and modernity) was simply the result of the acquisition of proficiency in professions that 
were demeaned by the Muslim majority and yet lucrative. Jews filled, therefore, a relatively 
disproportionate role in performing instrumental music and maintaining Arab, Turkish, 
and Persian musical traditions throughout the Muslim world, a situation that created ample 
space for Jewish-Muslim musical interaction, collaboration, and tension.’° 

The engagement of Jews in music making as a kind of social cul-de-sac was not only the 
outcome of the low esteem of this craft in the eyes of the Muslim majority. In Shrite areas, 
where Jews were literally ostracized due to the najdsat (uncleanness) libel, many restrictions 
regulating physical contact were imposed upon them, leading to a very precarious financial 
situation. For Persian Jewish families with little or no capital, service for hire was the only 
available means of income. Music making was the least physically demanding and comparably 
most lucrative among these services. Najdsat, and other Shi'ite restrictions “turned a portion 
of the Jewish population of Persia into professional entertainers in general, and motrebs 
(instrumentalists) in particular.”'® 

Making music professionally implied dependence on the demands of the market and 
the creation of spaces for its supply. Jewish musicians performed for Muslims especially in 
cafés owned by Jews that were allowed to supply alcoholic beverages that Muslims could 
not consume in other establishments.'? As an example, we can look at the city of Tunis 
for which we have a continuous supply of information regarding Jewish musicians. Tunis, 
hosted by the mid-nineteenth century a relatively large Jewish community of around 15,000. 
Moses Margoliouth (d. 1881), a Polish-born British-Jewish convert to Christianity, Hebrew 
scholar, and vicar writing from Tunis in 1847 reported: 


There are about sixty musicians in this city, who get their livelihood by playing in the 
different coffee-houses, for which they are paid by the landlord; fifty-three out of the 
sixty are Jews, and are distinguished ... by their superior skill of their art.'® 


A 1908 report on the Jewish community of Tunis by a representative of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, a Paris-based modernizing educational network, mentions twenty-one 
full-time Jewish musicians among the parents of the local AIU school.’ Tunis was by no 
means the only city where Jewish musicians interacted with Muslims in Tunisia. A report 
from Sousse dated in 1918 refers to al-Sahaliyya: 
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An Arabic music ensemble consisting of Arab and Jewish musicians, and there was 
always happiness for the inhabitants of Susa when they heard on many occasions new 
Arabic and Jewish melodies (among them the Zionist march Hatiqvah) played [by this 
ensemble] with great perfection. The ensemble was conducted by Mr Alhadi al-Sheriff.° 


However, the music market in Tunis was bilateral, for there were situations in which 
Jews employed Muslims musicians. Rabbi Abraham Ibn Masa (Tetuan, ca.1680-Tunis 1733) 
testifies: 


I witnessed a scandal...[Jews from Tunis] bring to their houses in holidays, and 
sometimes on week days, gentiles who play kinnor [Arab. kamanja] and nevel [Arab. 
‘ad]| and tof [drum, probably tar] and halil [wind instrument, perhaps the ghayta]... and 
men intermingle with women.”! 


Jewish musical geography under Islam 


Understanding the geography and history of the Jewish presence under the abode of Islam 
is essential to the nuanced understanding of musical relations in terms of place and time. 
Established scholarly divisions of the Jews of Islam into cultural areas are relevant to the 
present discussion.” For the sake of musical studies, I propose the following cultural areas: 
Morocco, the Maghreb (North Africa under Ottoman domination), the Arab Middle East 
(Egypt, Palestine, Greater Syria, and Mesopotamia), Turkey and the Balkans (the core of 
the Ottoman Empire), Kurdistan, and the Persian territories. Such a division has not only 
a historical and geographical logic but encapsulates linguistic and stylistic musical criteria. 

Most of the Muslim-Jewish musical encounters occurred in times when power relations 
and the structuring of social life were determined by large empires. Yet, within these imperial 
frameworks, musical traditions were paradoxically local in character. The atomization of 
the social order within these vast administrative units left musicians exercising their art 
throughout their lives within the confines of one village or city and their surroundings in 
spite of the flexibility of boundaries characteristic of large empires. However, that same 
imperial laxity in terms of frontiers also allowed for the free movement of musical capital 
within vast territories. Thus, for example, Jewish musicians and poets traveling in the height 
of the Middle Ages from Baghdad to al-Andalus and back (or vice versa) probably played 
a role in the establishment of the Western Arab and Jewish musical tradition. Among the 
documented cases is the Baghdadi cantor (Heb. hazzan) Joseph Al-Baradani (d. ca. 999) who 
visited the Maghreb. Another well-known example is the poet Dunash ben Labrat Halevi (d. 
ca. 990). Born probably in Fez, Morocco, and educated in Baghdad under the tutelage of the 
great R. Sa‘adya Ga’on, young Dunash settled in Cérdoba, the flourishing cultural capital 
of the Western Caliphate and became a favorite at the sumptuous Jewish court of Hasdai 
Ibn Shaprut. He introduced to Hebrew poetry, both sacred and secular, Arabic quantitative 
meters ushering in a new era in Andalusi Hebrew poetry and music.” 

In the modern period, with the restructuring of the Islamic world into nation-states 
(presidential or monarchic, secular or religious), Jewish musicians acquired wider visibility 
and renown on a national level. Yet national boundaries were not less porous than imperial 
ones. Distinguished artists developed international careers, certainly with the development of 
modern means of communication and music transmission. At the same time, this period also 
witnessed the uprooting of Jewish musicians from the Islamic lands that they had inhabited 
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for so many generations. Put differently, the quality and content of Judeo-Islamic musical 
encounters until the modern colonial and post-colonial periods were more localized, with 
the exception perhaps of court musicians, who were more mobile. Within these distinctive 
cultural areas were strikingly different patterns of Judeo-Islamic musical relations contingent 
to patterns of dwelling (i.e., urban versus rural areas) or contexts of performance (i.e., courts, 
cafes, or private homes). Certainly, however, no extra-musical goals characteristic of modern 
discourses, such as the possibility of improving relations between denominations through 
music, were factors in the forging of pre-modern Judeo-Muslims musical contacts. 

Morocco offers a good example of the complexity embedded in treating interfaith 
musical relations while paying attention to the uniqueness of place and time. Different 
Jewish populations existed within the kingdom of Morocco, and their constituency and 
culture changed over time, sometimes dramatically.** As the only non-Muslim minority 
in the country, Jews in Morocco played a unique role in the maintenance of local musical 
cultures. Usually protected by the ever-changing ruling monarchies of this kingdom, Jews 
in Morocco also suffered from sporadic oppression, especially in times of political instability. 
Yet until modernity, and in some circles until the present, there was never doubt that Jews 
constituted an integral component of the fluctuating Muslim kingdom of Morocco. Thus 
their role in Moroccan musical life was always a given; they also shared the unique “sound” 
of Morocco that on the one hand differs from the rest of the Maghreb by lacking (until the 
twentieth century) Eastern (especially Ottoman) musical elements while, on the other, it 
shares a great deal with Western Algerian urban music due to the porous frontier between 
the two countries. 

Until the French Protectorate (1912-1956), there were several distinctive Jewish musical 
cultures in Morocco that had diverse contacts with the Muslim ones. The Berber Jewish 
(Amazigh) traditions shared ahwash practices with their neighbors.” The “Sephardic” ones 
consisted of crossovers between indigenous and Iberian traditions brought by the massive 
immigration from Spain prior to and after 1492 in the major imperial cities such as Fez, 
Marrakesh, and Meknes. Finally, the “Spanish” tradition was characteristic of the northern 
enclaves around the cities of Tangiers and Tetuan in which Jews spoke Judeo-Spanish. 

Different styles of music in Morocco entailed interfaith collaborations.” In the imperial 
cities, for example, the Andalusi style in its classical venue (al-Ala) or popular strands (sha’abt) 
created spaces for joint performances on behalf of Muslim, Jewish, or mixed audiences. 
Jews also maintained these Andalusi music styles within their own religious frameworks, 
liturgical and paraliturgical.?” While in the more sophisticated urban music spaces Jews and 
Muslims in Morocco shared venerable repertoires on almost equal grounds, in the field of 
folksong they had separate traditions. A rich Judeo-Arabic song repertoire, oral and written, 
developed in the imperial cities, while in the Spanish northern areas dominated by Spain, 
Jews continued to sing Iberian romances in Judeo-Spanish.”* 

However, when the modern music industry arrived in colonial Morocco, renowned 
Jewish artists were there to supply the most favored local repertoires on a national level. The 
most celebrated case, a case that can serve as a paradigm of the role of professional Jewish 
performers who emerged from the rank of folk singers to achieve popular stardom in the 
Maghreb, is the famous Zohra El Fassia (d. 1994). 

Zohra El Fassia’s life is a story of astounding stardom as much as a tragedy of displacement. 
Born within a family of modest means, El Fassia was already popular in the 1930s. She became 
a legend in Morocco, an artist admired by both Muslims and Jews who became the court singer 
of King Mohammed V (r. 1927-1961). She was the first Moroccan woman to write, compose, 
and perform songs in public and the first one to record commercially for major labels such as 
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Colombia Records and Gramophone Company. In the 1940s, she was the leader of her own 
band, and her voice entered Moroccan homes thanks to the radio, crossing over into Algeria 
where she was also well known. Her contribution to modern Moroccan music, especially to 
the malhiin genre (long urban strophic songs in dialectical Arabic), is widely recognized, but 
her musical repertoire included many other genres such as the sha’abi, gharnati, djiri, and hawzi 
(all genres related to Andalusi music from Algeria) as well as modern European-tinged popular 
songs. In 1962, El Fassia immigrated to Israel and settled in the southern port of Ashkelon, 
under conditions extremely different from those she enjoyed in Morocco. There she fell into 
total obscurity. A poem written by the Moroccan-Israeli poet Erez Biton, Zohra El Fassia’s 
Song (1976), describes the tragic post-immigration downfall of this celebrated Arab Jewish 
musician. 


Singer at Muhammad the Fifth’s court in Rabat, Morocco 
they say when she sang 

soldiers fought with knives 

to clear a path through the crowd 

to reach the hem of her skirt 

to kiss the tips of her toes 

to leave her a piece of silver as a sign of thanks. 

Zohra El Fassia 

Now you can find her in Ashkelon 

[in the quarter] Antiquities 3 

by the welfare office the smell 

of leftover sardine cans on a wobbly three-legged table 
the stunning royal carpets stained on the Jewish Agency cot 
spending hours in a bathrobe 

in front of the mirror 

with cheap make-up 

when she says: 

“Mohammad Cinque 

Apple of our eyes.” 

You don’t really get it at first. 

Zohra El Fassia’s voice is hoarse 

her heart is clear 

her eyes are full of love. 

Zohra El Fassia 


The two sharply contrasting scenes depicted in this realistic poem, fame and disgrace, 
reflect the tragic experience of Arab Jewish artists who, forced to leave their countries of 
origin due to deep socio-political reconfigurations, did not gain recognition in their new 
country. In her first years in Israel, Zohra El Fassia was still able to record for the local 
record company Koliphon in Tel Aviv-Jaffa, a pioneer company founded and still owned by 
the Azoulay Brothers, entrepreneurs who had arrived in Israel from Morocco a few years 
before El Fassia, but her voice eventually faded out. After her death, the memory of her 
surfaced among members of a generation that looks back to the past with nostalgic eyes. The 
posthumous tribute organized in her honor in 2009 during the sixth annual Festival of the 
Atlantic Andalusias, held in Essaouira, is a testimony of this celebration of a Judeo-Arabic 
musical symbiosis in Morocco.*° 
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In spite of the copious shared spaces of music making that we have observed in Morocco as 
well as in Algeria, religious authorities sometimes enforced separation between Muslims and 
Jews at public events where music was played in this part of the Islamic world. The following 
anecdote told by the British traveler James Richardson is set in the rather cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the thriving nineteenth-century port city of Essaouira in southern Morocco. It 
tells of a marabout, a spiritual or saintly Islamic authority, forcing a prominent local Muslim 
leader not to attend a lavish wedding between members of the notable Jewish merchants’ 
circle of the city, a social event in which the European society of Essaouira participated. In 
this case, the Muslim religious authority enforced the veto against intermingling with all 
dhimmis, Jews (local subjects) and Christians (colonizers), in a life-cycle ceremony and, for 
our purposes, from attending an event in which music and dance (including the anxiety 
created by female performers) were the prime entertainment. 


Very different, indeed, was another distinguished wedding at which I had the honour of 
assisting, and which all the European consuls and their families attended, with the élite 
of the society of Mogador [Essaouira]; this was the marriage of M. Bittern, of Gibraltar, 
with Miss Amram Melek.*! The bridegroom was the Portuguese Consul, the bride, the 
daughter of the greatest Jewish merchant of the south, and consequently the Emperor’s 
greatest and most honoured debtor. The celebration of this wedding lasted fourteen days. 

On the grand day, a ball and supper were given. All the Moors of the town came 
to see the Christians and their ladies dance. Our musician, or fiddler, kept away from 
some petty pique, and we were accordingly reduced to the hard necessity of making 
use of a drum and whistling, both to keep up our spirits and serve up the quadrilles. We 
had, however, some good singing to make up for the disappointment. His Excellency 
the Governor intended to have honoured us with his presence, but he gave way to 
the remonstrance of an inflexible marabout, who declared it a deadly sin to attend the 
marriages of Jews and Christians.” 


Concealed voices: Muslim and Jewish women making music 


So far in this article, it is self-understood that “musicians” automatically meant “men.” Yet, 
as we have already seen above in the case of Zohra El Fassia, the voice of women played 
a major role in the soundscape shared by both Islam and Judaism, even if such a voice 
was conceptualized as a source of anxiety by the male sound-gaze. In traditional settings, 
both Muslim and Jewish, women’s voices were suppressed from male spheres by religious 
legislation and thus removed to exclusively feminine spaces.*? There were several sources 
for this rigid segregation. Singing and dancing slave girls (qiyan; sing. qayna), a major form of 
entertainment from the Jahiltya period that continued well into the Islamic era, was always 
a symbol of temptation and lasciviousness in the eyes of religious authorities.** The banning 
of men from listening to a woman’s voice in Jewish halakhah (religious legislation) following 
the Talmudic interdiction (TB Berakhot 24a) was probably rooted in similar practices 
among Gentiles in Greco-Roman times. The point is that Jews and Muslims shared in the 
discrimination against the female voice. Yet, even in the traditional society, feminine voices 
sang and played in segregated or mixed settings. In the modern period, women’s voices rose 
from their traditional confinement into the public sphere, as popular female singers started 
to appear in theatres and movies and to make commercial recordings that were transmitted 
in radio broadcasts. The case of Zohra El Fassia discussed above amply exemplifies this new 
trend. 
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The craving for Arabic music by exiled Jews of Islam was such that the interdiction 
of listening to the voice of a woman did not hold even among observant Jews from Arab 
countries. A revealing testimony by Rabbi Avraham Shammah, a rather moderate voice from 
Jerusalem and scion of a prestigious rabbinical family from Aleppo, describes a well-known 
and widespread practice comon among Orthodox Jews of Arab culture in Israel as well as in 
other diasporas: 


From my childhood until my adulthood ... [heard the best music, both from the Orient 
and the West, even when performed by female singers, and even at live performances. 
Apparently, the principle is based on the fact that there is no intent here for some 
forbidden [sexual] pleasure. [People] have testified to me that there were Torah- 
observant Jews at the performances of the famous Egyptian singer, Umm Kulthum 
[Egypt’s most famous twentieth-century singer], and even more than that, they listened 
to her songs and learned them well, even though some of the songs had inappropriate 
words. Prayer leaders (among them scholars) used her tunes until this day, with the 
approval of halakhic authorities, who knew quite well the source [of these tunes].*° 


Clearly, this passage reveals that, religious legislation aside, the cross-pollination between 
female and male musical repertoires remained a constant feature among Jews in the lands of 
Islam and in their post-colonial diasporas. 


Tales of displacement 


The almost total displacement of the Jews from the lands of Islam in the modern period 
is a crucial factor in understanding the present-day state of Islamic-Jewish relations in 
music. Starting with the nineteenth century migrations to the New World in the wake of 
economic and political instability of the Ottoman Empire and the rising of Arab nationalism 
and ending with the massive post-1948 relocations after the establishment of Israel, Jewish 
musical capital moved away from its original areas of gestation in the lands of Islam. The 
last major chapter of this saga of relocation occurred in 1962. It followed the independence 
of Algeria, when an entire raft of Algerian Jewish musicians who were, as we have seen, a 
backbone of the local entertainment industry during the colonial period moved to France, 
where it had been a presence since the 1940s. 

This Judeo-Muslim musical capital eventually resurfaced as a major component in the 
daily constitution of individual and collective spaces of the Jews of Islam wherever they 
resettled. Taking these dislocations of musical capital in toto, one can point out four new 
situations in which music from the lands of Islam plays a vital role in contemporary Jewish 
life: 


* as a tool for the remembrance and staging of an often idyllic past of Judeo-Muslim 
relations in the “Old World”; 

¢ as a theme in the national conflicts of the Middle East, centering on the question of 
ownership of music; 

* as a subject of contention or a marker of difference between conflicting ethnic groups 
within the Israeli Jewish society or conflicting ethno-national groups within the Israeli 
state; and 

* as a component of what I generally label “Music and Peace” initiatives in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. 
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A notable example of the first point is the case of the Syrian Jews in Brooklyn, studied 
admirably by Kaufman Shelemay. This study shows how Arabic musical performances in 
Jewish community events, most of them religious ones, create opportunities for revisiting 
Muslim spaces that are not available anymore to Jews. On the other hand, modern technology 
and communication allow for a constant flow of Arab musical capital anywhere around the 
globe. In this case, Jews and Muslims share music without having tangible contacts.*” 

The second point shows how nation states, the stamp of modern social order, with their 
appetite to define boundaries through the management of a specific collection of cultural 
capitals, create questions of ownership that never arose in pre-modern periods. An interesting 
specimen is Farag El-Antari’s book The Zionist Plunder of Arabic Music, first published in 1997.** 
This text includes various claims of “Zionist schemes” to appropriate the Arabic musical 
heritage, a conspiracy that started, according to El-Antari, with prominent German-Jewish 
musicologists of the Berlin School such as Robert Lachmann and Curt Sachs around the 
1932 Congress of Arabic Music in Cairo. Of course, the least significant statement that could 
be said about these two luminaries of musicology is that they were Zionists (Lachmann 
moved to Jerusalem in 1936 as a victim of circumstances and died shortly thereafter in 1939). 
Among the accusations of Zionist usurpations of Arabic music brought by El-Antari are 
claims that the harp is of Hebrew, rather than of Pharaonic, origin and claims that the music 
of the great Egyptian-Karaite composer Da’ud Husni belongs to the Jewish rather than to 
the Arabic tradition. Clearly, such a text could not have surfaced prior to the recalcitrant 
opposition of Egyptian intellectuals to the 1979 peace treaty between Egypt and Israel. 

Another nationalist moment of musical confrontation between Jews and Muslims took 
place in the early years of the Turkish Republic. To understand this moment, one needs 
to remember that Jewish musicians in the Ottoman Empire played a vital role in the 
transmission of learned music in the courts. Among the latest artists of this lineage of Jewish 
Ottoman musicians that goes back to the sixteenth century was the Izmir-born cantor Isaac 
(Izak) Algazi (d. 1950). Algazi became one of the most prominent figures at a national level 
after settling in Istanbul sometime after World War I. He was particularly active in fostering 
relations between the Jewish community and the emerging Turkish Republic authorities. 
He was an enthusiastic republican and admirer of Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. This republican 
policy was advocated by the Judeo-Spanish weekly of Istanbul, La Voz de Oriente, which 
Algazi founded with Moise Dalmedico in 1930, serving as its editor until 1933. One scene 
in Algazi’s life can serve as another paradigm of the challenges facing distinguished Jewish 
musicians with the rise of modern nationalism in the lands of Islam. In 1932, Atatiirk invited 
Algazi and some distinguished Turkish Muslim musicians to a session at the Dolma Bahce 
palace. Sharply divergent accounts of this encounter have survived, reflecting contrasting 
narratives of Judeo-Muslim relations in music. Jewish sources stress the admiration 
of Atatiirk for the Jewish singer’s musical gifts and general erudition. As a token of this 
appreciation, Atatiirk gave Algazi a signed copy of the Qur’an in Turkish. The accounts of 
Muslim participants in this event convey quite the opposite, stressing the contempt that the 
president showed toward his Jewish citizen who, among other faults, mispronounced the 
Turkish texts of the songs he sang. The giving of the Qur’an was from this perspective an 
innuendo suggesting conversion to Islam.*? Whatever interpretation of this event one adopts, 
the fact is that shortly after this encounter with Atatiirk, Algazi left Turkey for Paris and later 
South America. As with most of his colleagues, he died far away from the land in which he 
and his ancestors had contributed so much for several centuries to one of the most erudite 
musical repertoires of the lands of Islam. To be sure, a few Jewish musicians did remain in 
the Turkish Republic, mostly to serve their severely diminished congregation.” 
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The third type of use of the musical past by Jews of Islam takes place in Israel, a young 
multicultural society shaped by a constant negotiation between diverse, and at times colliding, 
visions of Israeliness. The East-West divide, usually couched in terms of Sephardic/Oriental 
versus Ashkenazi heritage, is the most notable one. Music is the field of cultural production 
in which these alternative visions are most openly debated and exhibited in public spaces. 

However, this East-West binary dichotomy is rather simplistic. Music conceptualized 
in Israel as “Oriental” and identified with the Sephardic/Mizrahi Jewish segment of the 
population is in fact Western popular music tinged with “Mediterranean” elements, such as 
vocal inflexions and particular musical instruments (especially the Greek bouzouki).*! On 
the other hand, the location of Israel in the Middle East and the intermingling of Jewish 
and Palestinian musicians in the past and present have generated musical collaborations as 
much as musical conflicts.” In this sense, Judeo-Muslim musical encounters in Israel bear 
a resemblance with those that we have seen in the lands of Islam prior to the establishment 
of Israel. In this unprecedented historical situation in which Jews have power over Muslims, 
a claim of musical colonialism could be made as well-known Palestinian folk tunes (several 
of rural or Bedouin origin) became modern Hebrew songs in the early twentieth century. 
Such musical adaptations exposed the Orientalist strand embedded in the making of 
Zionist culture that imagined traces of the “ancient” Hebrew nation in the culture of the 
contemporary Palestinian fallahin (agriculturalists).° 

While local musical memories from the lands of Islam continue to be perpetuated in 
Israeli soundscapes by members of the second and third generations of immigrants in 
discrete “ethnic” spaces such as synagogues, music from neighboring Arabic countries enjoys 
popularity among a wide spectrum of Mizrahi Jews and sometimes a few Ashkenazi members 
of the intelligentsia. An example is the latent presence of Umm Kulthum’s figure and voice 
in many strands of the Israeli Jewish musical imagination. We have mentioned above the 
use of melodies from Umm Kulthum’s songs for the singing of sacred Hebrew poetry in 
synagogues. However, Israeli concert halls and festivals of “world music” or “Music and 
Peace” are often inhabited by the sound memory of the great Egyptian diva. 

Finally, the barrage of “Music and Peace” initiatives in relation to the modern national- 
religious conflict in the Middle East insists on the theme of the power of music to heal and 
foster tolerance that we encountered at the opening of this chapter. We can only add now that 
some of these initiatives rely on memories of shared musical spaces of Muslims and Jews, a 
sample of which we have examined here. A thorough critical examination of these initiatives 
is beyond the scope of this chapter but is certainly a subject worth discussing. 


Concluding remarks 


Interactions in music between Muslim and Jews were profuse, spanning from the inception 
of Islam up to our time and covering all genres (vocal and instrumental), registers (urban and 
rural, religious and profane), and genders. Of course, the intensity of such interaction varied 
from place to place and from time to time. For example, interactions were much closer 
among Muslims and Jews who were engaged in mystical practices. There are innumerable 
accounts of Jews attending, or at least being aware of, Sufi ceremonies and vice versa until 
recent times. This connection was particularly strong in Ottoman Thrace and Anatolia. An 
account from Serres (Turk. Serrai, today in northeast Greece) reads as follows: 


The Mevlevi dervish monks [nezirim] were founded [in the days of Sultan Selim IL, 
1566-1574] in every important Ottoman city. The followers of this order accompanied 
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their rituals with a “ney,” a type of long flute that emits pleasant and gloomy music, full 
of yearning and heart piercing. Jewish cantors [hazzanim], singers [mezammerim] and 
poets [paytanim] used to attend the rituals of these dancing dervishes every Thursday... 
In this manner, by learning from them, some [Jewish] cantors absorbed the Oriental 
melodies that they arranged and adapted to our sacred poems [piyutim ve-pizmonim].* 


The memory of the Sufi-Jewish musical connection remained alive long after the Jewish 
immigration from the lands of Islam. A Jewish author from New York, Leonard Plotnik, 
commented in 1958 that the “Manastirlis” (Jews from Monastir/Manastir, the capital of 
Ottoman Rumelia; today Bitola, a major city of the Republic of Macedonia) in New York 
City “consider Islam a sister religion rather than an enemy. In Manastir, Jewish communal 
leaders were invited to Friday evening services in the mosques and tekije [Turk. tekke, Sufi 
lodge], and they found no religious reason for not attending.” Plotnik also notes that the 
Manastirlis had incorporated into their rituals “music of Turkish origin, freely adapted from 
the songs of the tekije where the high-ranking Jewish officials of the old Sultans went on 
Friday nights to pay their respects to Moslem colleagues.”*° 

Another characteristic stage of Muslim-Jewish musical encounters were the courts of the 
governing sultans and elites. In these contexts, Jewish musicians were part of the serving 
entourage that surrounded the authorities. Their position in these settings was at times 
precarious, not always by choice but rather dictated by power relations. From the courts of 
medieval al-Andalus, through the Ottoman Sublime Porte, the court of the Emir of Bukhara,” 
and up to the twentieth-century court of Muhammad V in Rabat, Jewish musicians (mostly 
male but on rare occasions also female) were truthful carriers of musical traditions on behalf 
of the Muslim majority. Although one should not overestimate the role of Jews as musicians 
under Islam, their numbers were, in many places and historical periods, well above their 
proportion in the general population. At the same time, the exposure of Jewish musicians to 
Islamic musical traditions continuously enriched the soundscapes of their synagogues and 
homes. In other words, the sounds of Islam also resonated in traditional Jewish spaces. 

Modernity brought Judeo-Muslim musical interactions to new peaks in the framework 
of the new entertainment industries. However, modernity also exacerbated these musical 
relations as professional competition for space coalesced with nationalist agendas mixed 
with growing religious intolerance. The end of this millenary musical encounter is too well 
known. Separation and resentment have characterized the latest chapter of Muslim-Jewish 
relations in music. Yet, echoes of the common musical memory are sometimes strongly 
alive among displaced Muslims and Jews who find themselves sharing neutral territories in 
Western Europe and the Americas, among the small enclaves of Jews in Morocco and Turkey 
and, in spite of all adversities, also among Jews and Arabs, both Muslims and Christians, 
in Israel/Palestine. This musical cohabitation provides, in the eyes of optimists, a hope for 
nurturing a more tolerant future. 


Notes 


1 “Mohamed Belmaaza on the legacy of Judaeo-Arabic music and the Moroccan matrouz 
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jewish-533697 Accessed April 7, 2014. 

2 See idem; Mark R. Cohen, “Islam and the Jews: Myth, Counter-myth, History,” Jerusalem 
Quarterly 38 (1986), pp. 125-137. 

3 The literature on this topic has been growing steadily in the past decade. For a relatively 
recent and updated review, see the introduction to a special issue dedicated to the subject: 
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Art, aesthetics, and visual culture 


Aaron Rosen and Yasser Tabbaa 


Introduction 


The idea of viewing Jewish and Islamic art simultaneously by two specialists in these 
fields has proved both intriguing and somewhat frustrating. The fact that the two artistic 
traditions developed within more or less the same geographical region and coexisted for 
periods lasting several centuries was in itself sufficient ground for studying their artistic 
interaction. It was equally fascinating to investigate the structural concepts underlying both 
artistic traditions and to examine some of their vivid episodes of overlap, transmission, and 
appropriation of artistic and architectural forms and ideas. Some of these interactions were 
direct, while others were mediated through Christian iconography, whose more developed 
figural language elicited comparable responses in Jewish and Islamic art, making it difficult 
at times to disentangle the visual narratives of these three religions. The authors were also 
intrigued by the possibilities of applying some of their findings and conclusions from these 
pre-modern artistic encounters in order to nuance our critical understanding of modern and 
contemporary Jewish and Islamic art. 

We were initially frustrated by the difficulty of providing even an acceptable definition of 
Jewish and Islamic art within which to frame this chapter. Both artistic traditions have been 
notoriously difficult to define, being very syncretistic, with Jewish art assimilating artistic 
forms that practically span the entire history of ancient and Western art, and Islamic art 
appropriating artistic traditions that cover much of the globe. Within these enormously long 
periods, the episodes of vivid interaction and integration between Jewish and Islamic, and 
especially those that left a material record, are relatively short and sporadic. 

As such, we decided not to provide parallel histories for each tradition or to attempt 
to generate a single, continuous history of Jewish-Islamic art. After providing working 
definitions and brief historiographical introductions for our respective fields, we have 
decided to focus instead on five main themes, which follow a loosely chronological order: 
the conceptual similarities between Jewish and early Islamic art, particularly with regard to 
questions of figuration; the Temple of Solomon as a place of cultural interaction in the Jewish 
and Islamic imagination; the populist adaptation of some Biblical tales, such as the Book of 
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Esther, in Judeo-Persian literature; the correspondences between Jewish and Islamic art and 
architecture in medieval Spain; and finally an investigation of some of the commonalities 
between Jewish and Islamic art of the modern and contemporary period. 


Definitions and historiography 


Jewish art 


First, we must confront the prevalent assumption that Jews do not possess a tradition of 
representational art or that Judaism assigns only negative value to the visual arts. This 
myth has been besieged in recent years from all directions. Kalman Bland and Margaret 
Olin, among others, have shown how these notions of the “Artless Jew” (to use Bland’s 
phrase) have little grounding in Jewish tradition and history, arising instead from politically 
charged philosophical and art-historical debates in the nineteenth century.’ Recent studies 
in the Hebrew Bible, kabbalah, and modern Jewish philosophy have borne out this insight, 
highlighting a rich, long-standing interest in visuality in Jewish thought. At the same time, 
the study of Jewish visual culture has expanded to include everything from illuminated 
manuscripts and ritual items to the fine arts to the representation of Jews in popular media. 
For a field that once had to legitimize the very objects of its inquiry, this surge of interest in 
aesthetics, in the widest sense, has led to a sea change. The question facing scholars today 
is not so much “Is There Jewish Art?” as the critic Harold Rosenberg famously asked in an 
essay from 1966 but, rather, when is art Jewish and for whom?? 

Elsewhere, Aaron Rosen has identified three of the most prevalent, if sometimes implicit, 
modern strategies for defining Jewish art: the biographical, functional, and compositional 
approaches.? These emphasize, respectively, the identity of the artist, the purpose (often 
ritual) of a work, or its subject and style. While each of these approaches has its strengths 
and weaknesses, Rosen argues for a new approach to Jewish art: one that forgoes the dubious 
benefits of definition in favor of searching out Jewish aspects and dilemmas for investigation, 
in this case interactions between Jews and Muslims. 

As we begin this inquiry, it is important to keep in mind some basic historical concerns 
and parameters. While Jews often had fewer objections to making visual art than sometimes 
assumed, practical and political forces still intervened to curtail Jewish visual creativity. Up 
until the emancipation of Jews in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Western 
Europe — and later in other regions of the world — Jews living under Christian and Islamic 
hegemony often faced restrictions regarding the materials they could use, the places where 
they could display their work, the dimensions and locations of their architecture, and their 
ability to train under or collaborate with non-Jews. Though Jews nonetheless created 
significant ritual items, illuminated manuscripts, and synagogues during these periods, there 
is a vast discrepancy between their pre-modern achievements in painting and architecture and 
those of their Islamic and Christian contemporaries. As social and legal restrictions relaxed 
in the mid-nineteenth century, the first generation of major modern Jewish artists, including 
Camille Pissarro and Josef Israéls, found themselves relating to Western art history from 
the position of outsiders and without the anchor of a comparable Jewish artistic tradition. 
Despite a glittering roster of modern Jewish artists including Amedeo Modigliani, Chaim 
Soutine, Jacques Lipchitz, Marc Chagall, Mark Rothko, and Barnett Newman, Jewish artists 
today must still find their place within a predominantly non-Jewish visual history —a position 
at once challenging and liberating.‘ 
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Islamic art 


Astudy of Islamic art and aesthetics, particularly one that aims to establish linkages with other 
artistic cultures — in this case Jewish — must begin with a working definition of its subject 
matter, “Islamic art.” Nowadays, it is generally accepted that “Islamic art” is a convenient 
but imprecise term whose origins, similar to “Jewish art,” date back to late-nineteenth- 
century European scholarship. The imprecision of the term encompasses at least three main 
variables: geography, history, and religion. Since the vast and varied geographic regions that 
have come under the rule of Islamic powers already possessed their own distinctive art, some 
have proposed hyphenating Islamic art as Persian-Islamic, for instance, or even doing away 
with “Islamic” altogether, in favor of a classification in regional terms.° As for the historical 
span of about fourteen centuries, some scholars have opted for discontinuing the use of 
“Islamic art” sometime around the middle of the nineteenth century, when European artistic 
modes became increasingly dominant, while others have proposed a definition of Islamic 
that encompasses the arts of all regions that have experienced some form of Islamic rule up 
to the present. 

Even if some unanimity could be reached about the scope and span of Islamic art, the 
term “Islamic art” is still vexed by its linkage with Islam as a religion. Is it simply the art made 
by Muslim artists and architects for Muslim patrons? Is it all art produced within regions 
that were ruled by Islamic dynasties, whether Islam continued to be the ruling power or the 
main cultural factor in them? Or, is this art identified as Islamic by virtue of the impact of 
certain Islamic beliefs or practices, such that it bears a religious identity that distinguishes it 
from other arts? Here, too, some scholars have placed the totality of Islamic art under a pan- 
Islamic umbrella; others have viewed it instead in relation to political and economic factors; 
and a few others, including Yasser Tabbaa, have acknowledged the impact of religion under 
specific historical conditions.® 

Since these complex questions remain largely unresolved, it follows then that all 
definitions of Jewish and Islamic art, including those mooted here, are working definitions 
intended to achieve a particular objective without any claim to absolute veracity. Thus, 
our definition of Islamic art as the art produced in the predominantly Muslim regions of 
the Middle East and North Africa (including the Iberian Peninsula) between the seventh 
century and the present is so framed in order to engage more fruitfully with Jewish art while 
acknowledging that there are significant changes from the nineteenth century onward. The 
definition also acknowledges that Jewish and Islamic art are similarly amorphous categories, 
subject to similar pressures of Western philosophical, political, and art historical discourses. 
Above all, while “Jewish art” and “Islamic art” both cover a tremendous geographical and 
chronological span, Jewish art has almost always positioned itself in relation to a non-Jewish 
majority culture, whereas Islamic art has been governed more by internal imperatives. 


Approaches to figuration 
Scripture and tradition 


Judaism 


It is frequently assumed that if Jews and Muslims share anything when it comes to art and 
aesthetics, it is a mutual antagonism to imagery, especially the figurative. However, this view 
needs significant revision. In the case of Jews, this notion is based on a misunderstanding 
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of the so-called Second Commandment, which ignores both its scriptural context and its 
subsequent application. The term Second Commandment is itself somewhat of a misnomer 
as it is formulated slightly differently in Exodus 20:4 and Deuteronomy 5:8. The New 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible translates the imperative identically in both instances: 
“You shall not make for yourself an idol, whether in the form of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is on the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth’ (Exodus 20:4; 
Deuteronomy 5:8). This translation obscures a discrepancy between the two versions that 
is best brought out as the distinction between the more restrictive injunction “You shall not 
make for yourself a pesel or any temunah of [. . .],” (Exodus 20:4) and “You shall not make 
for yourself a pesel of any temunah of [. . .]” (Deuteronomy 5:8).’ It is difficult to determine 
precisely what manner of images these two Hebrew words refer to, although pesel is generally 
translated more specifically as graven or sculpted image, whereas temunah is commonly 
translated as “likeness.” Despite their gradations, Exodus 20:4 and Deuteronomy 5:8 each 
stress the prohibition of images as a precaution — first and foremost — against idolatry. Both 
“Second Commandments” are prefaced by an admonition not to have other gods before the 
Lord, and both are followed by a warning of the divine wrath that the Israelites will incur 
should they stray from the worship of their God.* 

The broader, often positive treatment of images in the Hebrew Bible emphasizes that this 
injunction is aimed at idolatry and is not rooted in deep-seated iconoclasm. The Book of 
Exodus thus offers extended praise for Bezalel, the artisan responsible for constructing the 
Ark of the Covenant, the tent of meeting, and its ritual implements. 


The Lord spoke to Moses: See, I have called by name Bezalel son of Uri son of Hur, of 
the tribe of Judah: and I have filled him with divine spirit, with ability, intelligence, and 
knowledge in every kind of craft, to devise artistic designs, to work in gold, silver, and 
bronze, in cutting stones for setting, and in carving wood, in every kind of craft. 
(Exodus 31:1-5) 


Divinely imbued with talent and charged with a sacred commission, the story of Bezalel — 
including the sumptuous accounts of his gilded creations (Exodus 31:35-37) — clearly 
sanctions the production of art within an appropriate context. Building upon such examples, 
later Jewish tradition emphasized the principle of hiddur mitzvah, which encourages Jews to 
enhance the performance of a mitzvah (commandment) through beautiful means, such as 
elegant ritual items. 

When the Second Commandment is placed in appropriate context, then, we see that 
the Hebrew Bible offers a more lenient and indeed positive approach to imagery than may 
appear to be the case prima facie. This is reinforced by later Jewish writings. The Mishnah, 
a collection of Jewish law compiled in the third century cz, specifically notes the danger of 
sculpted hands (especially when holding a bird or an orb), heavenly bodies, and dragons: 
anxieties clearly predicated on the religious practices of contemporary cultures (Avodah 
Zarah 3:1-3). And yet, the same tractate relates the story of a respected rabbi who felt entirely 
justified entering a bath decorated with a statue of Aphrodite. As the rabbi colorfully explains, 
people routinely urinate in the pool, surely something they would avoid were the figure of 
Aphrodite anything but ornamental. Thus, he reasons, “that which one treats not as a god is 
permitted” (Avodah Zarah 3:4). The Talmud and subsequent Jewish texts, while expanding 
at length upon specific cases, tend to reinforce this general insight that “what constitutes an 
idol depends on no inherent attribute, solely on its context and relationships.”’ To be sure, 
one must be cautious when it comes to images, but they are rarely iniquitous ab initio. 
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Islam 


Ina similar vein, Islamic art has been viewed as aniconic and even iconoclastic, both in theory 
and in practice, somewhat more than is warranted by the injunctions of sacred scriptures 
and their uneven application in practice. In view of the prevalence of aniconism in Islamic 
art, one would have expected a clear and consistent iconoclastic statement in the Qur’an. 
This is not the case; in fact, nearly all references to figural representation in the Qur’an deal 
exclusively with the condemnation of idolatry, both the making of idols (asnam, pl. of sanam; 
or awthan, pl. of wathan) and the worship of idols (‘ibadat al-asném; Qur’an 5:87—92; 6:74; 
21:51-52; and 22:30). This injunction has often been linked to perceived Jewish aniconism 
or even to earlier trends among various Near Eastern peoples not to represent their supreme 
deity in human form. However, in the Qur’an, the prohibition is less theological and more 
functionalist, directed not so much against the representation of God in sculpted figural 
form but rather against the role of idols in polytheism (shirk), the greatest sin in Islamic 
monotheism."° 

The strict rejection of idolatry in the Qur’an was quite likely directed against a rather 
sophisticated form of paganism practiced by the pre-Islamic Arabs of Hijaz, evidenced by the 
recent discovery of numerous monumental human statues in the hinterlands of Medina." 
Idols such as these, whose worship seems to have continued up to Muhammad’s time, must 
have posed a considerable challenge to Islamic monotheism, and they may represent the kinds 
of statues that Muhammad destroyed once his mission had succeeded. Their suppression 
was subsequently extrapolated as an injunction against all three-dimensional figures that cast 
a shadow and eventually even to those that do not cast a shadow.” 

On the other hand, Islam had not yet been exposed to the potent use of painted 
imagery, such as Christian mosaics, which would explain the Qur’an’s complete silence 
about them. In fact, injunctions against figural representation, which would develop into 
a form of aniconism, are found only in the hadith, the statements and practices attributed 
to Muhammad. Most are found in Kitab al-Libas (book on garments) in Sahih al-Bukhari: a 
number of them address Muhammad’s reaction to the use of human figures in a residential 
context; others impugn the makers of images (musawwiriin), who are condemned to hell 
because of their act of intransigence against God, who is the only maker.” 

Overall, it seems likely that this aniconic discourse was being constructed by using a likely 
series of episodes from Muhammad’s time in order to address the more urgent challenge of 
Christian figural representation, which was quite prevalent in the newly conquered regions 
of Syria and Palestine. Repeated encounters with Christian imagery, and especially exposure 
to its profound impact on worshippers, must have provoked considerable anxiety among 
the religious scholars of a minority faith intent on self-preservation and the creation of a 
distinctive identity. '* The earliest example of active opposition to images could in fact be ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s well-known coinage reform (696-698cE), where figural Sassanian and Byzantine 
coins, which had continued to be used since the Islamic conquests, would be substituted by 
completely non-figural coins that instead carried Qur’anic and other Arabic inscriptions. 
Perhaps a more notorious episode — this one crossing the line from aniconism to outright 
iconoclasm — is the edict of Yazid II of 721cE, which called for the destruction of images 
in churches and monasteries. Though rarely applied in practice, Yazid’s edict underlines 
a hardening of attitude toward images, which were clearly seen as a “danger” to the new 
religion." 

We may, therefore, conclude that Islamic aniconism had little to do with the anti- 
idolatrous pronouncements of the Qur’an and everything to do with a new monotheistic 
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Figure 23.1 Gold dinar, Damascus, 86H./705cE; Los Angeles County Museum of Art: (Public 
domain: Wikimedia Commons). 


faith carving an identity that is based on a radically distinctive visual tradition.'° This in itself 
explains the complete prohibition of figural representation in a religious context or space and 
the consequent absence of a true figural iconography. It also might explain the relative and 
uneven toleration of figuration in secular or private contexts, including desert palaces and 
luxury objects, and later manuscripts, which we discuss in the next section. 


Material culture 


Judaism 


The modern notion of Jewish aniconism was still prevalent in 1932, when Clark Hopkins 
led the discovery of a third-century CE synagogue at Dura-Europos, in what is now eastern 
Syria. Stunned by the figurative murals he encountered on its walls, including depictions 
of the binding of Isaac and Moses parting the Red Sea, Hopkins declared that “there was 
absolutely no precedent, nor could there be any” for this kind of illustration by Jews.'’ Other 
early interpreters, such as Erwin Goodenough, could comprehend the synagogue only as 
the product of some hypothetical brand of mystic Judaism, with close parallels to early 
Christianity. For Kurt Weitzmann, the images at Dura constituted a key stepping stone for 
later Christian art. These interpretations have been largely dismissed by later scholars, who 
have tended to emphasize Dura’s connections with the rabbinic Jewish culture of the period 
rather than its deviation from “normative” Judaism, or its relation to Christianity. 
Discoveries of figurative imagery in the late antique synagogues of Beth Alpha and 
Sepphoris — both located in the north of present-day Israel — further demonstrate that Jews 
of the pre-modern era possessed a much richer visual heritage than once acknowledged. In 
particular, the presence of zodiacs on the floor mosaics of Beth Alpha and Sepphoris, replete 
with images from Greek mythology — at Beth Alpha, Helios boldly sits astride his heavenly 
chariot — present a “highly complex example of the ‘inculturation’ of non-Jewish imagery 
and its resulting Judaization.”'* In fact, as Steven Fine points out, Jews persisted in decorating 
synagogues with zodiacal imagery after they lost favor in the wider culture since they had 
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become important markers of Jewish identity, most notably as signals of Judaism’s unique 
calendar.” It is clear that Jews of antiquity belonged to a general culture inflected by imagery 
derived from various cults and faiths, from which they felt able to draw freely, with little fear 
of religious syncretism. 


Islam 


Modern scholars of Islamic art have also increasingly recognized the need to situate Islamic 
art within its broader cultural milieu rather than seeing it as a discrete entity impervious 
to enculturation and historical development. When Alois Musil stumbled across the soot- 
blackened figural paintings of Qusayr ‘Amra (datable ca. 127H./748ceE) in 1890, in what is 
now Jordan, scholars were faced with an anomaly that led them to question their earlier 
assumptions, much as the finds at Dura did for Jewish scholars. Confronted by extensive 
frescos of hunting, feasting, bathing, royal iconography, and even Greek mythology -— 
another parallel with late antique Jewish art — scholars of the early twentieth century had 
to acknowledge the existence of at least one sphere of Islamic art that was not restricted 
by aniconism. This and other discoveries of figural frescos, mosaics, and even sculpture 
contributed to a lively debate about the limits, contexts, and role of figural representation 
in Islamic art. Was it a question of a secular-religious divide, or was it a question of context, 
whether public or private? 

Since all monumental Umayyad and even Abbasid figural imagery is found in either desert 
or extra-urban palaces, we are led to conclude that both questions weighed in developing a 
sense of decorum regarding the use of imagery and its nature. Although the sources are silent 
on this development, we may deduce from the archaeological evidence that urban palaces 
were only rarely decorated with figural images and that the complex and rambling imagery at 
Qusayr ‘Amra would in most later palaces be thematically restricted to what has often been 
called the “princely cycle,” with its depictions of those themes — feasting, hunting, falconry, 
astrology, and drinking — that became marks of distinction and exaltation. Largely borrowed 
from Sassanian iconography (also influential for the Jewish community at Dura Europos), 
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Figure 23.2 Fresco at the western wall of Qusayr ‘Amra (Jordan), 740-45ce. (Source: Yasser 
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quite likely transmitted through textiles and silver objects, these figural representations are 
largely emblematic in nature, displaying images or activities that stood for ancient archetypes 
or traditions but were not specifically related to historical events or narrative cycles. 


Aesthetic theories: What is beautiful? 


Judaism 


There is no authoritative treatise on Jewish aesthetics but, as we have seen, there is 
nonetheless a great deal of Jewish thinking about images, beginning from the Bible onward. 
Indeed, as Melissa Raphael, Martin O’Kane, and others have pointed out, the very opening 
of the Book of Genesis, in which God repeatedly sees his creations and pronounces them 
good, demonstrates an intrinsically visual understanding of the created world. While seeing 
and making can be dangerous acts, as witnessed in the notorious incident of the golden 
calf (Exodus 32), even in this case there is some exegetical room to maneuver. The great 
medieval Jewish poet and philosopher Judah ha-Levi, for instance, posited that the calf was 
never intended to be an idolatrous representation of God but was instead meant to serve 
a purpose similar to that of the gibla in mosques, indicating the direction of prayer.”” The 
Israelites had erred in making an unsanctioned image, but their impulses were not inherently 
wrong. 

Unsurprisingly, much of the formative Jewish thinking about aesthetic questions has been 
done against the backdrop of the surrounding culture, and for Jews in medieval Iberia and 
North Africa, Islam provided key examples, both positive and negative. The great twelfth- 
century philosopher Maimonides, born in Cérdoba and later resident in Cairo, placed the 
abolition of idolatry, “even its memory,” at the center of his understanding of Jewish law,”! 
an emphasis that resonates deeply with Islamic thinking. And yet, Maimonides’s highly 
influential Mishneh Torah clearly states that the “prohibition against fashioning images for 
beauty applies only to the human form” and finds no fault with the creation of images and 
relief sculptures of other living beings, even specifically mentioning cattle.” In fourteenth- 
century Spain, Rabbi Asher ben Jehiel was asked to rule on whether Muslim prayer rugs 
with depictions of the Kaaba could be hung in a synagogue next to the ark.*? While he decides 
negatively, the mere fact that congregants considered this a viable debate to bring to the 
rabbi demonstrates a considerable amount of Jewish familiarity and comfort with Islamic 
ceremonial objects and a strong desire to beautify Jewish prayer space. In the sixteenth 
century, when Joseph Caro, author of the authoritative legal code, the Shulhan Arukh, 
was asked to decide on the advisability of hanging a decorative textile with imagery in the 
synagogue, he responded positively on the principle that “Honoring the Torah,” in this case 
by a beautiful object, “is given precedence.”™ 

Until the modern period, most Jewish aesthetic thought was formulated in terms of 
what was and was not permitted — fed by rabbinic responsa to specific situations — rather 
than aiming toward a systematic theological aesthetics. Drawing on halakhah, or Jewish 
law, Steven Schwarzschild has proposed orienting Jewish aesthetics around the notions of 
“distortion” and “incompleteness.”” Rather than seeing this as a distinctly modern emphasis 
derived from Cubism and modern art more generally, Schwarzschild makes the bold but 
implausible claim that “In modernism, art is assimilating Judaism.”*° Recently, several 
scholars have sought to flesh out some of the neglected aesthetic dimensions of major 
Jewish philosophers. Zachary Braiterman has set the philosophy of Martin Buber and Franz 
Rosenzweig “alongside its immediate visual environment in early German modernism, 
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especially German expressionism,” yielding fresh insights into the theology of both.”” Rosen 
has argued that there is even a strong aesthetic vein running through the work of Emmanuel 
Levinas, which can be tapped as a resource for interfaith dialogue.** Melissa Raphael has 
drawn upon these philosophers as well alongside feminist theologians in order to add an 
embodied dimension to modern Jewish theology. She also develops a powerful image of the 
unfolding relationship between God and Israel as a form of revelatory dance.” 


Islam 


Although historically grounded explanations can be offered for aniconism in Islamic art, we 
still lack a comprehensive aesthetic theory that addresses beauty in Islamic culture, or more 
specifically, the penchant for abstraction or ornamental representation of physical matter. 
Aesthetic theories based on atomism, Neoplatonism, and Sufism have been advanced by 
various scholars, although none of these can claim to inform the totality of Islamic art. For 
example, nearly a century ago, Louis Massignon proposed an aesthetic theory based on al- 
Ghazali (d. 1111) and the later Ash’aris, whereby the ornamental abstraction of physical 
matter in Islamic art was linked to the transience and impermanence of human creations, 
itself a demonstration of the permanence of the creator.*” Al-Ghazali’s binary conception of 
beauty — whereby the perceptible external beauty encloses a core of mystical internal beauty — 
has also resonated widely in studies of Islamic aesthetics and religious art.*! 

This approach was greatly nuanced and historicized by contemporary scholars, including 
Necipoglu and Tabbaa, who have focused on epochs of significant transformations in Islamic 
ornament, linking them to the theological change from Mu’tazilism to Ash’arism, where 
in the former the atomistic structure of the universe allowed for the mediation of natural 
agents, while in the latter God alone governed an occasionalistic universe consisting of 
atoms and accidents. As such, geometric ornament would have a spiritual dimension, as a 
reflection of the beauty and order of the universe and as an allegory of an omnipotent God 
and his wondrous creations. Similarly, the contemporaneous developments in calligraphy 
and arabesque ornament were not mandated by an ahistorical Islamic spirit but based on 
geometric principles that were themselves produced under specific historical circumstances.” 
Other scholars, influenced by the works of S. H. Nasr and Henri Corbin before him, have 
attempted, perhaps without sufficient regard to history, to explore the impact of the theosophy 
of Illumination (Ishrdaqi), a synthesis of Neoplatonism and Sufism, on Islamic art.” 

Other writers on Islamic aesthetics, including Oleg Grabar, Doris Behrens-Abouseif, 
and Roger Lehman, have generally proposed theories that highlighted the pleasurable 
aspects of Islamic art but rejected any religious connotations or symbolic meanings in it. 
In addition to turning Islamic art into a hollow vehicle and the only artistic tradition that 
is devoid of meaning, these conclusions can also be criticized for their overly restrictive 
interpretation and selection of evidence, in particular evidence from Shi’i traditions. 
Although a comprehensive aesthetic theory for Islamic art does not seem possible or even 
desirable, there is little question that future investigations of its various sectors, periods, or 
forms will contribute to the creation of a mosaic of aesthetic theories that may share some 
commonalities. 


The Temple of Solomon as a place of cultural interaction 


“The Temple, lost and reconstructed, yearned for and mourned for, pictured and sung about, 
is above all else,” writes Simon Goldhill, “a monument of the imagination.”* There is no 
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material or written evidence for the Temple of Solomon outside the Hebrew Bible. The 
biblical description we have of the First Temple was written after its destruction, and thus 
the grand account of its foundation is inflected by a deep longing for the past. The Book 
of Kings lovingly records the lavish details of Solomon’s Temple, in particular its opulent 
craftwork of cedar and gold, its “engravings of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers” (1 
Kings 6:29). Despite the Temple’s abundance of images of things from both “heaven above” 
and “the earth beneath” — including the sculpted cherubim flanking the Ark in the Holy of 
Holies, the Temple’s inner sanctum — Solomon is not accused of transgressing the Second 
Commandment. 

After its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar in 586BcE, the memory of the Solomonic 
Temple continued to be a touchstone for national and religious hopes, embodied in Ezekiel’s 
powerful prophetic vision of a rebuilt Temple. Under the permission of the Persian king 
Darius, it was rebuilt in 515Bce by Zerubbabel in a form much less impressive than its 
Solomonic precursor. This Temple stood another half millennium before Herod’s extensive 
rebuilding project replaced it in 19BcE with the grand edifice of Jesus’ era, itself destroyed by 
the Romans in 70ceE. From then on, the Jewish Temple lived exclusively in the imagination. 
Later Jewish texts amplified the tales of its construction, even describing a miraculous worm 
that cut its stones at Solomon’s bidding.*® The Talmud records the measurements of the 
Herodian Temple in minute detail and relays extensive conversations by rabbis over intricate 
matters of ritual in a Temple that had by this time not existed for centuries. With the loss of 
the physical Temple, Judaism took on a new form, with prayer and study taking the place of 
sacrificial rituals. Synagogue design — especially in the evolution of a Torah ark that hearkens 
back to the Ark of the Covenant — reverberates with memories of the lost Temple without 
attempting to take its place. Revealingly, the synagogue of Dura-Europos has an image of 
the Temple fagade over its niche for the Torah, providing reassuring continuity in an age of 
transition for Jews. 

Resonating powerfully with the Hebrew Bible and later Jewish legend, King Solomon 
is exalted in the Qur’an (e.g., Qur’an 21:82; 34:12-13) for the luxury and grandeur of his 
palace and temple and also for his wisdom and God-given magical powers. In the Qur’an, 
the building of the Temple of Solomon is described in miraculous terms, such that Solomon 
could not have had it built on such a grand scale and luxurious form without the jinn 
whom God had commanded to help in its construction. Possessed with the divine power 
of a magical ring, the Seal of Solomon, the king could force demons and jinn to gather 
gold, silver, marble, and incense to build and furnish the Temple, which became one of the 
wonders of the world.’ The Qur’an (Qur’an 17:4-8) elaborates that Jews’ diversion from 
the true faith brought about its destruction; the episode serving as one of the main Qur’anic 
lessons against apostasy. 

Not surprisingly, the Temple Mount in Jerusalem was the site of one of the first and 
most vivid encounters between early Muslims and the Solomonic tradition, evidenced by 
Caliph ‘Umar’s visit in 638 to the then-derelict site and his order to have a masjid built 
there. This simple place of prayer, located at the southern end of the precinct, most likely 
developed later into the Aqsa Mosque, while the center of the Temple Mount would be 
occupied by the Dome of the Rock itself, built by ‘Abd al-Malik in 692-5ce. To what extent 
the Dome of the Rock was viewed as the new Temple of Solomon cannot be determined on 
the basis of early Islamic sources and the evidence gleaned from the monument itself, but 
it was quite likely viewed as such by the Jewish community in Jerusalem, some of whom 
described the event in apocalyptic terms.** For Christians, from the Crusades onward, the 
Dome of the Rock became none other than the Temple of Solomon, often identified as 
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such in medieval and Renaissance images of Jerusalem, including Raphael’s The Marriage 
of the Virgin (1504). 

Although the Dome of the Rock is generally believed today to be the site of the Masjid 
al-Haram, the spot where Muhammad’s winged horse landed during his miraculous night 
journey (isra@’ and mi‘raj), most scholars have disputed the likelihood of this interpretation 
in the late seventh century. Rather, following Grabar’s lead, most scholars attribute political 
motivations to ‘Abd al-Malik’s building as a statement directed toward the dominant 
Christian population of Jerusalem and their ultimate defender, Byzantium. The long 
Qur’anic inscriptions on the interior of the building, some of which question the concept of 
the Trinity and the divinity of Christ, can be interpreted as a form of “ideological warfare,” 
or they can in fact be read as a more conciliatory engagement with the central questions of 
Christianity. Briefly, the Dome of the Rock’s prominent location above the remains of the 
Temple of Solomon and its vivid ornamental and epigraphic program conjoin to place it 
discursively in a three-way conversation with Judaism and Christianity: continuous with the 
Jewish sacred site; respectful of Christian beliefs; but the perfection of both.” 


Adapting and illuminating biblical tales 


Although Solomon occupies pride of place in the Qur’an and later pious literature, there 
are other Jewish patriarchs who have been historically honored by both Jews and Muslims 
and whose stories developed into a very popular genre called Qisas al-Anbiya’ (stories of the 
prophets) and within compendiums of histories. One of the first texts to include Jewish 
history as a predecessor of Islamic history was the Jami‘ al-Tawarikh (Universal History), 
Rashid al-Din’s magisterial account of Mongol and world history, produced in Tabriz 
(northwestern Iran) in the early fourteenth century. Rashid al-Din himself was born a Jew 
and converted to Islam in 1278cz, which might explain his knowledge of the Hebrew Bible 
and of the specificities of representing Jewish stories in a contemporary Mongol-Islamic 
style.*” Some scholars, for example, have noted that some paintings, such as that of Abraham 
seated under a tree with Sarah near him, hearken back to the narrative as told in the Hebrew 
Bible, leaving the door open to Jewish interpretations. 

More popular than the rather cerebral Jami‘ al-Tawarikh were biblical stories that involved 
a love encounter between ill-fated lovers, such as the Book of Esther and the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife. The Book of Esther was first illustrated in the frescos at Dura Europos, 
to the left of the Torah ark, as a lively sequence that shows the treacherous Haman leading 
Mordechai on a horse and, in an adjacent scene, King Ahasuerus seated with Esther on a 
throne. Since the story occurred in Persia and involved Persian kings — where Ahasuerus is 
often equated with Xerxes or Artaxerxes — it appealed especially to Persian Jews, who also 
seem to have “found comfort in the story of a Jewish woman who secretly remained faithful 
to her people and was rewarded with greatness.”"' 

The great affection in which Esther and her cousin and protector Mordechai are held by 
Persian Jews in history is evidenced by the double shrine made for them in Hamadan, which 
is still visited today, and in the few remaining manuscripts that illustrate a medieval version 
of their story. In 1333ce, the great Persian Jewish poet Shahin of Shiraz adapted the Book 
of Esther to local tradition, renaming it Ardashir-ndma, by conflating Ahasuerus with the 
Sassanian king Ardashir and peppering his text with other historical events, such that Persian 
and Jewish histories are conjoined. An illustrated Ardashir-ndma from mid-seventeenth- 
century Isfahan shows Queen Esther giving birth to Cyrus, from her marriage to Ardashir, a 
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vivid representation of the deep affinity felt by Jews to Persia and of the complete assimilation 
of Jewish tradition within the norms of Islamic art.” 

The biblical story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, retold in the Qur’an as Strat Yusuf, 
would become one of the favorite tales of Qisas al-Anbiya and subsequently rewritten in the 
fifteenth century by the Persian poet Jami (d. 1492) as the mystical love poem of Yusuf and 
Zulaikha. The story of Yusuf and Zulaikha represented the eternal quest for love, which was 
allegorically interpreted as the mystical journey to seek unity with the divine. Frequently 
illustrated in Persian painting — including a sublime painting, dated 1488, by the great Persian 
painter Bihzad — this poem was also illustrated in a few Judeo-Persian manuscripts, and the 
images of Yusuf and Zulaikha appear frequently on amulets for love and marriage, alluding 
to the triumph of love over great adversity.” 


Architecture and worship 


General parallels in synagogue and mosque design 


Judaism and Islam share some commonalities with regard to worship, including its 
congregational aspect, the importance of sacred scriptures in the service, and the orientation 
of the ritual toward a sacred spot, Jerusalem for the Jews and Mecca for the Muslims. In 
fact, the interconnection between the two religions in terms of ritual space and architecture 
underwent at least two main phases that corresponded to their relative degree of development 
and cultural prominence. It is generally accepted that in its formative period, Islamic ritual 
and the concepts of sacred space assimilated some Jewish practices and forms, including 
praying toward a particular direction, the role of sacred scriptures in the prayer, and its 
congregational aspect. 

There are even some correspondences, though not absolute similarities, in some of the 
necessary ritual objects in the synagogue and the mosque. For example, some scholars a few 
generations ago have compared the form of the mihrab to early Torah arks, such as the one in 
Dura Europos, proposing some continuity in form. This connection has been questioned by 
recent scholarship since Torah arks play a central role in Jewish ritual and theology, whereas 
the role of the milirab is generally believed to be more symbolic than ritual. Furthermore, 
the Ark forms the focus of the synagogue to a much greater degree than the mihrab, which is 
far too small to command the focus of the entire mosque, although later mosques certainly 
attempted to do that. 

The bimah, the reader’s desk or lectern in a synagogue, can also be compared to the minbar, 
the pulpit in a congregational mosque. Both are elevated platforms intended for a cleric to 
address the congregants with the word of God, but there are equally significant formal and 
ritual differences. Formally, the bimah directly faces the congregation, whereas the minbar, 
whose form changed very little between the tenth and twentieth centuries, consists of a series 
of steps that rise away from the congregation. Ritualistically, the main difference is that, 
unlike the presence of the Torah scroll upon the bimah, the Qur’an is almost never taken up 
into the minbar, as the khutba (sermon) is spoken without resort to a written text. 


Mosques and synagogues in medieval Spain 


Early mosques were little more than communal spaces, at first oriented toward Jerusalem, as 
most traditional synagogues are, but shortly afterward toward Mecca, where the congregants 
worshipped by acts of kneeling and prostration that demonstrate humility toward God 
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and by repeating verses from the Qur’an interspersed by repeated supplications. Even in 
their fully developed form, early mosques, such as the Great Mosque of Cérdoba, were 
characterized by their non-monumental, inward-facing design and by the simplicity, clarity, 
and repetitiveness of their forms.*° More than any other mosque, the Cérdoba mosque, 
built in several stages between the eighth and tenth centuries, plays a pivotal role in the 
appropriation and assimilation of design concepts and architectural forms from the eastern 
Islamic heartland and from the regional traditions of Roman and Visigothic architecture and 
in the eventual dissemination of these concepts and forms to later mosques and synagogues. 

Although the ruins of many ancient synagogues have been discovered in Israel and the 
surrounding region, no synagogues have survived from the first five Islamic centuries (the 
seventh through eleventh centuries), which could be a factor of preservation, restricted 
building activity, or the fact that many were located in private houses. In fact, the only 
remaining medieval synagogues are a handful in the Iberian Peninsula and one in Cairo. 
Interestingly, all the remaining ones in Spain — two in Toledo and one each in Cérdoba and 
Segovia — postdate Islamic sovereignty over these cities. Yet, they are all built in a thoroughly 
Islamic style, to the point that Vivian Mann calls their style “Jewish-Islamic art.””” 

The confluence of artistic and literary traditions among the Jewish, Christian, and 
Muslim populations in central and southern Spain has been viewed in some recent literature 
under the heading of convivencia, or coexistence. This rather benign concept was intended 
as a correction to earlier xenophobic views that tended to valorize the Catholic nature of 
Spanish art and to dismiss the Jewish and Islamic contributions. Theoretically linked to post- 
colonialist multicultural studies, the three-way artistic and intellectual partnership among 
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Figure 23.3 Great Mosque of Cérdoba, Spain, interior, ninth century (Source: Jerzy 
Kociatkiewicz, Wikimedia Commons) 
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the three monotheistic faiths in Spain has more recently been subjected to criticism, mainly 
by social historians using a different body of texts and documents than those utilized by art 
historians.** On the basis of striking overlaps and commonalities in architecture, ornament, 
and even manuscript illumination, art historians, like us, would be inclined to interpret these 
connections as at least one level of interaction and coexistence. 

The church of Santa Marfa la Blanca in Toledo was first built as a synagogue in ca.1205, 
more than a century after the city’s conquest by the Castilians in 1085. It seems to have 
functioned as a synagogue for about two centuries before being converted into a church 
in 1391. The irregular exterior shell encloses a fairly regular rectangular space divided by 
five longitudinal aisles that create a rather undifferentiated space, unique among all known 
synagogues, that resembles contemporary mosques. In fact, the lack of a deep niche on its 
eastern end makes it difficult to imagine how it could have been used as a Torah ark.” 

The similarities that this synagogue shares with earlier Iberian Islamic and especially 
with Almohad mosque architecture in Morocco extend to the plan, the massive piers, 





Figure 23.4. Church of Santa Maria la Blanca, Toledo, Spain (previously a synagogue), interior 
view (late twelfth century) (Source: kurtxio, Wikimedia Commons) 
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horseshoe-shaped arches, elaborate floral capitals, and geometric ornament on the spandrels. 
Regardless of whether Santa Maria la Blanca was first built as a mosque, as one scholar has 
proposed,” the relatively easy functional translation between Jewish and Muslim places of 
worship should be related to the adaptability of mosque design and even more to the deeply 
rooted commonalties of their shared culture. In contrast, it should be noted that synagogue 
architecture rarely showed much affiliation with Spanish Christian architecture, despite its 
much greater prevalence.°*! 

In addition to the Great Mosque of Cérdoba, the Alhambra Palace in Granada, largely 
built in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, also played a crucial role in the perfection of 
Andalusi palatial architecture and in the creation of an artisanal tradition — in zillij (tile work), 
plaster work, and woodwork — whose impact would be felt in Islamic, Jewish, and Christian 
architecture well into the sixteenth century. Interestingly, part of the site of the Alhambra had 
been occupied in the eleventh century by the Palace of Yusuf ibn Naghrella, the Jewish vizier 
of the Zirid rulers of Granada. Although the theory, proposed by F. Bargebuhr, that equates 
the current Fountain of the Lions at the Court of the Lions with the Brazen Sea of Solomon, 
has been generally discredited, the cultural continuity, in this case from Jewish to Islamic, 
further points to the deep interpenetration of cultural norms in medieval Spain.” 

A small and rather irregular synagogue in Cérdoba, built by Isaac Menhab and dated 
to 1315, appears inserted into a dense urban fabric, which made it necessary to adjust its 
inner orientation to the east at an angle to the street direction, a phenomenon seen in many 
medieval religious structures in Cairo. A rectangular vestibule leads to a spacious square 
room with a deep niche in its eastern side, framed with a foliate arch and with a built-in 
platform, undoubtedly intended for a Torah ark. The foliate arch and the minute plaster 
floral ornament flanking it closely resemble the ornamental style of the Alhambra Palace. 

The largest and most famous Iberian synagogue, El Transito of Toledo, was built in 1357 
by Samuel Halevi Abulafia, who was the finance minister and advisor to King Pedro I (the 
Cruel) of Castille. Its long prayer hall is covered by a lofty pitched roof that is decorated 
internally in the artesonado wooden marquetry style common to contemporary Islamic 
monuments. Its exceptional ornamental plasterwork also closely resembles contemporary 
plasterwork at the Alhambra palace, except for the use of raised bosses and heraldic shields. 
In fact, the El Transito synagogue is not only identical in its forms and ornamental patterns 
to the Alhambra and to the Palace of Pedro I in Seville, but it has been suggested that the 
same team of artisans was responsible for all three.*? The only difference is that Hebrew 
inscriptions are used where Arabic inscriptions would be in an Islamic building, making 
the term Jewish-Islamic especially appropriate. The dedicatory inscription is particularly 
revealing about the artistic aspirations of the synagogue’s patron, and how the community 
perceived its cultural identity: 


And the house which Samuel built/And the wooden tower for the reading of the written 
law/And the scrolls of the Law and the crowns thereto/And its lavers and lamps for 
lighting/And its windows like the windows of Ariel/And its courts for them that cherish 
the perfect law/And seats, too, for all who sit in the shade of God. So that those who 
saw it almost said, ‘This semblance/ Is as the semblance of the work which Bezalel 
wrought.’/go now, ye peoples, and come into my gates/And seek the Lord, for it is a 
house of God even as Bethel.™ 


Referencing the creator of the Tabernacle — and punning on Bezalel’s name, which means 
“in the shadow of God” — the inscription sets up El Transito as something much more than a 
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mere house of gathering. Despite dwelling in the Diaspora, the Jews of this community felt 
both at home and favored by God in late medieval Iberia. 

Although built during the twilight of the Islamic presence in Spain, these three synagogues 
and a few others share significant commonalities with North African and Spanish-Islamic 
architecture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, best seen in the Alhambra Palace. 
Their mature style points to the existence of earlier synagogues that have long vanished 
and to a well-established artisanal tradition, shared by the three faiths, whose products were 
much in demand throughout the later Middle Ages. By the sixteenth century, both Muslims 
and Jews had been expelled from Spain, although echoes of this period of cultural exchange 
persisted in mosques of North Africa as well as Sephardic synagogues built in the Jewish 
Diaspora of North Africa and Europe.** 





Figure 23.5 Synagogue of El Transito (1354), Toledo Spain: ark niche and plasterwork 
(Source: Selbymay. Wikimedia Commons) 
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Modern and contemporary period 


By the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, as social and political conditions 
changed for Jews in Europe, Jewish artists began to emerge in significant numbers. Rather 
than forming some self-contained artistic unit, Jews became involved in the full spectrum of 
modern artistic movements, with Camille Pissarro emerging as a leading Impressionist and 
Max Liebermann assuming the presidency of the Berlin Secession. Although traditional arts 
continued to hold sway in many Islamic areas, in this period Muslim artists, too, began to 
adopt some of the techniques and subjects of contemporary Western fine art. Perhaps most 
prominent was the nineteenth-century Turkish archaeologist and painter Osman Hamdi 
Bey, who produced works in the manner of Parisian academic masters Jean-Léon Gér6me 
and Gustave Boulanger, noted for their depiction of Orientalist motifs. 

Both Jews and Muslims in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries also began to 
identify visual art as a key resource for nation building. In 1901, at the Fifth Zionist Congress 
in Basel, Switzerland, the Jewish philosopher Martin Buber and the painter and printmaker 
Ephraim Moshe Lilien organized an exhibition featuring prominent artists including Josef 
Israéls, Lesser Ury, Maurycy Gottlieb, and Hermann Struck.** Buber was convinced that 
despite the international prominence of such Jewish artists a true and enduring Jewish art 
depended on the formation of a Jewish state. As he wrote that year in an article for the Zionist 
periodical Ost und West, “A national art requires a homeland out of which it develops and a 
heaven towards which it strives. We Jews of today have neither of these. We are the slaves of 
many lands, and our thoughts fly to various heavens.”*’ Answering Buber’s call, the Russian- 
born sculptor Boris Schatz formed the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem in 
1906, named after the biblical craftsman of Exodus. “The great idea,” Schatz wrote in 1914, 





Figure 23.6 Jawad Salim: “Freedom” relief sculpture at Bab Sharqi, Baghdad, 1962 (Source: 
Yasser Tabbaa) 
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“is not to copy Arab or European models, but to derive new inspiration from Hebrew ideals, 
from the flora and fauna of the land...to mould the Hebrew alphabet into artistic forms 
for decorative purposes, in short, to create a Palestinian renaissance.”** After closing due to 
lack of funds, it reopened in 1935 as New Bezalel (it is now the Bezalel Academy of Arts 
and Design), spurred on by a revised nationalist ideology. “Inspired at least as much by the 
Bauhaus as the Bible,” Bezalel’s new leaders “measured nationhood in terms of the ability to 
stand as equals on the same modernist footing as other nations.” 

Modern Muslim artists have likewise alternated between emphasizing local and 
international styles as a means of cementing national identity. Many of the art academies 
founded in the Middle East from the late nineteenth through the mid-twentieth century 
emphasized instruction in life-drawing as a means of combating Western assumptions about 
Islamic aniconism and artistic inferiority. Kemal Atatiirk, the founder of the Republic of 
Turkey, epitomized this position when he declared in 1923: “A nation that ignores painting, 
a nation that ignores statues, and a nation that does not know the laws of positive sciences 
does not deserve to take its place on the road of progress.” Through mid-century, many 
artists in historically Islamic regions continued to produce work with limited references to 
Islam, often preferring references to established iconography and styles of Western art as well 
pre-Islamic Mesopotamian and Egyptian motifs.” Jawad Salim — in many ways the founding 
father of modern Iraqi art - embodied this tendency in his paintings as well as his massive 
Freedom Monument in Baghdad, commemorating the 1958 foundation of the Republic of 
Iraq. 

By the last third of the twentieth century, and especially after the 1973 Arab-Israel War and 
the ensuing oil embargo, this internationalist outlook began to give way to works that actively 
sought inspiration in traditional Islamic practices and subjects. Perhaps most prominent was 
a rediscovery of Islamic calligraphy, which took center stage in the huriifiyya movement. In 
the early products of this movement, such as the works of the Syrian-born artist Madiha 
Omar, Arabic calligraphy is inserted, collage style, into otherwise Cubist compositions. 
However, later artists of the huriifiyya school, such as Ahmad Mustafa and Khaled al-Saa’i, 
would use the spiritual and formal properties of Arabic calligraphy, or even abstracted Arabic 
characters, to generate a language that addressed Islamic heritage while also evoking parallels 
to Abstract Expressionism in both scale and gesture.” Ironically, Abstract Expressionism — 
the first major American avant-garde movement — is closely associated with some of the 
most prominent Jewish artists of the twentieth century, including Mark Rothko, Barnett 
Newman, and Adolph Gottlieb, to the extent that it has even been described by some critics 
as a Jewish style.” Regardless of whether individual artists see such an affinity, the parallels 
between huriifiyya and Abstract Expressionism demonstrate the difficulty of defining modern 
Jewish or Islamic art and the sometimes slight difference between them. 

More explicitly, Jews and Muslims in the Middle East have often created images about one 
another, particularly in the context of the Israel-Palestine conflict. In The Walls of Gaza Series I 
(1992), Palestinian artist Laila Shawa (b. 1940) depicts graffiti scrawled on walls by protesters 
during the first Intifada. Using a hidden camera, artist Emily Jacir recently recorded her 
passage through the Surda security checkpoint in the West Bank, while Sharif Waked wryly 
and incisively intersperses faux fashion runway videos with photographs of Palestinians 
undergoing searches by Israeli soldiers in Chic Point (2003/7'00”). Many Israeli artists have 
also created works meditating on the nature of political, cultural, and religious borders, in 
many cases as a form of protest against government policy. Joshua Neustein has treated the 
subject of contested boundaries in various media, from his torn paper map works to his 
Territorial Imperative series (1976-1977) in which he followed a dog as it marked its territory 
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Figure 23.7 Khaled al-Saa’i (Syrian): “Abstraction”, acrylic inks and collage on paper 50X70, 
2014 (Copyright: Khaled al-Saa’i, 2014) 
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Figure 23.8 Yoav Weiss: “Buy the Wall” (ongoing) (Copyright: Yoav Weiss. Image courtesy 
the artist) 
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and then hung a photograph of the urinating dog at each location. More recently, Yoav Weiss 
invited viewers to imagine buying pieces of the concrete barrier erected along the West Bank 
border — which he conjectures will be dismantled in the future — much as tourists today buy 
relics from the Berlin Wall. Given the heated rhetoric and firmly entrenched positions that 
usually characterize discussions about the Israel-Palestine conflict, works of art — especially 
humorous pieces such as those by Waked and Weiss — may have the potential to prompt fresh 
conversations. 

While the Middle East is an important nexus for examining parallels and connections 
between Jewish and Islamic art, it is equally important to consider commonalities among 
Jewish and Muslim artists living in areas in which both are minorities. The Jewish-American 
painter R. B. Kitaj explicitly called attention to the unique dilemmas of minority artists in 
his First Diasporist Manifesto of 1989, in which he defines a Diasporist work of art as “one 
in which a pariah people, an unpopular, stigmatized people, is taken up, pondered in their 
dilemmas.” The Diasporist scrounges more than he invents, according to Kitaj, selecting 
and combining images from art history “like an itinerant pedlar,” an image consciously 
evoking the stereotype of the “wandering Jew.”® In the first instance, Kitaj hoped that such a 
method could capture what he saw as the unsettled nature of modern Jewish life, especially 
in the wake of the Holocaust. However, Kitaj insisted that Jews “are not the only Diasporists 
by a long shot,” naming Palestinians in particular. In her analysis of several prominent 
contemporary Muslim artists, including Ghada Amer, Shahzia Sikander, and Shirazeh 





Figure 23.9 R.B. Kitaj: “Arabs and Jews (After Ensor),” 2004. Oil on canvas. (Copyright: 
R.B. Kitaj Estate. Image courtesy Marlborough Fine Art) 
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Houshiary, Fereshteh Daftari identifies several themes that resonate deeply with Kitaj’s 
description of “Diasporist art.” 


Today, a new phenomenon is becoming apparent: many artists who draw on Islamic 
art actually originate in these lands but are now rooted in the West. These artists are 
extending the Islamic vocabulary beyond its original framework, developing new 
narratives that reconfigure and subvert the original idioms. At the same time, they also 
defy the assumptions of modernism.” 


In this way, in their ambivalent reception of both their own religious heritage and that of 
Western art — which for most of its history has largely been defined on Christian terms — 
Jewish and Muslim artists may share more in common than they have in any other period. 


Conclusion 


As we have seen throughout this chapter, the most intriguing connections between Jewish 
and Islamic art are not always the most explicit or direct. We began by unpacking the difficulty 
inherent in the very terms “Jewish art” and “Islamic art”, exposing some of the historiographic 
conditions that contributed to their formation. Moving to historical examples, we found that 
in many cases, rather than direct interaction, Jewish and Muslim artists have faced parallel 
dilemmas, such as how to reconcile figurative and aniconic impulses within their sacred texts 
or how to battle Orientalist assumptions in the modern period. Even when treating examples 
of direct architectural connections in medieval Spain, for example, we found that it was 
important not to overplay the notion of convivencia, of coexistence among Jews, Muslims, and 
Christians. While this was in some ways a golden age, especially in contradistinction to other 
more factious periods, we were careful to distinguish a modern desire for interfaith dialogue 
from historical realities. Conversely, while the Arab-Israeli conflict has been a fraught and 
powerful subject for modern Jewish and Muslim artists, it is crucial to avoid stereotyping 
artists of given backgrounds as proponents of any one political perspective or to assume that 
this conflict is the preeminent point of contact between Jewish and Islamic art and artists in 
the modern period. At the most basic level, by emphasizing the sheer variety of Jewish and 
Islamic visual culture, we hope to have demonstrated that Judaism and Islam not only share 
an identity as “people of the book,” as has been noted since the Middle Ages, but that these 
cultures are also people of the image. They may work out this identity in different ways, but 
this is an important place to begin, both for scholarly analysis and interfaith dialogue. 
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Muslim and Jewish food and foodways 


David Waines and Sami Zubaida 


In part one, David Waines looks at the medieval context of food. One of the consequences 
of the rapid emergence of Islam across the Middle East was expressed by a deep curiosity in 
and absorption of several indigenous food cultures and the introduction of others across the 
Islamic domains. The first part introduces the reader to various aspects of Middle Eastern 
food culture that were expressed in various types of work, written in Arabic, during the 
period from the early eighth century Muslim dominions to the foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire in the fifteenth century. 

In part two, Sami Zubaida turns to the modern context. The cultures of the modern 
Middle East, including food, are heirs to the syntheses effected under a succession of empires, 
the most important being the Ottoman (1299-1923). Jewish populations were present 
in many of its territories, and their cultures overlapped with their Muslim and Christian 
neighbours, including food. Sephardic migrations into the region injected diverse inputs 
into those cultures. Jews also played important parts in the post-Ottoman colonial (then 
national) states, with diverse effects in the different countries. The formation of the state of 
Israel and the ensuing conflicts with the Arab states led to the migration of the bulk of the 
Jewish populations, mostly to Israel but also to Western destinations. The culinary diversity 
of Middle Eastern Jewry was globalized, with particular effect in Israel where it was widely 
adopted. This has led to resentment by the Palestinians and other Arabs at what they see as 
appropriation of their food by Israelis. 


Food in medieval Islamic cultures 


Introduction 


With the emergence of Islam from inner Arabia in the seventh century CE, a nascent 
community of Muslims joined the so-called Abrahamic family of monotheistic faiths as 
its youngest member. Abraham and Moses are mentioned frequently in the Qur’an, just 
as references to Jesus and Mary occur in several contexts. The Muslims’ sacred book was 
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addressed by God to their prophet and messenger, Muhammad, thereby marking links with 
both the older established traditions. 

Muslims not only inherited leading dramatis personae from the earlier Biblical traditions. 
The lightning conquests of the seventh and eighth centuries brought territories stretching 
from the Iberian Peninsula to the Indus River valley under Muslim control and influence. 
Arabic was early on declared the unifying language of government and later became the lingua 
franca while others, such as Berber and Persian, survived, emblematic of their respective 
communities, along with Arabic. Islam was adopted as the faith of an unevenly distributed 
but slowly emerging majority. By about the tenth century, Arabs who had contributed their 
faith and language to a new mix of civilized peoples had themselves clearly inherited much 
from the conquered populations. Of these many inheritances and the subject of the present 
chapter are Middle Eastern food cultures preserved chiefly in an unusually rich treasure 
of Arabic culinary manuals surviving from the period between the tenth and the fifteenth 
centuries; related food interests survive in other, diverse, literary sources. 

The central Arabian towns of Mecca and Medina in the Prophet Muhammad’s lifetime 
(ca. 570-632 cE) were not noted for their lavish food cultures. Rather, scarcity and hunger 
seemed a more commonly shared experience. The Qur’an’s brief mention of food taboos 
(Qur’an 5:3-4) carries the proviso that “If anyone is forced by severe hunger, without 
intending to sin, (to eat of forbidden food) then Allah is forgiving, compassionate.” 
Interestingly, the same passage almost casually adds that “The food of the People of the Book 
(i.e., Jews and Christians) is lawful for you as your food is lawful for them.” At a time of 
famine, one’s duty was to provide for society’s weakest such as an orphan. (Qur’an 90:14) 
In a tradition (hadith) attributed to the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha, she states that sometimes a 
month would pass during which not a fire was kindled for cooking, having only the “two 
black things,” dates and water, to eat. Yet, even a meagre diet was regarded thankfully, as 
partaking in the good things provided by Allah; ‘Aisha further reports the Prophet himself 
saying that a family that has dates would not go hungry and that no food or drink satisfied 
like camel’s milk. In another tradition, it is noted that two people’s food is enough for three, 
stressing moderation in consumption just as in one’s moral life — or, simply making a virtue 
out of necessity. Symbolic of the Arab culture from which Islam emerged, the camel was a 
permitted food source by all Muslim legal schools although rejected in Jewish law. On the 
other hand. and possibly owing to a shared memory of scarcity, both Muslim and Jewish 
legal traditions permitted that most dreaded of famine food, the locust. 


The Greek heritage: dietetics 


From these unpromising beginnings, mature Islamic cultures came to demonstrate a lively 
and serious concern for foods, both raw and cooked, expressed (and fortunately preserved) 
in a wide variety of written genres. Sacred scripture, the Qur’an, has a few references as 
noted earlier. Accompanying the Qur’an were the many multi-volume works of Prophetic 
traditions (hadith) that appeared in the ninth and tenth centuries. These contained the 
sayings and actions attributed to the Prophet Muhammad and his companions, employed by 
religious scholars to elucidate or extend the meaning of the Qur’an’s passages. Sections on 
food and drink commonly appeared in these collections while a separate section on hunting 
would describe how game could legally be caught for consumption. 

During the first three centuries (seventh through the tenth cE), an urban-centred, 
commercially vibrant civilisation emerged and flourished; Muslims inherited ancient cities 
such as Damascus, Nishapur, Cordoba, and Kabul while constructing other urban centres 
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such as Basra, Kufa, Baghdad, Fustat (old Cairo), and Qayrawan. Their rich inheritance 
included also vast agricultural lands and the major river systems of the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, 
and Indus and included ancient, sophisticated irrigation networks in Persia and the Spanish 
Levant. Together with greater and more secure food resources, a keen interest in food was 
soon expressed through various literary genres written by and for the curiosity of the urban 
and urbane bourgeois readers of Arabic, regardless of their particular religious affiliation. 

Early examples of this literature were multi-themed works by Ibn Qutayba in Baghdad 
(d. 889) and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi in Cérdoba (d. 940). Each contained a lengthy section on 
food and drink. The latter work, entitled The Unique Necklace, is the more interesting. It 
provided readers in the western Muslim domains of the Iberian Peninsula (Arab. al-Andalus) 
and North Africa with a good summary of humoral pathology inherited from classical Greek 
sources. This tradition addressed matters of physical health in terms of the nourishment 
appropriate to different body temperaments, which depended upon a healthy balance of 
the body’s four humours and their corresponding qualities: blood (hot), phlegm (cold), 
yellow bile (moist), and black bile (dry). Illness resulted from an imbalance of the humours, 
for example, the dominance of phlegm. By carefully adjusting of one’s food and drink, 
health could be restored. More serious conditions might require a “medicine,” generally 
of vegetable origin, which possessed the opposite quality to that of the particular ailment. 
Thus, an excess of cold phlegm should be treated with a hot medicine. Other factors affected 
bodily health including the surrounding air, sleeping and waking, exercise and rest, retention 
and evacuation, and a person’s mental state. This knowledge had passed into Arabic through 
a major translation movement initiated around 800 cE in Baghdad by the Abbasid caliph’s 
court and sponsored, too, by wealthy members of the bourgeoisie. 

Translations were chiefly the works of the Greeks Galen and Hippocrates. Two of the 
movement’s leading lights were Nestorian Christians, the physician Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
(d. 873) and his teacher, the court physician Yuanna ibn Masawayh (d. 857). Each is credited 
with a medical work on dietetics or nourishment. Later original works on dietetics were 
composed by the famous physician-clinician and philosopher Abt Bakr al-Razi (d. 925 or 
932), known in Europe as Rhazes, and his Jewish contemporary, the court physician Ishaq ibn 
Sulayman al-Isr7ili (d. ca. 935). The title of al-Razi’s book clearly conveys its objective: The 
Book of Nourishment’s Benefits and the Warding Off of Its Harmful Effects. Later still, the Andalusi 
physician ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Zuhr (d. 1162 ) also wrote a book on nourishment. Collectively 
and within the inherited framework of humoural pathology, these works discussed many 
categories of food, such as animal flesh and its various parts, fish, cooked and cold dishes, 
milk, condiments, eggs, breads, herbs and spices, fruits and vegetables, and the suitability of 
each to a particular person’s constitution judged according to one’s age and the season. 


Agriculture 


Al-Andalus became well-known, too, for another type of treatise where food was related 
to the products of the rural economy. The earliest treatise in this area had been the Arabic 
translation from Syriac made in Iraq around 900 cz by one Ibn Wahshiyya. Entitled Nabataean 
Agriculture, it represented a mixture of practical knowledge and superstitions of the Nabataean 
people. However, the most important treatises appeared in eleventh-century al-Andalus, 
where developments in agriculture and irrigation gave simultaneous rise to a series of works 
best described as encyclopaedias of the rural economy covering the disciplines of agronomy, 
arboriculture, horticulture, floriculture, animal husbandry (including bee keeping), veterinary 
practices, and farm management. One such treatise, entitled simply the Book of Agriculture, was 
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written by one Abii ’I-Khayr, a native of Seville who was active during the second half of the 
eleventh century. Amid discussion of the sowing, cultivating, and harvesting of many dozens 
of crops, here is a description for the preparation of olives for the table: 


“Collect the olives in October, split them with a strong cane, wash in water and place 
in a container with wild mint, thyme, laurel leaves, citron leaves and mint. Add to this 
water and double the quantity of vinegar and a sufficient measure of salt; leave until they 
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are ready to eat. 


The urban market 


Moving to the urban context, another genre of text was the market inspector’s manual. In 
contrast to the agricultural treatise that was a guide to managing God’s most generous gift 
to humankind, “that which the earth yields of potherbs, cucumbers, garlic, lentils, onions” 
(Qur’an 2:61), and so on, the market inspector was charged with juridical and administrative 
duties guided by the moral injunction, also based upon scripture, “to command the right and 
forbid wrong.” (Qur’an 9:71, passim) The manuals list the main market trades and instruct the 
inspector (mulitasib) how to test a product’s quality and to identify and punish the vendor’s 
malpractice. The manual compiled by the Egyptian Ibn al-Ukhuwwa (d. 1329) lists among 
the food makers and sellers grain merchants and millers, bakers and bread makers, cook shops, 
sellers of liver and cold cooked dishes, butchers, fish-fryers, and sweet and syrup makers. The 
manual warns the inspector that sausage makers required close scrutiny: “only clean, sound 
and fat meat from the sheep should be used as other meats are used fraudulently. The inspector 


also must order the cooking pans to be changed at intervals.” 


Religious law and practice 


Classical juridical texts such as the fourteenth-century Reliance of the Traveller by the Egyptian 
Ahmad ibn Nagib (d. 1368) also touched upon food matters, for example, in the context of 
obligatory Muslim rituals such as alms giving (zakdt), fasting (sawm), and pilgrimage (hajj). 
Alms may be given to the needy once a year from one’s property of livestock, grain, or dried 
foodstuffs (among other sources) that cause “one’s spiritual wealth to increase through the 
blessings of giving, the prayers of those who receive and because it purifies the giver of sin 
and testifies to the soundness of one’s faith.” Voluntary charity (sadaqa) may be given at any 
time but is especially related to the fasting month of Ramadan. Fasting involves the abstention 
from eating during the hours from sunrise to sunset in the month-long ritual. As an act of 
compensation for any unfulfilled fasting day, a specific quantity of food has to be given to the 
poor. In the section on performance of the pilgrimage to Mecca, details are given as to what 
foods are lawful and unlawful during this period, with special care taken that animals are 
correctly slaughtered for consumption.’ 

The most famous medieval classic of religious thought and practice is the multi-volume 
work of Aba Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111), entitled The Revival of the Religious Sciences. 
It contains an entire section on the etiquette of eating. The main chapter deals with six 
aspects related to hospitality: the invitation, its acceptance, attendance at the meal, serving 
the food, eating and, finally, taking one’s leave. Hospitality is central to the ethos of Muslim 
cultures to the present day. When the Prophet Muhammad was once asked what faith 
comprised, he answered, “The giving of food and greeting those you know and those you 
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don’t.” Importantly, hospitality brought family together, but lesser-known persons of pious 
disposition and poor circumstances were favoured as well. 

Food should be served efficiently and quickly in the manner of the patriarch Abraham, 
who had fed two uninvited strangers according to the well-known Qur’an story (Qur’an 
51: 24-26). Al-Ghazali then offers the order in which foods could be served: fruit first since 
it is easily digested, followed by a meat dish like tharid. This was a known favourite of the 
Prophet, who described it as the best of foods. Finally, the meal ends with sweetmeats. Al- 
Ghazalt’s suggested sequence of fruit and sweetmeats placed before and after a main dish 
may have reflected common practice. Leftovers from the meal would be distributed among 
the poor. Extravagance for its own sake must be avoided, though sufficient food should be 
provided to allow guests to eat their fill.4 

In another section of The Revival, al-Ghazali deals at length with the “Breaking of the two 
desires,” of which the first is: “The greatest of the moral vices is the desire of the stomach” 
followed by hunger’s subordinate, sexual desire.*? The irony was not lost on al-Ghazali that 
God’s creation of a richly productive earth also produced the resources which literally fed his 
creatures’ most deadly temptation. 


Prophetic medicine 


Humoural pathology, originating in the Greek writings of Hippocrates and Galen and 
dealing with one’s physical health, has been briefly described earlier. An alternative approach 
dealing with the preservation and restoration of the health of both body and soul (or heart) 
had tentatively appeared in the ninth century and was later known as Medicine of the Prophet. 
This is also the title of the most famous work of the genre written by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
(d. 1350). Despite its title and given that Qur’anic quotations and traditions from the Prophet 
(hadith) are each cited in the context of specific remedies, Ibn Qayyim was also fully aware 
of the Greek humoural tradition of medicine. He accepted its basic theoretical premises, 
including the four humours and their corresponding qualities and elements. While, as a 
theologian, he generally but not slavishly defended the authority of Prophetic traditions, he 
does so within the framework of Galenic medicine; hence, it cannot be claimed, as some 
Western commentators have done, that he was more concerned with piety than medical 
theory. Rather, as a religious scholar and expert in medicine, he attempted “to explain the 
medical relevance of the Prophet’s traditions to a broad audience” and in effect created, along 
with other of his contemporaries, a new medical tradition.° 

The second part of his treatise on Prophetic medicine contains a descriptive catalogue of 
simple drugs (adwiya) and nourishing foods (aghdiya). The entry for figs is instructive. Ibn 
Qayyim notes that the fig is mentioned in the Qur’an, uttered in an oath of God (Qur’an 
95:1) and it is commended by both the Prophet and Galen. On the view expressed in the 
Prophetic tradition, Ibn Qayyim notes his reservation that “there is room for speculation 
as to the validity of this tradition.” In humoural terms, the fig is described as hot while 
its moisture and dryness are subject to different opinions. Among its benefits as the most 
nourishing of fruits, it cleanses the liver and spleen, clears the phlegmatic humour from the 
stomach, and nourishes the body well. 

The entry on bread commences with several supporting traditions from the Prophet and 
a caution that two other traditions attributed to him are untrue. As for milk, it is praised in 
two Qur’an quotations (Qur’an 16:66, 47:15) and a tradition of the Prophet. It is described in 
strictly humoural terms as a compound of three elements: caseous, fatty, and watery. The first 
is cold and moist and nourishing to the body; the second is moderate in heat and moisture 
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and beneficial to a healthy body; the third is hot and moist and releases the constitution and 
moistens the body. The best variety of milk generates good blood and is nourishing and 
beneficial for melancholy delusions and anxiety. When drunk with honey, it cleanses internal 
ulcers arising from putrid humours; drunk with sugar, it much improves the complexion.’ 

As a theologian Ibn Qayyim was concerned for a person’s spiritual as well as physical 
welfare. His catalogue of healing items, therefore, unsurprisingly contains under the letter 
“Q” the Qur’an, which entry begins with the words of God: “We send down from the Qur’an 
that which is a healing and a mercy for those who believe; but for the unjust it increases only 
their loss.” (Qur’an 17:82) Other entries of this nature include ritual prayer, patience and 
perseverance, ritual fasting, and comment on the brief opening chapter of the Qur’an, the 
Fatiha. Although they are scattered liberally throughout the work, there is no similar entry 
here focused upon Prophetic traditions. 


Culinary manuals 


It is worth reiterating that contemporary references to the food culture of central Arabia 
in the Prophet’s lifetime (ca. 570-632 cE) and shortly thereafter are as sparse as the fare 
depicted in them is meagre. During a century or more of extensive conquest, the new Islamic 
domains were first ruled from the ancient city of Damascus (661-750 cE) and then from 
the purpose-built political-religious-cultural centre of Baghdad (to ca. 1250 ce) ruled by 
the caliphs of the Abbasid dynasty. Here the earliest Arabic cookbook was compiled by one 
Ibn Sayyar al-Warraq toward the end of the tenth century. Remarkably, its contents reflect 
a major culinary wave that seemed to have commenced in Abbasid ruling circles as early as 
the late eighth century and soon became allied with the cultured and comfortable elements 
of the urban leisure class. The contrast with the food culture of the Prophet’s day is striking. 
Indeed, the treasury of recipes from Arabic cookbooks that subsequently appeared in Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, North Africa, and al-Andalus down to the fifteenth century was the greatest of 
any contemporary civilization, including the Chinese. 

Nothing is known of al-Warraq except that his name suggests he was a copyist, bookseller, 
or both. In the book’s introduction, he addresses an anonymous patron for whom he had 
carefully compiled authentic recipes of dishes cooked for kings, caliphs, lords, and dignitaries. 
Al-Warraq emphasizes the humoral quality of foods and identifies prominent individuals as 
authors/compilers of recipe notebooks which suggests a culinary “new wave” that emerged 
initially in ruling court circles. The most prominent of these figures was the Abbasid prince 
and sometime caliph Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi (d. 839). Al-Warraq selected several preparations 
from Ibrahim’s cookbook for aubergine, a “new” plant introduced from India to Persia that 
spread swiftly to the far west where it was also adopted with enthusiasm.* 

An anonymous Andalusi culinary manual of the thirteenth century has several aubergine 
recipes. One quite complicated preparation calls for 


aubergines filled with a spiced minced lamb and egg-white mixture to be boiled gently, 
half the quantity of aubergines each placed in a separate pot containing a different spiced 
stock; each portion was then garnished with cooked egg yolks chopped over it. 


This is one of a handful of recipes uniquely preserved in this cookbook and used in the 
kitchens of Jewish families. Other recipes labelled “Jewish” were for chicken or partridge 
dishes. And incidentally, Ibrahim’s fame was acknowledged in al-Andalus, where dishes 
bearing his name were also popular.’ 
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Al-Warraq identifies other influences that went into the melting pot of new Arab culinary 
interests. An entire chapter is devoted to “counterfeit” dishes eaten by Christians during the 
Lenten fast. These are imitations of dishes usually prepared with meat. An elaborate recipe 
for ordinary sikbaj combines choice cuts of beef and plump chicken each boiled separately in 
vinegar with coriander seed, ginger, saftron, black pepper, parsley, and rue added to the chicken. 
The meats are then combined on a plate with cheese chopped over top and served with 
mustard. The counterfeit version is without the meat, while the herbs and spices are boiled 
alone in vinegar with flour and saffron added when the mixture is cooked. The Nestorian 
court physician, Ibn Masawayh, whom we have met before, also has recipes for counterfeit 
dishes although these are meatless preparations intended to counter bouts of fever, pleurisy, 
and ailments of the liver and abdomen. It is this specific medical use that Muslims would likely 
have followed as they obeyed other food restrictions during their own ritual fasts.'° 

Further sources that al-Warraq was able to draw upon were of Persian and perhaps Turkish 
origin. Examples are the well-known dishes called sikbdja, zirbaja, dikbarika, and isfidbdja, 
which are Persian words or compounds, while jurjaniyya is named after the district Jurjan 
in Persia. The famous poet Ibrahim al-Suli (d. 857), who was of Persianized Turkish origin, 
contributed recipes to this collection that might reflect Turkish inspiration. And jubn Rimi 
was a hard cheese of Byzantine origin used in grated form. 

Two other important thirteenth-century cookbooks point to further influences upon the 
extensive Arab-Islamic cooking tradition. The author of the first work, Ibn Razin al-Tujibi, 
was born in Murcia (ca. 1228) but, while still a young man, he left al-Andalus and settled first 
in Morocco and later in Tunis, where he died in 1293. He confessed partiality for the fine 
cooking of his birthplace, al-Andalus, and, as he saw Muslim culture there currently under 
threat from the advancing Christian reconquista, he carefully selected many more Andalusi 
recipes than those from Eastern culinary sources. Notably, his choice preserved possibly 
the earliest recorded recipes for the preparation of Berber origin, couscous (Berber, seksu > 
Arabic, kuskus) together with the process of steaming the grain over a broth or stew of lamb 
or chicken and vegetables." 

The second, much shorter, cookbook was compiled by Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al- 
Baghdadi, who died in 1239. As his name connected him with the Abbasid capital, Baghdad, 
his offerings are drawn from the same Eastern culinary repertoire used by al-Warraq. His 
selection of dishes was guided by his belief that eating was the preeminent human pleasure 
that would also serve those who desired an introduction to the fine art of cooking. Surprisingly 
then, he includes a recipe for hays, which, we are told, was served at the wedding dinner of the 
Prophet Muhammad when he married Saftyya. This was a common but modest sweetmeat, 
made from dates mixed with clarified butter and dried curd. Al-Baghdadi, however, offers 
the gourmet version made from dried bread or biscuit, fresh or preserved dates, ground 
almonds and pistachios, fine sesame oil, and fine ground sugar.'? Thus were some dishes 
enjoyed by the Prophet and his circle transformed and ‘elevated’ into the new cuisine of the 
urban leisure class. A further example was tharid, fare of the pre-Islamic Bedouins and lauded 
by the Prophet as the best of dishes, as noted earlier. A basic preparation was “dried bread 
crumbled (tharada) into pieces with the fingers then moistened with broth generally having 
some flesh meat with it.”'? Al-Warraq’s cookbook, however, has more than a dozen variations 
of tharid, including one made by Christians, each a complex, refined and expensive version 
to suit the urban palate."* 

The writings on food in the broadest sense of the term and surveyed in this chapter 
characterized a new historic era that dynamically transformed the geographical regions 
stretching from the Iberian Peninsula to the Indus valley between the seventh and fifteenth 
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centuries: transformed, that is, by a dynamic interaction between the long-established 
indigenous cultures of these regions and their conquest by Arabs from central Arabia who 
proclaimed their new faith of Islam in the Arabic language. Another transformation would 
occur from the sixteenth century with the rise of three major bureaucratic Muslim empires: 
the Turkish Ottomans, who would also absorb much of the Arab world, the Safavids of Iran 
and the Mughals of India. By the second half of the nineteenth century, each displayed the 
signs of advanced decline and debility confronted with the advancing economic and political 
power of modern European nations. A general history of foodways in this latest period has 
yet to be written. 


The foods of Jews in the Middle East 


The ancestry of modern Middle Eastern culture is shaped by the empires that ruled the 
region, most notably the Ottoman (1299-1923), which, at its height, ruled over Turkey, the 
Arab world, and southeast Europe. It effected a cultural synthesis between these diverse 
regions, which included the more ancient Persian and Byzantine heritage. The Persian 
element was also present in the influence of the rival dynasties of Iran, surviving into modern 
times. These syntheses and juxtapositions encompassed food cultures as well as language, 
literature, music, architecture, and other arts, to be enriched, from the eighteenth century by 
the increasingly prominent European influences. 

Ottoman territories and Iran comprised diverse Jewish populations. Ancient Jewish 
communities inhabited Constantinople, Anatolia, and the Balkans, dating from Roman 
and Byzantine times. The Arab regions had similarly established communities, particularly 
Egypt, Iraq, and Yemen. Jewish populations and cultures in some of these territories were 
transformed by the Sephardic migrations, starting in the fifteenth century. There isa common 
narrative that large numbers of the Jews expelled from Spain in 1492 traveled to Ottoman 
lands and were actively welcomed and settled by Sultan Beyezid I] (1481-1512). In fact, 
few Jews had the means to travel that far, and most went to nearer destinations in Portugal, 
France, Italy, and North Africa. It was during the following decades in the sixteenth century 
that oppressive measures against the Jews in many European territories drove more Jews to 
Ottoman lands, mostly in the Balkans, notably Salonika with an established Jewish population, 
and from there to other Ottoman destinations. Beyezid, in fact, was known as a strict and 
pious Muslim, who, while tolerating the Jews, enforced the restrictive rules on movement, 
residence, and worship of non-Muslims. It was his successors in the sixteenth century who 
were more liberal and relaxed.’ Settlement of the Jews in the main Ottoman cities was also 
facilitated, and sometimes enforced, by the active policy of settlement of populations where 
they are needed, especially in Istanbul which, before the Ottoman conquest in 1452, had 
been devastated and depopulated by war and pestilence. The skills of the Iberian Jews in 
trade, administration, and crafts as well as their international networks served them well in 
Ottoman lands, and many prospered as financiers, tax farmers, customs administrators, and 
craftsmen. The majority, however, remained poor workers and tradesmen. 

Where it became established, Sephardic culture became dominant in relation to previously 
native Jewish communities.'° In many parts of the Middle East, however, Sephardic 
migration was non-existent or only marginal. In addition to Istanbul and the Balkans, it 
became established in Egypt and parts of the Levant. It did not have much of an impact in 
Iraq where the long-established community, known as Babylonian, retained its language, 
culture, and liturgy, to emerge into the twentieth century as a basic component of modern 
Iraq. Yemen was a backwater of the Ottoman Empire, only lightly and sporadically reached 
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by central power or social and cultural influences from outside. The Jewish population was 
relatively isolated and ghettoised. 

Jerusalem and other Palestinian cities had long-established Jewish populations and 
some Sephardic presence but, over the course of the twentieth century leading up to the 
establishment of Israel in 1948, it was mostly Ashkenazi Jews from Central and Eastern 
Europe who predominated as settlers and then as the dominant element in Israel. This was 
soon followed by massive migrations from the Middle East and North Africa. 


Food cultures 


Middle Eastern food cultures comprise many common themes, now globally familiar: kebab, 
stuffed leaves and vegetables, stews of meat and vegetables, dips and salads, and many more. 
However, there are many variations on those themes, with particular regional and communal 
characters. The emergence of modern national territorial entities from the nineteenth century 
has inclined people to think of “national cuisines” but, in fact, food cultures are not confined 
by national boundaries but by regions and communities that overlap borders. Geographical 
and ecological constraints, for instance, determine many aspects of food: Historically, desert, 
farmland, coasts, and mountains determined the availability and character of food cultures. 
It is only with modern developments of transport, communication, commerce, and social 
mobility that food cultures became more generalized at national and regional levels.” 

Jewish and Christian communities participated in the urban food cultures of their particular 
regions but with variations dictated by ritual requirements or places of origin, notably of 
Sephardic elements with their Arabo-Hispanic background. One pertinent element is the 
use of fats and oils in cooking and dressing. The favoured cooking medium for those who 
could afford it was clarified butter (saman). Another animal fat was the rendered fat of the 
sheep tail, peculiar to a Middle Eastern breed, and much favoured by some. Olive and other 
vegetable oils were of limited use, if at all, and mostly not in food but in lighting and soap 
making. Jews, however, are ritually prohibited from cooking meat in a dairy product, and 
Christians refrained from animal foods in their fasting days and periods. Both used vegetable 
oils, olive in the Mediterranean regions, and sesame oil in many places. 


Ottoman foods 


Population movements, trade, and war contributed to the cultural and culinary diversity of 
Istanbul and other major Ottoman cities. Sephardic migration constituted an important part of 
this diversity, as did Greek and Armenian communities. A particular aspect of food and drink 
repertoire mediated by these communities were alcohol and taverns and fish. While some 
Muslims, especially at the higher social levels, drank wine, it was the non-Muslims who were 
mostly charged with its production and distribution.'’ Many Muslims in Istanbul, Anatolia, 
and the Arab Levant (though not in other regions) seem to have reservations about fish and 
seafood. A study of the menus of the Ottoman court in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
reveals an absence of fish, except a rare appearance of freshwater fish from Bursa, surprising 
when we consider that the city was surrounded by seas teaming with fine fish.’ Evliya Chelebi, 
the famous seventeenth-century traveller and commentator, considered fish and seafood as fit 
only for drunkards and Christians.” This association of fish with alcohol and taverns survived 
in Turkey to the present time and became an identity issue between religious and secular 
Turks.”! Fish conservation, salting, and pickling as well as fish cookery became associated with 
non-Muslims and cosmopolitan Turks, including Jewish communities. There are fish dishes 
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peculiar to Sephardim; Gaya kon Avramila is claimed to be unique to this community, part 
of the Friday evening meal: an oily fish cooked with a sauce of sour green plums (can erik in 
Turkish).” Salted and pickled fish are regular items of mezze taken with drink and as such 
considered tavern food and so have resonance in identity negotiations. 

Regional and communal food cultures retained their peculiar character despite these 
processes of migration and mixing. An important region of culinary culture surviving to 
the present day is that of southern Anatolia and the Arab Levant (Syria/Lebanon/Palestine), 
with influences in urban northern Iraq and in Cyprus. It features items that have now 
become familiar on the global stage as “Eastern Mediterranean,” with salads and dips such 
as the ubiquitous hummus but also tabbouleh (bulgar, parsley, tomatoes), kisr (with nuts), 
muhammara (sweet peppers, walnuts, and pomegranate), and various aubergine dishes as well 
as pies and dumplings, notably the kibbeh (Arabic)/icli kofte (Turkish), of meat and wheat, 
and particular versions of kebab, kofte (meat-balls), and vegetable stews. Burghul/bulgar, 
cracked wheat, is a staple, and replaces rice in pilaf and stuffing, and lahmacun (Turkish)/ 
lahm bi-‘ajin (Arabic), spiced ground meat baked on a dough crust, now popular as fast food 
in Europe, known as Turkish pizza. The region is ethnically mixed — Turkish, Armenian, 
Greek, Kurdish, and Arab (including the Jews of the region) - and it overlaps western Iran. 
With the development of the modern nation-state and nationalism, each of these ethnicities 
can claim that heritage as its own as a kind of food nationalism.” Items of this repertoire 
came to be known in Istanbul only in the closing decades of the twentieth century, with wide 
migrations into the city from Anatolia and the fashion for culinary innovation and regional 
restaurants. Equally, it was diffused into other parts of the Arab world by Arab migrations and 
the spread of Lebanese restaurants and caterers and now to the rest of the world. 


Jewish communities and their food 


Jewish communities inhabited most Ottoman and Persian cities, in Istanbul and the Balkans, 
Anatolia, the Arab lands, and Iran. They differed over time and place in culture, language, 
and social positions and in relation to neighbouring populations and ruling authorities. We 
saw that Sephardic communities and cultures became dominant among the Jews of Istanbul 
and the Balkans and, to a lesser extent, in Egypt, which retained a “native” Jewish community 
and a Karaite sect. Sephardic presence was sparse and not dominant in the rest of the Arab 
world. The Jews of Iraq and Yemen had a distinct, local, cultural, and language character. 
The Jews of Iraqi Kurdistan were distinct from those of the Arab regions. In many places, 
Sephardim retained some elements of Ladino language, a dialect of Castilian Spanish, 
alongside local languages of Turkish, Greek, or Arabic, sometimes with hybrid combinations. 
Iraqis, Yemenis, most Levantines, and some Egyptians spoke Arabic, sometimes in particular 
accents and with some Hebrew thrown in. Kurds spoke a dialect of Aramaic, with Kurdish 
mix. Jews of the Maghreb countries, mostly from the Spanish Diaspora, seem to have been 
largely Arabized in language but with notable Spanish elements, shared with urban Muslim 
neighbours, some also coming from Iberian migrations. From the nineteenth century, under 
European colonial influences, many urban middle-class Jews in the Maghreb as well as Egypt 
and the Levant adopted French as their common language. 


Culinary cultures 


As a rule, most Jewish communities in the Middle East ate variations on what their 
neighbours ate. The variations were often dictated by ritual requirements, in particular the 
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prohibition on lighting fires on the Sabbath. Each Jewish community, then, had its own 
Sabbath dishes, cooked the previous day and either eaten cold or maintaining some degree 
of heat by insulation. Other variations may have indicated past patterns of migration and 
elements of regions of previous habitation. This was particularly pertinent in the case of 
Sephardic migrations. Let us consider the Sephardic case, then that of some other Jewish 
populations. 


THE SEPHARDIC CIRCUITS 


The Sephardim are particularly interesting with regard to food diffusions. The food of Arab 
Spain (al-Andalus), as we saw, was partly shaped by the diffusion of ideas and materials from 
the Arab/Muslim east, with the Persian and Byzantine influences on the Muslim empires 
feeding into the agricultural richness of the Iberian lands. We saw how Andalusi works on 
food, medicine, manners, and agriculture carried over themes that started in the East. Iberian 
Jews were active and creative participants in this milieu. They took with them elements of 
this culture to their new homes of settlement, which in the Middle East and North Africa 
was articulated to the common themes of local food cultures. Items such as aubergines, 
which were carried by the Arabs to Spain, became the material of diverse recipes for the 
Sephardim, which articulated nicely into the Turkish love of the vegetable and the artistry 
of its preparations. Over time, of course, many of these items and recipes were transformed 
through diffusions and commerce, most crucially with the arrival of New World foods, after 
the fifteenth century, most prominently the tomato, the pepper, and the haricot bean. 

The vocabulary of food among Sephardic communities indicates linguistic hybridity 
and the patterns of migration and diffusion. Take the genre of bourek (Turkish): pies of 
various shapes and pastry skins stuffed with meat, cheese, herbs, and/or vegetables. The 
Sephardic versions present variations in shapes and types of filling, and the word for them 
is hispanicized, in Turkey and the Balkans, as “borekas” or “borekitas.”** Similar pastries 
retain their Spanish name of “empenadas.” Sephardic communities in Italy present another 
variation: “buricche.”?? More generally, for Jews and others, the Turkish word “burek” is 
used in the Eastern Arab world alongside “sambousak,” a Persian/Indian appellation, often 
designating a different pastry type and fillings. In Tunisia, the word becomes “brik” and 
describes a deep-fried pastry envelope, typically with a soft egg inside, often with other fillings 
such as tuna and mushroom. Words and things slide past one another in overlapping worlds 
of culinary discourse, in which Jews, Muslims, and Christians participate with variations. 

Of the many other possible examples of Sephardic diffusions, a particularly interesting one 
is that of the meatballs that are called albondigas and are widely eaten in modern-day Spain. The 
word is derived from the Arabic bunduq, for hazelnuts, the small meatballs being likened to the 
nut. This designation of meatballs is totally absent in modern Arab usage, where meatballs are 
more likely to be designated as kofta/kefta, a Persian word also used in Turkish. Yet, albondigas 
survived in some Sephardic usage: a hispanicized Arabic word forgotten by the Arabs and 
retained by Jews who migrated several centuries ago and now in Muslim lands. 


Jews in the Arab world 


In Egypt, Iraq, the Levant, the Maghreb, and Yemen, Jews shared materials and ideas with 
their neighbours but often with distinctive twists partly dictated by ritual rules. In any 
case, before the homogenizing diffusions of modernity, communities, urban quarters, and 
households had different versions and styles of common themed dishes, such as stuffed 
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vegetables or meat stews. A regular item in every Jewish community was the Saturday/ 
Shabbat meal, dictated by the ritual necessity of prior preparation to avoid handing fire on 
the day. These are often rich, festive affairs and adaptations of local themes, yet with a Jewish 
specificity. Let us consider two examples of Jewish communities in modern times: Iraq and 
Morocco. 


IRAQ 


In the Arab parts of Iraq, Jews spoke a dialect of Arabic and shared with their Muslim and 
Christian neighbours many themes of popular culture and traditions of food, music, rituals 
of social life, of birth, marriage, and death and religio-magical beliefs and practices, including 
shrines of saints and mystagogues. In the course of the early twentieth century, from the 
Ottoman constitutional period after 1908 to the formation of the modern Iraqi state under 
a British mandate (1920-1932, then independent Iraq), Jews played a prominent part in the 
fields of administration, business, education, the professions, the arts, and the media. Until 
the departure of the great majority of Jews after the foundation of Israel in 1948, the Jews 
constituted a major part of the urban middle classes of the country” 

The iconic Jewish dish in Iraq was the Saturday lunch, known as tebeet, which means 
“overnight” and started cooking on Friday afternoon. It consists of chicken stuffed with 
spiced rice and chopped giblets, cooked in a spicy tomato stock, then more rice added to 
the stock, the pot then placed over a slow fire of wood or charcoal, covered with cushions 
and blankets to keep the heat, allowed to cook overnight, so that by Saturday lunchtime the 
fire had died down, thus removing the ritual infraction, and the food is hot. Eggs in their 
shells would be placed on the rim of the pot under the covers, to cook slowly in the steam, 
and eaten for breakfast on Saturday morning, with bread, salad, pickles, and often aubergine 
slices that had been fried on Friday. This combination of slow-cooked eggs, aubergines, and 
salad in bread wraps has now become a regular street food snack in Israel. The aroma of the 
tebeet pervaded mixed neighbourhoods on a Saturday, arousing the curiosity and appetite of 
Muslim and Christian neighbours, who would occasionally be sent a portion to taste. This 
exchange of food tastes between neighbours and friends from different religious and ethnic 
communities was quite common in the first half of the twentieth century but, for the Jews, 
within the bounds of what is kasher/kosher. 

Other typically Jewish dishes and variants may have reflected past migrations or communal 
networks to other regions. Iraqi Jews had family connections in Iran and India, following 
migrations and commerce. There was a sizable Baghdadi Jewish community in India and 
further east into the British domains. Many families had branches in Iran. One dish of Indian 
origins that was common among Iraqi Jews, but not exclusive to them, was “kitchri”: rice 
and lentils cooked in spicy tomato stock and served with butter and yoghurt.’’ There were 
also variations on common dishes that suggest Iranian themes, such as sweet/sour flavours in 
meat and vegetable dishes. Typically, bamya, okra/ladies fingers, stewed with meat in a tomato 
sauce, much loved in Iraq and throughout the region, was in Jewish kitchens, made sweet 
and sour, with rice and meat dumplings, one of the kubba genre. These dumplings were also 
cooked in Muslim households but with turnips and sour, not sweet. Similarly dolma, stuffed 
leaves and vegetables, were also sweet/sour flavoured in Jewish kitchens but not in others. 

The Kurdish regions were renowned for their dairy products from the mountain pastures. 
The Jews shared in this culture, and some were food traders, especially of cheese, but they 
could not partake of the dishes of meat and dumplings cooked in yoghurt sauces because of 
the ritual prohibition of mixing dairy with meat. 
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Morocco 


Morocco is acountry that lay at the intersection of geo-political and cultural regions. It did not 
come under Ottoman rule and participated but marginally in aspects of the Ottoman cultural 
syntheses. It was on the trade and war axes of the Ottoman and Spanish empires but retained 
a sense of separate sovereignty under successive dynasties. It emerged into the modern world 
as a French protectorate (1912-1956), which was colonial-light, preserving nominal royal 
sovereignty but with a variable Spanish enclave in the north. The Jews, or some Jews, shared 
in this Mediterranean world, with Hispano-Moroccan and wider Mediterranean networks 
and connections. Other Jews were rooted in the mountainous Berber interior.”* Politically, 
Morocco remained a dynastic monarchy even under the French protectorate, ruled through 
a balancing of powers between different tribes and regions. In this process, the Jews were 
formally servants and agents of the sultan and, as such, protected subjects. They resided in 
designated quarters in each royal city, a kind of official ghetto known as the Mellah. They 
were, for the most part, Arabic-speaking, even those residing in the Berber regions. The 
exception was in the enclaves of the northern cities, such as Tangier and Tetouan, who spoke 
a hybrid Hispano-Arabic. French rule from the late nineteenth century ushered Moroccan 
Jews into European cultural modernity. The schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
starting in the mid-nineteenth century, were instrumental in this respect. French became the 
common language among many Jews, especially the educated elite. Modern transport and 
communication as well as greater liberty facilitated travel, trade, and cultural diffusion for 
many Jews. Moroccan independence, nationalism, and religion, then the foundation of Israel 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict, all led to the departure of the bulk of Moroccan Jewry in the 
1950s, mostly to Israel but also to France and other Western destinations. 

The food cultures of Morocco are, naturally, shaped by historical and geographic syntheses. 
It retains elements from its original native Berber culture, most notably in its staple grain of 
couscous: semolina rolled in flour. This is much enriched by the Arab cultures from the east, 
and then the Spanish elements also mixed with Arab themes. Although relatively insulated 
from the Ottoman world, it still shares many elements of these common backgrounds. The 
diverse geography of the country harboured many regional variations. The Jews shared in 
the common food cultures, with some particular adaptations. The urban Jews shared in what 
were considered the fine cuisines of the main cities, especially Fez. Casablanca became the 
cosmopolitan centre of the country in modern times and was, as such, also a Jewish centre 
with a hybrid cuisine. 

Couscous featured in the Jewish repertoire and for many was the Friday night (eve of 
Sabbath) meal, served with a chicken broth. The Sabbath meal, called dafina or skhina (buried 
or heated), while unique, shares many themes with mainstream Moroccan cookery. The 
principle element of this dish was a joint of meat: shin of beef, knuckle of veal, shoulder of 
lamb, or a combination. Other elements could be one or more of the following: calf’s foot, 
a sausage of stuffed intestine, a meat loaf, a chicken or part thereof, but always chickpeas or 
beans, onions and spices, with water or stock. Eggs in their shells were a regular addition. 
The pot is covered and sealed with flour and water, then sent to a neighbourhood oven to 
cook slowly in the embers overnight, to be collected the next morning. The neighbourhood 
oven then became a venue of sociability on a Saturday as families collected their pots. At 
table, the eggs would be served first with pots of salt and cumin, then the carved meats. Local 
variations included a festive stuffed chicken in Marrakesh.” 
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Israel, diaspora, and globalization 


The foundation of the state of Israel in 1948, then the successive Arab-Israeli wars and, 
crucially, the 1967 debacle of the Arab armies resulted in the migration, forced or voluntary, 
of the vast majority of Jews from Arab lands, primarily to Israel but also to Europe and other 
Western destinations. They took their food cultures to their new homes and publicized them 
in restaurants, delis, and groceries. Their Diaspora coincided with intensified movements of 
people in different parts of the world, with migration, tourism, and trade. In recent decades, 
this movement merged into the globalization of food cultures and the fusion of genres and, 
in particular, the branding of “Mediterranean cuisine.” 

Jerusalem, by Yotam Otalenghi and Sami Tamimi,* Jewish and Arab Jerusalemites and 
chefs, is a popular book on foods and recipes of the city and serves as an illustration of 
this process of collection of diverse Jewish food traditions, primarily Sephardic and Middle 
Eastern, in the eateries and groceries of this city. Ashkenazi foods of central and Eastern 
Europe seem to be confined to insular ultra-Orthodox communities. Israel seems to have 
taken to the foods of the region and made them their own. We find the full repertoire of 
the foods of the Levant: salads and dips, kebabs, stews of meat and vegetables, meatballs 
and dumplings, couscous, pastries, and much else. The region features a great variety of 
dumplings known as kibbe/kubba, a “skin” of dough made from bulgur/burghul (cracked wheat), 
ground rice, or semolina, stuffed with spiced ground meat, then fried or poached in various 
sauces. Apparently you find the full range in Jerusalem markets and eateries, including one of 
the authors’ favourites: an Iraqi Kurdish kubba in a lemony sauce with chard. This repertoire 
is an overlap between the original Arab inhabitants and the incoming Middle Eastern Jews. 
This overlap is not a happy one, as we shall see presently. 

The globalisation of Middle Eastern food into Europe, America, and many other parts was 
carried by migrants and entrepreneurs. Lebanese, Moroccan, Turkish, and Iranian eateries, 
groceries, and street foods are to be found in most of the major cities of the West. A doner 
kebab or shawarma (Arab. shdwarmda) sandwich or wrap is a common and favoured street 
food. Jewish specialities, such as the Moroccan dafina and special Tunisian fish couscous, 
have a niche place for connoisseurs, especially in France but also in America. 


Israel and the dispute over “ownership” of foods 


Iconic Arab/Palestinian foods, primarily hummus and falafel, have been widely adopted by 
Israelis and are now claimed as Israeli, to the chagrin of Palestinians and other Arabs. Those 
consider the appropriation of their culinary cultural heritage as one more affront after the 
occupation of much of their land and the continuing encroachment on what remains, as 
well as their legal and political marginalization.*’ And it is not only Palestinians who are 
incensed by Israeli claims: The Lebanese consider hummus iconic to their cuisine, and 
falafel is claimed to have an ancient heritage in Egypt, where it is also known as fa‘miyya. 
Hummus means chickpeas in Arabic, and the popular dip 1s, to give it its full name, “hummus 
b’thina,” referring to the sesame paste that goes into the preparation. This dish is original 
to the Arab Levant and Anatolia, the region mentioned earlier. Until the middle of the 
twentieth century, it was little known elsewhere in the region. Israelis point to the Jews of 
the Levant, such as those of Aleppo, as original protagonists of the dish and, as such, a title for 
common or cosmopolitan “ownership.” Though hummus and much else from the region 
are now commonly on menus and supermarket shelves globally, the question of ownership 
still rankles in the ideological disputations of the region. 
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Middle Eastern Jews, like all Diaspora communities, have taken their food cultures to 
their new countries of settlement, where they have often merged into the globalised food 
mix, often under the label “Mediterranean.” Identity and nostalgia have provided niches for 
some unique dishes, such as those of the Sabbath and ritual occasions, in homes, cookbooks, 
and occasionally restaurants. Israel is the unique location for the confluence of all these 
cultures and traditions and often of their transformations. There, also, we see the overlap of 
food items and cultures between Middle Eastern Jews and the Palestinian population and the 
resentment of the latter at what they see as the usurpation of their cultural heritage by Jewish 
incomers. Food becomes yet another issue in this perennial conflict. 


Medieval recipes 


DRESSED EGGPLANT/AUBERGINE BY IBN AL-MAHDI 


Cook whole eggplants in water until done. Take them out of the water and put them 

in cold water. Prepare a small pot. Take a small amount of chopped onion and fresh 
herbs and fry them in the pot with olive oil. Mix vinegar, murri, binn (fermented sauces), 
caraway seeds, and cassia, and add them to the fried onion. Cut off the calyxes of the 
eggplants, (put them on a plate), and pour the vinegar mixture over them. Drizzle the 
dish with a small amount of olive oil and eat it, God willing. 


Source: Annals of the Caliphs’ Kitchens: Ibn Sayyar al-Warragq’s Tenth Century Baghdadi Cookbook, 
translated from the Arabic by Nawal Nasrallah (Leiden, Brill, 2007). Recipe from the 
“cookbook” of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi (d. 839), Abbasid prince, erstwhile caliph and half 
brother of Hardin al-Rashid. 


STEW RECIPE FOR UPSET STOMACH AND INDIGESTION 


Start with unhusked rice, dry toast it in a frying pan, and remove whatever is shelled of 
its husk. Then boil the rice with pomegranate seeds (and water). When it is done, add a 
piece of long pepper (dar fulful), a small piece of ginger, salt, and cumin, all ground. 

Continue boiling until everything is cooked. Let the final stew be thin so that the sick 
person can sip it (yahsd). It is good for indigestion (fasad al-ma‘ida) and for those whose 
food lingers in the stomach undigested. It purges flatulence and softens and improves 
the bowels. It is quite healthy (salih) and easy to digest (mari), God willing. 


Source: Annals of the Caliphs’ Kitchens: Ibn Sayyar al-Warragq’s Tenth Century Baghdadi Cookbook, 
translated from the Arabic by Nawal Nasrallah (Leiden: Brill, 2007). Recipe from the Kitab 
al-Tabikh of the Nestorian Christian physician Ibn Masawayh (d. 857) who served in the early 
Abbasid court for many years. 
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Modern recipes 


TEBEET: IRAQI JEWISH SATURDAY MEAL 


The word tebeet means “overnight,” as it is prepared on Friday afternoon, then cooked 
slowly overnight and eaten for Saturday lunch. The pot was placed over burning 
charcoal or wood, cooked slowly over the embers, and served when the fire had died 
down, thus avoiding the ritual infraction of handling fire during the Sabbath. 

In an Iraqi kitchen, the procedure was to wash and soak the rice, clean and salt the 
chicken, make a stuffing of rice (soaked but uncooked), chopped giblets and/or bits 
of chicken or other meat, chopped onion and sometimes tomato, salt and pepper, oil. 
Stuff the chicken cavity and secure with a skewer. Put the stuffed chicken to boil in 
water with tomato paste, onion, and spices until nearly cooked, then pour rice into the 
stock around the chicken and allow to cook slowly overnight. 

Some households would stretch the chicken to go further by a laborious procedure: 
it is skinned, retaining the skin, then cut in half, breast and back, the skin then sewn 
over each half to make a separate cavity which is stuffed with the rice. That way you 
also have more stuffing. 

In a London kitchen, the ingredients are different. Chickens in Iraq, and most other 
regions, were smaller and tougher: they couldn't be roasted from raw but had to be 
boiled or stewed. A battery chicken subjected to the Baghdad procedure would disinte- 
grate, and it would be a pity to subject a good free-range bird to boiling. | give here my 
recipe for a good chicken: stuffed or not, then roasted and combined in the oven with 
rice cooked in stock and spices. 


Ingredients 


1 chicken, 1.5 to 2 kilos, preferably free-range 

300 g rice, white long-grain, such as Basmati (more rice for stuffing if using) 
Spices: a mix of aromatics, choosing from: cardamom, all-spice, cinnamon, clove, 
ground black pepper to taste, salt to taste 

1 large onion 

Tomato paste, one or two tablespoons 

Chicken stock, 1.5 litres 

Stuffing, if using: 

150 g rice, washed and soaked for at least half an hour 

Chicken giblets, chopped 

1 onion, chopped 

1 or 2 tomatoes, chopped 

Oil (olive or vegetable, or combination), for frying, salt and black pepper, to taste 


To make the stuffing 


In a sauté pan, fry the onions in oil or butter until soft, add the giblets, and cook for 
a few minutes, then the rice and seasoning and sauté stirring for further minutes, add 
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boiling water to cover, and allow to bubble away until nearly dry, lower the heat, and 
cover to steam for 15 minutes. Allow to cool; it is ready for stuffing. 


The chicken 


Rub the chicken on the outside with oil, then season with salt, pepper, and spice mix 
inside and out. If stuffing, then introduce the rice mix into the cavity and secure with a 
skewer. Then scatter chopped onions and green herbs (tarragon, thyme, parsley) over 
the bird. Heat the oven to 200°C, place the chicken inside, and leave to cook for 1 hour 
(timing depends on the chicken; check it is cooked) 


The rice 


Cook the soaked and drained rice in the chicken stock, adding the tomato paste and 
the spices and salt. You want to achieve a risotto-like slightly sloppy texture, which will 
then dry in the oven around the chicken. When the chicken is nearly cooked, spoon the 
cooked rice into the roasting tray under the chicken and mix with its juices. Allow to 
cook together for 30 minutes. Serve, carving the chicken at table, distributing the pieces 
over piles of the stuffing and the surrounding rice. 


KITCHRI 


This is the regular Thursday dairy (no meat) supper of Iraqi Jews. It consists of rice 
and lentils cooked in tomato paste and spices, enriched with butter, then served with 
yoghurt and sometimes with eggs and/or cheese. 

The dish has a history: It originates in India, where it was noted by travellers as early 
as the thirteenth century. It may have reached Iraqi Jews through family and trade 
networks with Jewish immigrants to India starting in the nineteenth century, but it is 
also known, though not commonly, among Iraqi non-Jews, so it may also have travelled 
to the port of Basra. It also travelled to Egypt through Red Sea sailors and there became 
a common street food known as kushari, though Egyptians do not seem to be aware of 
its Indian origin and it is assumed to be of ancient Egyptian ancestry. The appellation 
also travelled to Britain as an Anglo-Indian dish but is transformed there into a rice and 
smoked fish dish, eaten mostly, but not commonly, for breakfast. 

Here is my recipe, adapted to modern kitchen and ingredients: 


Ingredients 


300 g long grain white rice 
150 g red lentils 

100 g butter 

4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 


Continued... 
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Kitchri continued 


2-3 teaspoons ground cumin (ideally freshly roasted in a dry pan, then ground) 
2 tablespoons tomato paste 
Salt and pepper (or chilli) to taste 


Cooking 


Wash and soak the rice and lentils together for an hour or more, drain. 

Melt the butter in a sauce or sauté pan and fry the garlic, making sure it does not 
brown or burn, add the cumin and mix together, then add the drained rice/lentil and 
sauté in the butter and spices, mixing and stirring for a few minutes, so the grains are 
coated. Add the salt, pepper, and tomato paste and stir, pour boiling water over the 
ingredients to cover by an inch, and let bubble until the water is absorbed. Reduce the 
heat to minimum, cover the pot with a cloth and a lid, and let steam for at least 30 
minutes, then serve, with more butter to taste, and plain yoghurt as a sauce. 

Other possible garnishes: a fried egg for each serving; fried pieces of halloumi cheese 
and onion. 


DAFINA: MOROCCAN SATURDAY MEAL 


Dafina means “buried”; also called skhina, alluding to being kept hot. There are many 
versions, the common element being chunks of beef, chickpeas, potatoes, and eggs, 
with spices. It often includes rice dumpling, called kouclas. 


Ingredients 


1 kg beef (cuts for boiling or stewing, chuck, brisket, flank, rib, or combination) 
Marrow bones, beef foot (optional) 

2 large onions 

3 or 4 garlic cloves, left whole 

200 g chickpeas 

8 medium potatoes, peeled and whole 

Eggs, in their shell, uncooked, one for each diner 

Spice mixture: cumin, paprika, black pepper, cinnamon, saffron (optional), 1 or 2 tea- 
spoons of each and salt to taste, plus extra ground cumin to serve at table 

Oil for frying 

Stock (chicken or meat) or water, to cover 

Kouclas, if using: 

200 g, rice 

100 g minced meat (optional) 

1 beaten egg 

Spices: cinnamon, nutmeg, black pepper, 1 teaspoon each, plus salt to taste 
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Cooking 


Soak the chickpeas overnight and drain. Brown the meat all over in a frying pan, roast 
the bones, if using, in the oven for 20 minutes, fry the chopped onions in the oil until 
soft, add spices. Combine all the ingredients, including eggs and whole garlic cloves, 

in a large casserole with a cover, pour over the stock, and cook in the oven starting on 
high (200°C) for 30 minutes, then low (120°C) and slow cooking for 4 hours, or until 
the meat is fully cooked and soft. Uncover the pan for the last 30 minutes to brown the 
meat and thicken the sauce. 

For the kouclas: combine all the ingredients in a bowl and knead together. Tie up in a 
cheesecloth and immerse in the pot with the other ingredients. 

Serving: cut up the meat and plate with the chickpeas and potatoes, with an egg on 
each plate, to be shelled by the eaters. Sooon over the cooking juices. Remove kouclas 
from cloth and cut up in portions. Pass ground cumin and black pepper to sprinkle on 
meat and egg, to taste. 
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Glossary 


‘Ahd al-Aman (Arab. “Pact of security”) Referred to as the Fundamental Pact, a Tunisian 
decree in 1857 that proclaimed full equality for religious minorities. 

adab = Arabic anecdotal prose literature, often consisting of compilations in the field of 
Arab and Bedouin identity; ranges from tribal history, for instance pre-Islamic tribal 
battle days, to Arabic culinary customs and courtly life habits: a kind of “conversation 
lexicon” of Arabic civilization. The word adab comes indirectly from Arabic da’b (“habit, 
custom”, pl. ddab ),of which it is a retroformation; ddab nowadays also means “literature.” 
In Hebrew, sometimes musar (“instruction, education”) is seen as a Hebrew pendant of 
the term referring to a Hebrew context. 

ahl al-dhimma (Arab. “The People of the Dhimma” (“protected people”) Usually 
refers to the Jews, Christians, and Sabeans living within Islamic domains. 

ahl al-kitab See People of the Book. 

al-Andalus The Iberian Peninsula that was under Muslim rule from 711-1492 cz. 

Alhambra Palace Palace in Granada, built by the Nasrid dynasty in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; considered the peak of Iberian-Islamic architecture and a major 
influence on Iberian Jewish architecture. 

al-nasikh and wa’l-mansukh (Arab. “The abrogating and the abrogated”) Theory 
in Qur’anic exegesis by which contradicting legal content is reconciled by understanding 
that some Qur’anic verses cancel the legal rulings of others. 

al-yahtd al-‘Arab See Arab Jews, Mizrahi. 

aniconism Opposition, usually religious, to the use of figurative images in art, or idols 
when used in a more restrictive sense. 

ArabJews Refers to Jews who identify themselves or are identified by others as “Arab” or 
belonging to the Arab nation, an identity that developed in the Middle East, especially in 
Iraq, and some descendants of Jews from Arab countries. (See also Mizrahi.) 

asbab al-nuzal (Arab.) Occasions of revelation, sometimes also translated as reasons of 
revelation or contexts of revelation of the Qu’ran. These usually consist of either athar or 
hadith that narrate the circumstances surrounding specific verses. 
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athar An oral report that can be traced back to one of the companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad or their immediate successors. These can contain narrative expansions on 
verses, anecdotes, or legal material. 

atomism The dominant cosmological view among Islamic philosophers that the universe 
consists of atoms that cannot be further subdivided. 

Bayt al-Hikma An academy of higher learning established under the ‘Abbasid caliph Hartn 
al-Rashid (r. 786-809), which attracted Muslim, Christian and Jewish scholars, translators, 
poets, theologians and scientists and contained many manuscripts in such diverse areas as 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, engineering and medicine. 

Bedouin A rural, desert-dwelling Arab. 

Bezalel Ancient Israelite artisan responsible, according to the Bible, for the construction of 
the Ark of the Covenant, the tent of meeting, and its ritual implements; praised in the Book 
of Exodus for being imbued “with divine spirit, with ability, intelligence, and knowledge in 
every kind of craft” (Exodus 31.3). 

bi-la kayfa (Arab. “Without knowing how”) — Expression used in Islamic theological texts 
to refer to God and His attributes without anthropomorphizing. 

bimah (or bima or bema) __ Raised area or platform located in the center or at the front of a 
synagogue, from which prayers or readings are delivered. 

Book ofEsther Abookin the Hebrew Bible telling the story of the beautiful heroine Esther 
who helps deliver the Jews in Persia from massacre at the hand of Haman. These events are 
celebrated by Jews at the festival of Purim, during which a scroll (megillah) containing the 
story is read. 

Cadima Zionist organization run by the Jewish Agency in Casablanca that facilitated 
immigration to Israel from 1949 to 1956. 

communitas (Latin) Adapted by the anthropologist Victor Turner to describe the 
unmediated state whereby individuals suspend their identities and come together for a 
common purpose or goal. This may be spontaneous, as in the case of pilgrimage or public 
processions. 

Constitution of Medina The oldest known medieval constitution, drafted by the Prophet 
Muhammad; accords the Muslim and Jewish tribes rights of mutual defense in return for 
their loyalty. 

convivencia (Spanish: “Living together”) Coined by the Spanish philologist and 
historian Américo Castro in 1948 to describe the state of coexistence and cultural exchange 
between Jews, Christians, and Muslims in medieval Iberia. 

Crémieux Decree The decree of 1870 that granted Algerian Jews French citizenship. 

dhimma_ A social contract that Ottoman rulers afforded to Jews, Christians, and Sabeans 
guaranteeing them the protection of life and property and freedom of worship in return for 
the payment of the poll tax (see jizya). Individuals from these religious communities are 
collectively referred to as dhimmis (sing. dhimmt). The situation in which a dhimmi lives has 
been called dhimmia. 

Diaspora The dispersion of Jews throughout the world from the land of Israel, interpreted 
by Zionism as exile. For Palestinians, their displacement from their homeland as a result of 
wars in 1948 and 1967. 

Dome of the Rock The earliest Islamic monument (692-695 ce), built on the then long- 
abandoned site of the Temple of Solomon and often linked with the Night Journey of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 
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Dénme (Turkish: convert) | Crypto-Jews and followers of the false messiah Shabbetai 
Zvi (d. 1676) in seventeenth-century Ottoman Anatolia and Salonica, who outwardly 
converted to Islam but privately retained Jewish customs and practices. 

Dura-Europos Roman city in eastern Syria in which a third-century CE synagogue was 
discovered in 1932 containing figurative murals that fundamentally changed perceptions 
about the visual culture of Jews in antiquity. 

faqih An expert in figh, or Islamic jurisprudence. 

Farhad Riots in Baghdad in June 1941 that followed a failed pro-German military coup, 
in which about 170 Jews and those who tried to protect them were killed. 

Geist (German: “soul” or “spirit”) In Hegel, the driving force of history. Hegel described 
various forms of Geist, including the distinctive Geist of a people. 

gemara Part of the Oral Torah, consisting of commentary on the Mishnah, dating to the 
Amoraic period (200-500 ce). Together, the Mishnah and the gemara form the Talmud. 

Great Mosque of Cérdoba Built between the eighth and tenth centuries, this was the 
most important mosque in Islamic Iberia and the site of many later Christian additions. 

hadith Anoral report of the sayings, actions, and tacit approvals of the Prophet Muhammad. 
They each consist of a chain of transmission (isndd) and the content (matn) of the report. 

Hakham-bashi, Hahambasi The title of the chief rabbi of the Ottoman Empire, 
appointed by the Ottoman state from 1835, and of the chief rabbis of the provinces. 

halakhah (var. halacha) Jewish religious law, as derived from the Torah, Talmudic and 
rabbinic law. 

Hamas An acronym for the Islamic Resistance Movement formed during the first Intifada 
in 1987 with links to Egypt’s Muslim Brethren and not a member of the PLO. Since 2007, 
it has ruled over the Gaza Strip. 

hametz (Heb.) _Leavened foods that are forbidden for Jews in the festival of Passover and 
have to be removed or ritually sold to a non-Jew for the duration of the festival. 

Haskalah Jewish “Enlightenment” movement that advocated modern reforms in 
language, education, and religious practice. 

Hatt-i Himayun The Ottoman imperial decree of 1856 that proclaimed equality for all 
religious communities, ending dhimmi status for non-Muslims. 

Hatt-i Serif of Gilhane Marking the beginning of the Tanzimat in 1839, this imperial 
edict declared the protection of all religious and ethnic groups as Ottoman subjects. 

heder Jewish traditional elementary boys’ school, teaching Hebrew and the basics of 
Judaism. 

hiddur mitzvah Principle encouraging Jews to enhance the performance of a mitzvah 
(commandment) through beautiful means, such as producing and using elegant ritual 
items. 

i‘dadiyya Modern Ottoman state preparatory schools to higher education. 

ijaz al-Quran The theory that states that the Qur’an is so perfect as to be inimitable. 

Intifada (Arab. Intifada) | Uprising initiated by Palestinians attempting to “shake 
off” the Israeli occupation. This action, started in late 1987, is widely acknowledged 
as an important factor in triggering the decision taken by Israel and the PLO to begin 
negotiating an end to their dispute. A second Intifada erupted in 2000 that generated 
new levels of distrust between Palestinians and Israelis, instilling more pessimism about 
whether negotiations could end the Middle East conflict. 

isnad Chains of transmission that trace each report, name by name, all the way back to 
the Prophet Muhammad (hadith) or one of his companions or immediate successors. See 
also athar. 
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israiliyyat Muslim exegetical narratives on material said to have derived from Jewish or 
Christian sources. These generally come in an athar-like form, complete with a chain of 
transmission all the way back to a companion or successor to the Prophet Muhammad but 
do not mention the name of the source document. 

jizya Poll tax imposed upon able-bodied Jewish, Christian, and Sabean adult males. See 
also Sabeans. 

Kaaba (Arab. Ka‘ba) = Cubical structure in the Grand Mosque of Mecca containing the 
Black Stone which signifies the direction to which Muslims pray and is the center of the 
Hajj or Pilgrimage. 

kafirin/kufr (Arab.) | Unbelievers/unbelief. 

kalam The Arabic term for Islamic theology. Developed based on the need to articulate 
and define the tenets of Islam. Practitioners of kalém are known as mutakallimiin, or 
theologians. 

Karaites (from Hebrew “gara,” to read) A branch of Judaism founded by Anan ben 
David in eighth-century Baghdad that accepts only the authority of the Hebrew Bible and 
rejects the Talmud. 

khutba In Islam, the Friday sermon, pronounced in two parts before the Friday midday 
communal prayer. 

kuttab Muslim traditional elementary boys’ school, teaching Arabic and the basics of 
Islam. Also refers to traditional elementary schools in the Islamic world, where Jewish 
boys studied Hebrew and received basic religious instruction. 

Maecenas (pl. “maecenates”) Originally a protector and financier of arts and poets 
named Gaius Cilnius Maecenas, who lived in Rome (70-8 sce). In English it is also used 
sometimes to mean “patron,” for the one who supports the arts and the poets. In Arabic, 
sometimes the term mamdiih (“praised person”) is used for the king or governor who was 
addressed and praised in poetry and was the protector of that poem. 

mamlaka Kingdom. 

maqama (pl. maqamat) A “standing place” at which someone takes the opportunity 
to preach a quasi-religious sermon in order to obtain money from gifts in a treacherous 
manner. The genre is an Arabic rhymed prose literary form, with shorter poetic passages 
inserted. Maqdma is from a root that means “he stood” and, in this case, it means to stand 
in a literary discussion in order to orate. The two classical exponents of the maqdma were 
Hamadhani (d. 1007), and the later and better-known Hariri (d. 1122). Hamadhani was 
born in Hamadhan (near Tehran) and spent his life as a wandering scholar. The maqamat of 
Hamadhani and Hariri have a similar structure. They both consist of a series of unrelated 
episodes involving a wandering narrator and a trickster protagonist. 

maskil An “enlightened” scholar and participant in the modernizing movement of the 
Jewish enlightenment (Haskalah). 

Mazdaeans The Mazdaean minorities are Zoroastrians or “fire worshippers” belonging to 
a religion of Old Persia, who believe in a dualism of light versus darkness in the universe. 
They had often the same status from a Muslim point of view as Jews and Christians, 
the people of the Book. In the wine scene in poetry, the emphasis often is on the “other 
peoples,” the pourer of the wine often being of Jewish, Christian, or Zoroastrian origin in 
Arabic poetry, of Arabic and Christian background in Hebrew poetry. 

midrash A method of exegesis focusing on textual or homiletical issues in the biblical 
text. 
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mihrab = A niche in the wall of a mosque that faces Mecca, the qibla (the direction in which 
Muslims pray), generally interpreted as a symbolic reminder of the Prophet as the first 
imam of Islam. 

minyan A quorum of ten adult Jews (according to Orthodox Judaism, Jewish men) 
required for certain religious obligations, such as public prayer. 

Mishnah = The codification of Jewish law redacted by Rabbi Judah the Prince in the second 
century CE. 

Mizrahi (pl. Mizrahim) “Eastern” or “Oriental” Jews; the term came to refer to all Jews 
from the Middle East and North Africa and their descendants in Israel and the Diaspora. 
Those from Arabic-speaking countries are also known as “Arab Jews” or al-yahiid al-‘Arab, 
with some choosing to identify as Arabs because of a shared spoken language and culture. 
The other major group is known as Ashkenazis (Askhenazim), or Jews from European 
countries with the exception of Iberian Jews who are known as Sephardim. 

munazara Emulation, rivalry, and competition, used in relation to poetry. Competition 
can be created between poetic themes and subjects, such as roses and narcissi, backs and 
bellies, whites and blacks, tea and coffee, and so on. 

mutakallim (pl. mutakallimin) See kalam. 

mutasarrif The Ottoman governor of a sanjak (district). Late-Ottoman Jerusalem was an 
independent administrative sanjak encompassing southern Palestine. 

Mu'tazilite An Islamic school of theology based on rational thought. 

muwashshah (shir ezor in Hebrew) A form of strophic Arabic poetry developed in 
al-Andalus. 

nahda (“renaissance” or “revival”) The modernizing Arabic literary and cultural 
movement that began in the late nineteenth century Middle East. 

Nakba (Arab. “catastrophe”) Refers to the war of 1948 and the loss by Arabs of Palestine 
and the dispersion of Palestinians from their homes and land. 

nouvelle ville (French: “new city”) The predominately European neighborhoods built 
outside the traditional Muslim city (medina) in colonial French North Africa. 

Occasionalism A more dogmatic form of Atomism, whereby all matter consists of atoms 
and accidents that are in a constant state of creation and annihilation by God. 

Operation Susannah Code name for a covert Israeli military intelligence operation that 
organized an espionage ring of Egyptian Jews to sabotage Western and public places in 
Egypt in 1954. 

Orient A vaguely geographic term usually referring to Asia and North Africa, used until 
the mid-twentieth century, with a focus on Muslim areas. 

Orientalism The study of the Orient; attitudes to the Orient; the romanticization of the 
Orient; a genre and school of painting depicting the Orient; Western prejudices about the 
Orient. Loosely used also as a synonym of “Eurocentricism.” 

Oslo Accords Agreement signed by Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization in 
September 1993 to resolve their dispute through negotiations and not war. 

Ostjude (German: “Eastern Jew”) A (usually) derisive term applied to Jews, especially 
Orthodox, from the former Russian Empire including Poland, and the former Austrian 
provinces of Galicia and Bukovina. 

Pactof ‘Umar A treaty of ca. 637 that came to be signed with the Christians of Jerusalem, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, It placed certain restrictions on non-Muslims in return for the 
protection of life, property, and the freedom of worship. 

Panciatantra or Panchatantra (“Five Principles”) An ancient Indian collection of 
interrelated animal fables in verse and prose, arranged within a frame story. The original 
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Sanskrit work was composed around the third century sce. In Arabic and Hebrew 
literature, the cycle of fables and stories called Kalilah wa-Dimna, originally comes from 
this Indian source. 

Party Kingdoms (Arab. tawa’if) | Eleventh- to thirteenth-century independent states 
that ruled in al-Andalus after the dissolution of the Umayyad caliphate in 1031 until they 
were taken over by other Muslim dynasties or Christian kingdoms. 

Peace Now (Heb. Shalom Akhshav) A non-governmental organization and activist 
group in Israel that promotes a two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

People of the Book (Arab. ahl al-kitab) | The Qur’an refers to Jews, Christians, and 
Sabeans as peoples possessing a scripture (kitab). 

peshat Method of biblical exegesis that focuses on reason, grammar, and an emphasis on 
the context (i-e., the “plain” meaning of the biblical text). 

Pharisee Amember of the religious party in ancient Israel that emphasized the importance 
of the traditional and written law. 

pieds noirs (French: “black feet”) A (usually) derisive term applied to the European 
settler population in North Africa, and especially Algeria. 

piyyutim Liturgical poems in medieval Hebrew, post-biblical language. After reaching 
its peak between the mid-sixth and second half of the eighth century in Palestine, piyyut 
shifted to centers in the Diaspora, to eastern communities (Syria, Egypt, North Africa), 
and to central Europe and Occitania (nowadays southern France or “the Midi”). 

PLO Palestine Liberation Organization; founded in 1964 by the Arab League but 
reconfigured and re-energized after the June War in 1967 by Yasir Arafat, who committed 
the organization to a war of national liberation for Palestine. 

qadar Fate or predestination. One of the most pressing issues in early Islamic theology. 

qasida A long mono-rhymed and mono-rhythmic poem or ode typical of classical Arabic 
poetry. 

qisas al-anbiya’ (Arab. “stories of the Prophets”) A genre of literature that utilizes 
Qur’anic and extra-Qur’anic sources, such as isr@iliyyat or Israelite narratives from Jewish 
and Christian sources. 

Qur’anic sciences Subjects that have been traditionally studied and deemed essential for 
exegesis, such as occasions of revelation and abrogation. 

ruah ha-qodesh (Heb. “the holy spirit of God”) — In rabbinic Judaism, one said to be 
operating according to ruah ha-qodesh is understood to be divinely inspired. 

rushdiyya Modern state secondary schools established in the Ottoman Empire. 

Sabeans or Sabians =A non-Muslim sect mentioned in the Qur’an with Jews, Christians, 
and Zoroastrians as having a faith revealed by God. Regarded as among the “People of the 
Book.” See People of the Book. 

Sassanids, Bana Sasan =‘ The Sasanid or Sassanid Empire was established in Iran during 
the period before the conquest of Islam in 632. The Sassanids were important because of 
their highly developed civilization and courtly life. After the conquest of Islam, robbers 
and other criminals were called “Band Sassan.” 

Second Commandment _Phrased slightly differently in Exodus 20:4 and Deuteronomy 
5:8, the commandment forbids the making of a “graven image,” a term that has been 
interpreted in different ways in Jewish tradition, sometimes only as a prohibition against 
producing idols, sometimes as a more encompassing rejection of visual art. 

Sepharad or Sefarad Name given by Sephardi Jews to the Iberian Peninsula, including 
al-Andalus. 
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Semite A nineteenth-century term for speakers of Semitic languages or those who are 
imagined to be descended from speakers of Semitic languages, especially Jews and Arabs. 

Sephardi (pl. Sephardim) Referring to descendants of Jews of the Iberian Peninsula, 
the term has also come to mean all non-Ashkenazi Jews of the Middle East and North 
Africa. 

Shari’a (Arab. Shari‘a) Muslim law: moral, legal, and religious rules derived from 
prophecy; a foundation of the various forms of traditional Islamic legislation. 

sharqi (Arab. “eastern”) Refers to the Jews of the Middle East. 

shirk (Arab.) — Polytheism. 

Sufi An adherent of Sufism, the mystical doctrine of Islam. 

sultaniyya Modern state secondary school (or lycée) established in the Ottoman Empire. 

sara Chapter of the Qur’an. 

tafsir Qur’anic exegesis or commentary, usually exoteric. 

Talion The law of proportionate punishment: “an eye for an eye.” 

Talmud The compilations of post-biblical rabbinic Jewish laws and traditions consisting 
of the Mishna (text) and gemara (commentary) produced in Palestine in 400 BCE or in 
Babylonia 500 BcE. Rejected by the Karaites. 

Tanzimat Ottoman Westernizing reforms, enacted from 1839 to 1871, which attempted 
to modernize and centralize the military and administration of the empire. 

tawil Esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an. 

ulama (Arab. ulama) Islamic religious scholars and theologians. 

umm al-kitab Mother of the book, a term that occurs in the Qur’an and refers to an 
account of sorts that includes the Qur’an and that is located with God. 

umma _ The single global “community of believers” in Islam. 

ummi Descriptor given to the Prophet Muhammad, indicating that he was either illiterate 
or “of the people.” 

waqfiyya Endowment deed, a deed of pious endowment (waqdf). 

wataniyya Patriotism as opposed to qawmiyya (nationalism). 

Wissenschaft des Judentums A movement founded in nineteenth-century Germany 
in order to critically examine Jewish biblical and post-biblical traditions and culture 
employing scientific and critical means. 

Zionism The movement for self-determination for the Jewish people in the land of Israel. 

Zoroastrism One of the oldest monotheistic religions, founded by Zarathustra in 
modern-day Iran ca. 3,500 years ago. 
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Darwish, Mahmoud, 141, 143-148 

David b. Joshua, 87, 88 

Decisive Treatise (Ibn Rushd), 188 

Deir Yassin massacre, 7, 391 

Delmedigo, Elijah, 187-188 

De Materia medica (Diodorides), 106 

derash, 66 

devotions, 158-160 

dhimma: changes to, 35, 36; education 
concerning, 264; interpretation of, 21; 
Jewish physicians subject to, 96-97, 98; 
overview of, 20 

Dhimmitude (term), 21 

Diaspora: disruption of, 207-208; food culture, 
488; Israel ties to, 341; narratives, 308-309; 
writers, 304 

dietary laws, 156, 160-162, 478-479 

dietetics, 476-477 

differential dimension, 235 

Dignity of Difference, The (Sacks), 258 

Din, 212 

Diodorides, 106 

displacement as music theme, 438-440 

Divine, Donna: Palestinian-Israeli conflict 
reviewed by, 11 

Divine, yearning for experience of, 210, 216n48 

divine commandments, 220 

divine covenant, 170 

divine vision, 219 

divorce laws, Jewish, 166-167 

Dome of the Rock, 458-459 

domestic violence, 168 

Dénme, 219, 230 

Donner, Fred, 3, 18 

Don Quixote (Cervantes), 300 

Don’t Apologize for What You Did (Darwish), 145 

Dotan, Alex, 340 

double talk, 352 

Dreyfus Affair, 40 

Dridi, Karim, 401, 422n1 

Druze, 339 


economics, 164-165 

economy (medieval times), 23 

‘edah, 236 

education: assumptions, shared concerning, 
198-202; during era of reforms, 37; 
habit importance in, 198-200; medieval, 
11; milieu and subject matter, 202-204; 
Muslim-Jewish relations in, 207-213; 
premises and purposes, shared in, 196-198; 
structural parallels in, 198. See also Muslim 
Jewish education 
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Egypt: British occupation of, 41, 321; films, 
401, 415-417; Islamic conquest of, 23; Jewish 
physicians in, 100; non-Muslims in, 36 

Eichmann, Adolf, 376 

Eid, 160 

Eisen, Robert, 89-90 

Eleven Planets (Darwish), 147-148 

Elitzur, Yosef, 90, 91 

El Medioni, Maurice, 405 

Eloah (term), 59 

End of Night, The (Darwish), 145, 146 

epistemological relativism, 209 

erotic introduction in poetry, 116, 120 

Esther, Book of, 459-460 

ethics, law and, 162-163 

ethnic identities, 242, 244 

ethnic minorities, 246 

ethno-national and ethno-religious allegiance, 5 

ethno-nationalism, 332 

ethno-religious segregation, 333-334 

Euro-American Muslim-Jewish Diaspora, 
207-208 

Europe: Jewish relationship with, 265; medicine 
in, 101-109; Middle East and North Africa, 
involvement in, 15; Muslim relationship with, 
265; peoples, changes in categorization of, 240 

European Convention on Human Rights, 167 

European expansion, 319, 326, 387-388 

European Jews: collapse of, 275; communities, 
18; defense of, 39; deteriorating situation 
of, 387; language background, 101, 102; in 
medicine, 95-96, 101-109; as refugees, 100; 
rescue of, 338; suffering of, 21 

European powers, 317 

European societies, 6 

exegesis, 68-69 

exegetical sciences (‘Ulim al-Qur’an), 67-68 

exegetical texts, 10 

exile, 25, 235, 237, 275-276 

extra-faith mode, 210-211 

extremist views, 6 


faith, 13, 240 

“faith-based” institutions, 246 
family albums, 308 

family law, 156 

Farhiid, 6-7, 46, 326, 374-375 
fascism, 46, 47, 380-381 

Fasl al-Magal (Decisive Treatise) (Ibn Rushd), 188 
fasting, 158-159, 160, 230 

fatwa, 158 

Feldman, David, 241, 247 

fellahin, 339 

feminist theology, 301 

Fenton, Paul, 229-230 

Fernando II, Castilian Monarch, 25 
film awards, 415, 424nn30-31 
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Fils de Vautre, Le/The Other Son (film), 412, 
413-414 

Fin Moshe, Ya Moshe?/Where Are you Going, Moshe? 
(film), 403 

Figh, 157 

Firgat Naji Atallah (The Naji Atallah Squad) 
(television series), 416 

Flores, Alexander, 12 

food culture: medieval period, 12, 475-482, 
489; Middle Eastern Jews, 482-489; modern 
contexts, 12, 490-493; recipes, 489-493 

forbidden love, film depiction of, 408, 409, 411, 
420 

forced conversion to Catholicism, 27 

forced conversion to Islam, 21, 24, 25, 27 

Ford, David, 5 

foreign policy criticism, 6 

Fowden, Garth, 3 

Fraenkel, Carlos, 191 

France: Algeria invaded by, 36; biblical exegesis 
in northern, 66; Britain relations with, 318; 
colonial activities, 317-318; films in, 407-411, 
412-415; Greater Syria, interest in, 317-318; 
interfaith youth movement in, 9; Jewish 
immigration to, 48, 49; Jews in, 240, 241, 
354-355, 408, 415; Ministry of Immigration 
and National Identity, 409-410; Muslim- 
Jewish relations, film depiction of, 12, 401; 
Muslims in, 378, 408; religion in, 355 

Franklin, Gag, 335-336 

freedom of religion, 20 

“Freedom” relief sculpture, 465 

Free Men (film), 411, 412 

free speech, 6, 10 

French Empire, 38 

French language, film use of, 413, 414, 415 

French Resistance, 379 

frescoes, 455 

Freudenthal, Gad, 10-11 

Frishman, Judith, 11 


Galen, 104 

Galenic medicine, 97, 110n13 
galut (exile), 25 

Gampel, Benjamin, 22 

garden poetry, 121 

Gardet, Louis, 21 

gays, film depiction of, 411, 421 
Gaza, Israeli invasion of, 208 
Geiger, Abraham, 3, 157 
Gellner, Ernest, 267 
Gemeinschaft (term), 240 
gender divide (Islam), 168 
gender issues, 165-169 
General Union of Writers in Israel, 149 
Genini, Izza, 403-404 

Geniza studies, 3, 28, 196 
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Germany, 317, 318, 319, 376-377 

Gersonides (Levi ben Gershom), 108, 109 

Gesselschaft (term), 240 

Gidley, Ben, 11, 354 

Gilman, Sander, 354 

girls’ education, 37, 197, 215n8, 295 

global economy, 37 

globalization, food culture and, 488 

God: Allah (term), 16, 30n3, 59; covenant 
with, 197, 208; existence of, 208-209; 
names for, 59; submission to, 197, 208; will 
of, 170 

Goitein, S. D., 3, 28, 99, 196, 203 

gold dinars, 454 

golden ages (concept defined), 10, 22-23 

Goldhill, Simon, 457 

Goldin, Farideh, 309 

Goldstein, Judith, 11, 301 

Goldziher, Ignaz, 3, 41 

good, humanity capacity to do, 1 

Gozland, Jacqueline, 405 

Graetz, Heinrich, 21 

Granada, 24, 121 

Grand Pardon, La (film), 405 

Great Mosque of Cérdoba, Spain, 467 

Greek influence on food culture, 476-477 

Greek influence on Kalam, 79, 92n5 

Greek philosophy, 179, 180, 181 

group-differentiated citizenship, 244 

Guide for the Pious, The (Maimonides, A.), 
227-229 

Guide of the Perplexed (Maimonides), 104, 192, 
224-225 


Hachikar, Kamal, 404 

Hachuel, Sol, 304 

hadith, 67 

halakhah, 156, 157 

Halevi, Judah [Yehuda], 61, 119-120, 131, 
150, 191 

Hallaq, Wael, 169 

Hamas, 91, 286, 288, 289, 290 

Ha-Nagid, Samuel, 118, 119, 120, 131, 136 

Hapsburg Empire, 318 

Hartford Seminary, 9 

Hardin al-Rashid, ‘Abbasid caliph, 22 

Haskalah, 189 

hate speech, 4-5, 10 

hatred, 4, 6, 9 

Hatt-i1 Httmayun (1856), 35 

Hatt-i Serif of Giilhane (1839), 35 

Hebrew alphabet, 220 

Hebrew Bible: Christianity incorporation 
of, 69; divine authorship of, 60; form and 
content, 58-59; Muslim beliefs concerning, 
2; as oral and written word, 58; Temple of 
Solomon described in, 457—458; term, 58 


Hebrew language: as Holy Tongue, 61-62; 
Israeli national identity based on, 342; as 
poetic language, 115; revival of, 29, 274, 279; 
translations into, 102, 103, 104, 105-107 

Hebrew literature, 11, 22, 138 

Hebrew magqamas, 126, 127-128, 131 

Hebrew poetry: Andalusian, 116-117, 118, 119, 
120, 121; Arabic motifs inspiring, 29; cross- 
fertilization of ideas in, 11; Golden Age of, 
298; overview of, 115-116, 135-137; themes, 
116-122 

Hebrews (term), 339, 341 

Hebrew Union College, 166 

Helmy, Mohamed, 381 

Herzl, Theodor, 388 

Heschel, Susannah, 168-169 

Hever, Haman, 340, 341 

Hyyaz, Kingdom of, 324 

Hilu, Alon, 140 

Hindus, 257 

Hirsch, Samuel, 157 

historic figures, 123 

history, 15, 321 

history education, 214 

Hodson, John, 318 

Holdheim, Samuel, 157 

Holocaust: aftermath and legacy of, 326, 373, 
381-383; anti-Semitism before, 352-353; 
in Arab lands, 374-375; controversy over, 
373-374; denial of, 382, 410; film treatment 
of, 402, 410-412; French Jews during, 410; 
Jewish response to, 245; Muslim education 
concerning, 260; Muslims during, 12, 
375-380; Nakba and, 12; as poetry theme, 
142; Zionism as response to, 47 

Holy Tongue, 61-62 

homeland, 275-276 

hommes libres, Les/Free Men (film), 411, 412 

Hopp, Gerhard, 379, 384n18 

Hoti, Amineh, 259-260, 265 

House of Rajani, The (Hilu), 140 

House of Wisdom, 22, 23, 198 

House on Chelouche Street, The (film), 418 

Hroswitha, nun, 26-27 

Hughes, Aaron W,, 10, 11 

humanistic values, 13 

humanities education, 214 

humanity, violent acts against, 12 

human life, regulation of, 170 

human soul categories, 223 

human suffering, poetry denouncing, 148-149 

humoral medicine, 97, 477, 479 

Huntington, Samuel, 245 

Hurewitz, J. C., 278 

Hurwitz, Sara, 166 

Husayn, Sharif, 324 

Huxley, Aldous, 210, 216n48 
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Iberian Peninsula: agriculture in, 477-478; art 
in, 12; Christian influence on Muslims in, 
297-298; conquest of, 26; humoral pathology 
in, 477; Islam in, 21-22 

Ibn ‘Agnin, Joseph (Yosef Ibn Aknin), 25, 201, 
202 

Ibn Baqi, 122 

Ibn Batttita, 29 

Ibn Caspi, Joseph, 186 

Ibn Crispin, Moses, 187 

Ibn Ezra, Abraham: Al-Andalus and North 
Africa city loss mourned by, 25; human soul 
categories as conceived by, 223; influence 
of, 186; philosophy and science writings by, 
102-103, 109; scientific writings by, 108 

Ibn Ezra, Moshe: poetry by, 116-117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 298; publications about, 131; works 
by, 115, 116, 135-136 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon, 117, 120, 121, 131, 183, 
222 

Ibn Hasday, Yosef, 120 

Ibn Hazm, 299 

Ibn Ishaq, Hunayn, 22 

Ibn Kammina, 87-88 

Ibn Killis, Ya‘qib, 20 

Ibn Paqitida, Bahya, 86-87, 225-227 

Ibn Rushd (Averroes): Al-Farabi influence on, 
191-192; influence of, 183-184, 187-188; on 
legal matters, 158; Maimonides, comparison 
to, 185; on representation of truth, 186; works 
by, 188; writings in Hebrew, 108 

Ibn Saqbel, Shelomoh, 126 

Ibn Shabbetay, Yehudah, 127, 128-129 

Ibn Shaprut, Hasdai, 27 

Ibn Shi‘a, al-Muwaffaq, 99 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 104, 108, 126, 224 

Ibn Tibbon, Samuel, 104, 185 

Ibn Tibbon family, 103 

Ibn Tufayl, 123 

Ibn Wagar, Joseph, 187 

Ibn Zabiara, Yosef, 126-127 

ideas, cross-fertilization of, 3 

identification (term), 235 

identities (definition and overview), 235-236 

identities, multiple, 262-263 

identity, 11, 235 

ideological commitment, bias, stemming from, 5 

Ikhwan al-Safa’, 222 

Illuminationist philosophy, 180 

imagination, 222-223 

Immanuello, 124-125, 126 

immigrant novels, 243 

Imperialism (Lenin), 318-319 

imperialism, studies on, 318-319 

InchAllah Dimanche (film), 301-302 
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inclusion, 332 

inclusive nationalism (defined), 331-332, 345 

inclusivity, 331-332, 342-344, 345 

indigenous populations, 352 

inner eye, 222 

innocent civilians, attacks on, 6 

Inquisition, 27, 299 

intellect, 222-223 

intellectual mysticism, 219 

intellectual mystics (term), 222 

intercomnunal engagement, 1 

interfaith dialogue, 11, 88, 257-258, 267 

interfaith dynamics, 1 

interfaith engagement, 1 

interfaith mode, 212 

interfaith organizations, 9 

interfaith relations, 2-3, 29 

intolerance, 183 

intra-faith mode, 213 

Iran, 8, 36, 38, 318 

Iraq: food culture in, 486; independence, 324, 
329n23; Jews in, 36, 138-139, 326, 486. See 
also Baghdad 

ISIS (Islamic State of Iraq and Syria), 91 

Islam: Bible status in, 57, 69-71; community 
and identity in, 239; community in, 236, 237; 
conversion to, 22, 27-28, 100; conversion to 
(forced), 21, 24, 25, 27; critical realism in, 209; 
devotion and purity in, 159-160; dietary laws 
in, 161-162, 478-479; early, 16-18; economics 
in, 165; ethnicity as distinguished from, 
261; European scholarship on, 2; exegesis, 
67-71; faiths, other, interaction with, 2-3; 
food culture, medieval period, 475-482; in 
Iberian peninsula, 21-22; influences on, 2, 
3; Jewish and Christian suffering under, 21; 
Jewish musical geography under, 434-437; 
Jewish philosopher studies on, 189-190; 
Jewish philosophy influenced by, 179-182; 
Judaism, relationship with, 156-157, 267; 
law in, 11, 157-158, 170; medical ethics in, 
164; medicine and, 98-100; messenger of, 59; 
modern society, place in, 39; Palestinians aided 
through, 281-282; philosophy in, 180, 181, 
182, 183-184, 187, 190-192; radicalization 
of, 98; as religion of state, 238; religion-state 
relationship in, 169; religious tolerance under, 
26; rise of, 15, 16; scripture in, 57-63; tenets 
of, 87-88; theology in, 77-79, 87-88, 90-91 

Islamic art: aesthetic theories, 457; contemporary, 
465-469; definitions and historiography, 451; 
Jewish art compared to, 469; material culture, 
455-456; overview of, 449-450; scripture and 
tradition, 453-454 

Islamic Caliphate, 235, 237, 319 

Islamic East, women in, 298 

Islamic groups, 9-10, 91 
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Islamic identity politics, 245 

Islamic jihad, 286, 352 

Islamic Lunar Calendar, 159-160 

Islamic mysticism, 219, 220, 221-222, 230, 231 

Islamic societies, 10-11 

Islamic Society of North America, 9 

Islamic world, medieval: intellectual activity, 
97-98; interfaith relations in, 29; Jewish and 
Christian communities, creativity fostered by, 
29; Jewish philosophers in, 179-182; Jews in, 
95; medicine in, 95, 96-101; philosophy in, 
11, 179-182; pilgrimages in, 28-29; religious 
instruction permission or certification in, 200, 
215n22 

Islamic world, modern, 39, 243 

Islamist movements, 290 

Islamofascism (term), 380 

Islamophobia: anti-Semitism and, 9-10, 
367-368; anti-Semitism compared to, 11, 
351-353; clash of civilizations as perceived in, 
245, 351-352, 356-360; Holocaust and, 373; 
impact of, 11; literature on, 353-354; Muslim 
conspiracy suspected in, 352, 360-363; 
Muslim-Jewish solidarity in response to, 247; 
overview of, 351-353; post-911, 257, 367-368; 
term defined, 255-256; world domination plot 
suspected in, 352, 360-363 

Israel: Arab minorities in, 340; citizenship, 
169; Declaration of Independence, 340; 
economic expansion, 284; films on, 416-417; 
food culture, 475, 488-489; founding of, 
12, 45, 88, 207, 274, 275, 282, 321, 381, 
388, 475; inclusivity, limits to, 340-341; 
Jewish immigration to, 48, 49, 413; as 
Jewish melting pot, 42; Jewish nationalism, 
inclusive in, 338-342; as Jewish state, 325, 
326, 388; maps, 287; as multicultural republic, 
342; normalization of, 344; and Occupied 
Territories, 287; Palestinian recognition of, 
397; raison d’étre of, 334; secular foundation 
for, 339; significance to Jews, 260; support for, 
88; War of Independence, 140, 272 

Israeli, Isaac, 102, 103, 181, 222 

Israeli-Arab conflict, 148 

Israeli literature, 11 

Israeli-Palestinian conflict. See Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict 

Israeli-Palestinian perspectives in film, 418-421 

Israeli-Palestinian relations as film theme, 
412-415 

Israeli-Palestinian violence, 1 

Israeli poetry, 148-151 

Israeli “Republican” ideology, 340-341 

Israelis, homeland, 275 

Israeli society, polarization of, 6 

Israelization, 341-342 

Italian Hebrew cantos, 124-125, 126 


Italy, 102, 104, 318, 323 
Itzhaki, Masha, 11 


Jacobson, Abigail, 345 

Jawad, Saleh Abdel, 391-392 

Jerusalem, 24, 29, 39, 333-338 

Jerusalem Talmud, 162, 237 

Jesus, 2 

Jew (defined), 341, 343 

Jew, the Arab, The (Anidjar), 354 

Jewish (term defined), 331 

Jewish Americans, 242 

Jewish Arabs. See Arab Jews 

Jewish art: aesthetic theories, 456-457; 
contemporary, 465-469; definitions and 
historiography, 450; Islamic art compared to, 
469; material culture, 454~455; overview of, 
449-450; scripture and tradition, 451-452 

Jewish Averroism, 188 

Jewish-Christian dialogue, 253, 260, 261, 
265-266 

Jewish-Christian relations, 2, 8, 321 

Jewish communities: food, 484—487; inclusivity 
and exclusivity of, 333; in Jerusalem, 335-338; 
in Middle East and North Africa, 322; 
non-Jew incorporation into, 332; rights and 
responsibilities of, 238 

Jewish court life, 119 

Jewish education: Islamic influences on, 196; 
for non-Jews, 337, 338; in Ottoman societies, 
322; purpose of, 197; reform era impact on, 37 

Jewish elites, 36 

Jewish Enlightenment (Haskalah), 189 

Jewish ethno-nationalism, 341, 344-345 

Jewish exclusivity, 333-335 

Jewish ghettoes, 238 

Jewish Golden Age, 22 

Jewish history, 21 

Jewish identity, 235, 238, 335, 414 

Jewish inclusivity, 335-338 

Jewish Israelis, self-identification of, 341 

Jewish Kalam, 83-86 

Jewish life (Mediterranean), 28 

Jewish lunisolar calendar, 58, 71n5 

Jewish migration: from Muslim countries, 35, 
45, 49; in nineteenth century, 366; overview 
of, 365-366; post-911, 413; post-World War II, 
48; pre-World War I, 38 

Jewish moneylender in literature, 144-145 

Jewish-Muslim dialogue. See Muslim-Jewish 
dialogue 

Jewish-Muslim encounters, 38 

Jewish-Muslim relations. See Muslim-Jewish 
relations 

Jewish-Muslim romances, 406, 408, 409 

Jewish mysticism, 220-221 

Jewish National Fund (JNF), 337, 338 
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Jewish nationalism, 331-332, 334, 338-342, 344 

Jewish philosophy: al-Farabi influence on, 
182-184; enlightenment, 184-189; in Islamic 
world, 179-182; Judaism as philosophical, 
190-192; modern, 189-190 

Jewish physicians, 10-11, 22, 96-101, 97-98 

Jewish poetry, 115 

Jewish Quarter (Jerusalem), 333, 336-337, 345 

Jewish Quarter, The (Egyptian TV series), 383, 417 

Jewish question, 40-41, 240, 354 

Jewish soldier in literature, 145-146 

Jewish state. See Israel 

Jewish Sufism, 220, 225-229 

Jewish supermarket in Paris, attack on, 1, 
367-368 

Jewish temple, first, 25, 156, 457-459, 458 

Jewish temple, second, 156 

Jewish Theological Seminary, 9 

Jewish tribes, confederation of, 16 

Jewish women: in Al-Andalus, 11, 300; in 
context, 302-309; Diaspora narratives, 308- 
309; in entertainment industry, 307; under 
Inquisition, 300; in Middle East, 11, 302-304; 
as models, 305-307, 306; music and, 437-438; 
Muslim women compared to, 305; non- 
Jewish women, interaction with, 301-302; 
occupations, 300, 303, 303; past recounted by, 
304-305; as rabbis, 166; social and legal status 
of, 165-167; visits to mosques, 259 

Jewish world, 39-40 

Jews: ancestry of, 342; Arabic language known 
by, 77, 91, 95, 101, 102, 138, 139, 182-183; 
in Arab lands, 375, 485-487; Arab rescue 
of, 410-411; assimilation pressures on, 
240-241; Catholic and Protestant missionary 
education, ambivalence about, 41; challenges 
faced by, 261-262; colonization within Israel, 
340-341; discriminatory measures against, 20; 
dispersion to Babylon, 25; economic activities 
of, 37, 38; Emancipation of, 240; films 
depicting, 402-406, 412-415, 416-417; food 
culture of, 12, 482-489; forced conversion 
of, 24, 25; in German occupied countries, 
46; housing and living arrangements, 23; 
identifying, 366; ideologies, multiple of, 38; 
Inquisition against, 27; legal and social status 
of, 20, 354-355; in medieval Islamic world, 11, 
21; in Middle East, 307; of Middle East origin, 
11, 326-327, 345, 417; as model minority, 244; 
music, 12, 404, 429-441; Muslim majority 
languages adopted by, 44-45; Muslim rescue 
of, 378-379, 412; Muslim theology and, 88; 
non-Jews compared to, 89-90; normalization 
of, 338; Palestine, settlers in, 280; as People 
of the Book, 255, 256; persecution of, 15, 25, 
238; racial category of, 242; reprisals against, 
6; ruler relations with, 15-16; in sciences, 
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107-108; scientific innovations, openness to, 
41; social mobility of, 37; terms referring to, 
16; tolerance for, 28; between world wars, 
42-45. See also by region, e.g.: European Jews 

Jews and Arabs in Israel, The (Kamel), 138 

“Jews for Allah,” 343 

Jews of Islam, The (Lewis), 3 

Jinah (film), 254 

Jordan, civil war in, 285 

Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (biblical story), 459, 
460 

Journey into America (Ahmed), 261 

Journey into Islam (Ahmed), 261 

Judeo-Islamic (term defined), 3 

Judaism: church-state relationship in, 169; 
community in, 236-238; conversion to, 342— 
344; as culture and civilization, 261; devotion 
and purity in, 159; dietary laws in, 160-161; 
economics in, 164; Islam, relationship with, 
156-157, 267; law in, 11, 156-157, 170; 
marriage and divorce law in, 166-167; medical 
ethics in, 163-164; oral traditions from, 2; 
personal status in, 156; philosophical nature 
of, 190-192 (see also Jewish philosophy); 
scripture in, 57-63; theology in, 77-79, 88, 
89-90, 91 

Judeo-Islamic civilization, decline of, 3 

judgmental rationality, 209-210 

Juives d’Afrique du Nord, 308 


Kabbalah, 220, 223, 231 

Kalam, 78, 79-86 

Kalmar, Ivan, 11, 354 

Kamel, Omar, 138 

Karton-Bloom, Ruth, 149 

Kashua, Sayed, 140 

kehilla, 236, 238 

Kessler, Edward, 5, 11, 253, 259, 263 

Khadija (Muhammad’s first wife), 298 

Khan, Muqtedar, 246 

Khaybar (film), 416 

Rhirbet Khizeh (Yizhar), 140 

Khnata bint Bakkar, 295, 299, 302 

Khnata bint Bakkar College, 297 

Khoury, Nidaa, 140, 141-142 

Kifayat al-‘Abidin (The Guide for the Pious) 
(Maimonides, A.), 227-229 

Kiram, Zaki, 376-377 

Kitab al-‘Ayn (Book of al-‘Ayn) (Al-Farahidi), 
104 

Kitab al-Hidaya ila Farad al-Quliib (The Book 
of Directions to the Duties of the Heart) (Ibn 
Paqiida), 225-227 

Kitab al-Muhddara wa-l-Mudhdakara (Book of 
Discussion and Memorization) (Ibn-Ezra), 
115, 116 

Klein, Menachem, 338 
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Kohn, Hans, 332 

Kollek, Teddy, 333-334 

Kook, Abraham Isaac (Rav Kook), 89 
Kook, Zvi Yeheda, 89 

Kureishi, Hanif, 243 


Labassi, Lili, 405, 406, 423n17 

labor camps (North Africa), 46 

Landau, Jacob, 321 

language as religion substitute, 321 

Latin language, 101, 102, 103-104, 105 

law: and economics, 164-165; and ethics, 
162-163; overview of, 155; and religion, 158; 
theology and, 78, 90 

Law of Return (Israel), 169, 341, 342-343, 345 

Leaman, Oliver, 11 

learners, 200-202 

learning, shared assumptions about, 198-202 

Lebanon, war in, 148-149, 150, 285, 286 

legendary figures, 123 

leisure activities, 38, 51n21 

Lenin, 318-319 

Levi ben Gershom (Gersonides), 108, 109 

Lévy, Lorraine, 412, 413 

Lévy, Simon, 404 

Lewicka, Paulina B., 10-11 

Lewis, Bernard, 3, 246 

Liberating Bride, The (Yehoshua), 140 

Library of Basra, 125 

Libya, 318, 323, 329n22 

life, protection of, 20 

listening, art of, 5 

literature, medieval, 115-116 

literature, modern, 135-140, 141 

Little Jerusalem (film), 408-409, 413 

Littman, Giséle (née Orebi), 21 

logic, 180, 181 

London Society of Christians and Jews, 260 

POranaise, Reinette, 304, 405-406 

Love of an Orange, The (Rabikovitz), 148-149 

love poetry, 116, 119-121, 122 

love stories, 128 

Lowin, Shari L., 10 


madrasa, 203 

Maghreb, 41, 46-47, 401, 402-406 

Maghribi women, 299 

Mahfouz, Naguib, 139 

Maimonides: correspondence, 24; criticism of, 
185-186; death, 184; descendants of, 88, 98, 
110n27, 219, 230; education, views on, 199— 
200; family, migration of, 103; on Hebrew as 
Holy Tongue, 62; imagination, views on, 224; 
influence of, 186; Islam conversion feigned 
by, 27; Islamic mystical piety influence on, 
227; medical glossary compiled by, 106-107; 
mutakallimiin criticized by, 80-81; on oral 
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maqamas, 123-125, 126, 127-131 
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marriage, literature on, 128-129, 130 

marriage laws, Jewish, 166-167 

Masha’allah ibn Athari, 107 
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Mauvaise foi/Bad Faith (film), 408, 409 
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Mecca, pilgrimage to, 160, 230 

media, 6, 15 
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medical works, Hebrew translations of, 103, 104, 
105-107 

medicine, 95, 101-109, 163-164 
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Mediterranean, 96-101, 295-302, 309n1 
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Meer, Nasar, 11 
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memotrs, 308-309 

memorization, 203-204 

Menocal, Maria Rosa, 26 

Merchant of Venice, The (Shakespeare), 95, 144 
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Mer-Khamis, Arna, 420 

Mernissi, Fatima, 297, 300, 301 

Messiahs, would-be, 24 

Messika, Habiba, 404-405 

metivta, 202-203 

Middle Ages: defined, 15; Muslim-Jewish 
relations in, 10; Muslim-non-Muslim 
relations in, 20, 22, 28; ports of trade and 
commercial centers in, 38 

Middle East: conflicts, 9, 12-13, 402; Europe 
involvement in, 15; food culture, 475; 
Holocaust narrative, 373-374; Jewish 
emigration from, 49; Jewish women in, 302— 
304; Jews in, 42, 307, 475, 482-489; Muslim 
and Jewish women in, 11; Muslim-Jewish 
education in, 207; Muslim-Jewish relations 
in, 10, 35; political change in, 38; societies, 
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Midrash, 65-66 
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Mikhail (Jewish physician), 100-101 
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Jewish experience of being, 235, 237; 
transformations, 266-267 

minyan, 236-237 

Mishnah, 64-65, 156 

Mishneh Torah, 184 

mistaken transaction (Jewish divorce law), 167 

Mistreated by Affluence (film), 415, 416 

Mizrahi, Togo, 413 
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11, 326-327; films depicting, 417; in Israel, 
327, 345 
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modernization: community, impact on, 239-242; 
law and, 170; Muslim-Jewish relations, impact 
on, 10 

Mongol destruction of ‘Abbasid empire, 237 

monoculturism, 241 
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Ibrahim (film), 408 

Montefiore, Moses, 36 

Moreh, Shmuel, 138 

Morisca women, 299 

Morocco: anti-colonial struggle in, 42; films, 
403-404, 406-407; food culture in, 487; 
French occupation of, 317; independence, 48; 
Jews in, 36, 48-49, 406-407, 487; religious 
intolerance in, 406 

Morris, Benny, 389-390, 391, 393, 397 

Moses: Greek philosopher views on, 191; 
Jewish beliefs concerning, 58, 60, 63-64, 200; 
Muslim beliefs concerning, 2, 29, 57, 59, 62 

Mosque of the Footprints, 29 

mosques, 247, 460-464 

Mother and Child (Rabikovitz), 149 

mother’s poetry, 149 

Mount Zion, loss of, 116 

mufti, 158 

Mufti, Aamir, 354 

Muhammad, Prophet: biographies, 17; Christian 
and Jewish legal status during time of, 20; 
education/instruction role of; 200; Jews, 
dealings with, 16, 18; in literature, 123, 138; 
successors to, 79 
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multiculturalism, 22, 243-244 

Mumisa, Michael, 265 
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between Jews and Muslims, 12, 404, 429-441; 
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Muslim Americans, 242 

Muslim Brethren, 286 

Muslim Brotherhood, 91, 375, 417 

Muslim-Christian relations, 18-20 

Muslim countries, 49-50, 91 

Muslim courts, 2 

Muslim Family Law, 167-168 

Muslim feminists, 301 

Muslim groups, fiction depicting, 243 

Muslim identity, 235, 237 

Muslim-Jewish dialogue: Christian-Jewish 
dialogue compared to, 253, 260, 261, 265-266; 
constructive, promoting, 12, 267; Jewish 
perspective, 260-267; Muslim perspective, 
253-260; need for, 253; overview of, 253; 
post-911, 257-260 
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204-207; current conditions, 207-213; 
political, theological and educational axioms 
in, 195-196; purpose and methods, shared in, 
196-204; themes in, 11 

Muslim-Jewish encounters, 38 

Muslim-Jewish relations: academic 
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Jewish relations compared to, 321; cross- 
communal contact and solidarity in, 247; 
education and coursework, 259-260, 260-262; 
film depiction of, 12, 401-422; in Ottoman 
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Muslim Jews, 331-332, 343 
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244, 245 
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Muslim-non-Muslim relations, 20, 22, 28, 88 
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and fascism, 380-381; films depicting, 
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Inquisition against, 27; Jewish nationalism 
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issues concerning, 354-356; Jewish schools 
attended by, 37, 337, 338; Jews, guidelines in 
interacting with, 5; Jews saved by, 378-379, 
412; as jihadists, 352; languages, written, 
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music, 12, 404, 429-441; national identities of, 
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in fiction, 299, 300; Jewish women compared 
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136-137 
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mystical culture, 11 

mystical stories, 126 

mysticism, 219, 220, 222, 223 
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Nafzawi, Shaykh, 301 

nahda, 39, 40 

Nakba: aftermath and legacy of, 395-398; 
carrying out, 389-393; denial, 396-397; 
Holocaust and, 12, 373; Israel founding and, 
12; massacres, 391-392; overview of, 387-388; 
in Palestinian Arab experience, 6; political 
background, 388; premeditated plan, possible 
of, 393-395; significance of, 272, 276-277, 290 

Names of Love, The (film), 408, 409-410 
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nationalism, 331, 332 

nationalist movements, 319-320 

nation states, 42-45 
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Nazereth, 393 

Nazis, 12, 366, 373-377 

Nazism, rise of, 46 

Nefzaouia, Zaynab, 296, 299, 302 
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Neoplatonism, 181, 190, 219, 222-225 
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relations, impact on, 257-258, 367-368; 
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1956 War, 277, 283 

1948 War, 282-283, 389, 396 

1967 War, 274, 277, 283-286, 402-403, 406 
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non-Christian religions, 266 
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333, 339, 341-344, 345, 388; Jews compared 
to, 89-90; prohibition against killing, 90, 
93n50; theological issues concerning, 88; 
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Muslim doctor treatment of, 97, 110n14; 
status of, 35-37, 99-100 
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from, 48, 49; Jewish refuge provided by, 27; 
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Muslim-Jewish tensions, escalation in, 35; 
political change in, 38; ports of trade and 
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II, 46-47 
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Not the Enemy (Shabi), 261 
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ontological realism, 209 

Open Letter, An, 265 
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oppression, interfaith unity against, 24 
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oral Torah, 63-64, 65, 66 

Orientalism and the Jews (Kalmar and Penslar), 354 

Ornament of the World (Menocal), 26 

Orthodox (Jews), 157 

Orthodox Christians, 41 

Oslo Accords, 272, 291, 421 

“other”: accepting and uniting with, 141-142, 
152; as Arab Jew, 139; conception of, 138, 
143-148; demonizing, 88; in Israeli poetry, 
148-151; language as path to knowledge 
of, 140; in Palestinian poetry, 141-148; 
understanding, 11 

“otherness,” Muslim immigrants signaling, 245 

Other Poems (Zach), 148 

Ottoman citizens, non-Muslims as, 35 

Ottoman Empire: Arab revolt against, 324; 
Balkan community independence from, 318; 
collapse of, 42, 317; constitutional revolution, 
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Pact of ‘Umar (‘Ahd ‘Umar), 18-20, 24, 96-97, 
98 

Pakistan, 259-260 

palace, parable of, 224 

Palestine: Arab population removal from, 
394-395; British mandate for, 275, 279-282; 
conflict between world wars, 42, 45, 47, 48; 
Israeli occupation of, 5; Jewish National 
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impact on, 35, 91, 247, 381; narratives, 272, 
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conflict, 214 

Palestinian-Israeli perspectives in film, 418-421 
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412-415 

Palestinian-Israeli violence, 1 
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Palestinian poetry, 141-148 

Palestinian Revolt, 1936, 342 
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340, 344; citizens of Israel, 341-342; current 
conditions, 286, 288-291; displacement 
of, 207, 276, 291, 321, 387, 388, 389-390, 
391; films, 342; films depicting, 418— 
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compensation for, 281-282; in Israel, 395-396; 
Israel War of Independence impact on, 140; 
Jews blamed for oppression of, 10; killing of, 
90, 391-392; nationalism, rise of, 284; national 
liberation war, 284-285; 1948 War impact on, 
282-283; plight of, 247; redemptive politics, 
276-277, refugees, 7, 394, 395, 397-398; 
stolen childhood of, 149; suffering of, 5, 281, 
401; television productions on, 401 

Palestinian society, polarization of, 6 

Palestinian uprising, second, 342 

Pan-Arabism, 277, 320, 323-325 

Pan-Islamic politics, 40-41 

pan-Jewish ethnic consciousness, 242 

Pan-Jewish identity politics, 247 

Pan-Muslim identity politics, 247 
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“Peace Now” movement, 149 

Pearl, Daniel, 258 

pedagogy, 210-213 

Peled, Yoav, 340-341 

Penslar, Derek, 354 
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Perfumed Garden, The (Nafzawi), 301 

Peripatetic philosophy, 180, 181 

peshat, 66-67 
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413 

Philo, 79, 191 

philosophy: in Islamic world, 11; mysticism and, 
222; to pedagogy, 210-213; in Shri Islam, 11; 
theology and, 78, 183, 184 

pilgrimage, 28-29, 160, 230 
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places of worship, Jewish-Muslim interactions 
at, 8, 259 

Plaskow, Judith, 168-169, 301 

Plato, 179, 191, 222 

plenitude, principle of, 187 

pluralistic society, 22 

poetry, medieval, 115-116, 135-137 

poetry, modern, 140 

poets, 118, 123 

political discourse, 7 

political interest groups, 4, 5 

politics, religion and, 183 

poll tax, 20, 21, 27, 96 

polygamy, 168 

port des amours, Le (film), 405 

Portugal, medieval, 264 

postmodernism, 247 

post-secular era, 244 
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prayer, Jewish requirements for, 236 

pre-Islamic tribal tales, 123 
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property, protection of, 20 

prophetic medicine, 479-480 

prose literature, medieval, 115, 123-131 
protest, right to, 4-5 

Protestant missionary education, 41 

protest poetry, 148-149, 150-151 

public discourse: extremist views infiltrating, 6 
public media debate: us-versus-them terms in, 6 


purity, 158-160 


Q 

gadi (judge), 158 

qasida, 136 

Qasmina bint Isma ‘Il al-Yahiidi, 298 

Quakers, 241 

Quran: Bible compared to, 135-136; divine 
authorship of, 59-60; exegesis of, 67-69; 
forced conversions prohibited in, 25, 27; form 
and content, 59; inimitability of, 23, 60; on 
Jews, 5, 255, 256; Joseph and Potiphar’s wife 
(biblical story) told in, 460; as law source, 
157; memorization of, 203; as oral and written 
word, 58; references to, 57; Solomon, King 
mentioned in, 458, 459; term, 57; tolerance 
encouraged in, 26; Torah connection to, 71; 
translations of, 63; as uncreated, 61 
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racial superiority theories, 319 
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Reconquista, 22, 102 
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reforms, era of, 35-41 

religion: feminization of, 166; identity 
anchor, declining of, 242; law and, 158; 
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192; politics and, 183; substitutes for, 321; 
as yearning for experience of Divine, 210, 
216n48 
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religious decision-making, 210 
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religious education, 198-199, 200, 211, 299 

religious identities, 244 

religious law, 241-242 
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religious movements, 166, 172n49 
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religious tolerance, 26 
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revelation, 41 
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Rih Essed (film), 402-403 
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Russia, 318 
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scripture: common themes in study of, 10; 
comparative study of, 2; divine authorship of, 
59-61; exegesis of, 63-71; form and content, 
58-59; and Holy Tongue, 61-62; as oral and 
written word, 57-58; philosophy and, 181; 
translations of, 62-63; as uncreated, 61 

Sebbar, Leila, 307 
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Second-Temple Judaism, 79 

secular drift, 240 
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Sevruguin, Antoin, 306 

Sevruguin and the Persian Image, 306 

Shabi, Rachel, 261 
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Shafir, Gershon, 340-341 
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Shalaby, Mahmud, 411, 415 
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Shangar, Meir, 333, 334 

Shapira, Yitzhack, 90, 91 

Shari‘a, 157, 168, 169, 221-222 

Sharif, Omar, 408 
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Sikhs, 257 
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21 
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social movements, 244 
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characterizing, 29 
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Solomon, King, 458, 459 
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Soviet Union, 379 

Spain, medieval. See al-Andalus 

Spain : nation formation, 21-22 
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State of Siege (Darwish), 143 
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Strangers (film), 408 
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Sufi pietism: mysticism and, 221-222, 223 
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synonym lists (medical glossaries), 106-107 

Syria, 100 
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taboos, films breaking, 406-407 

tafsir, 688-69 
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Greek philosophy impact on, 179; law and, 
156; logic and, 180; memorization covered 
in, 203; minyan covered in, 237; translation 
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